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DE D I Y te A IJ. 1.0 N. 
4 b r. L ſhips will excuſe, me for pre- 
on-the "© mme on privilege of At an author, to 
9\ honour on the ſecond volume Ld hif- 
om! . to youy Lordſhips. 15 


4 N * k 


e lee, ah e e. 
i to ee eſtabliſhment of learning, of true'reli- 
gion, and liberty in the Engliſh nation, in oppoſition 
to ignorance, to popery, and to arbitrary power, 
which had before enſlaved:it.- To whom then could 


I dd I 772 for 5 ge Ff. Ie 
7 4 e ma cb Ne 


- arc at gw e One of our: ancient and re- 
nowned e of n and reli gion? Beſides, 
My LoxDps, the cauſe of liberty which is fo much 


illuſtrated . 1p the fallowing theets, is 2 cave; inthie 
25 65 of which ye ordſhips have all your lives 


your I 

been eminently engaged: and in the ſame cauſe ---- I 
Hatter myſelf your 2 9 2 
have chdexvobret! to diftin guiſn my Wi «2; 


my rank, by ather ſervices to ede as well 


n this, 


But I have another reaſon, My Lens for this 
addreſs; Tour Lordſhips have oy diy 22 — 
ſelves of hole high 3 1 bs of Rate WI 
for many years ; ? and can n n t ge : leaks my 
fincere attachment | . oy e s, witho me any 


beg of flatte lug ande LT 1 
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N DD IGOR v 
-niatured enough to aſcribe intentions of intereſt, when 
an author avows his veneration and reſpect; and I 
ſhould not perhaps have eſcaped the imputation of 
inſincerity, where I meant only to expreſs the real 
ſentiments of my heart. But ata time, My Logs, | 
when you have both retreated from 1 power, it muſt 
be a great degree of malignity indeed, to interpret 
the regard which 1 now ſhew for your Lordfhips, 
into any other motives but thoſe of love and hofiour 


1 


for YO perſonal virtues. eien eo 295 
DLL 10 $1 #3 815 "4 17 2 8 7 | ' 2802 3142 Df, 8 


1181 is not fon nie, My ion bee that 
this great diſtinctions of men ariſe. from the particu. 
lar ſituations in Which they are placed; and. that 
there are certain conjunttures, when the receding! 
from grandeur reflects a nobler luſtre, than the poſ- 


ſeſſing it. Vour Lordſhips at this time are both 
happily placed in one of theſe conjunchures. You 
both, My. Lonps, retired” greatly: and in parting 
with your power, and ſubduing your reſentments, | 
for the ſake of the public intereſt, when the cla- 
mour and prejudices of a del uded people made it 
prudent, you, have. given t the higheſt proof of. love 


to your country. hat 3 


"You u reſted, My Loki Ds, hol you reſted a6hy's on 
your "own integrity an dit is an iluſtriogs' teſtimony 
to the uprightneſs of your admini iſtration, that your 
Lordſhips have the happineſs, tho you” are but of 
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„i NDO T LON. 
place, to have preſerved the attachment, of the 
great, the ſenſible, and the ſober part of the na- 


tion, notwithſtanding, all the artifices of your end- 


mies. 


. ' lag My Lok ps, chat e 95 many 
en to be valued and enjoyed in a free ſtate, it it 


has one misfortune much to be deplored, that it is 


always ſubject to faction. We have ſeveral inftan- 2 


-ces of this misfortune in the following hiſtory 3 ; 


and the government of England has been oftentimes 
disfigured by popular clamour. But there are in- 
ſtances of it in ſtates, Which had infinitely” more 


ſtrength than we could ever boaſt of, and which 
brought them in che end to ruin. Your” Lord. 


 thips muſt remember, that it was "owing only to 
the pride and petulance of a faction, that the 


filme able ſtateſman, 'whb had been unanimouſly 
proclaimed the FATHER or His COUNTRY, was re- 
duced to the ieceſlity of retiritig mito Exile till the 
ſtorm © was over. My Nds, you may diſcern 
from hence, how much i will be” remembered to 
the honour of your Lorie in, the” Engiitf an 
nals, that whilſt others facrifice every thing to their | 
own ambition, without regard, ty t the voice 9 9 {fog 
or the voice of, da nger, your ae ehe, 
rily reſigned | the = Fe che kingd 1 _ R 
the Nabe quiet. . © bg ul och Sunk git 04 
ae „„ A fart”. o 


5 


DEED 1 CATION 
In ſuch a retreat as this, My Lokps, you ma- 
nifeſt. your real greatneſs : and ſt is ſuch greatneſs 
only as dives dignity and honour, from which true 
nobility, or true felicity, can be derived, Upon 
this view of your Lordſhips preſent ſituation, you 
will give me leaye, I hope, to add, that if I have 
any vanity in this addreſs, it is in deſiring to be 
known as one of the diſintereſted friends of the 
Dok of NEwcasTLE and the EARL of Harp- 
WICKE, WHEN THEY WERE OUT OF POWER. When 
you were in power, My Lokps, you ſaw, that I 
was never one of thoſe who troubled you with that fort 
of attendance, by which others often make their 
way to fame and fortune among the. great. But 
I eſteem it now. a peculiar honour, to declare in 
this kante manner, how much I am, 


V L LokDs, 
| Your Lane 
wy obedient. 
4 moſt e 
Oe Wins 


FERDINANDO WARNER. 
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CONTENTS. 


BOOK IX. 


ARL of Richuoxp proclaimed king, by the name of 
HENRY the ſeventh—Summons all the perſons of diſtine- 
tion, and renews an oath to marry the princeſs ELIZABETH— 
is crowned by the archbiſhop of CanTERBURY, and married. 
The archbiſhop dies, and is ſucceded by MoxTow biſhop of 
Ely. The queen is crowned. A ſynod at London. The 
archbiſhop is made a cardinal — His death and character. 


Wazran biſhop of London made archbiſhop. The king 
dies — His character. Henzy the eighth ſuccedes his father 
in the throne — Conſummates his marri 


iage with CATHARINE 
his brother's widow. Wotszy brought to court — Manages 
all affairs in church and ſtate. Contentions between the 

clergy and the ſecular power. Worszy made archbiſhop of 
York, and lord chancellor. LuTazz's books brought into 
England, and his doctrine propagated. The king anſwers 
LurnzR. A parliament and convocation called. Wolszv 
procures ſome monaſteries to be ſuppreſſed, and builds a col- 
lege at Oxford. The king entertains ſome ſcruples about 
the legality of his marriage — Conſults all the biſhops and 
the moſt eminent men in the two univerſities u pon it, as well 
as foreign divines and univerſities, who agree in the illega- 
lity — Applies to Rome for a divorce — His progreſs with 
that court in this affair — His cauſe tried in England by Wol- 


8RY, and Caurzjus the pope's lente They leave it unde- 


fermined. 


Vor. II. BOOK 


„ 3 ST 


B O O K X. 
* E king 1 is much diſguſted with . ſee of | nomb.- eats 


MER is brought to court. Worsey loſes the king's favour, 
and the great ſeal, and is ſent to his houſe in the country — 
Is impeached in the houſe of lords — Is pardoned by the king, 
and ordered to his dioceſe. Acts paſſed againſt pluralities 
and non reſidence. The king iſſues a proclamation againſt 
receiving bulls from Rome. Wotsty's death and character. 


Reaſons for, and againſt, the King's $ divorce — His cauſe de- 


termined in his fayour by the convocation, A new title given | 


him by them of ſapreme head of the church — Grants a ge- 
neral pardon — Orders proceedings againſt hereticks. Several 
acts relating td the eccleſiaſtical polity of England. Alterea- 
tions between tlie king and the pope about the divor rce. Si 


Tno. Moors reſigns his office of lord chancellor. The death 


and character of archbiſhop WanhAu. Cranmns ſuccedes 
bim in the ſee of Canterbury. The king married to A. 30. 
LEYN. The cruelty of the ectleſiaſticks in this reign. | Caax- 


2 G44 


THARINE declared null. Reflection upon this pr boar 
and on the ſeveral parties concerned. The queen delivered 
of the princeſs ELIZABETH. A treaty between the king and 


the pope for a reconciliation — - Broke by ſome of the cardi- 


nals. Laws paſſed againft the papal authority, and, for rer 


pealing ſome of the ſlatutes againſt hereſy. . The! impoſture 
of the maid of Kent. A ſentence paſſed at Rome 5 5 
the king. New acts paſſed to aboliſh the papal pc er entirel) We 
and to confirm the king's marriage ge with A. LEYN. 

oath of Tucceflion impoſed on all 3 people— Refuſed by F. 3 
biſhop | of Rocheſter, and Sir 1750 Moor , for which they 


are cominitted to the Tower. Ah 4& to confirm the title. 2 
ſupreme head of the church ; and the authority of the ſee of 


Rome in England entirely exterminated. 
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BOOK XI. 


HE biſhops as an 4 to maintain the king's ſupremacy, 

and to renounce all obedience to the pope. State of the 
court, and principles of the parties in it. A viſitation of 
all the monaſteries. Biſhop Fieues condemned, and execu- 
ted — His character. Sir Tho. Moors condemned and ex- 
ecuted — re death and character. CromweL: made lord 
vic The death and character of queen Ca THARINx. 
The er religious houſes diſſolved. A new tranſlation of 
the bible ordered to be made. The king falls in love with 
miſs SEyMoUR. The queen tried for high treaſon in defiling 
the king's bed — Her death arid character. The king mar- 
ries miſs SEzyMouUR — Gets the parliament and convocation to 
confirm the ſentence of divorce againſt his laſt queen, and to 
illegitimate his dau ghters. Some ſteps made in the reforma- 
tion of the church. Cardinal Pol x writes againſt the king. 
A rebellion in Lincolnſhire, and other parts of- the kingdom 
on account of the diſſolution of the monaſteries, and the al- 
terations in religion, A new viſitation of all the remaining 
monaſteries, and abbey s Prince 'EDWarD born.” The queen 
dies. The ceanlthicnt of the bible printed, and na to 


be ted. CroMwELL iſſues injunctions to the clergy for a 


further reformation. Lauer ar burnt for denying tranſub- 
ſtantiation. The lay of the ſix articles called the bloody ſta- 
tute — Very uneafy © the refbfmers. The fu ppreſſion of all 
the remaining 5 houſes. | Reflexions on thoſe proceed- 
ings. The king obliges the biſhops to take commiſſions ac- 
knowlodgitig the king the fountain of all eccleſiaſtical juriſa 
diction and authority, and that they erereiſed it only at his 
royal eurteſy. The King marries Adu] of Cleve. The fall 
of CroMwetrt. The Loge divorce from his new queen. 
The execution and character of CMO] IIb. WeAtminſte 
abbey turned into a biſhop's ſee.” The king married to miſs 
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cuted. Biſhop Bonnzz's injunctions. Reflections on preach- 
ing. The book of homilies publiſhed. An act for the ad- 
vancement of true religion — rather contrary to it. Deſigns 
againſt the archbiſhop. The act of ſucceſſion. The firſt 
_ Inſtance of a lord keeper in England. Some further ſteps in 
the reformation. The king forbids the uſe of Tixpar 8 
tranſlation of the bible, and Se all heretical books to be 
burnt. The perſecution of hereticks. A plot of the popiſh 

_ biſhops againſt Cranuser. The king marries the lady La- 
TIMER. Deſigns againſt her by biſhop Garpinzs — fruſtrated 
by her very artfully. The earl of Suxxv tried and executed. 
The king's ſickneſs, . death, and character. 
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BOOK KAI. 


EDWARD the ſixth, HENRY 5 ſon, proclaimed king. The 
earl of HERTrORD his uncle declared his governour, and the 


protector of the realm. Many promotions in the peerage. 
The late king's will defeated in many inflances. The lord 


chancellor removed. The parties then in the court relating 
to the church. The Rate of religion in the kingdom. In- 
junctions iſſued by the care of the archbiſhop to promote the 
reformation. . Reflexions upon ſome of them. The law 
of the fix articles: and many others repealed. An act to 
give the ſacrament in both kinds, and to redreſs the abuſe of 
private maſſes. The election of biſhops by Conge d elire 
ſet aſide, and all proceſſes in the ſpiritual courts to be in the 
king's name. The chantries, colleges, and chapels, with 
=> plate and jewels, given to the king, for grammar ſchools, 
and the augmentation. of ſmall vicarages. An act for the 
marriage of the clergy. A general pardon. Contentions 
amongſt the eccleſiaſticks. Corruptions in the public wor- 
ſhip. A new office for the communion. A ſhort catechiſm 
publiſhed by the archbiſhop. A. new liturgy N 
and publiſhed — confirmed in parliament. An act for ob- 
ſerving lent, and another for paying predial tithes. A gene- 


ral rilation. A public diſpute at Oxford about tranſub- 
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ſtantiation. An anabaptiſt woman burnt for hereſy, againſt 
the king's inclination. The archbiſhop blamed for this. A 
commotion in Devonſhire and many other places. Boxx ER 
tried, deprived, and committed to priſon. The fall and im- 
priſonment of the protector. A new form for ordainin 
biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. Riprx Y made biſhop of Lon- 
don. Hoorzx made biſhop of Gloceſter — ſcruples the epiſ- 
copal habit — diſputes ariſe about it. T he common prayer 
book reviewed. The altars turned into communion tables: 
GarDINER tried, and deprived. The articles of religion 
drawn, and publiſhed by the king 8 authority. The new li- 
turgy compiled. A diſpute with the princeſs Maxv about 
an indulgence in her religion. A great creation of honours 
in the houſe of lords. The duke of SoukRSET tried, and exe- 
cuted. The late alterations in the common prayer book con- 
firmed by parliament. The number of holy- days regulated: 
Biſhop TunsTaL deprived, and impriſoned. A body of eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws drawn up by the archbiſhop. The biſhoprick of 
Gloceſter ſuppreſſed, and annexed to 2 ſee of Worceſter 
The biſhoprick of Durham ſuppreſſed, and converted into 
two—the temporalities turned into a county palatine. A viſi- 
tation ordered to call in all the plate of churches, and cathe- 
drals, except one or two chalices, for the king s uſe. The 
book of articles and a catechiſm publiſhed, and the king by 
his mandate orders the clergy to ſubſcribe them. The king's 
death, and character. Lady JANE Grey proclaimed queen, 
. againſt her will. The princeſs Max aſſerts her right — ſhe 

is proclaimed by the lords of the council, and aſcends the throne. 
GaRDINER made lord chancellor, and prime miniſter. The 
duke of NorTHUMBERLAND tried, and executed. The de- 
prived biſhops all reſtored. The queen's ingratitude and ſe- 
verity. The archbiſhop- examined before the council. Many 
people apprehending the perſecution that was intended with. 
drew out of the kingdom. The reformed biſhops, not de- 
prived, were impriſoned. The ſtate of the univerſities. The 
| divorce of thequeen's mother repealed, and the marriage de- 
| clared lawful. All the laws of Epwarp about religion re- 
pealed, and every thing relating to it reſtored as it was at 
Vor. II. b Hzxxr's 


vi „„ 2 OW Or 
Hz NN V's death. The attainder of lady Janz Gazy, the 
archbiſhop, lord Gui.rorp DupLey, and two other ſons 
of the late duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND. Great diſputes in 
the convocation. A treaty ſet on foot with the ſee of Rome 
for a reconciliation. Another treaty for a marriage with the prince 
of Spain. The firſt inſtance of the corruption of an Engliſh par- 
liament. Lady JANE GRREx, and her huſband, and father executed. 
The princeſs ELIZABETH impriſoned on a falſe accuſation. Ar- 
| ticles drawn by Gazpinzs ſent to every dioceſe to be obſerved. 
The queen aſſumes a power above the laws, and turns out 
ſeven biſhops at once. The biſhoprick of Durham reſtored. A 
public diſputation at Oxford on tranſubſtantiation, and the 
propitiatory ſacrifice in the maſs. The prince of Spain ar- 
rives in England, and marries the queen — intercedes for 
the liberty of the princeſs ELIZABETH. Proceedings of Box- 
NER at his viſitation, Cardinal Pol x ſent as legate, to reconcile | 
the kingdom to the holy ſee. The form of this reconcilia- 


tion. Proceedings. in the convocation. The queen purſues 
the acl counſels of GaRDIN ER. Biſhop Hooers and ſeveral 


others burnt for hereſy. The queen reſtores the church lands 
in poſſeſſion of the crown — has a falſe conception — and 
cold treatment from the king, who leaves her — ſhe founds 
ſome religious houſes out of the abbey lands. The trial of 
the archbiſhop, and of Ripuey, and LarIuER. The two 
latter burnt at one ſtake at Oxford. Their characters. The 
death and character of GARDINEN. Porz's plan for a re- 
formation, The death and character of archbiſhop Cran- 
MER. Por ſuccedes him in the primacy. "The queen's 
extreme. bigotry. A viſitation of the univerſities by PoLz's 
order. The king comes into England, and perſuades the 
queen to declare wat againſt France. The French make an 
attempt on Calais, and take it. The queen greatly affected 
with the loſs of that place, and the nation complain loudly 
of it. The perſecution of the proteſtants renewed with greater 
fury than ever. The death and character of 3 
Por x. The death and character of the „r 1039497 
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BOOK XI. 


HE princeſ 83 ſuccedes to the crown, and is pro- 
claimed — ſhe forms a privy council out of ſome of thoſe 
whom her ſiſter employed, and ſome of the reformed re- 
" ligion. King Pritie makes her an offer of marriage which 
ſhe deſires time to conſider of. The exiles for religion re- 
turn home on the queen's acceſſion. The queen $ project 
for making the alterations in relation to religion ſo as to in- 
clude all her ſubjects. Six Nich. Bacon made lord keeper. 
ParKER promoted to the primacy. An act to reſtore the 
firſt fruits, and tenths, and impropriations, to the crown. 
The parliament addreſs the queen to marry. The queen 
reſtored to her ſupremacy, and all the acts of the reign of 
Epwankp relating to religion confirmed and renewed. The 
ſervice book reviewed and altered, again eſtabliſhed. A 
public diſputation before both houſes of parliament about 
the maſs, and the authority of the church. A ſeparation 
from the church by the puritans. The popiſh biſhops de- 
prived. A general viſitation. The queen's injunctions. She 


gives impropriations in exchange for eſtates belonging to ſe- 


Veral biſhopricks. . Weſtminſter | abbey made a (collegiate 


church. The queen re pents ſhe. had carried the. reformation 
ſo far — diſlikes the marriage of the clergy, and the excluſion of 
images. from churches. The thirty nine. articles. framed- as 
_— now. ſtand. Proceedings in the convocation. The pu- 
ritans perſecuted. The archbiſhop. « cruel and inflexible. . The 
_ | ſeverity of the court of high commiſſion. | Thebiſhops bible 
Printed. Ibe queen, aſſumes her prerogative. | The biſhops 
ſervile in their c compliance. 95 . The. commons propoſe: bills in 
farour of the puritans. The queen forbids their proceeding 
in what concerns religion. Several of the, clergy deprived 
for not t ſubſcribing: the articles. The aſſociations of the clergy 
Ty ms” Fy The death, and character of the archbiſhop. 
Two Dutchmen burnt for hereſy... Gzinvai, made archbiſhop 
of ©, Canterbury — his letter to the queen is e from 


his 


viii o nr n Nor as 
his juriſdiction for {ix months, and confined to his houſe. 
An act againſt the papiſts and puritans, and againſt the liberty 
of the preſs. The death and character of the archbiſhop. 
WurTcirT promoted to the primacy — diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
againſt the puritans. A new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, with a 
great addition of power. Proceedings of the commons in 
"favour of the puritans. The queen highly offended, and for- 
bids any more ſuch bills — makes an extraordinary ſpeech to 
the two houſes. Proceedings in the convocation. The queen 
__ exaſperated againſt the puritans, who petition the houſe of 
commons. The queen impriſons ſeveral members of parlia- 
ment. An act of great cruelty and oppreſſion. The queen 
exceeds her father's tyranny. The controverſy between the 
Calviniſts and Arminians begins at Cambridge. The com- 
mons attack the ſpiritual courts, but the queen would not 
permit them to proceed. The death and character of Exi- 


ZABETH, 


B O © 3 XIV. 


T. H E Han of Scotland aſcends the throne, under the name 

Jauxs the firſt. Petitions preſented to him on his ar- 
0 e all the parties. A conference ordered between the 
biſhops and the puritans, in which the king was moderator. 
WurrtcirT's death and character. The king diſcovers his ar- 
bitrary intentions in the writs for calling the parliament — His 
ſpeech diſpleaſes all parties. Proceedings in the parliament 
and convocation. BAxcxor r advanced to the primacy. The 
king conſults the judges on ſome queſtions ſuggeſted by the 
archbiſhop. The act of uniformity enforced with an unre- 
lenting fury. The gunpowder plot. The oath of allegeance 
to be taken by all people. The archbiſhop tries to make the 
king abſolute. The commons attack the royal prerogative. 
1 The parliament diſſolved. The death and character of the 
primate. ABBoT promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. A 


new tranſlation of the bible. Death and character of prince 
| HxNRV. 
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N ix 
Hzxkv. The king publiſhes his book of ſports, allowing 
recreations on Sunday. Contention between the king, and 
the houſe of commons about his prerogative. Strange pro- 
_ ceedings at Oxford. All eccleſiaſticks under the degree of a 
dean forbid to preach on the Calviniſtic controverſy. Extra- 
ordinary ſpeech of the king to his parliament. His death and 
character. CrarLEs the firſt ſuccedes his father in the throne, 
The commons attack a book of one of his chaplains they 
preſent articles to the king relating to the growth of popety, 
and remedies to prevent it. The king's anſwer. A commit- 
tee for religion in the houſe of commons, the firſt we meet 
with in the Engliſh parliament. The king diſſolves the parlia- 
ment--compounds with popiſh recuſants, and promiſes to diſpenſe 
with the penal laws againſt them. The clergy employed to 
preach up paſſive obedience in its full extent. The archbi« 
ſhop ſuſpended for refuſing to licenſe one of theſe ſermons. 
The commons attack one 15 theſe ſermons —The preach- 
er of it pardoned, and promoted. The archbiſhop re- 
ſtored to his juriſdiction. The commons enter into a yow 


about religion — are diſſolved in great anger by the king, 
who governs by proclamations and orders of council. The 
adminiſtration of the church conducted arbitrarily by Lavp, 
The death and character of  AzzoT. LAup ſuccedes him in 
the primacy, and perſuades the king to republiſh the book of 
ſports. The king calls a parliament after intermitting it ele- 
ven years and diſſolves it haſtily — continues the convoca- 
tion under a new commiſſion as a 9 which paſſes ſeveral 
canons. A parliament called. A great party of the puri 
tans in the houſe of commons. They paſs ſeveral votes 

the canons. T he archbiſhop impeached. The root and 
branch petition. A counter petition from the nobility and 
. gentry. The miniſters petition. A bill for excluding the 
| biſhops from the houſe of lords rejected. The committee 
of ſcandalous miniſters. Proceedings againſt papiſts. Deans 
ald chapters voted by the commons to be aboliſhed, Thir- 
teen biſhops imf 1 at the bar of the houſe of lords for 
1 the canons under the name of a lynod. The king 


Vor. II. — goes 


2 * 


7 high treaſon. The bill brought in again for excluding biſhops 


J T..S 
goes to Scotland. The parliament adjourned. The king 
fills the vacant ſees. A petition from the commons. The 
king's anſwer. Tyelve biſhops committed to the Tower for 


from the houſe of lords — paſſed. A declaration of the com- 
mons. The king removes to York. A bill for extirpating 
epiſcopacy paſſed the two houſes -—-- refuſed by the king. 
State of the nation as to religious and political pr. 


Reflections on it. 


BOY Q'K XV, 


1 Treaty at Oxford, of no effect. Aſſembly of divines. Cha- 


rater of them by Mi.Ton. A ſolemn league and cove- 


nant ſubſcribed by both houſes of parliament, The king for- 


bids it. The univerſities purged by an ordinance of parlia- 


ment. The puritans direct every thing in the church. Inde- 


pendents, their principles. Ordinance for ordination. A di- 
rectory for public worſhip. The trial and execution of arch- 


biſhop Lavp. His character. A treaty of peace at Ux- 


bridge. The king put into the hands of the parliament. The 


church under preſbyterian goyernment. The army takes the 
king out of the cuſtody of the parliament. A faction of 
levellers and Ly Ang The univerſity of Oxford purged 


by the army. Ordinance againſt hereticks. A treaty of peace 


in the iſle of Wight. . Proceedings in parliament. Trial of 


the king. His character. The engagement. The miſerable 


tate of religion. The government of the church. The riſe 
of the quakers. King ChakLEs the ſecond crowned in Scot- 


land. Cromwerr diflolves the parliament — declared protec- 


ſtate of religion. A project to make Co -w I. king. The 


tor. The inſtrument of government as it concerned religion. 
The parliament meet — proceedings in it. The unſettled 


humble petition and advice. Proceedings in parliament. 
Death and character of CromMweLL. State of the nation after 
| his death till Wy proclamation of king Cnanrxs. 8 
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PE at the acceſſion of CHARLES the ſecond. Con- 
ference between ſome of the biſhops and preſbyterian divines, 
The king's declaration as lupreme head of the church. Con- 
ference at the Savoy for reviewing the liturgy, A new par- 
liament, and convocation. Proceedings in both. The king's 
declaration for liberty of conſcience. Death and character 
of archbiſhop JuxTon. The method of taxing the clergy 
altered. A plague. Severity againſt the nonconformiſts. 
City of London burnt. The lord CLaxtnDon diſgraced. 
Further ſeverities againſt nonconformiſts. The cabal. The 
parliament ſummoned. The king's ſpeech. Altercations be- 
tween him and the parliament. The king breaks the ſeal of 
his declaration and recalls it. The teſt act. The-parliament 
prorogued. SHELDON, his death and character. The popiſh 
plot. The duke of Yorrx ſent to Holland. The meeting 
of the parliament=--diffolved, - The duke of Yorx recalled — 
preſented as a popiſh recuſant. A new parliament, The 
king's ſpeech. A bill to exclude the duke of Yorx, thrown 
out. Another to repeal the penalties of noneonformity with- 
drawn by the king's order; Votes in the houſe of commons. 


The parliament diſſolved — another called. The king's ſpeech 
— his death and character. 


BOOK XVII. 


PHE duke of, Voxx proclaimed by the name of aus the 
ſecond. The parliament, meet, The king s ſpeech. The 
duke of Monwmovutn's rebellion. The rliament prorogued. 
The clergy ſtudy the controverſy; againſt popery, and preach- 

_ continually againſt it, Proceedings againſt Dr; Saur. 5 

eccleſiaſtical <a. OT. revived; Proceedings againſt the bis f 5 
ſhop of Lox ON. The king's. attempts on . 
ſities. He ſhews favour to the nonconformiſts—Sends an 

ambaſſador to the pope — Suſpends the penal laws, and grants 
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a general indulgence. A correſpondence carried on with the 
prince of Oxancs. The king purſues violent meaſures. 
Project of providing an heir to the crown. The king orders 
his declaration for liberty of conſcience to be red in the 
| churches. The biſhops conſult about it— petition the king 
— ſent to the Tower — tried and acquitted. The proceed- 
ings of the ſeveral parties in England. The king calls a par- 
liament — treads back the ſteps he had taken. The prince 
of Oxance lands in England, and brings a declaration with 
him. The king withdraws privately into France. The con- 
vention parliament. The proceedings of ſome of the biſhops 
and clergy. The prince and princeſs of OxAN O proclaimed. 
Proceedings in parliament. A ſynod of divines appointed — 
their proceedings. The , convocation — proceedings in it. 
Some biſhops deprived and others appointed to ſuccede them, 
Dr. Ti.LoTsoN made archbiſhop of Canterbury ---- his death 
and character. The controverſy about the Trinity. The 
biſhop of St. David's tried for Simony. The concluſion. 


APPENDIX. The inſufficient maintenance of the inferior 
clergy propoſals already publiſhed by the author of this work, 
for the ſupport of their widows and children --- and a further 
ſcheme for the augmentation of ſmall livings, which will be 
as much for the intereſt of the ſtate, as of the church. 
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N. B. The reader is defired, before he begins the work, to corre the 


following | 
„„ 0 i» $f pL 


P. 34-1. 13. for executed, read excuſed. p. 174. I. 3. dele him. p. 201. I. 6. for every, read 
ever. p. 242. I. 13. from the bottom, for to, read by, p. 258. I. 4. from the bottom, for 
Biſhop, read Archbiſhop. p. 305. I. 7. after acts, inſert and. p. 306. 1. ult. for care, read care, 
p. 334. I. 19. for terms, read forms. p. 380. I. 1. for to, read two. p. 382. l. 7, from the 
bottom, read WoODvIL. p. 394. I. ult. read Colleges. p. 447. I. 12. from the bottom, for 
Dioceſe, read Province. p. 567. 1. 13. read Cuddeſden. p. 604. I. 14. for legal, read regal. 
2 penult. for call, read cuſt. p. 613. 1. 21. for their, read the, p. 634. I. 8. after of, 
inſert ſuch, | - 
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O a Was Ar gan Wade «ot oaitid at Boſs 
worth, than the Earl of RicymonD cauſed Te Deum to 
be fung upon Beer by.the whole army ; which imme- 


Wa e Feld dee kings l the dene Humax the . 
euch. This was a kind ef f e be 


for a foundation to claim the crown, if he had had no other- 
right than that of conqueſt.” But he had the plea of a deſeent 
from the houſe of Lancaſter, and his intended marriage with 
the eldeft daughter of the "houſe of Vork. It was however 
no ſinall uneaſineſs to him, to determine in the inſtant on which 
of theſe he ſhould reſt his title. After having weighed in his 
own mind the inconveniences which appeared on all fides, he af- 
ſumed the ſtile of king in his own right, as heir of the houſe 
of Lancaſter; without mentioning the lady ErizapeTa, and 
avoiding the appearance of coming in by conqueſt. This was 
the title he avowed all thro his life; and this, ſays lord Bacon, 

ſpun him a thread of many troubles and ſediticon, On his ar- 
rival at London, he ſummoned all the perſons of diſtinction that 
were in town, de renewed his oath to marry the 
princeſs. But tho he was fincere in this engagement, yet he 
would not conſummate his marriage before his coronation; leſt 
it ſhould be neceſſary for the queen to be crowned with him, and 

a joint coronation might countenance: her title. Nor was he 


leſs cautious in uin A IO of the Oe till that ſo- 
Vol. II. FW BE lemnity 
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lemnity was performed ; leſt they ſhould take it into their heads 
' to enquire into his right: it being one thing to debate, whether 
a a prince who claims a crown has a fair title to it; and another 
thing to conſult, whether he muſt be turned out of a throne 
he is in poſſeſſion of. The ceremony of his coronation was per- 
an by the. eardinaP archbiſhop of GanTezpURY,;) who, taking 
it for granted that Hznzv's right was unqueſtionable, gave him 
no trouble about it. A few days after, the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter; and with ſuch, a diſpoſition towards him as the 
> himſelf could wiſb for. His buſimeſs in this: parliament, 
was to procure an entail of the crown upon himſelf; to reverſe 
the attainders of all his party; and to ſhew, that tho he had 
taken poſſeſſion of the throne by his own authority, yet he in- 
tended to govern by way of parliaments, like his predeceſſors, and 
not to aſſume a deſpotic power. The parliament ſecured the 
crown to him in the way he directed, in general terms; and he 
applied to the pope for his confirmation. But it is proper to ob- 
ſerve that he got all his titles inſerted in the bull; his deſcent from 
the houſe of Lancaſter, his marriage in the houſe of York, his 
victory in the field, and the act of parliament; all theſe titles 
blended together ſhew the uncertainty he was in about his right, 
and the perplexity which it threw him into. 


About the latter end of the year, the parliament being diſ- 
ſolved, the king called to his privy council MoxTon biſhop of Ely, 
who had been very inftrumental in the revolution; and Fox 
biſhop of Exeter, who had been alſo, employed by him in his 
affairs before he came to the crown. In a few days after, the 
long expected and much. deſired marriage between Henzy. and 
EL1ZaBETH was ſolemnized; and with much greater demonſtra- 
tions of joy on the part of the-people, than had been ſhewn on the 
day of the king's entrance into London, or on the day of 
his coronation z which awakened the jealouſy of the king, and 
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had no good effect on his temper towards the queen. The joy 
of this ſolemnity was not over, before the cardinal archbiſhop, 
who aſſiſted at it, died. He was brother to the lord Es8zx, and 
as little as we have ſeen of him, ſat two and thirty years in the 
chair of primate. But the times were then filled with civil 
Adiſſentions, dethroning and ſetting up kings; and learning and 
religion were in a very low condition. The only thing of any 

+ conſequence, in which this archbiſhop bore any part, was bring- 
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ing the art of printing into England; in the year fourteen hun- 
dred and fixty four. The archbiſhop being informed that a preſs 
was ſet up at Harlem, prevailed on Haney” the fixth, 9 
the throne, to ſend two men over under tlie title of merchant;, 
in order to conceal their buſineſs, with a thouſand marks in their 
pocket; of which three hundred were furniſhed by the arch- 
biſhop, that they x might make themſelves maſters of this-myſtery. 
As ſoon as they were ſettled: at Harlem, they cultivated an ac 
quaintance with one of the compoſitors; ; and at length, | 
money and promiſes, perſuaded him to carry off a ſet of Iten, | 
and embark with them in the night for England. ' When they 
came to the archbiſhop, judging Oxford a more convenient 
place for printing than London, he ſent the compoſitor thither; 
and for E b he ſhould ſlip away before he had diſcovered the 
whole ſecret, they ſet a guard upon the preſs': and thus the art 
of printing appeared ſoon at this univerſity, by the care ard 
contrivance of this archbiſhop, than at any. other place in Europe, 
except Mentz and Harlem. This was an act of public ſpirited- 
neſs well worthy of the care of a primate of En aer and 
if he had taken all the expence, ſmall as it was, as ch w/alt | 


the management of it upon himſelf, it would have been ſill 
more for ' his honour. But archbiſhop. Bovxcurrs - Was more 


like ſome of thoſe who have followed, than like ſome who had 
e before him, in that fee : notwithſtinding the nobleneſs of 
his birth, he had a mean and illiberal turn; and the only public 
behefi2tion from him that we can find, even in that age when 
public benefactions were in high repute, was an hundred and 
twenty pounds which he gave to the univerſity of Cambridge. But 
if we read of none of his virtues, we meet with none of his vices, 
except this of avarice; which in a great eœcleſiaſtick, whoſe ſoul 
can never be too much inclined to hberalitys. is one of the worſt, , 


The 44 of FS TAL being thus vacant by the death f 
Bovkenizs, the king caſt his eyes immediately on his faithful 
friend the biſhop of ELy ; and, that no'other perſon might think 
of it, committed it to his care during the vacancy. 15 ſoon as 
the neceſſary forms could paſs, Mox rox was accordin gly made 


primate, and the pope confitmied' his election. Nor was this the 
only favour which IN NOCENT the eighth granted the king. 


Hinzy's uncertainty about his title; which was the thorn in his 
E oooh * goaded him, and which * directed all 
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the actions of his reign, had induced him to entertain a ſuſpicion 
about the validity of his marriage. He and the queen Adee had 
ſprung from the ſame original flock, in the perſon « of Epward the 
third; but it was at that great diſtagce, that their marriage was 
not forbidden. by any law divine or civil. But HENRY was neyer 
ſatisfied that he had done enough to ſecure his title : and there- 
fore procured a bull from the pope | for a diſpenſation, and to 
decree the children from this marriage lawful heirs of the crown 
of England. All his pains and precaution however notwith- 
ſtanding, he met with frequent mortifications from the partizans 
of the houſe of Vork, to whom lie bore an inyeterate hatred. 
For the Engliſh had in a great meaſure thrown off their bigotry 
for the court of Rome, and were not ſo fooliſh as to imagine, 
that the authority of the pope could give him a title which he 
really had not. He had not reigned above two years before he 
had a battle to fight in defence of his crown: and perceiving 
that it was his inveteracy to the houſe of Vork which ſowered the 
* of his ſubjects, he reſolved at laſt on the coronation of his 
After two days had been ſpent in public devotion for his 
vietory; ſhe was crowned' at Weſtminſter with great ſolemnity, 
in the third year of his reign. Awakened by this unexpected 


danger, he Sar ambaſſadaur to the, pope.;... that by qual qualifying | 
the privileges of ſanctuary, he might take away all ſhelter for 


diſcontented people in which rebellions might be projected. 
The pope conſented to his r equeſt, and granted a bull to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe. © That if any lanctuary man did by night or 
cc qtherwile, get privily out of ſanctuary and commit miſchief 
cc or treſpaſs, and then come in again, he ſhould loſe the benefit 
« of ſanctuary for ever after. That howſocver the perſon of 
L the ſanctuary man was protected from his creditors, | yet his 

goods out of ſanctuary ſhould not. That if any took ſanc- 
64 2 for cauſe of treaſon, the king might appoint him 
cc keepers to look to him in ſanctuary. This abuſe of churches 
to ſcreen and protect villains, had been long complained of in 
England, and Hengy wanted the redreſs of it to extend further 2 
but the pope would not conſent. | 


About this time the archbiſhop. held a F at 4 in 
which the clergy of that city were prohibited from frequenting 
taverns, and from an expenſive luxury whic had been introduced 


into their. dreſs. Several raſh and intemperate preachers were 
Ms * likewiſe 
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likewiſe called to account, for taking toο much liberty with 
their biſhops, and for making themſelves popular by declaiming 
e them in che pulpit. The king, alſo began then, as well 
as days. ord Bacox, to parę a little the pri- 
the, 9 OF that elerks convict; ſhould be 
e they might taſte of ſome cot- 
200k i and. chat they. might carry a brand of infamyi 
But if, the king was for Jowering the privileges of the clergyz 
the pope was for Preſerving their perſons ſacredi for he We 
over. a hull at this time with ſuch powers; as nothing but the 
profligacy e furniſh : powers to pardon theft; 
debauchery, murder, incontinence; and every kind ' of crimes 
except aſſaulting che clergy, and, factions againſt the pope. The 
court of Rome. had of late years been checked ber d demand 
of, money x made epenly upon, the Engliſh, and therefore. this e- 
pedient was, tried: it was tried with ſuch: ſucceſs, that Grdtas 
— aue r 
is maſter, and proc e 1 
ak) celter for Bite f. Ia order to keep r 
humour, who was at that time firſt miniſter and favourite of the 
Eing, the red hat was ſent ſoon afterwards to Mon ro, with a bull 
from Alxx aN the ſixth; empowering him to. — mo- 
naſteries, and all other places, privileged, from archiepiſ 
ordinary juriſdiction. Hiſtorians are {lent as to the —— whic 
the archbiſhop. made of. this authority]: but we may — 1 
think, that a man of his activity and good diſpoſition would not 
receive it to no purpoſe, When there Was ſuch a great occaſion 


to. SE cara tit. Fer xcbgious;houſes had for, ſome time made it theit 


to, draw parochial cures within Qheir kee e and 
1 — affording A, very ſlender conſideration: to thoſe who 
Fd ene — their qualifications were anſwerable. Thus 
A the deſign of endowing churches, and depriving 
rochial clergy. of, t eee enen Laing 
eres nech 4111 obs ds mid alan eg 
; . 8 jor bas niz ad dis 
RE e . 3 
was that of bis family: and therefore that he might add a 15 
to the houſe of Lancaſter, he ſent an ambaſſadour to the court 
of Rome, ; to.defire the canonization of the late king HEN R, 
In order to gratify. his majeſty. in this requeſt, che pope directe 
den n to the cardinal! bilden nd ur Fex, the other 
Vol. II. fav vourite 
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| favourite of the king, who had been newly tranſlated to the' ke 
of Durham. The biſhops/executed'their commiſſion, in enquit- 
ing into the life and miracles of king Hewxy ; 3 but the ceremony 
did not proceed. Some hiſtorians are of opinion, that the con- 
clave declined to canonize ehis priſee o che ee of his mean 
abilities 3 as being afraid that the of the faints might fuller, 
if a f ock Bitle ſenſe was taken into their order. 
Others, knowing the king's exceſſive avarice, e 2 
think, impute it to Hunzy's' unwillingneks to pay the charge 
of this ſolemnity, which the court ef Rome had held up t80 
high. Whatever was the true reaſon, the matter died under de. 
bate; and che king conterited hinfelf” with rettiving the bones 
of Havnr | the fach from Windſor to Weſttninfler ; for which 
he had'a licence from the (pope. in the laſt year'sf this 


died cardinal: Mox rev, archbifhop 0 nterbury, lord” ea 
cellor, and firſt miniſter to the king. He hae great natural 
arts, Which he had improved by the ody of the Law; and other 


1 in which, coniering th 4g he vn, 


preferments in 'the Ie ehe, in the reign „Hanz 
pot pan "and x es in the privy cone. Nr N he 


frequent factions and diſturbanees in the court of — p 
prince, Non rox had the wiſdom: to keep clear of them, and 
continue firm to the intereſt of his ſovereign. On the acceffion 
of Epwanp, and at the death of Hunay, this fidelity was ob- 
ſerved to his honour by the king: his majefty conrted 
him as it were to his favour, brought him again to the council 
board, promoted him to the fee of Ely, and made him one of 
the executors of his will. The reader muſt remember the reſt 
of his tory till the revolution under Haney 3/ who gave him! His 
| entire confidence from the beginning ef his reign, i ole 
it till the cardinaFs death. "Whatever night be his'defedts'ss an 
archbiſhop,” he had getiius, learning, ſecrecy,” and experience, 
to make him an able ſtateſman. His great power and: intereſt 
with the king, and taking the _—_— the king ſometimes upon 
himſelf, had'acquired” him'the'envy and diſpleaſure of the no- 
bility, an cke people. Thus the frequent fubfidies and op- 
. „ „rr 
count poor achbiſkop: whereas it appeared his 
death, char the miniſter” was We fore 5 upon 
theſe meaſures, that de reſtained the s avarice, avarice, and di 


: ©UTUO Th: 3 | * his 


— 
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bis rae of raifing” He brought the” air” of telerve 
in a flatefman” aur @ommon converſation; Which made i 
fotnetimes harſh and ”* Eord” Bacon ſays,” that he 
was harſh and jawghty fr his varme, but 0 
mour uns hot natural w kim, and affumed only th make u trial 

j —— they would 


bair ' unexpected language; themſelves on 
poly gs and ſtand the hock of a-ſur ut be this as it 


might: the great lines n e e tn unhurt. His for- 
rune was diſpoſect of fntably to his rank and the largeneſs of his 

revenue; in daily rmmificerice and li chbſe wie were in 
need; and at he death he bequeathed it all ta pious uſes]: He 
did not fill the ſee of Canterbury much above 4 thirct of the 
time that his predeceſſor did: but he took an oath, of his 
executory/ beſote his death; chat hey ſhould maintain "twenty 
ſchelars at Oxford; and tem at —— for . 
Among his other goed qualities, we not to ornit the'con- 
ſeientious freedoms whiek we aue Asch ke Wed With the king; 
repreſenting his miſcartiages"'to/ ham with that gravity and re- 


Twhiich/ became” his office and” cRarhster- In'trath, 
Monroe was" great 


and if religion and 


"= 


and a god tan for the time he lived in; 
learning did not flouriff muck in hiv adi 


nifiration; it Wis more his" misforewne; than his fault, © There 


have been wiſer and better times; and yet in in theſe there have 
been archbiſhops, neither © great; nv © good, een * 
6 2e 0 245 Gu , | 
There hal been ve ery er lprofeoerians agu Wees n e 
reigw ef ch king —— e — further 
than a trifling But after the death of the archbiſhop, 
there was ſome ervelty exerciſed towards the Lotfirds; and two 
very old people; were burat in Smithfield for ity that 
ae — rigor? m of 


converting a 
f againſt che arguments of 


his converts —. — imm 


eh of giving 
after. Aue y told 
ſomewhat confuſedly; 


and F-- ſhould rather think there! is a 
— . not {killed in religio "of 
having tried his ſtrengeh th | 
convert him, pry ord; ph pee} rd "The fre 
of Can y having been vacant the laſt year by the death of 
Menren; Dran, biſhop of Saliſbury, was, by the King's di- 
't | WER rections, 


„ this us 


e 
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rections, promoted to it; in which. he died the following wing year 


and was ſucgeded.;,by Warm biſhop of London Soon after 


the elevation of this prelate; to the primacy, he made . Fer 


| gulations for bis. court of audience, and the court of arches; 


with the conſent of the adyocates, ant ,proctors, belonging, to. 
them. It was at this time,; and in conſęquence of theſe regula - 
tions, that the judges of the court were . to aſſigu ad- 
vocates and prgctors tom ſollicite 9 Plead che cauſes of poor: 
people: gratis, and all the .officers. of the courts to wave their 
tees : in caſe any advocate or proctor appointed by the . judges; 
were remiſs in the management of ſuch. cauſes, or ręfuſed to go 

on without money, they; w rp to be Silo ever diſabled from PHacr: 
wg theſe FOYER! ogra eee i 2103 thi 10 bib 

dl 1692 Smit 


" Whit the x Oo was! e ib ——_ heaping) up Tighes, 


Troubled with, falling upon his lungs, gave him warning of ano- 
ther buſineſs which he had to do, of — iter conſequence; 37 
to prepare for another world, from which See could not 
exempt him, and in which they would. afford him no ſort of; 
joy. This warning being repea — often inclined him, according! 
to the devotion of thoſe, times, to accelerate the religious foun-.. 
dations which he had begun, to encreaſe his alms, to grant a: 
general pardon, and to free all the priſons, in and about unt | 
don, of 7 Who lay confined for debts and fees under forty; 
ſhillings, by paying the money himſelf. The bitter cries of his 
people, and the reproofs thundered out of the pulpits againſt 
the — — Gb oppreſſions of his miniſters to fill his offers, at. laſt 
reached his ——— but his heart had been too much placed upon; 
his gold to bring forth the fruits of. repentance. He had a 
ſenſe — the injuſtice he did his fubjecs, i in letting looſe; his my 
cious miniſters armed with his authority rity, and he, might be ſorry; 
that it was an injury: but he was ſo much delighted 1 the, 
daily. encreaſe of his. money which theſe miniſters made, that he 
could not bring himſelf, with all his remorſe, to put a ſtop to 
their proceedings. Amazing infatuation | What a leſſon is Here 
againſt admitting — oe nat of. this; vice of. coyctouſheſs 2. 
The king. au of th. juſtice that he did the nations. by the. exac>, 
tions which he authorized his miniſters. to ſet on foot ; he ſaw the, 
miſeries which he brought upon them by this injuſtice, ; in drains, 
gt them al their. Weil and then ke it up eee 
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only thing he could bring 
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in commerce in his own coffers; he ſaw himſelf juſt on the 
brink of the grave, to which he ſhould deſcend: with the curſes 
n people, and that no part of this money 
could retard his journey, or give him any conſolation in it; 
nay he ſaw by. that very remorſe which was then ſticking about 
him, goading him for his mercileſs and inſatiable love of gold, 
that his end would he ſtill more wretched ; and yet, under all 
this conviction, he permitted his miniſters to continue oppreſ- 
ſing and plundering more gold, to the 
laſt moment of his life. In ſhort, his love of money was ſo 
predominant, and it had made his heart; ſo callous againſt all 
conſiderations of duty, worth, - honour, or reputation, that the 
himſelf to in contradiction to this 
paſſion, under the ſtings of conſcience and a view of the grave, 
was to leave directions in his will, that reſtitution ſhould be 
r EONY 
lem than uni by hn e 


Thus, after a reign of e 8 Odin Haxar 
oy 4 — ͤAZ&ků⅜ĩ5—2 had, nine; leaving 
3 r 
thouſand po There is no need 


— 
„ r 


aut, that avarice was che ruling paſſion of his life; and that 


Monde) whether got henaurably! or diſhonaurably, 3 ily or un- 


ly, was the - meaſure. of all his tion. 
My lord Bachm, dope; 4e he certainly was hominis 
« alletion and oblerrance.” | What his b meant by this 


term, or from what: part of Henay's: biftory he gathered this 
opinion of bim, I dont know. - That 1 
farms of religion, in aeoding an the public ſervice of the church, 
I beliove, may be very true: but chat he had thoſe | affections 
of ind which Anas Wig odoing the wk af Goo frm: 
2 — 2 to. We haue 


lord Shoot . 
wide of a 
eks they carried 


. 


gned a reaſon for it, very 
regard w io ano 8 . having rich 


their reward 2 W from 


Vor II. thoſe 
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thoſe * paſſions which uſually dwell in the fouls of princes : | 


but it was not therefore from any principle of religion, that he 
attempted no ambitious projects, that he ſought peace and not 


glory, and that he was continent and not voluptuous. Ambition, 
fame, and the pleaſures of love and wine, had no charms for 


HENRY; and no wonder he did not purſue them. They were 
all ſwallowed up in a paſſion for the crown of England, and 
for money. I believe he never performęd a ſingle action of any 
moment, from the time he won the battle of Boſworth, but 
what had a view to one of theſe two objects. The only prin- 
ciples which he appears: to me to have had, I muſt confeſs, 
were to ſecure himſelf upon the throne, and to heap up riches. 
Every thing elſe ſeems affected, and affected politically, to aſſiſt 
him in theſe principles: / unleſs we except his public foundations, 
and his fine chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey; which were apparent- 
ly dedicated to his own glory, more than the glory of Goy. 
Notwithſtanding the great encomiums which were given' in his 
life time of his wiſdom, and by moſt hiſtorians after his death, 
yet they were certainly owing to his good fortune, rather than 
to his genius, and to cunning and reſerve more than ſolid judg- 

ment and policy. This cùnning was of as much uſe to him 


perhaps in the two great points he had in view, as the moſt 


refined wiſdom would have been. A good part of this cun- 
ning was to paſs on the world for a prince of greater wiſdom 
than he was, that he might be feared at home and abroad. 
To this end he employed ſpies in every court of Europe be- 
ſides his public miniſters; and to make them the more unſuſ- 


pected he had them ſolemnly curſed by name at St. Paul's croſs 


every Sunday. This may be artifice and it may be policy; but 
will any one ſay that it is wiſdom or religion? He has been 
commended by ſome hiſtorians for his love of peace, and clemency. 
The former has been already accounted for: he had no taſte 
for military glory, and war counteracted one of his two princi- 
ples, the hoarding up of money: the latter is reſolved as eaſily 
into the other; for the leſs blood he drew, the more treaſure 
he took; © and he was the more ſparing in the one, that he 
c might be the more preſſing in the other, ſays my lord Ba- 
con. His ſecrecy and ſuſpicion, were equalled by nothing but 
his avarice and tyranny. In truth, the arbitrary power which 
he exerciſed towards the latter end of his reign eſpecially, his 
inſatiable appetite to money, his haughtineſs, and reſerve, gc. 
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quired him the hatred of all his ſubjects. The good laws' which 
paſſed in his time, and which have been generally much” ap- 
plauded, were not the laws of the prince but of the parliament”; 
and he muſt have been à wretch indeed if he had not aſſented 
to them. In ſhort, without any vice, but that of covetouſheſs; 
which drew, and always will draw, a great deal of ill within 
its circle, HENRY the eventl. had ſo few virtues as a man, and 
ſo few qualities as a prince, that he died hated or autor 
all his Nn and aimed none * an 55 
| 4010 il IG VCODEW HFA Wart 
Die this” deaths ef Wh king, Ae fly an Hrwrr 7 of 
Wales ſucceded to his dominions. He 120 then attained to the 
age of eighteen, within about two months, was of a very lively 
genius well improved by education, and f graceful perſon. 
In the life time of *AxTHur his elder brother, the late king 
had intended him for the church, as the cheapeſt way of pro- 
viding for a younger ſon: and when by the death of his brother, 
Hzxxy became heir apparent to the crown, the king his fa- 
ther kept him to his ſtudies, leſt his active and fiery ſpirit, 


might have raiſed a dangerous competition for the Ane, Gevelved 
on him, thro tlie line of tne hoe of York, by his mother's 


death. By this means when HE Nn the eighth came to the crown, 
he was better ſkilled in languages and philoſophy. than prinees 
uſually are. His favourite ſtudy was divinity, as it was then 
taught in the univerſities ; which was only a ſcience of hard un- 
meaning words, and of vain and uſeleſs queſtions. But the more the 
king was exerciſed in theſe abſtruſe points of ſpeculation, the 
leſs he was accuſtomed to the affairs of government. He 
ſelected therefore a privy council, by the advice of his - 
mother the ducheſs of RichMðỹ e, out of thoſe whom his 
father had moſt employed and confided in, to whoſe delibera- 
tions he ſubmitted. In a few) days after, the general pardon 
which had been granted by his father juſt before his death, was 
confirmed; and a — iſſued out, that if any one could 
pig himſelf to have been oppreſſed under the cover of the 
g's prerogative,” he ſhould have ſatisfaction. Numberleſs were 
the petitions ſent in upon this proclamation againſt the two rapa- 
cious miniſters of his father: but yet great difficulties occurred 
in condemning them capitally by the laws of England. In 
order therefore that they might be given up to public juſtice, an 
act of injuſtice: was exerciſed upon tam 1 and having commit- 


ted 
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ted ſo many crimes within the ſcreen of the law, for which 
however it was thought they deſerved to die, by a fatality not 
uncommon, they were tried for crimes which they had not 
committed me to . found guilty, Crone, and ex- 


Whilſt means were . 85 pang 
of the way, the king and his council had an affair of much 
greater conſequence to determine, and that was the king s, Mar- 
riage with CATHARINE widow of his brother ArTHUR ; to whom 
by his father's order he had been contracted ten months after his 
brother's death, by 4 ee Rather of Gb that 
rinceſs, and b a on from pope Julius 
: „ HNW * ſeventh copld not bear the thoughts 
funding the money he. had regciped in part of 2 
dower; nor of letting her enjoy her ſettlement an the repeit 
of the remainder. 22 0 be ſome reafops of ſtate. like- 
wiſe, which induced this manarch, to propale à marriage be- 
. 
able er this ce ve at to 
"xd till he had F ther notion: er-rcherhey he 
was hr by the renin of thing ego of Rane 
2 1 on 


him, no doubt implicit 
e 

aſide the contract. S Upon 

death of . the Spaniſh ambaſſa e 


. . 


pans ,Y — FT... 
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morial upon this ſubject; and it was debated in council with 


great whether the king ſhould: conſummate his mar- 
riage wich the princeſs CATHARINE. It was alledged againſt 
= Pn that it was contrary to the laws of God, unheard 
motig Chriſtians, way 2: any within the reach of the 

power. opinion ularly was 
pi — who conſidered vane: vw 
thing ſhort of inceſt. But Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord 
riyy ſeal, was of another mind. He went vehemently into tha 
notiom of the papal authority; as what no perſon upon 
earth could limit or difown ; and as. the pope had 3 
penſation, he ſaid it was a proof thar he had the power, and 


_ the king might fit down fatisfied with it. Tb theſe argiiments 


concerning eonſfeience, the | biſhop added others drawn from 
reaſons of ſtate, and the king's intereſt; Faſt ef all he dwelt 

he gel ah eiegud imer 4d the princeſs, andi who 
had affirmed: that the was ll a virgin notwithſtanding her for- 
mer marriage. Not a void! was they faid of the proteſtation 
which the r had entered four cats before this c- 
wit, nor of the late - king's inju 0.60 hits never to carry it 
into execution: but the being em the 
ſide of biſhop-Fox — 1s favourtd;' 
the marriage was ———— i Gout, Ind mbnths- from 
2 ˙ M happy: ale tne 
ſoternly crowned . days after, E Was nerefſury to be thuw 
particular abt marriage veitiy the printeſd of Waldes, 
in order ta underſtand the N 8 
un nnen Du e HjOy i 


ona a Gone 
a8 the affairs of 
-cdart? bur entertains 


Cx — Behg ders 10 de, Hb 055 
I! Romy — 8 


Wichert ravaſies; de Leber e bmaſted ——— whichy 
His facher had fr Need bis hofotr and his comficnce to acquire: 
The old biſhop of Winctzsrzx, who had been a witneſs: of 
the care and injuſtice with which the late king had amaſſed this 
treafire, was hurt f mei bor this! — gintns: Herchm- 
mn openly &f the a tie load vctafiber;- 2 
Vor. II. W | 
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whom he was but upon ill terms, for being remiſs in not re- 
ſtraining this extravagance of the king. But finding theſe. com- 
plaints were not regarded, his next buſineſs was to trie to ſup- 
plant his rival, by introducing one of his own dependants to the 
king; whoſe qualifications might eclipſe the glory of the lord 
Sunk in his maſter's ſervice. To this purpoſe, he got WorLszy, 
who had been his chaplain, and was now dean of Lincoln, to 
be made almoner to the king. This man had made himſelf 
eminent, by his abilities in ſome employments, i in the late reign; 

and was in a good meaſure capable of puſhing his, fortune 
on the merit of his on character. But — biſhop Fox had 
placed him in this fituation under his patronage, WoLszy began 
immediately to addreſs | himſelf to thoſe inclinations of the 
young king which he found to be moſt predominant in him. 
The dean being naturally of an open gay facetious temper, 
would 3 divert himſelf with the king and his compa- 
nions in ſuch exerciſes, as were moſt agreeable to the levity and 
the paſſions of youth; and, if what P. VOII ſays is true, ſuch 
as did not comport with the character of a clergyman, eſpecially, 
in a dignity next to that of a biſhop. If I had not given this 

account of Worszy, the reader da: have been — 16-1 | 
find the abſolute- ey be baden over. the king, and cue 
he managed all affairs in church and ſtate. There appeared 
at this time, to be as perfect an union of the church of England 
with that of Rome, as there had been almoſt in any reign pre- 
ceding: and if there were any grounds of complaint from that 
ſide againſt our biſhops and =—_ it could not be on account 
of oppoſing the pope's nM ir the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the Romiſh church, or the eccleſiaſtic liberty they were ſo fond 
of. They were rather to be blamed indeed for diſcovering too 
violent and unreaſonable a zeal againſt thoſe, whoſe 8 
were productive of a reformation of religion in theſe reſpects. 
Accordingly, ſeveral at this time, who propagated the doctrines 
taught by Wick IIrr, were perſecuted, and ſuffered death. I 
have already obſerved, that there had been a long night of 
groſs and profound ignorance in England; and learning was yet 
but in its 5 fince the i invention aaf en 1 „ bra: thei 
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and to fix a cenſure of diſgrace 
cou preached a ſermon at St. Paul's croſs 


he affirmed, that the act was contrary 


and commons very 


Ox T. XVI. l iT ORK: QF ENGLAND. 1 5 
was , in the ing of this reign, between the ſecular and 
eccleſiaſtical courts. Lare the late king, as the 
reader may remember, that clerks ROT ſhould be - burnt 


in the hand: and a temporary law was made in this reign, 
that murderers and robbers, not being prieſts nor deacons, 
ſhould be denied the benefit of their clergy. But this gave great 
offence to the eccleſiaſticks; who being 3 of their immuni- 
ties, and judging that if Ha 2h orders were made thus free with, 
the ſacred orders would be attempted next, they made fuch an 
oppolition to it, that the act was to continue in force only till the 

of the next parliament., To prevent its being reaſſumed 
upon it, the abbot of Winca- 
againſt it; in which 
to the laws of GOD 
« and the liberties of the church, and that all who aſſented 
<« to it, as well ſpiritual as temporal perſons, had by ſo doing 
« incurred the cenſures of the church. Not content with thus 


1 ing the whole legiſlature, he immediately afterwards pub- 
a book, to 


to prove that all clerks even of the lower orders 
were facred, and could not be judged by the temporal courts. | 
This open 3 in a time of parliament, incenſed the lords 
juſtly . addrefied the king to ſuppreſs 
the inſolence of the clergy. Upon this addreſs, the caſe was 
ſolemnly argued before the king and the bench of judges. Dr. 
ps hare a cyan, and one * his N counſel, e 


ent with it; and that the Wr 11. of eg which was 
what all laws. intended, and which ought to be preferred fo 
every thing elſe, dared that crimes ſhould be. puniſhed by 

whomſoever Noon: The abbot, who was counſel for the 
clergy, excepted to this, and ſaid, the church had made a 
decree, expreſly contrary, to which every one ought. to pay obe- 
dience under the pain of mortal fin; and therefore that the 
trial of clerks ,jin...ecular .courts was a fin in itſelf. To this 


Sraxpisk anſwered, that it certainly could not be true, that 


all the decrees of the church were ——— under the pain of 
ſin, becauſe tho there was a decree for the reſidence of biſhops 


at they cathedrals 2 0 al * feſtivals of the Jer, yet the 
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greater part of them did not obey it: but however, that ho de- 
cree could have any force in England till it was receives there; 
that this decree to exempt clerks from civil judgment had never 
been admitted in this kingdom; and as well ſince the making 
it, as before, clerks had been wield for crimes in the kgs 
courts, and before his judges. This was a part of the argument 

to which the abbot thou ght fit to make no reply : he contented 
himſelf with oppoſing to it an authority from the ſcripture, 
ce in the words, he faid, of our Saviour CHRIST, Tovcy Not 
« MINE ANOINTED; A gainlt which no cuſtom, how general 
« ſoever, can take acc. The civilian, who it ſeems knew 
more of the ſcripture than the abbot, informed him that theſe 
words were put by David in his pfalter, above a thoufand 
years before our Saviour, and had 25 relation to civil judica- 
tories. The abbot had been © boaſting very confidently, like 
every noiſy ignorant pretender, that * could baffle and con- 
found any one who ſhould undertake to maintain the queſtion 


againſt him; but when it came to the proof he was found 
extremely wanting, and his vain flouriſh befote ferved only to 
make him more contem oy and ridiculous, After this debate, 
it was moved in acl the — that the” biſhops 
ſhould compell the 8 TEnQu » fince he was 
ſo evidently Iefeated, an to recant his Fades at St. Paul's erofs; 


with this motion; averrin 


Da the biſhops had to comply 


abbot $ opinion i in every PR. | ol 
Many warm ' contentions aloe Wir he iy une 


the ſecular power, in the ſame ſeſſions of parliament : and - 


convocation that was then ſitting; finding” 1 general outery 
made about this affair of eccleſiaſtical, ny, called ren 


The articles they objected a gainſt him hein being pu put into writing, 
the bill of conipliinr was delivered to him, and a day aſſigned 
him to give in his anſwer. But the doctor perceiving wheat they 
aimed at, and knowing 1 what a poor chance he flog in. a trial 
before the convocation, claimed the King's as His 
counſel. The convocation'excufed chemſelves ta his miaje „ a8 
not intending to trie SrANnSR for, what He kad flid in e cauſe 

againft the abbat, but fat ſome "Gvinity lectures which be lat 


red that were contrary © the laws of Gop; and the liberties of 
4 2 the 


at they were bound by the laws of holy * 5 the 
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the church, which they were band ee inen, eee e 

. ei e See ee t 9 3 re 
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commons, addreſſed the king to defend, the buufſckel don = 

15 


counts of law, and the — of the crown, acgor 
cnemies. As good a divine as the King was, he found Fele in 


the ſame oaths and to protect the doctor from the —— 


no little perplaxity with this difpute. Up cg be was very 


leg to give up tha juriſdi e oourts g 
=y bow in his name, and. eee om A os 
of his apppinting : and; on the other han ng 
elinstien to guarrs) with. the-ecclchatlicks, from ak : 
witheld by intereſt; and by. principle... In th Fj 


ealled fer Du Vaar u then dean af 8 9 
upoh hin allegeancei to deglarg the: whole, truth: df. 
to him that he might kygw hat ta ta determine, 
like „ aſtas fog. þ e RK 
nao ak his Raith, hie gonſcienge, and all 
Weng eonening.cletlas to 
cular yndge, Which - had hw alas pre 
very well eonfiſt 
2 $2499 W447; 


— The W c che convocation. 1 


was, firſt. red f which SH df K articles. py Hibs that 115 
64 Nane lown er ee e 


bm 
rene 10 — 9 %s iy: — chal who xegeive it,, Pic 
that che ſbidy of the ganen la Was needleſs. = 
« of! the Ababa line of the decretumjm, ſa 
« cemid hola been ee gbligg C 
Ta theſe articles the desto nnſwared; That the M, A 
bach, had never been mige hy Hiri i n Fublig lecture, 
one of pleadings and if hes Dad aſſergeck them of amy time in 


3 which he digs B06 8cr0889D57s * n Wann 
Vol. _ 
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cern.” Leſſer orders, he allowed, in one ſenſe are ſacred, and i in 
another they are not facred; as tlie "firſt article talkin notice. 
But as to the ſecond, and Hürth he owned he had taught them 
publicly, and was ready to juſtify them at any time. The 
counſel for the clergy objected to this doctrine, that as no man 
could judge his father by the law of 'Gop, on account of that 
commandment, © honqur thy father,” fo churchmen being ſpi- 

ritual fathers, they could not be judged by the laity who were 
their children. Weak and contemptible as this argument was, 
it was the only one that was brought in favour of the ecele- 


ſiaſticks in this debate: and STANDisn replied, / that if the pa- 
rallel was allowed, it could conclude for none of an inferior 


order to a prieſt, for none ſuch were fathers; but however, that 
a judge was in that character fu to his natural father,” and 


perior 
might ſummon ſuch a one before him, without any breach of 


the fifth commandment; which, like- the other 5 kn ſhalt 


not kill”, was not to be underſtood: literally without ſome lati- 
tude and exception. The doctor was well ſupported 
in order to juſtify the opinion he had given the king. To prove 
the truth of the fourth article, that the laws of the chureh did 
not bind any but oſe who Had received chem; he ſaĩd that in 
ancient time, the ſecular prieſts had been always married, but: in 


the days of AusTIN the monk, a decree was made to the con- 


' trary, which was received in England” ſome time and in many 


other places: however, as it was not received univerſally, the Greek 


church never thought themſelves bound by that decree; ſo that 
to this day their prieſts had wives, as well as other ſocular men. 
If therefore they had never been condemned by the church, in 
not obeying a a decree for the celibacy” of the clergy: which they 
had not received, then the convening eccleſiaſticks into civil 
courts, which had beem Always practiſed in England, was no fin, 
novrithtanlng any decree of the church which had not been 
here received.” Nor was this, hie added, the caſe of privileges 
which 'coficern only à man's private intereſt; it concerned the 
Common god of the whole fealin, and tllis was: always to be 
preferred t6 all other Confiderstiens The matter being thus ar- 
| on both ſides, all the judges delivered their opinion in theſe 
Fords, <c that all thoſe. of the convocation,>who had awarded 
45 A citation a Bravia; were in the caſe of a Sno 


<'Ficias ;” and thus the co ure broke ip. >. i ADHRUT VIE 
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. che houſe, of bench e, and l eye 2 king's 
council, were called before his majeſty; when Wöxsur in theit 
kneeled don before the king, ind in E umme of; al 
= th clergy- rem j6c his Gy ey had 7 4 them intended 
1 to do's t might derogate the ro preroga- 
YA ce tive, and —— of all himſelf, who owed his we om only 
*.to-the king's-favour: but that this matter of convening clerks, 
«ſeemed in the opinion of them all, to be contrary to tlie 
he. of Gop and the liberties of che church, which they 
«. were bound by their oaths to maintain according to their 
power. He therefore entreated his ma majeſty in their name; 
e chat to avoid the cenſures of the church he would refer the 
matter to the deciſion of the pope and his chuncil at the 
court of Rome. "The being in anſwer-to this aid, it ſeems 
eto us that Dx / Sr ANDISH and others of our ſpiritual couneil 
e have: anſwered you fully in all points. The old biſſiop of 
WiIxcfzsT ERB Raving no argument at hand to confute his ad- 
— — to the uſual artifice of men of 1 
againſy theirLinſeriorewhohave''n more ſenſe and 

- will Doorn a 
4 Bir) Dx. graxpren not n 
; to which: the DR. per 
_ «6 ſhould one poor gi do alone, againſt all the biſhiops and 
bet elergy of England? Shame and confuſion had now covered 
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the face of every: churchman;that was preſent, and a dead filtnee 
enſtied. After ſometime, arclibiſndp Wann Au recbllected him. 


ſelf enough to ſay, . chat in former times, divers holy fathers of 
> herbe hal oppolhd ths execution 'of that” law, and ſome 
—— ſuffered martyrdom\.in- the-quarrel:” Thie lord "chief 
ſtiec made anſwer,” © tfiat fliany had maintained that 
* law, and many holy fathers Aras re te it; which 
« it was not to be preſumed they would have done, had Tack 
. knowii rune Wrap the la of GOD: beſides; felony 
determined in che tempcral eourts, if clerks a . 
of-it:were tried at all they muſt 'botried! there? and there was 
— he Cid, f which ould trie tdem for it in tlie 
bout ſpiritüal. The d thus lat an cnd;/ the king de 
| —— — on 5 werds: 4 By the Pertiiftem 
| *iilandCtordinance of: Gon we: are: hing of And; and che 
e e 3 had ever i Biperice but 


nomudin „ Gop 


y and truly anſwered, c what 
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“ Gon alone. [Therefore knew ye Well, that we will maigtain 
10 the right of « our crown and of our temporal juriſdiction, aa well in 
cc birne in all other points, in as ample . our pro- 

< genitors haye done before our time; and ds for your — 
« we are Well aſſured, that, you ef -the ſpititunlixy go expreßly 

« againſt, the words of divers of them, as hath, been ſhewed y 
% by ſome of our cquncil; and yon interpret yqur degrees at 
« your pleaſure, but we. will net agree to them mar than our 
ee progenitors, haue done in former, times. Wots zv. finding 
how his maſter was inclined upon this article, would makg no 
other effort, to riſque his diſpleaſure: but the arghbiſhop; entzeated 
his, majeſty; very - hurably,.:that, the matter might. be reſpi - 
they could get a reſolutionfrem the court of Rome: and if 
und that this judgment of clerks: 32 
ſiſtegt with the laws of. Gop, they would conform themielies to 
che lam of the land. The reader will. abſerve che ignorance and 


the ohſtinacy of Bzcxzn.revived amotig hie, ſugesde: hut it 


does not appear that the pope interpoſed an this Mſꝑuts, Lxothe 


tenth was then in the chait, a moderate and able mana 4 
whom, Hana vi. was ſo. negeſſarx at this junsturel, chat is wag nat | 


ght expedicat king made fo 
— to the archbiſhop's . requeſts hut commanded, that Dm. 
ST4ax D158 ſhould be diſmiſſed hy the convocation withmit;, any 


further trouble. Thus ended. this: conteſt; brtween 4 
and civil, Power, in whieh.the, clexgy'fuffered in their authority, 


as, well as in their reputation amomę the peopls;/ their exemption 
being found to have no foundationiatall-butintheir-awn deere; 
Which was a judgment ef their bmg in their own favour." I 


have heen 1 ul, and partigulkr in relating This conteſt, 
becauſe. it ſerms to bays had a. gregtt influench, aN tg: have di- 


poſed boch the king 100 people abe rations hich And 
in ia kew years. do n rig boil exdasl x L . * 
* DR! 21 LEA Dido rafts bom 497 i 0 105 Jon RN 
the 83 —— to 1 of 
(50 by che kings, and: had prohſianary bull from the- 
for: that promotions H heſere he was hvell ſett led in bis bi. 


Able, tho. Rene, Yorkihocaming iNacabtche wes ird few —__ 


wandlated tg thaiſee Rute hat h thing he femed-meſi 
i ttent 49; obtain, sp, dre, bünour d the: Roman purple: 
gan i Ilg time chis dali wes gratified. The pope. being 
an dn pied of g War aggiaſt the — 
6 1 tribution 
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in wit : 
Nee 5 holineſs, ſent the. 
w 


nk he was. grown : more. .vain, im 


pride, and er 1 La of alias king 


Gunz, XVI. 1HIS TORY: OB ENGLAND. 2 
tribution from, the Engliſh. clergy :_ang. that the king a al 
ith. his meaſures, who; was. din 


ty after Si ue 
an ambition. * De 15 a 
. —— Op 


lend ano RY that. they, were not in g 1 
grant any new, ſubſidies. R . 5 decree 
of the council of, Conſtance aber the pop. old. Jojo ggmpohnen 
2905 the 5 e de e 1 Po t of a Tae? Council. It 

be e the Engliſh clergy 

F ns of; the « court, of 

e [ 8 to make a A Rand 

och thein money, and their f 25 
| thought fit; But, whilſt they, were. th 

Ng. = u themſelves from the the papal Wen Be 

like 0 . e e e e be: 169 


ever; "and Te bee 8 5 Mn 
he. invented. ho e every body, hower 


nation, 


* 0 93 5 om he 

Fad. = NT BRDURY 
was, no ke of lo; great a 
diſtinction, but 1 5 85 Yi wi ee = PIES uf him 
in the , provi remember 
chis conteſt i in ſe ö 0 been — 4 
termined by the ing in N e which t Worszr 
thought himſelf 9 22. e. his . —. Or Re he pre- 
pared to revive the. conteſt;,in, .contempt of this... prohibinen. 
Archbiſh iſhop Waxnau, who pi, Oe EN le per- 


| path it would be to no purpoſe to Gute this point 5 the 
cardir k dan that he might be Ka 1921 o 6 fo 
lagreeab 


a ult upon, ,autho 4% . 0 i me. 
6. Th - 


"Oo migh mga bay paſh, e Ja 
Vol. 1 Frimates 
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3 T HE DPOCE BOIABTICAT | Boo N 
ate's requeſt” was no ſooner” hs than" pratited, andthe 

e day the king gave' che great ea? to Woterr. He wanted 
g Arn esel his grandeur; büt a cg million from 
che pope td be legate a latere; "and this tas xpedited try Big Th 
the following 7 5 2 Bit that which chiefly "drew the Varrel of 
the clergy upon the cardinal” was h duft wich be obtained from 
Rome ; autlit bim to viſtt alf cdie monaſteries and ecclæſſi 
afticks of England, aid fo difpere with all the "ws ef- We 


* 


church for *6ne hoe hear after the date of this commiifiiort. 
The power that was granted him by the bulls was nor mere 
invidious tha the terms ifi which it A drawn: for the 5 
of it was full of ſevere reffexions on the mattiefs and. 
of the dergy, who arc'faid in it to be delivered over to'a be 
bate mind. How true Toever this Publit cenſure of them "might 
be, it was thought by indifferent People, to be indecent in the 
cardinal to get it faſtened upon thert, whoſe Miles eres 
and more notorious. ' He” had certainly however a mind 1peric 
to that of moſt men: bei the'cotmptions(of"t the clergy w 
10 offenſide, and their i ipnorance ſo Profound, that unle 
effectual means were uſtd for correcting theſe, it was irh oflible 
but that the' order muſt fall into cofempt. Ph&he took great 
liberties Hine,” and" ran" Hfmſelf to belt 
that as a prince of the chureh he was not bound By the orttinary 
laws of ecalefiaſticks, yet he intendeck the reformation of the 
infetior cler , by all MY WE he py 8 . Heß, unleſs 
ve ſhould exbept Nene er Hopi Jo this end 
he propoſed to viſit all the tae” 0 b by ute th 
abuſes and corruptiong'm them, to vindicate the deſign W 
he had formed of ſoppteſſing moſt of them, and of convertit 
them into cathedrals, collegiate churches, and colleges. © Wich 
this view he had ptocured the bull from Rome; but he was 
diverted dud ina uſe of ee „5 friends who 4d. 
viſcd him to ſuppreſs — 3 pe's e without this 
invidiqus 5 5 of erpoſing their tHiquitous practiſes; which 
would ply increafe the hitred that was conceived againft him- 
ſelf, and Ll the enemits of the church A dies ek 
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dom to/join b ainft the Turks; and under the pre- 
tence of this wur, accbfüftig to the uſual policy of che court of 

x 294759 5 | ö Rome, 
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Rome, to enrich himſelf by ; 

LR, reſolving to, follow. He! fi 
general mart. pon this, c 

he ofa ich 55 n 
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at Wittem , pul d 405 
a good deal of fatire od = 
oppoſition high this ccaf. 


rage +005 gif Fw od. 
ſuch immoveable cn nd, inde 

that colliſion Aer 6 
ace eo erte 
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wealth: 77 their doctrine and w t 
corrupt, that 8 very ſi 1. of * on ſen 
2 denn eee ck ch e 1 ah 15 
invention of printing were now comm 
the Ang. * ae 


2 THE ECCLESEASTICNL Boot ix. 
iSight 1 00 theſe | two divines } which” quick <fted the pfüceedings 
Lollards at this tie. The Jeaft wörd in Sonverfa- 

2 painſt any jo "the © Corlftftütfchs then eltabliſhed in the 
Church, was enough fo ſöbjeck matt to the toils of the biſhops 
d their commiffirites; and tedecfüng children the 1ord's priyer; 
The creed; %ind the ten comiiand ents, in the” Bright fa 
| Fee according to Wick Ifrr's Ganftation, As crime enough 
bring thei" a ie the Kalte Bk Bat yet al this ſever Vi 
Not Produ c the effect which the cccleffaffick s- bad ropoſed. 
Their cru Hf was locked wp ben as s at evidence of their gut and 
of dhe Weakrlthe of thei cauſe: and tho'it taught people ſecrecy 


wg e yorkie en their” Heirs 8 "it dä noETubdus 
The affe&i ce che un eng: Ddr n, ü 5; 
the 2919} = ttf an og int to i349 hoo 0 


Kin SENS ba 18 4 i gt benen n of I Wera an ta- 
Aehtts 2 diſpbratioöfl, 1 a n Had made very fre 

With his faveufite Hothor Heppel keck as che CHa 
ior of che Church, "to! dns 4 ainſt bibs: ſhe Was in. 


Kom the pres adinng 8 580 - of the book 
which He Wrote 4 rainſt - 5 16 i hound, was preſented 
bythe king's? aun Seh His Bo- 


Wieſe received it RL Joe of it in the! Kigheſt 
and moſt füfſome ih pe 37 Katte welt HE eou,jãdy intent; 

cornparii it with the Works of noſt celebrated ancient fa” 
"thers. . 00 80 195 true” he no not red 1 8 ute — a book con 
d ür efence df the pal autho- 
Long 80 Wee ouph” for oh embroider ay with a 
25 deal Kock 1 and approbation. But Leo went "farther, 

had preat occaſion” at tha 125 for HxNRv's aſſiſtabce 
inſt F. 15 and no man in 0. world was — more fond of 
les and flattety, on the ſcore of his learfting eſpetialhy, chan 


Me) rie: in a few" days after, the php ene called the 


Hals together, to confult in what manner they ſhould re- 
* bir 5 chice which the king of England had juſt done the 
v eine 10 i Aﬀer a a long debate, it was determine to honor him 
i Plorious' title of parents! OF THE AIT k, And a bull 
. [hes ordinply. diſpatched with: ee nl HE ku“ * 
W erde not otmitting many . "the" king's pe 
"man &. E Ueferved ſonie commehjdation indeed, "biſhop" Mir 
2 6 otifideririg "RE in Hh it was writtern and that it 
2053 1he'#6 ” Hing. But Lorne was not to be fleece by 
8 the 
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the power of his adverſary : and conceiving himſelf; tobe uſed 
too contemptuouſſy by the king, he replied with more acrimony c 
than Was > thought decent towards the n of a e 


' * ; | ; ; 1 
. 4 C113 FE, N . . ' Ln ks 


N 1 ans 2 5 hinnſelf bt thus 110 —— Fr 
teſtimony againſt the new opinions, and that all care was taken 
which could be taken by the cardinal and the biſhops to ſuppreſs 
all L.uTzzs's books, yet the opinions were embraced in England 
as well as Germany. The new teſtament was tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh with ſome ſhort gloſſes by W. TIN bai, againſt which a 
prohibition was publiſhed by every biſhop, in his dioceſe ; im- 
porting, that as ſome of the followers of NI. Lurnzx had erro- 
neoully tranſlated the new teſtament, and had corrupted the word 
of Gop by a falſe tranſlation and heretical gloſſes, . they 
required — incumbents to charge all — — their pariſhes that 
had any of theſe, to bring them into the vicar general within 
thirty days; under the pains of excommunication 3 incurring 
the ſuſpicion of hereſy. 5 Tuo. Moxs,. a lawyer and ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, very juſtly celebrated 1 2 his learning 
and great piety, undertook to confute the works of TinDaL'; 
but he wrote according to, the way of the age with much bit- 
terneſs, and in Em very repugnant to his own humane and be- 
nevolent temper. - 80 true it is, that a zeal for religion will ſome- 
times + —— to 5 why e pack god and to render a 
man worle by-grace is by nature! But to return. 
the party of hereticks became — conſiderable, As, that 2 
known there were ſocieties of them formed, not anly in 
don, but alſo in both the univerſities, the 1 1 eng, rand 


{elf obliged to appear againſt them otion 
ſome of the biltepe that there might! | 
to be held at Cambridge for, enquir 50 ; of, 
rely in that univerſity, 1 e | 9 
appear, , inhibited. it as legate. Dot I W. 
trines came more openly to FE =”d,.;the.. ; pon 12 
meeting of e er 3 Cal 0 don, 
Where two o ought. before NE 
mining ſome witneſſes * Ger l Reps. . SA 
. to the biſhop of Lonpon N ; and tl other.” Food *tr 
one of the hereticks ſtood out, 121 5 ec 


to f er for a conſei But in J 
842 II. a * H ** 
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26 THE ECCLESIAS TICAL Door N. 
man infirmity, and what thro the great importunity of biſhop 
ToxsTAL e ſet all his friends upon him, the man abjured, as 
the other had done before him: and tho he was a heretick re- 
| lapſed, and ſo had no mercy to expe, yet thro the great mode- 
ration of this good prelate, which would not ſuffer him to di 
his hands in any blood, we offender bad only e — 
and was let 80. 


re many ex dn TY which the a had hi- 
wehte uſed to procure money for the king, having been very diſ- 
agreeable to the Engliſh, he judged it would be better for the 
future to proceed in the uſual way ; and therefore the next year 
Ing was called by the Kin A writ was at the fame 
me iffued to the archbifhops to mble thei reſpective convo- 
cations. Thie cardinal archbiſhop ef Vork aſſembled his province 
almoſt a month before the parliament began to fit; and on the 
firſt day of their meeting they were prorogued to the conventual 
Storch of Sr. PzTzRx's Weſtminſter. But archbiſhop WAnHAU, 
thinking the time of parBament moſt convenient for his province, 
3 50 is convocatiorr to meet five days after the ſeſſions of 


Parliament No ſobner were the clergy: afſembled, and 
the rhafs 7 ormed, but a monition was ſent to the archbiſhop 


by the cardinal to appear with the prelates and clergy of his pro- 
1 before him at Weftminſter two days after; there to hold a 
national council with the prelates and” dergy of the 
other province,” whom he hal zecke an this en ſummoned 
to e there, for the reformation of abuſes in the church. 
This was not the only etitt however which the jegate propoſed 
calling this convocation ; nor does it appear that any thing: was 
Wente at that time for a reformation. The extraordinary 
gencies ef the flats equi e he 1. y;" and the cardinal 
efol ö # IT of the king, by 
erg 2 — ably: Toth end 
L hc Pere according to their 
em TIES lance. He re- 
the church, in 

__ oF pere, 29 
toteatin > of the ap ee 
rant | king of France: but what he 

1c dwelt u varthe cxeclint book written by 2 
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jeſty in defence of the faith, againſt the hereticks : it was. there- 
fore fit, he ae 6 1 3 — On, a had 
of their ha $ in having a granting | 

ſidy on ſo 1 oecaſion as the French king's arming 0 
him, which ſhould be as much bey ond all former prec 

the King had ſurpaſſed all ag e in zeal and 1 = 
the church. But notwithſtanding all this, flouriſh. about the 
king's, extraordinary merit, the motion was much oppoked. by the 
biſhops of WincussT8R and, Rocarsrsa.; both great friends to 
his majeſty, and much in his faxour. They affirmed it was a 
very heavy and unuſual tax, under which the clergy could not 
ſupport themſelves; and that it would be a precedent for after 
times, which wardd entail. an intolerable burthen upon the 
church. But this was not the only oppoſition which the 
met with at this ſynod. He was given to underſtand, that the 
irregular ſtep he had taken in moving the N by his 
legatine authority from St. Paul's to o Wel ſtminſter, would annull 
whatever was now done: the TRI, had met in the former 
4 place by the archbiſhop's mandate in conſe uence 17 5 8 
or; = and 55 could not gi 815 . ; fubfidy in eee 170 place, 
—_— 999 er authority. It is Conceive, that Wors 
as ſhouk? ffer his pride to run away. with him. fo, fan ina. RM 
% and contrary to the eflabliſhed. canffitution, 
= church. It is true he had. carried his pride ta an inſufferab 
exceſs in many other inſtances, and that may lead poop fo. 7 


jo ger, Hos e e e os 
t ere O On power as te; O.AS na 

in the convocation called ee . 8 
moned all the 1 to attend upon ”y = legate. | Us In, Is th 
accounted for by archbiſhop. Pazxzs.: , 
mult look 1 a more ſubſtantial: Pak 
Worszs- If he had no place as le 


Caxx ugs 1 e DE, he pos 
of the 


7 by ſup at. he def 

5 be oP E able in his ch 
head.of the canvogation, 1 
mann tor the ſupply. Hut q eee 
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cardinal” was ſoon made ſenſible of his miſtake, and diſmiſſed 
the legatine ſynod : the convocation of the province of Can- 
terbury returned to its proper place in a few days; and after a 
ſeſſion of three months, not without great oppoſition within, 
and very artful management of Worszy's without doors, the 
ſubſidy which he had aſked was granted. The convocation of 
the province of Vork, which had been prorogued from Weſt- 
fic tables to' the Grdital's O wir houſe, agreed to the ſame 
ſubſidy four days after which the other province had given, and 
with the fame reſtraining clauſe, © that it ſhould be no pre- 

« cedent for after times.” I have been the more particular in 
giving the reader this account, "becauſe it has been miſrepreſented 
in almoſt all our beſt er who have copied the error” from 


one another. 1 op 


If the katred * a deal for the et was en- 
creaſed by this 12 and unuſual tax, his contempt of them 
was not leflened' b by ary ſervices” which they did the church ot 
Nate; to the firſt of which he thought them a ſcandal, and 
to the other a burden. He was a great etiemy particularly. to 


the monk; w up to idleneſe and re, 
And having the chief encouragement” of learning i in their hands 


yet did ns towards it. The king, as we have ſeen; w 

a man of letters himſelf, and loved them in other people. "MT The 

| cardinal therefore paid Bade court to the king's humour in this 

3 "when 5 formed the great deſign of erecting two 
one at the place of his birth, and another at Oxford; 

ent for ſcholars to pro- 


8 there ſhould be great encour 
ſecute their ſtudies, and good ſchoo 
ing up of youth. The deſign was noble in "itſelf, and uſeful 
in its conſequence ; ; but the difficult) was to find" the” means 
. endowing” them wißt fevenues fuitable to the extent and 
cence” of his plan The beſt expedient that he could 
wink of, Was to iſe the revenues of the leſſer monaſteries 
to this wk. providetl the king and the other founders would 

ire 3 To this purpoſe he applied to the pope for the 
 tiflohution' of forty monafterics, "another religions houſes, and 
reaories* he impropriate@;” and half being ſu 
according” to his deſire king made them over to at 5 

l it,” h were enrelled. In thus the cardinał di 
in more Dan what edu be Jultided by the doctrines of . 
2 e 


s for teaching and train- 
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all the cardinaP's' actions, hs againft his 'condu&t were 
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The ſupremacy of the papal fee-was at that time acknowledged; 
and under this perſuaſion he muſt believe that the pope had an 


authority to transfer the lands and revenues of the church to 

what religious uſes he pleaſed. Having the king's letters patents 
the cardinal went on vigorouſiy in building ding his college at Ox- 
ford, „ which was rich in the materials, curious in the work- 
re manfhip, and magnificent in the model. Nor was his other 
college and ſchool at Ipfwich, tho much inferior, as the nature 
of the deſign ſeemed to require, an inconſiderable inſtance 
of that F of mind with which it is certain that he was 


endowed. 


The king Ending his treafury much nt and — 
apprehenſive that a war which he was intending would require 
freſh and large ſupplies, committed the care of the — 
funds to cardinal Wols EY. The moſt natural way was to apply 
to the parliament and convocation, as all other miniſters or 
kings had done. But this prelate could not ſtoop to conteſt the 
matter with theſe bodies as he had done once before, and to run 
the hazard at laſt of a refuſal. He therefore iſſued out orders 
in the king's name, to levy the fixth part of the goods of every 


layman, and trie fourth of che-clergy=rtirowour-the=Kingdom, 
Theſe orders were no ſooner publiſhed than the whole nation 


was in an uproar. The by this method was de. 

clared a manifeſt breach of Magna Charta: and the encroach-' 
ment was thought of ſuch conſequence, that the commotion 
which it produced over the kingdom was little ſhort of err | 
The king being informed of it, immediately iſſued ' out | 
clamation, difavowing the orders which had been in 
his name, and declaring that he would demand nothing but by 
way of benevolence. The people ſoon this was an 


artifice to extort by another name what they had refuſed to ꝑi 


by force: and in trath, the benevolence which he — 
amounted to little leſs than what lis orders had exadted. Upon 
this an infurreftion enfued, which if it had not been topped 
in time might have had fatal confequences: and Henzy per- 
ceiving that the nation was ill affected to this benerolence, — 7 or 
it proper to diſavow the violent proceedings of his miniſter, and 


declared that no perſon ſhould be for this commotion. 
Ae flows he ing rel that BP did not approve of 


Vol. II. . more 
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more loud and frequent. The truth is, he oppreſſed the nation, 
and the clergy particularly, in a ſhameful manner; the one as 
a miniſter, and the other as a legate. The judge of his court 
was one AlLEN his chaplain, who accompanied with a great 
train and riding in a ſort of perpetual progreſs from one mo- 
naſtery to another, raiſed contributions to his maſter at the ruin 
almoſt of the monks. At laſt this grew up to a public grievance, 


and coming to the king's ear, he was ſo enraged at his proceed- 


ings, that the cardinal was obliged not only to excuſe himſelf 
with much ſubmiſſion, but to promiſe not to offend in the like 
kind any more: proteſting moreover that he had made his will, 
and left the bulk of his fortune to the king. HExNRVY being 
ſoftened by this ſubmiſſion, the chief direction of all affairs was 
ſtill committed to WoLsty, and he had freſh augmentations of 
power and preferment to endow his colleges. 


But I muſt turn now to another affair, upon which ſo much 
of the change which afterwards happened in the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate depended, that the reader will expect 1 ſhould ſet this 
matter particularly in as good a light as I am able, both in reſpect 
to the origin and the progreſs of it. The queen having at this 
time left off bearing any, more children, and having contracted 
ſome diſeaſes by her frequent miſcarriages, her perſon became 
unacceptable to the king; tho in regard of her good qualities, 
as a diſcreet - and virtuous woman, ſhe was much eſteemed 
and beloved by his majeſty and the whole nation. HENRY having 
thus loſt. all hopes of any further iſſue, declared the princeſs 
Maxy, his only child, princeſs of Wales, and projected ſe- 
veral matches for her. At laſt a treaty of marriage was con- 


| cluded with the court of France, either between the king of 


France himſelf, or his. ſecond ſon the duke of OkLlEANS, and 


the daughter of HENRY; and the alternative to be determined 


at an interview ſoon after between the two kings at Calais. 
But whilſt this treaty was carrying on, the French ambaſſador 
demurred to the legality of Hzyzv's marriage, and conſequently 
to the legitimacy of the princeſs. The ſame. ſcruples had 
been made by other princes to whom the king had offered his 
daughter; and his majeſty afterwards ſaid, that he had had 
theſe ſcruples himſelf for ſome years before. Whilſt this treaty 
was carrying on, however, the king firſt began to make theſe 


* 


ſcruples public. Many are the reaſons, which hiſtorians give, | 


„ I | 7 2.00 
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_ why the cardinal may be ſuppoſed to infuſe theſe {cruples into 
thc king, and why the king himſelf may on the other hand be 
5 believed to have taken them up ſometime before: but they have 
ſpoke upon this occaſion, as their inclinations, or. their party, 
led them. As to the cardinal, it is certain, there is no other 
authority for placing theſe ſcruples in the king to his account, 
than the queen's, own ſuſpicions, which might be groundleſs : 

and if what the king ſaid is true, he had been uneaſy upon the 
account of his marriage with her aboye three years before; and 
the cardinal did neither firſt ſuggeſt them nor cheriſh them, 
but did all he could to remove them out of his thoughts. 


What were Hz wry's ſecret motives, and the grounds upon 
which he defired a divorce from the queen, is known only to 
Gop; and till the diſcovery of all ſecrets at the day of judg- 
ment, muſt lie hid. The reaſons which he always owned were 
reaſons of conſcience, and if he had any other he concealed 
them. Other reaſons have been alledged for it by moſt hiſto- 
rians, particularly his love for the — — of Sis T. BoLEVYN; 
but this at leaſt is alledged upon preſumption without any po- 
ſitive proof; and a preſumption which is more improbable, than 

that the king had determined upon this, divorce, before he was 
in love — ug or had even ſeen this lady. Becauſe if theſe facts 
are true, which no body I think contefts,. that ſhe was born in 
the year . fifteen. hs and ſeven, and being twenty years of 
age was taken into the ſervice of the queen as a maid of honour, 
having been brought over by her father froth the court of France 
at that time, then this is a proof that the king's divorce, which 
was reſolved on the year betore, could not — an effect of his 
. paſſion for this young lady. On the other hand it is hard to con- 
ceive, that HRxxY ſhould have lived twenty years almoſt with the 
queen without any ſcruples about his marriage, and ſhould now 
want to part with her merely on account of the religious con- 
flits in his mind. It — be ſaid, that he was ſurprized 
into this marriage without knowing or contidering the obj eftions 
that had been made to it. His . tho he had 5 the 
marriage to be contracted in order to fave his money, yet had 
obliged him, when he entered on his fourteenth year, to proteſt 
in — againſt it, and on his death bed commanded him never 
to perform the contract. The ſuſpicion of its legality therefore 
was no new affair to Henzy ; but W n power 


3 N in 
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in matrimonial caſes was at that time fo much ſubmitted 
to, that it is not to be wondered at if the king of England ſhould 
not diſpute it, who had profefled the moſt profound regard for 
the apoſtolic ſee. The wonder is, that after he had engaged 
himſelf fo cloſely with his holineſs, and had fo ftrenuoufly aſ- 
ferted his preten „ that alf a fuck he fhotid be troubled 


with qualms of conſcience about the pope's difpenſing power. 
What is yet more extraordinary, and muft convince us that he 
ſtil! believed or at leaſt ſubmitted to this diſpenſing power at 
Rome, is the clauſe in the very bull that he procufed, in order 
to diſſolve his marriage with CaTraarins : a clauſe which allows 
him © to contract a marriage with any other woman tho nearly 
&« allied unto him, either in a ſecond or more remote degree of 
e conſanguinity, or in the firſt degree of affinity, or joined to 
ce him by lawful or unlawful commerce.” But befides the con- 
ſcientious ſcruples relating to © the very eſtate of his foul,” he 
pleaded others relating to the fucceſſion of his crown, left be 


| ſhould not leave a lawful heir. 


No nota ede N. bien notice of this circum- 
ſtance to its proper purpoſe ; tho it ſo directly combats his pre- 
tence of conſcience — — — 
matter of doubt, that he had other reaſons, whatever they were, 
for endeavouring to annull his marriage. I will explam what 
I mean. When the king found that a general murmur was in- 
fuſed over the nation, upon his defign of being divorced; be 
called together all the nobility, judges and commons that were 
in and about London, to whom he made a ſpeech in Ss to 
juſtify his proceedings; and in which theſe reaſons of conſeience, 
as it regarded himſelf and his people, are folemnly avowed to be 
his only motives. How comes it then to paſs, that when this 
marriage was fet aſide at his deſire, as an unlawful marriage, and 
in conſequence of this divorce he married another queen who 
left a daughter, yet that the princeſs Maxx the iffue of this firſt 
marriage, annulled for its contrariety to the laws of Gon, Wa 
appointed by his will as his immediate heir? If he was not con- 
vinced in his conſcience, that his marriage with CarTmazng was 
oppoſed by the laws of God, to which the difpenfing power of 
che pope was not a remedy, then he had other reafons, befides 
the religious conflicts of his mind, for this divorce. 


On the other hand, Re war pert that the law of Gop 
2 a forbid 
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forbid his marringe with his btther's wifey" and that this law wa 


of ſuch a ſort as that the Long not'difpenſe with it, Which 
e err untillel and taking Archer qdeen 
obe Would thihlk hie was, — Maxy muſt be les 
gitimate, and had mo! pretenſtons töuthe crown: the objection 
_ ſtriking and could Psd de overſten) and yet G e 
by hiswilbthaedhe ſhould ibeede Ain br the che 

bb then believe. that his m with her mother was nba? 1750 
could he have ran ſcruplesf ef ebnſeienee about the lawfültteſs 
of itoat all q and muſt we not impure i it to motives of à nature 
very diſberent ſromo religious conflicts ; conflicts, that! Hzxxv fought at this 
time to be diirerdafroni C NVE 25 Iethlink we inuſt. The 
reader howeverrwilbjudgenfor himſelf.¶ Whatever thjeſe motives 
were, bit does ſhotiiſeem probeblerto ine P' muſt cotifels, that an 
engagement f oft his affe Worisr c andthe? lady had" aft) hate in 
them: not to m% Bol ET Wefor the reaſons which Thhave given 
above, nor to ahy lother : for ia rbaſon chat I have yet to "give; 
which is, that the cardinal was too quick fighted net to diſcover 
rf ie had bcen ſo, and too obſervant of his maſter's humour 
= to have: K king 


Krane if Fange 
inclinations: had iber fret o ano in fert; upon an 


impartial; [Faiedexamſination"qmo/all the de eiuer char ale banded 
down about thil affair, the ofly thing which) in m) Gpinion, We 
can conclude With any: certainty at this diſtanee of time; is that 
the, perſon of gucen CxTHU,s was beceme extreinelycdiſagree- 
bo to the king Land that he had no proſpect of male iſſue but by 
— queenai: The Spaniſh: nation firſt, and theffithe French, 
@ treatylaf linarriage for his dauphteriwas propoſed to therm 
I Hher/legitimacy's::which gave bim a ſpectous pt retenet 
for calin git in queftion likewiſe, and> for getting rid HOP. = 


ee d younger ancb more agreeable to him: 
and hence araſe this famoub divorce. Thus far however; T 
think, is certain, and more than ere if pot 
abſurd. 3 Wo vboItu2 9 4 0 12217 Mind 20. at 43 Ani $9;;15- 983 
213 03. ies Dot comind id chi 201853914 2147 28613 
a Having given: the reader this account of the origim I am no- . 
to relate the p :of this great affair: hen ones the king 
had balanced in his:own mind his ing with the queen, be the 
motives, ſor it what they would, We may be ſure he would omit 
nothing that could make well for his cauſe und juftf) his taking 
a W this En nature. The plea of conſeience 
oLoTI K 
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ſome, no doubt, about the legality of his divorce. But be this 


bufineſs of ſo. mueh intricacy 


coming to any other reſolution, than to adviſe the to ſend 
his caſe to all the univerſities in Chriſtendom, he king 
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therefore, if he had it not, was of too much i in this 
queſtion not to be pretended; and accordingly we have ſeen that 
he owned no other motive. I think it is probable indeed, I 
muſt confeſo, that he would endeavour to ſatiafy his conſcience 
for this act of violence againſt his queen, who had lived without 
offence, and been wholly ſubject to him: and ſo if he had no 
religiaus conflicts about the legality of his marriage, he had 


as it might. The perſon to whom he opened himſelf firft 1 
this ſubject, was cardinal" Wolsxv ; who was required to 
his opinion concerning the divorce. Whatever were the cardi- 


E private ſentiments at that time relating to this affair, he 


N 
on a caſe of that importance; and deſued his majeſty would give 
him leave to conſult thoſe who were more learned in the divine 
and civil laws. The king conſented to this expedient; and by 
his legatine power, the eardinal ſummoned all the biſhops, the 
ern and ſome from all che 

| to determine this 
But after all the difhcultics relating to it had 
Re ne —— 4 
and moment, that they would not 
take upon them to decide it; and the ſynod broke up without 


a de- 
ſmitive ſentence under their reſpectiye feals. Purſuant to this 


5 
us in the did not 
ſtick on Hanzv's conſcience, as he pretended. The commiſ- 
ſioners being thus empowered, diſtributed the money they car- 
rind with them with. mch dexterity among thoſe who had 
the chief influence in the univerſities, or the — of the ſeals, 
that they returned with their buſineſs effected according —— 


king's. wiſh; and were themſelves amply rewarded, ſays the 
hiſtorian, far above their deſerts. The learned biſhop- Fxvtor 


has; a wiſe reflexion upon this incident, which the reader may 
not have met — I ſhall therefore give him. 
Speaking of this marriage of Hanzv, he fays, that, © as the 
e uſeth W 
1 « pens 
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pens of a great many learned men; who gave upon this 06+ 
te 332 n how weakly men that have a biafs. 
e upon them can determine queſtions, and with how great a 


40 force a king who is rich and po werful can make his own de- 


00 * terminations. | For tho Chyiſtendora, was then much divided: 
© upon this article, yet before that time it was almoſt generally 
3 that the Levitical degrees did me ng Gene 
ce their obſervance n law of Saen | | 


Biſhop BuzNer, it muſt be owned, has given E 
count of the riſe of this expedient of. Fee the ehief uai- 
verſities and divines of Europe; 
two years after the time that the king had required the opiniot 
of the biſhops which 1 eee But I have choſe to ſol- 
low the — given by CAvgNDIsH, not only becauſe he Was 

a gentleman of Worszy's family, much in 12 ſecrets at that 
time, but alſo becauſe the — in his firſt diſpateh to the 
king's ambaſſador at the court of Rome, informs him chat his 
"> jeſt had conſulted the moſt learned divines and oantniſts, a8: 
well in his own —— as elſewehere. The dates of the te- 
XX ſolutions of the eee abat of Orleans, it 
muſt be confeſſed, are, to the s gccount, two 
years after the time aſſigned N CavkNDIeR for this expedient: 
and to adjuſt this difference in the account, we may ſuppoſe 
1 much difference in the time when the 
dient was firſt pr 


exp 
opoſed, and when the. opinions af the other 
univerſities abroad were given in. How. to reconcile the other 
difference in the arcount, that the cxpedient was propoſed by the 
biſhops and canoniſts at their {ynad ſummoned by Worszy in 
fifteen 1 and twenty ſeven, and not by Da. Caanuer in 
fifteen hundred and twenty nine, I ſhall attempt in its proper 
place; but as CavENDIsH was then in the cardinal's family and 
had his memoirs probably from him, ef eee 
ferable to any later hiſtorian which biſhop BUunxnr 
ſides, if we ſhould allow it probable, that the l 
foreign univerſities were collected the lame. year in which it Was 
firſt moved to conſult them, muſt eee ud en b. 
poſſible, that Crxanues ſhould have adviſed firſt m this' cxpedi- 
ent as they lay ie did, in Aug mem hundred and twenty 
nine, becauſe the determination of the univerſity of Orleans is 
es the April of that year. — + 

e 


attributing it to Dx. Cranes; 
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the reformation had attended to this' circumſtance with kis uſual 
accuracy, he would not have embraced this falſe account; in- 
vented, I ſuppoſe,” to do honour! to CRANUHN and which” has 
been tranſcribed by Rayin, and other writers. But more of 
this as we 8⁰ along. There 185 however, a 9 material difference 
ſtill remaining with relation to this tranſaction: for whereas 
CavENDISH days, © that the foreign univerſities were fed with 
te ſuch great ſums of money by the commiſfictiers, that they 
ce eaſily condeſcended to their requeſts,” the biſhop on the other 
hand iriſiſts, . that the ſableriptions obtained by tlie kings agents 
el ere not mercenary; and to prove this, alledges the ſlender 
allowance made to Cro0! K Who negotiated this affair, at Venice, 


Padua, and other places i in Italy. It is true that chis agent writes, 


cc that he never gave, nor promiſed any divine any thing, till 
«he had firſt written his mind freely; and tliat what he then 
ce gave was rather an honourable preſent than a reward.” But it 
is likewiſe as true, that he tells the king in a letter, © that he 
«doubts not but all chriſtian univerſities; if they ſhould be Well 
ce handled, would earneſtly conclude with his majeſty: that if 


cc he had beer in time ſufficiently furniſhed with money, tho 
<<! beſides che ſcals which he then fert he procured an hundred 


« and ten ſubſcriptions, yet it had been nothing in compariſon 
« of what he eaſily might, and would have done; for he found 


ce the greateſt part of the divines in Italy all tflercenary." At 


appears too from a bill of his accounts exhibited by the biſhsp, 


that he actually expended ſeveral ſums of money to ſuch perſons 
as ſubſcribed in favour of the divorce: and tho his lordſhip-is of 
opinion that they muſt have had very proſtituted conſciences to be 


hired ſo cheap; yet I humbly apprehend it will not follow, that 


becauſe a preſent was ſmall it could not therefore be intended or 


accepted as a bribe. The circumſtances of time, and place, 
and perſons, will make a very material difference in the value or 
eſtimation of the ſame ſum: and a few crowns diſtributed above 
two hundred years ago, among ſome poor Italian monks, might 
have more force towards ig their ſubſcription in favour of a 
divorce, than ten times that ſum would have at preſent in cor- 

rupting the meaneſt member of an Engliſh corporation. But 
beſides the teſtimony of CavENDISH, — us hear what Con N. 
AG&RIPPA 05 ky according to the biſhop 1 himſelf, „was ſa- 


4 mous for great and curious learning, and perſuaded thorowly 
9 © of the king's cauſe; hut who was likewiſe perſuaded, I think,” 
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that many divines were influenced in the caſe by indire& and 
mercenary applications. e Who, ſays he, would have believed, 
« that divines in matters of faith _ conſcience are fiot onl y per- 
« yerted by loye, hatred, or envy, but alſo ſometimes bribed by 
ct banquets or drawn 12 the truth by gifts; unleſs themſelves 
« had given evident proofs of their vileneſs in condemning the 
& marriage of the king of England:? The great and celebrated 
faculty age of Sorbonne, which the biſhop fays “ had made 
6e their deciſion with all poſſible ſolemnity and decency,” in 
which they. condemned this marriage as contrary to the law of 
Gop and nature, had a few years before determined the ve 
contrary in favour-of a nobleman at Genoa, and Acneea fays 
that he © knew the arts which were made uſe of in this affair, 
and, aſks © what faith or piety could be in the breaſts of men 
« whoſe conſciences were ſo venal, to ſell their judgments and 
et deciſions for money.” It muſt be owned it is of no impor- 
tance as to tlie validity or invalidity of HENRL's marriage, whe- 
ther the foreign divines and univerſities were btibed to give their 
opinion for the divorce or not: but it is of importance to an hiſ- 
tory that the author of it ſhould be impartial, and ſtate the facts 


1 1 * Which are diſpu ted with indifference and preciſion, ' The truth 


of the matter, as it appears to me upon a fair examination, „ is, 
that many learned men.gave their opinion in favour of the king's 
divorce according to their conſciences without any biaſs, and x, of | 
many more were practiſed upon to. ſubſcribe to ſuch. an opinion 
whether they really held it or not. I am the more confirmed i in 


this conjecture from the proce cedings of the court. in gur ow 
univerſities here at home. 77 gn 


1 : 
” * 4 1551 4 \ 1 * o 10 9 1 ? 965 


The archbiſhop of Gen being at hap time | id 
— of the nfo of . Oxford, opened | the king's caſe a 
large i in a letter which he ſent to them Sr a ſtate . the qi qu 


tion they were to determine. In about three weeks ier, 
biſhop of Lin FOL N. followed 155 1 order, with letters frott 


1280 t00 x ry to any 1 roy 2 5 15 = % oi s 
cdtding a 


28 intimations of his future favour or n n AC 
they. ſhould behave themſelves in this affair. It Was cal 


for the. W to Perceive, ws the k ng e ; | 
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fore as particular members were differently moved with different 
conſiderations, it is natural to ſuppoſe that they would unite or 
divide upon the queſtion. The heads, and men of longer ſtand- 
ing in the univerſity, who might have nearer proſpects from 
court, or who upon account of their advanced age might be 

own ſomewhat timorous, came ſooner into the meaſures with 
which they had been invited to comply ; but the younger mem- 
bers who had no ſuch hopes nor fears to influence their beha- 
viour, could not be brought at firſt to concur with the reſt, and 
the convocation broke up without coming to any deciſion. The 
king was enraged at this diſappointment and delay, and full of 
impatience and reſentment at the inſolence, as he calls it, of the 
regents and other maſters, he wrote to the commiſſary the 
doctors and batchelors of divinity, affuring them, < that this 
their unfiatural and unkind demeanour is not only right much 
ce to his diſpleaſure, but much to be marvelled of, upon what 
ce ground and occaſion they being his mere ſubjects ſhould ſhew 
* 8 5 more unkind and wilfull in this matter than all 
ce other univerſities both in this and all other regions do.” Theſe 
menaces and reproaches proving ineffectual, the chancellor rę- 
commended that a coramittee ſhould be choſen out of the whole 
academic body, by the common. ſuffrage of the convocation, to 
determine the queſtion referred to the univerſity about the law. 

fulneſs of the king's marriage. Accordingly. a decree was paſt A 

in convocation, ** neither eaſily nor by general vote,” ſays lord 

HaRBERT, committing the determination of this queſtion to the 

majority of three and thirty doctors and batchelours in divinity, 

whoſe deciſion ſhould be reputed as the act of the whole univer- 
ſity. The committee thus choſen, reſolved © that it was pro- 

« hibited by the law of God and nature, that a brother ſhould 

* Marry the reli& of his brother who died Without children.” 

The expreſſion of lord Hzzzz kT.s, that the decree for referring 

this queſtion to a committee paſt neither calily nor by 2 gener 

vote, 75 explained by a palhge from another hiſtorian ; who 
dels us that che chancellor, in direct oppoſition to the Katutes 
then in force, excluded the maſters from convocation as perfors 
unworthy to be conſulted, or to give their opinion in the king's 
aulc. - i This is a real. fact, I fay; it may explain that expreſſion 

T lord HxRIERT's: büt khen another difficulty muſt be ſolved, 

how it happens that the decree, of which his lordſhip has given 

us 2 copy, runs in the frame of © the major part ef all 5 
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ee tors and maſters, as well regents as nan-regents,” if the maſters. 
_ were excluded by the chancellor 7 ry 0 the convocation. The de- 
ctee muſt be either fraudulent in this circumſtance, which one 
does not know how to ſuppoſe, or the arbitrary act of the chancel- 
lour muſt be a falſe accuſation. There is enough however of cer- 
tainty in this tranſaction to conclude, that the deciſion of this 
queſtion was not made with the free and general ſuffrage of the 
whole univerſity, without either AY or undue influence of 
ſome kind or other, 


Let us now ſee how this affair paſt at Cambridge, where Fox 
2 GAR DIXER were employed by the king to get a determina- 
on againſt his marriage, and where CAA NIR Ba already pub- 
liſhed a book againſt it. The vice-chancellor, whom the Pan 
found in the intereſt of the king, ſummoned a meeting of the 
doctors, batchelors of divinity, — maſters of arts, to the num 
ber of two hundred, in which the king's letter was red. Their 
opinions being called for, they were much divided, and a 
diſorder enſued. It was then propoſed, that a committee 
different men ſhould be appointed to give the king an Rs 
which after a long debate was put to the vote by the vice-chan= 
FF cellor ; but could not be carried at that meeting. The congre- 
EX gation being adjourned till the next day, the motion was re- 
aſſumed, and the vice- chancellor propoſed a grace or order to re- 
fer the matter to twenty nine; himſelf, and ten doctora, ſixteen 
maſters, and the two proctors; that the queſtion being publicly 
diſputed, the determination which two parts in three agreed to, 
ſhould be red in a congregation, and without any 1 — ** 
the common ſeal of the univerſity ſhould be ſet to it. When 
this motion was firſt made, it was rejected by the majority: 
another deliberation then enſued, and the motion being 
again, the votes were equal. At laſt by the labour of find 
to cauſe ſome to depart the houſe which were againſt it,” 
the agents of the king in their letter to him, © it was Ry, 


ſition and management on of the agents, that the marriage 
of ens Ris w of God. The opinion: of the 
univerſities at home and abroad being: thus obtained, the car- 
dinal ſummoned the i 


on this queſtion. Tust e rin Fad 5; aud 
fending the n of Ne ns ene bag 


* 


eie tho not without oppo- 


ry 
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tho "vehemently. preſſed by the archbiſhop, to the reſolution 
of his-brethren which” condemned it. Nevertheleſs his name 
and ſeal” were ſet with the reſt: and when the king afterwards 
appealed” to and produced this inſtrument, as the reſolution of 

a the biſhops 1 in favour of his cauſe, "biſhop FisHER denied that 
he had given his hand or ſeal to any ſuch reſolution : and tho 
the archbiſhop averred, that the biſhop of RocussTxzs had given 
? DN leave to put his hand- and foal to it, yet the biſhop ſtill 
iſted in his denial, and told the primate it was untrue: nor 

was it likely, as biſhop Bux NET fays, that FisHER who had 
ſerupled in conſcience” to ſubſcribe it himſelf, would have con- 
ſented to ſuch” a weak artifice ; nor, I will add, that the arch- 
bi ſhop ſhould ' not have been able to have produced one wit 
neſs of it in ſuch. a e 1 if is ISHER had conſented | 


to it. 
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| Belides the OAPI af; private' "ITO A do! divides; the * 
mous univerſities abroad ind at home, and of the Engliſh clergy 
convened in ſynod,” HENRY applied himſelf to the men of learn- 
ng in Germany, and Switzerland, who had ſet up the reforma- 


tion, to know what they thought of his marriage and divorce.” 
Some of theſe condemned, and others approved, the marriage; 


but they all agreed that the pope's diſpenſation was of no force. 
to alter the nature of the thing. The Lutheran divines parti- 
eularly gave it as their opinion, that the law reſtraining the 
marriage of a brother's wife, was a moral, natural and divine 
law, and therefore not to be allowed of in their churches; hut 
as to the buſineſs of the divorce, they were not then ſo fully 
fatisfied as to be able to paſs ſentence, whether, after a contract 
of marriage in this caſe of the king's, a divorce” ought to be 
granted. I have ſet down all theſe accounts together, tho ſome- 
thing out of the due order of time, that the reader might have 
at. one ' view. A repreſentation of the judgments” of the ſeveral 
parties in Chriſtendom who were conſulted in this queſtion, and 
of the manner in which thoſe judgments were obtained. If we 
believe with ſome hiſtorians, that no judgment was given in fa- 
your of the king without corruption or undue influence, W 
178 be as far from the truth, as others are who den deny, 
a Mey, or bribes; or other ſimiſter means were uſed, in 
- bf procure ſubſcriptions! which! condemned his m 
Thers were no doubt many e conſticnce and probity, who 
3 a 
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tion, nor l a” BCE ent Founded" upon it be e 
Theſe were the ſmooth methods 3 in which the xn HY attacket 
the diſpenſation granted by pope” Jurrus. For to have'infiſted 


upon the nullity of his ballet s bull, becauſe the matter of it 


Was unlawful and fell not within his power, could not have 


the way to gain an intereſt.” The cardinal therefore took 855 


other courſe, and made exe tions to the bull without any pre- 


judice to che papal power 
king's ſcruples of ele. and his merits with" the holy ſee, 
the great danger of cruel wars upon a diſputable ſucceſſion, and 
the earneſt entreaty of the nobihty 
being divorced from his ueen he might marry another wife and 
hope for iſſue male. The ambelſüddeur was next 1 
to get A private admitance to the pope with"theſe letters of cre- 
dence, and to lay before him of what importance it Was to his 
own affairs and the apoſtolic - ſee at this 5 juncture, to engage the 
king of England by complying with his requeſt and declaring 
his marriage null: to affure him that if his holineſs would 5 
a commit mr As — offers to determine 

cauſe, and a diſpenſation for g to marry again, co 

of which were Eu Km England, that then His h ant 18 
cardinal would uſe all the moſt effectual means poliible for fet- 
ting the pope at liberty; in which"the' cardinal would employ as 


— there were no other way than by ſo doing 


much induſtry 
to come at the kingdom of heaven. In "ſhort no mbtive was 


leſt unſuggeſted which could probably work on the hopes or fears 
of the court of Rome. Even the argument of money, at all 
times a powerful one with that court, more eſpecially ſo now 
when it Was impoyeriſhe with a captivity, Was not forgotteh.”-- 


N [eg YT Y 112 — 
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But IBoever before this — and laboured patch teachell ht 
res rt KNnicaT had got to Rome; "and tho he could nöt 
de dend beben privately to the pope, yet corrupting oe of his 

285 he found a wa to communicate to his bob what the 
4 75 , he” returned 
4 ſhould * 


* e But another Pant being ae *exadted of him in th 
or's name, at whoſe mercy he then lay, and who Was 4 | 


oo 


ay — 


Emperc 
* 'I nephew, that he ſhould do nothing to the 'Prejuc 


* 42 as 


Tol hel" ren: Ware Bade che 


and the whole kingdom, that 
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her majeſtie s cauſe till it were firſt communicated! to the Impe: 
much on account of his; firomiles, for he was obliged to break 
emperor whom he hated, of whom he was afraid, and in diſ- 
W truſt; and on the other hand he had no inclination to loſe i the 
ung of England. When he made his; eſcape; therefore ſoon 
after, and the ambaſſadour preſſed the performance of his pro- 
miſe, not knowing whether he ſhould ſtand in need of Hzwar, 
cor whether the emperour would come to an accommodation he 
promiſed to do all that lay in his power for the ſatisfaction of tlie 
I | king, but that as he was ſtill in a manner in captivity he begged 
they would have a little patience. Thie tickliſh ſituation which 
RS the pope was in, and which made him want to gain time, was 
a reaſon that KxrHr ſhould be more earneſt in preſſing a com- 
pliance with the king's demands, and he did preſs it accordingly. 
The pope at length ſaid he ſhould: have the commiſſion to trie 
the gauſe in England, and a diſpenſation for another marriage, 
con condition athat the king ſhould promiſe not to proceed in it 
at all cill his holineſs's liberty was quite confirmed, and the 
IF French and Germans had quitted Italy. Kir, being very 
= defrous to; get the inſtruments into his hands, accepted the con- 
ditions: but when Cass ALA and he waited, upon his, holineſs for 
mem ſometime after, they found another delay. The pope ſaid he 
could eaſily apprehend the danger that might ariſe from a diſpute 
5 in England about a ſueceſſion to the;crawn, but as he was not. 
himſelf very expert in this ſort of huſigeſs he would conſult the 
cardinal St. QpArzR. The pope having thus renewed his pro- 
miſe, the ambaſſadours next buſineſs was to ſecure in the king's 
intereſt the cardinal whom: his holineſs. had choſe to confide this 
matter to: and they found no: great difficulty to do it. For be- 
ſides ten thouſand dutata which they were provided with in order 
to reward all ſuch as ſhould do them any ſerviee in this eauſe, 
they wete empowered to make what further promiſe, they. thought 
fit in Hezy's name. | The! cardinal, St,. QUaTz8, having S- 
amined the oommiſſion ſent from England, ſaid t would bea 
perpetual diſhonour to the pape and the king too, and excepted 
to ſeveral clauſes. They deſired him upon this ta tau up - 8 
ther form himſelf; which, being regularly engroſſed, was Carried 
by:the ambaſſadeurs'to the / pope to fign. - The pope did not ak- 
ſolutely reſuſe it, but with many ſighs and tears he begged * 


14941 
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the king of England would not precipitate matters to his ruin 

. Gegitining any proceſs for ſome time upon the bull. Wien de 
army of France appreached him, if the general ſhould inſiſt on 

wick the king his — — he 


his complying 
good excuſe to the emperor, that he had de- 


ſhould then have a 
nied the Engliſh ambaſſador, but could not refuſe to do an act 
of juſtice required by the French general at the head of an army. 
This gras 4 weh, the fad, which :would fave his honour, and 
cover his breach of with che emperor, from whom he 
had every thing to fear if he ſhould know what his holineſs had 
done now for Hexzy, He therefore entreated the king to ac- 
cept the commiſſion and ation which he then delivered for 
the preſent, and to ſend afterwards the decretal bull to 
annull the in che DR ALIEN, ee 
che king's — WE 


The reatler will ks l e with 
the pope, the conſiderations of religion were never fo mueh as 
thought of, and that he only his RN e am 4 

againſt dangers with t ution. As 80 ape! cal 
wildam, and the. — pap event 
of things to Gop and ſubmitting 


was not the 

adopted by the court of Rome. They 

verned themſelves as a Jeeular power 

. tereſts in the courts f princes, c ts wes thi ane, ml ws 
raiſe their fariilies, EE G chief points which” they had in 


view, it is not to be wondered at, . him- 
ſelf by theſe meaſures. Wich what fineſſe and caution he pro- 
ceeded in the cafe before us w from an expedient 
which he mentioned to CassAZL5 Un Krone as gone to 
England with the inſtruments, amd indsed by his dating theſe 
inſtruments at the Ume when he Was a priſoner, which would 


make them be looked upon as nu; and che king did 
not make any uſe of them hen be had them. he expedient 
that he propoſed was, "that Wotszr ſhould! to trie the 
cauſe and paſs either by] virtue of the commiſſion 


which was ſent to England or by fl legatine power: and if the 
king was Clear in his owt cen Heiner about ir- of which no doctor 
in the whole world, he aid, could reſdlve better than the k king 
himſelf-—he ſhould without any 9 

3 then 
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then ſend for a legate, which he would grant, 8 de 
| marriage. This his holineſs deſired the ambaſſadour to commau-- 
—_ nicitc to the king, not however as his advice, but as the advice 
of ſome of the cardinals. How little ſoever there might be of 
_ the fmplicity-of the goſpel in this expedient, it had certainly a 
good deal of prudence in it, and would have proved much ſaſer 
and eaſier to the king and the pope, as well as more expeditious 
than the commiſſion granted to the two legates. But the 
were afraid to truſt the popeꝰs ſincerity; and if upon a fechnd 
marriage a confirmation ſhould be denied, the right of ſucceſſion; 
would be till very doubtful. . They did not therefore think pro- 
per to cloſe with this advice, 2 7 choſe rather to make new ad- 
dreſſes to the court of Rome. To this purpoſe, Fox and Gan- 
DINER, the one accounted. the ableſt canoniſt, and the other the; 
beſt. divine in England, were diſpatched with freſh inſtructiong. 
They had orders to demand a new commiſſion for the cardinal. 
to trie the cauſe, aſſiſted by another legate, either together, or 
the one being hindered or unwilling, ſeverally; with powers to 
annull the oak if they thought fit, and yet in order £61 
often the queen and the emperor, to:declare the daughter born 


W in it —— They were furthet tu demand an inſtrumemt 
from the pope to bind 1 — "What the le- 


gates ſhould do in that proceſs, and never to rere or repeal: 
what they ſhould pronounce. He was likeuriſe to give both 


ties leave to ju again notwichſtanding any  proteflation, | and. 
to declare that this bull ſhould remain in ales till the proceſo 


was finiſhed; ani if any revacation or inhibition of itdhold: be. 
obtained, it was-deolajed null and voice and the legates| were to 
| proceed notwithſtanding. To all this there was aſecretimitrugri 
= tion; added, that cardinlal Canetjius ſhould be the le gate 34 

whom the king had given a/ palade he had: juſt built at Rome 
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his ambaſſadors, who was biſhdp of Sahiſbury, and 
whom they knew to be a tractable man. Heſidles theſe —2 
tions, they had letters from the king and Mol. sx v tothe pope and: 
cardinals; in which all the argliments that obuld be — | 


are laid together, to incline his Holineſs and ithe-condlave to grad 
tify 2 The cardinabal latter tothe pope is in I ſur h a: 
ſtrain, as ſhews plaitily-that hecwisappie 

withdraw his favour, from himſelf, and his obellietiee frotn the: 
holy fee, if his demands wm not complied>-witlic Them 
anxious mind could not 1 * debe 
( Vor. II. 9. N beſeeches 


| 


Weser king would Ls 
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beſeeches the pope as lying at his feet, that if he thought him 
«4 chriſtian, a good cardinal, an uſeful member of the apoſtolic 
ce ſee, and his faithful creature, or if he thought that he deſired 
cc his own eternal ſalvation, that he would ſo far conſider his 
<« interceſſion as to grant ſpeedily and kindly what the king de- 
« fired with ſo much earneſtneſs.” _ leur > T9777 


When Fox and Garvin arrived at the court of Rome with 
thefe inſtructions and letters, the pope was determined to amuſe 
the king with the hopes of forwarding the divorce, till it ſhould 
be in his power to oppoſe it without danger ; becauſe tho the 
intereſt of his ſee might lead him to oblige his majeſty, yet the 
intereſt of- his houſe, which lay much nearer his heart, required 
that he ſhould have a regard to the emperor, who took the part 
of his aunt CaTHazinE againſt the king. The ſequel of the 
pope's ings muſt convince the reader, that this is a true 
conjecture; and his proceedings indeed are no otherwiſe to be ac- 
counted for. Without this key it will be impoſſible to unlock 
the myſterious ſecrets of that cabinet. For as to the arguments 
and authorities alledged on both fides, with reſpect to the la w- 
fulneſs of the marriage and the nullities of the diſpenſation, drawn 1 
either from ſcripture, the fathers, or the canons, theſe were only 
ſo many amuſements which were extremely ſubſervient to the : 
pope's deſign, but which made little or no impreſſion on his 
mind. According to thoſe maxims, which, I ſay, his - holineſs 
had laid down for his conduct in this nice conjuncture, he gave 
an ambiguous anſwer to the ambaſſadors by word of mouth, and 
wrote a letter in cypher to the king, as if he meant to acquaint 
him with a ſecret; and yet it was impoſſible to gueſs at any 
meaning of his holineſs in it, farther than at the greateſt per- 
plexity and irteſolution. This however was gaining ſome time, 
and ſpinning out this affair till the iſſue of the war might deter- 
mine him which ſide to chuſe. But the ambaſſadors preſſing for 
a more ſubſtantial anſwer to their maſter's buſineſs, and the 
French and confederate armies being then victorious in Italy, 
CremenTigranted a full commiſſion to WoLszy and Caurzſius, 
as it had been deſired, to hear and determine the king's cauſe in 
England, without being obliged to obſerve all the forms or cere- 
monials of the law. Theſe powers were given with a = non 
obſtan to all general councils, apoſtolical conſtitutions, or de- 
crees whatever, to the contrary: and to give a farther ſtrength 
221055819 74 
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to this commiſſion, and a plainer proof of his ſincerity towards 
the king, about two months after he ſigned a promiſe drawn up 
in form; in which he obliged himſelf to confirm the ſentence of 
the legites; provided they ſhould purſue the tenour of their com- 
miſſion, and never to retract what they ſhould determine, upon 
any colour or motive, or thro any force whatever: The pope 
= having thus to all appearance performed his part, they had no- 
thing more to expect in England but the ſpeedy arrival of the 
other legate, and a determination of the cauſe with all imagina- 
dle diſpatch. But they were not in ſuch haſte at the court of 
Rome; and Caurz ius was now to play his ſhare of the game, 
W that the pope might keep his hand out of fight. The legate ac- 
cordingly made great excuſes; he was infirm with old age, very 
ſubject to the gout, and not in a condition to undertake ſo long 
a journey; beſides he was then legate at Rome where he had 
great advantages; and it was a very diſagreeable thing to be con- 
cerned in an affair which muſt neeeſſarily make the emperor or 
= the king his enemy. The reader ſees that whilſt this anſwer 
was going to England, and another application was coming 
den thence, a good deal of time mult neceſſarily; be gained, 
which is what the pope wanted; and by the ſcruples which the 
legate made, his own price was” raiſed, When the averſion 
== which Caurzjius had expreſſed for the commiſſion was made 
8 | known in England, Worszy wrote him a letter with great 
_ carneſtneſs, to haſten over, and to bring every thing with him 
= which was neceſſary to make their ſentence irreverſible; that he 
Ws ſhould. be furniſhed with money and horſes by Garpines, that 
= hc ſhould find an equipage ready for him in France, and that he 
. night aſſuredly expect great rewards from the king. Not con- 
tent with making him theſe promiſes, he then proceeds to threaten, 
that if he did not make more haſte, to England, the king would 
believe a report he had heard that his eminence was turning to 
majcſty; had beſtowed upon him, would: forfeit the king's kind- 
nels, and oecafion, diſpleaſure and danger to Woxsk v himſelf, as, 
well as a diminution of the authority of the Roman church. 
The draught of this letter it in the fecretary's hand, cotrected 
in many places by the cardinal: and it being ſaid, in the con- 
duſion, that he hoped all : things would be done, according to 
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48 THE ECCLESIASTICAL BO IX. 
are ſtruck out; the cardinal judging, it 1s probable, _y would 
ſignify nothing, or hone: no meaning. 7 


The reader is not to imagine, beodlſe he ar heard nothing of 
her, that the queen, who was well informed of what was in- 
tended againſt her, was all this time idle; She laboured with all 
thoſe paſſions which jealouſy of the king's affections, the ſenſe 
of her own honour, and the Megitimation of her daughter, could 
produce. She had ſent her agents abroad who informed her of 
every thing that paſſed ; and who had engaged the emperor to 


aſſiſt her to the atteretio of his power. The pace of Camps 


J1Us, we have ſeen, was flow, and againſt the grain; and all that 


might fruſtrate the king's intentions was ſecretly put in practice. 


The bull that was granted to decree the re null, was 
not according to the form which had been drawn up in England; | 
and tho the legates were hominated in April ' fifteen | | 


| twenty eight, and the moſt preſling inſtanoes were continually 


made for the coming of Cau EN s, yet it was not till the Oc- 
tober following that he arrived in England. Nor was this the 
only ſucceſs that the queen met with, or had reaſon to expect, 
from abroad. The emperor and his brother, her two nephews, 


adviſed her by no theans to yield, nor to be induced to enter into 
a religious life; aſſuring her that they would exert their intereſt 


in the court of Rome in her favour, and maintain her daughter's 
title if it was neceſſary. They not only employed their agents 
at Rome to manage her cauſe with the pope and cardinals, but 

to conſult the ableſt canoniſts,” in order to invalidate the excep- 
tions which had been made in England, againſt the bull of diſ- 


penſation for their marriage. Upon this, a brief was produced 


of the ſame date with the bull, that they might ſupply the moſt 
material defects in it; but which had ſuch evident marks of for- 

gery upon the face of it, and againſt which there were ſuch ob- 
ſeclion,, as did harm, Pither than good, to the cauſe of Carua- 
RINE. The queen herſelf had'all — affirmed; and to the end 
continued to affirm, as we ſhall ſee, that her marriage with 
prince AxTHUz had not been conſummated by carnal knowledge, 
in order to juſtify the lawfulneſs of the marriage: but her friends 
the rds, attending only to the legality of the diſpenſation 
and t ie papal power, affirmed in this brief, chat the 
had been oon hmmated; which ſuppoſing the brief to be genuine 


was falſe ſuggeſtion, and therefote: the inſtrument was of no 
2 force, 


mY 
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force. This was thought to prejudice the queen's cauſe, as much 
as the preſumption of the forgery leſſened the credit of her CE 
and agents. | 


- Whilſt theſe things were Cried and carrying on abroad, 
the cardinal, who never loſt fight of ſome particular end of his 
own in point of honour or profit, finding his foundations at Ox- 
ford and Ipſwich, which were now finiſhed, were acceptable to 
the king and clergy, propoſed the ſuppreſſion of more monaſte- 
ries and abbeys, for the better maintenance of the colleges, and 
n order to enlarge the number of biſbopricks and cathedrals. 
SF The king, who began to think that the religious might ſerve 
= Go, as well in defending the kingdom in his armies, as in 
pilraying for it in their monaſteries, approved the project: it was 
1 accordingly therefore ſent to Rome for his holineſs's confirma- 
don; that if it occaſioned any odium it might fall upon the pope, 
and if any honour was derived from it, the cardinal would take 

care to draw that on himſelf. When the ambaſſadour propoſed 

wis ſcheme to CLAMHENT, his holineſs ſaid, that he had no ob- 

1 jection to the defign, but that he choſe o deliberate ona thing 
of that im nature to chat he deſired the 
doo legates now in England might determine it, and, havii 
WS communicated the matter to him, might nominate to the bi- 
= ſhopricks. Gazvinzs perceiving his great back wardneſs, told 
him roundly, © it was neceſſary, and muſt be done: 
which, pauſing a little, he conſented to grant a bull for applying 
the revenues of ſome ſmall monaſteries to the king's colleges at 
Windſor and Cambridge; ; and the next year he ſent a commiſſion 
WE to the legates to examine the ſtate of the monaſteries, to ſuppreſs 
_ ſuch as oy thought fit, and to erect as many biſhopricks as were 
neceſſary. It is very probable, that as he was under ſome ap- 
prehenſions of the king's diſlike of the authority exerciſed at 
WW Rome, and finding it lixewiſe an uneaſy thing to gratify him in 

| the great affair of his divorce, his holineſs judged it neceſſary, in 
order to prevent the loſs of his juriſdiction in this kingdom, to 

mollify. the e king by a complianeę in all other affairs; or elk te 
pope, I think, would ſcarce have conſented to innovations, of 
which no body could tell the end, and which in fact did aſter- 
wards lead the way to the total ſuppreſſion of all the monaſteries 

in England. I muſt now return to the great buſineſs of the di- 


voc which 9 all the 3 and the converſation of 
Vol. II. his 
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30 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boox.IX. 
his majeſty and his ſubjects, and which was attended with the 


moſt important and 2 conſequences . dee 


nation. 


As ſoon as Canmps1ivs was arrived at London, and had re- 


covered the fatigue of his journey, he had a public audience of 
the king, conducted with great ſolemaity ; in which he called his 
— the deliverer 5 the pope and af the city of Rome, 
and paid him the higheſt n which the occaſion could 
ſuggeſt. But in a private conference with the king and the car- 
l he uſed all the arguments he could think — to diſſuade 
his majeſty from the ix oa of his deſign. The king, na- 
turally fierce and warm, who bad already endured many delays, 
and was impatient to get free of his marriage, took this advice in 
no good part; the legate's errand. feeming rather to confirm than 
annull his Marriage, and he complained in high terms that the 
pe had broke his word. The legate however had a game to 
play rr all chis reſentment. He pro- 
duced the.decretal bull which, had been deſired, tho not, as L have 
ſaid before, in the ſanfe form it was drawn in here; but which 
was enough to let his majeſty: and his miniſter ſee; that tho the 
viſhed for a more friendly concluſion. of this affair, yet if 
could not be effected, his holinefs had empowered him to 
orant what the king defized; They preſſed him then. to ſhew 
the decretal hull. to the king's council, that they might. be better 
able to direct their proceſs,; but the legate ſaid it was granted on 
this expreſs conditien, that it ſhould be ſhewn only to the king 
— and refuſed to leave it tho but for a minute, with 
his majeſty, or the cardinal. HENRVY was much diſſatisfied with 
all this chieanery from the court of Rome; and the cardinal ſent 
a thundring diſpatch to the ambaſſadours there, to get an order 
for the bull to he ſhewyn to the king's council. In the mean 
time CAMPBJIUS,; that he might ſoften tlie king a little, whoſe 
ipdignation. hegan to ſhew itſelf without any reſtraint, applied 
himſelf. to * queen; endeayouring to perſuade her it was her 
Fat to, comply. with, the King's deſire, and even giving her to 
underſtang; that it ; would; be in: vain to oppoſe: i vil will. The 


queen however was not to be. moved with tlie inſtruction of the 


legate; and modeſth; anſwered that ſhe: was the king's wife, 
till the ſentence: off ee ſhould: make her otherwiſe; and that 
the — herſelf at * without: the adviceof her 
2 two 
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2 nephews ho had undertaken her affairs. As ſoon as the 
WF cardinal's diſpatch arrived at Rome the ambaſſadour went to the 
pope, and lodged a formal and fevere complaint againſt Camys- 
ius; that he would not proceed to execute the commiſſion, that 
he diſſuaded the king's divorce and that he refuſed to ſhew the 
9 decretal bull annulling the marriage to the king 8 council; Or ( 
ſ(loeaxe it with the cardinal of Vork who was his equal in the com- 
miſſion. To the firſt part of the accuſatibn, his holineſs an- 
—_ freed, that he had given the legate no orders to delay the pro- 
cCeedings in the trial, and that by their commiſſion. they might 
ear the cauſe and caſe ſentence ; he admitted, às tu the ſecond, 
WE that he had obſerved his holineſs's orders ir diſſttading from the 
= divorce ; and as to refuſing to ſhew the bull; CEE MAN anſwered 
= with great warmth, that he could produce Worszv's letter, 
1 ki 6 he had promiſed the bull ſhould be ſhewh only to his 
_—_ majeſty and himſelf, that he ſhould: be ruined if it 
was not granted. He had ſent it therefore, he ſaid; merely to 
6 3 | preſerve the cardinal ; but would now gladly loſe one of his 
= fingers to recover it, 0 5 bye he Hoo ati at its being fent ; 
andi that. it was in pee hing more to him about it, for 
hee would never allow of its be ny ahdſo to be undone for ever, 
ile was then the turn of * court of England to play the game 
vhich they had in hand: and the ambailadour atcordihgly very 
__ 2ravely defrred his holineſs to conſider, the great -danger there 
would be of loſing the king and kingdom, of ruining cardinal 
Wolsz v, and of letting berchh ede en England; all which 
it was in his holineſs s power to prevent, by complying with the 
_ :<queſt of H xav, and perhaps by only allowing the decretal 
doll to. be ſhewn to ſome of his council. But the pope was not 
d be caught ſo eafily. He had hisown game to play in return; 
and therefore told Hh ambaſſadour with ſigns of unuſual grief, 
char if theſe fad events ſpould happen, they could hot be charged 
on him; he had already dbne all that he had promiſed, and on 
4 no' conſideration; would he do any thing that might wound his 
conſcience, or blemiſh his reputation: they might prbeeed there. 
fore as they would in England, he ſfiduld . of all blame; 
and he would confirm; their ſentence :: but if the king who hat 
maintained the aàuthotity of the u lee, who: en 
for the faith and was the defender of it, woilld now endeavoii 
to overturn it, the diſgrace-wquld: fall} upon his: 6wn bead. Be- 
n he ſaid; Oy of 2 alid France har not cauſed 
Cervia 
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52 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boox IX. 
Cervia and Ravenna to be reſtored to him, as they had promiſed; 


inſinuating, that the buſineſs of the divorce ſtuck only on that 


account, and that it ſhould not be thought ſtrange that he made 
no haſte to gratify HENRY, who had neglected to do him juſtice 


with the republick of Venice, as he had engaged to do the mo- 


ment the legate was ſent to England. The ambaſſadour pro- 
miſed it ſhould be done; and thus the converſation between him 
and the pope ended. The truth. is, there was a treaty. at this 
time on foot between the emperor and the pope: and tho. it was 
neceſſary, in order to get the better terms from the emperor, 
that his holineſs ſhould ſeem willing to gratify the king, yet it 
would have fruſtrated that agreement, which he was determined 
to make at all events, if the pope: had abſolutely gone into all 
Hzxnzv's meaſures againſt the queen, whoſe cauſe the emperor 
had eſpouſed. The more earneſt therefore they were in Eng- 
land to have the bull ſeen by the council, the more the Pope 


was confirmed i in his reſolution never to o give his conſent. 


However, chat he might not drive * king t to extremities, 
the pope ſent Caur ANA, one of his bed- chamber, to aſſure his 
majeſty, that his holineſs would do. all that he poſſibly could, 
in juſtice, or in equity, or even in the plenitude of his power: 
and tho he had reaſon to apprehend the emperor's anger and re- 
venge, yet nothing ſhould divert his zeal for the king's ſervice, 
even to the loſs of the popedom. But his ſecret inftru@tions to 
CametJius were of another ſtrain. About the time of the ar- 
rival of this ambaſſador from the the king ſent Siz PRx. 
Bryan, and an Italian, to make den propoſals at Rome, and 
to ſearch all the records for the brief which was pretended 
by the Spaniards to be a ſupplement to the bull of diſpenſation 


for the marriage. Notwithſtanding the ſecrecy with which the pope 


had conducted his treaty with — emperor, Henzy's agents had 


ſmelt it out: and therefore theſe ambaſſadors were inſtructed to 
diſſuade his holineſs from carrying it into execution, and to offer 


him a guard of two thouſand men, to ſecure him againſt the at- 
tempts of the emperor. The pope however was not to be moved; 

the notion of a guard in'the pay of another prince favoured too 
much of captivity, of which he already had had a taſte, and 
did not like it. The arms of the have, were ſtill in Italy, 
which put his holineſs into his council was 


reel 50 revoke all that 'be done in de king of 


is | England' 8 
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England's cauſe; and as his holineſs was a baſtard, and incapable 
by the canon of the papal dignity, they might take it into their 
heads, perhaps, to depoſe him by the emperor $ means: and there- 
fore revolving all theſe circumſtances in his mind, and being na- 
turally of a fearful temper „ which had been confirmed by his 
late impriſonment, he . to unite himſelf to the emperor, 
and to do nothing in the king 8 divorce but in order to make 
better terms for himſelf with 25 queen's nephew. At the ſame 
time therefore that he ſent Caur aN A with thoſe hig h flown com- 
pliments to the king, he gave him a private 2008 for. Caurz- 
ius to burn the Bin, bull. If the ambaſſadors perceived 
x chat nothing elſe would do, they were to work upon the pope's 
c cars, and to tell him roundly, that if he continued to deny the 
Feng the ſatisfaction he had demanded, that the Engliſh were but 
800 much inclined already to withdraw their obedience from the 
= holy ſee; and upon the leaſt encouragement from the king, they 
= would infallibly turn againſt the pope, and the kingdom would 
be loſt. A meat deal more to this purpoſe: they had in charge, 
and delivered it to him accordingly : but his fear of the empe- 
ror got the better of all other apprehenſion ; ; and he only re- 
- plied with a ſigh, that he was between the hammer and the an- 
vil, and which way foever he turned his ſteps he faw nothing but 
precipices on every ſide: he therefore placed all his hopes, he ſaid, 
in the protection of Gop, who would not forſake his church; 
and as to the reſt, he had done already more for the king 
England than his majeſty could e in committing the trial 
of his cauſe to the two legates, who were devoted to him. Be- 
ſides the inſtructions relating to the pope, the envoys were or- 
dered to enquire privately of the canchilts i in a. fictitious name, 
 wh<ther if the queen would take the vow, the pope could give a 
8 licence to the king to marry ; or whether the pope might 
diqpenſe with him, if he ſhould vow religion as well as the queen, 
and allow him to take another wife, the queen being ſtill alive; 
or whether in caſe neither of them ſhould take the vow, the pope 
could grant him a diſpenſation to haye two wives at once. 
Theſe queſtions, which were drayn up very circumſtantially 
the king in his own hand writing, and of the anſwers to "which 
we have no account,  ſhew how intent he, was on rocuring a 
divorce at all events, and to marry another wife. In : 
de i. whole year fifteen N ee at the 
or. d 
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end of Which, the king found himſelf as far from his intended 
__ as be was at firſt.” 


* 


chat were in "Bi A to be elected to the ety of which 
he had twice miſcarried already. The king himfelf wrote to ſe- 
veral cardinals in his behalf, and even 19 0 to an inſtruction 
which Wolsxy ſent to Gazpixin ; ; in which, beſides command- 
ing him to employ all his parts, and to ſpare neither preſents 
nor promiſes to get the cardinal elected, he is ordered to manage 
it in ſuch a manner, that if the oppoſite faction was too ſtrong, 
and another cardinal ſhould be li ely t o carry the election, the 
French and Engliſh faction ſnould then proteft againſt thoſe pro- 
ceedings, and withdrawing: to a place of * ſhould proceed 
to another election. Let us ſtop here to obſerve the amazing 
effects of unreſtrained ambition, 1 chriſtian biſhop, and a car- 
dinal, makes no ſcruple to endeavour to form a ſchiſm in the 
2 deliberately, and with e in order to gratify 

paſſion But the recoyery of the put an end to all his 
ae of thi Brt Tor He" pee The biſhoprick of 
Wincheſter however becoming vacant 5 after, he 925 ti- 
fied with that by the king; and the bulls were expedited ff it 
out of hand. But they were rated at three times more than the 
cardinal would give; ſince he quitted Durham for it, and * the 
«-king had already granted him the temporalities.” | Excellent 
conſideration! When his holineſs was recovered, the proceed 


The king and the cardinal tried all ſorts of wa wu come to a 
determination; and the pope ſhifted it off with all the art and 
addreſs magie, bobs 0 mage an a reement with t the 
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In che meantime, that Hi NRY IPRA "Oo no res In! 
which ſcemed (ary per to bring about the 2 
which he had ſo much at 1 22 , ſent two ambaſſadours to the 
emperor's court, in order to acquaint him with his deſign, and 
with the reafons that had ir Him to it. The emperor de- 
Fe that his majeſty would ach diffolre his marriage with the 

queen; 5 


- 


- - - - 


3» ſadours, chat he would defend the juſt cauſe of his àunt to the 
EI utmoſt of his. power. As the pope recovered the reeſtabliſh- 


a Mm ment of his health, he grew more alienated from- the king and 


de cardinal than ever, and more inclined to join e ta to the 
emperor. The emperor, on his part, made a — in tie name 
Ne the WE of England, that ſhe refuſed to ſubmit her cauſe 
La. | wo legates whom his holineſs had commiſſioned to hear 
1 4 3 * 4 one being firſt miniſter to tlie king and her mortal enemy, 
00 a of. partiality on other accounts. This proteſt was 
—_ :cccivcd at Nome, againſt; the preſſing inſtances of the king's 
1 ambaſſadour ; and a meſſage was ſent to CauE]Iius, that it 
„ AT not be denied either in law or juſtice; but however that 
be pope did ſtill moſt earneſtly deſire to ſatisfy the king, and it 
as nat doing him juſtice. to diſtruſt his inclinations for his ma- 
eſties crvice. The king was now upon. the 1 after 
b many affected : pracraſkinations, . 


amuſe him. Wherefore. he ſent an order for 125 ee 


por his partiality towards the emperor; Which leſt his majeſty 
no room to expect any juſtice. at his hands, all 
= the. aflurances., that had been given him: and becauſe the in- 
ſtrument, in which the pope had obliged himſelf. not to revoke 
what. the legates ſhould, do dy their oommiſſion, was found 
= worded in ſuch a manner as leſt his holineſs at liberty to do. what 
"Mm he pleaſed, GaRxDbIxxR was ordered to acquaint him, that the 


in paſſing a river, Which had in a meaſure obli- 
it, and therefore that the king e pollieita- 


£6 to inlert all che binding clauſes that he poffbly chuld. But 
the crafty pope was nat be thus over. reached. and ſpite. of 
all, Gazpinzs's inſtances could not he brought to ſigu another. 
Upon pon this they let che court of Rome, and Du, Banus v was 
ſent thither only to hinder, if. it was, poſſible, the avocation of 
ME. e gs. eee full diſpatch 
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He then pon en of the brief which I eee to 
be produced, atteſted by, three, biſhops; and aſſured the ambaſ- 


and the other haring, a/bibopeick, in Kngland,/ and, deus able 


to return home, after expoſtulating with his holineſs very rouhdly 


| 8 carried it over had been ſo careleſs. as to let it be 


Ras might be executed; in which the ambaſladour was inftrud+ | 


++ 
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36 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Boox IX. 
to the pope and 3 in which they adviſed a decretal 
bull to put an end to this diſpute, and that the pope would preſs 


the queen to take the veil, as what would compoſe the diffe- 


rence in the ſoſteſt and calieſt way. They harangued a good 
deal, on the rack and torment of conſcience under which the 
king had ſmarted ſo many years; and they obſerve that for clearing 
a matter thus perplexed, there was not only need of learning, 


but of a more ſingular piety and illumination. They repreſent 


with great vehemence, that fince the foul and life of all the laws 
of the church were in his holineſs's breaſt, fo in doubtful caſes 
where there was great hazard, he ought to mollify the ſeverity 
of the laws; which if if it were not done, other remedies would 
be found out, to the vaſt prejudice of the eccleſiaſtical authority; 

to which many about the king adviſed him; and which could 
end in no but the loſs of the king of En gland and a de- 
fender of the faith. Upon the whole they gave hn to under- 
Rand, that the nobility and gentry were already much enraged 
at the delay of a matter of that importance, in which their lives 
and intereſts were concerned ſo nearly ; ; and vented every day 
ſuch expreſſions againſt the Pope's proceedings as they could not 


think of without horror: wherefore they expected ſuch an 
anſwer as ſhould put-an end- immediately to this matter. 
IR, 


might expoſtulate and expect however as much as th 
FS. the king and his people might talk high and 1 loudly if they 
would: his holineſs had taken his meaſures, and was not to be 
moved. He had not yet indeed brought the emperor” to his 
terms; and therefore when the nien of that monarch put in 
a memorial for an avocation of the cauſe to Rome, which they 
did at this time, the pope cajolled the Engliſh envoy, with giv- 
ing him hoges of bringing the cauſe to an amicable e 


When the imperial en ie prefledifor a in vocation.” on 
information from the queen that they were forming the procels i in 
England, BznnzT declared to the pope in his maſter's name, 
ay if his holineſs conſented to it, the king would look upon it 
as a formal decifion him, as well-as an high affront to the 
two cardinals: and after granting them a commiſſion, if he 
ſhould take it out of their — without any complaint of ille- 
gality or unjuſt proceedings, he ſhould proteſt that the king 
would not obey ſuch an act of injuſtice,” nor conſider the autho- 
* of che pope any more. The agents of the queen mille 
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ſtill on an avocation, which the King dreaded above all thing g8, 
another inſtruction was ſent to his envoy at Rome YL upon, this ſub- 
ject; repreſenting it to be for the pope's intereſt, 'as, Wor as his 
oon, that the cauſe . ſhould- not be taken out 5 the hands of 
the legates; and that his holineſs by the laws could do nothing 
WE contrary. to the prerogative, royal . England, which the citing; 
the king to Rome would be in a high 1 via The envoy was. 
further to lay before him, the unavoidable ruin of the cardinal, 
if the par 5 of the cauſe was granted; and the alfurance | 
_ which the nobility. had given the king, that \ in caſe; he was fo 
u uſcd by his holineſs, and conſtrained. to withdraw his obedience 
som the apoſtalic ſee, that they would adhere to him inviolably. 

be king at firſt in his reſentment went further, and GARDINER 
had 4 — him, in caſe CLEMENT proceeded to an avocation, 
to proteſt, and appeal from his holineſs as not the true vicar of 
= Cz, to a true vicar: but upon ſecond thoughts his ma jeſty 
adged it too ſoon to N to wu N and this i ſruc- 
? 1 tion Was rp . | y 
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T 3 A ze end of May in the; ger nothing was 
one in the trial of the cauſe that bro be kim Hieber For the 
8 ire having ſuffered himſelf to be = Aly the po pe, had been 

„ EOIS in expectation of es a pull. ack as the 
legate had ſhewn him, to nul Uthe n „Without being ob- 


liged to go thro the We forms of pre cels.. N now finding 
all expectations of that fort. were vain, and his patience being 
[tired out, he granted a . to e, legates on the thirty firſt of 


Nay to execute the pope's commiſſion : 9 1 00 ſate on the fame 
i in the parliament Wa, at t be Blacl k-fryers, and the com- 


miſſion Ning exhibited by the bills of Lixcol x, was red by 


be notary ſo the court: the 1 55 taking the uſual oaths, a 
tation was 2 e the nan, TH Fn to app 


againſt che Cloak, as, incompetent Ju ge f. 9 5 Auſe Was 
na avocated: by the pope deſued a proper time” in Which | he 
= 0 5 ; and adjourned 

the court, Al the ty TO! wenty: N On "this, ? 4% the Kun | >, ary | 
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queen, both appeared in court: Caurzjrus made a long and 


elabourate ſpeech on the buſineſs they had in hand; and both 
the legates flouriſhed much on the fincerity of their minds, and 
of the juſtice and impartiality with which they would trie the cauſe. 
Beſides the Cardinals, within the limits of the court, fate the arch- 
biſhop of CanTzzzuRy, and all the biſhops: and the app 
tor calling HENRY king of England, his majeſty anſwered, I 


am | 
here: CarHaxIxR queen of England being called next, ſhe 


made no anſwer ; but riſing from her ſeat, went directly to the 
king ; and kneeling down before him, ſhe told him in*the hear- 
ing of the whole court, that ſhe was here a woman and a 
& ſtranger, deſtitute of friends and counſel ; that ſhe could not 
“e plead for herſelf, and did not know whom elſe to employ ; 
« that her relations, and friends were at a great diſtance, 
<« and thoſe that were retained to be of her counſel, were his 
« own ſubjects, and ſuch as he had been pleafed to appoint ; 
© who if they would deal uprightly, which few would believe 
e they dare do, yet could not here withſtand his determined will 
ce and pleaſure; but what,” ſays, ſhe, © have I done, that after 
« living with you above twenty years in Fe wedlock, and 
e bringing you ſeveral children, you ſhould now think of 
te putting me away? I take Go, to witneſs, and I am perſuaded 
« you cannot be ignorant of it, that I came to your bed an un- 
« ſpotted virgin; from which time, how I have behaved myſelf, 
J appeal even to them that wiſh me the leaft good. You 
ce have certainly always found me a moſt” faithful wife, I may 


* 


* 


ce better ſay, ſervant, having never to my knowledge withſfood 
«your pleaſure ſo much as in ſhew.” She then begged . he 
ce would defer any further proceedings in the cauſe till ſhe had 
« had advice from Spain” : ſhe reminded him “ of the wiſdom 
te of their parents, by whoſe endeavours and conſent this match 
« was ratified ; and that as no queſtion was then made of the 
ce lawfulneſs of this marriage, fo thoſe times afforded Tearn- 
« ed men, and in holineſs of life and love of truth far furpaſ- 
« fing the faterers of theſe fine Having ſaid i, he rok 
up, made a low reverence to the King, and went out of court. 
The king having ordered the apparitor to call her back, and the 
queen refuling to retürn, his majeſty then mide a declaration to 
the court of the many excellent virtues ſhe was poſſeſſed of, 
te and how deſirous he was to continue in that eftate, with het 
te ag his wife, fo that neither his ſoul nor the commonwealth 
1 | = 2 « might 
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might be endangered by it. The king being called upon then 
by Wol sx v to vou uchſaſe his teſtimony to the court, that his majeſty 
bad not been perſuaded to this diyorce by him, HENRY declared, 
WS that the cardinal had always rather oppoſed it; that the French 
«ambaſſadour, by objecting to the legitimacy "of his daughter, 
had firſt put this — into his head: and being reſolved to en- 
ag quire into the truth of it, as well for quieting his conſcience, as. 
bor ſettling the ſucceſſion, he had deſired the opinion of the 
= biſhops of his realm, who had all decreed againſt the marriage 
under their hands and ſoak. Upon this the diſpute aroſe between 
the archbiſhop and biſhop FlshER about 1 his band to that 
inſtrument as it has been already mentioned. 5 
23 The-comt hs. abouthed to 'the twenty fifth 55 | ora 
Lering letters monitoty to be iſſued out for the queen to appear 
on the pain of contumacy. The queen not regarding any 
they could do, inſtead of appearing, ſent an appeal by her proc- 
WA tors to the pope, every A of which. was ſigned * her own 
A — and Memel many things out © of the canon law 9 
Which ſhe grounded her appeal. - This being publicly red, 
i a 15 4 the queen declared contumacious, the legates drew up the arti- 
(les on which the witneſſes were to be examined: the ſubſtancy 
. | of Thigh, Was, ln 9 ann be 5 1 8 l 
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nin order to invalidate the Marriage of HENRY. The pr 
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8 of the prince; and e had ſaid the next morning after, h 
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60 
counſel for the queen, complained of this, and ſome ſk words 
enſued between him and Worsy. 


How little fireſ cla be 5 un a Aer 
kind, of the prince being fifteen years of age 


ſummate, of his ſaying with raillery the morning after his wed- 
ding he had been that: night in , and * his cohabiting 
with her afterwards till his death, Thick is the fum ef vhs whole 
evidence; I fay, How little tels br to be laid 6n this, againſt the 
teſtimony of the biſhop of EL v, that the queen had often told 
him upon her conſcience, that the prince had never 

known her, againſt the ſolemn appeal to Gop which her ma- 
jeſty made in open court, and to the king himſelf, that ſhe was 
a virgin at the time of her marriage with him, I ſhalk leaves to 
the reader to determine. This however I muſt Göbler, that tho 
the king ſaid ſeveral handſome things in anſwer to what the 
queen bd ſaid, when ſhe had left the court, yet he took no no- 
tice of her calling upon him as a witneſs to her virginity when 
he married her, which affords a that her ap- 
— was well founded: becauſe the would ſcarce have chal- 
enged the king upon that circumſtance; if it had not; nor 
would HENRY fs been wholly filent that head, ſo den 

tial to his divorce, when he had ſueh a fair opportunity given him 
to ſpeak with effect upon 
marriage with the queen, was almoſt the only point which the 
counſel for the king inſiſted on in this cauſe, I have been the 
more enlar in Rating the evidence en both ides' abet f. 
There were but three perſons who-could give a poſitiye teſtimony 
to this point: one of "theſe was dead Without leaving any other 
teſtimony but a jocoſe expreſſion of no preciſe determination; 
another who muſt 1 it beſt of all the three, gave a poſitive 
teſtimony with an oath in o open court, as well as to a biſſibp in 
confeſſion, that the prince had never carnally known her; and 
the third, for whoſe fake this only point was et in this 
important cauſe, when called ons in publick and appealed to 
for the truth of it, was wholly filent: It is ey enough to ſup- 


poſe, why the prince, Who was but a 
ages N i in the, eee * 


0 


of this 
at the time of his 


marriage, of lying alone the firſt night with the queen, of being 
of a good and fanguine complexion, ſuppoſed able therefore to con- 


it. As the conſummation of Axrnux's 


a boy of fiſteen years of 
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CN. XVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 61 
after his marriage if it was not conſummated by carnal know- 
lege: but why ſo good'a woman as the queen, whoſe character 
as to virtue and«piety was never ſullied by her enemies, ſhould 
take a ſolemn oath before ſuch an aſſembly, that he had not 
known her thus, and appeal to the king for the truth of it, who 
was then preſecuting a divorce from her, if it was not true, I 
ſhalb leave to thoſe to find a reaſon," who can till be blind 
enough- not to fee; and * enough not to allow, that when 
AkTHox died ſhe Was ae | Let us now retum to the 
tt ware 50 2 ME 1 on +2 83 
„ The bers bad en l inſtructione 5 01 nr aka had 
been 6ft repeated; to draw out the cauſe, in order to gain time, 
by all the delays that- he could invent; ly the legate * was true to 
is truſt. He pretended to the king; that it would not be for 
bis honour to precipitate too much a trial of this ſolemn nature, 
eſt great advantages might be taken from it by the queen's party; 
and that the world might be convinced of the juſtice and mode- 
1 I ration with which the king proceeded. "Many days were there- 
6: ore taken up in iſſuing a ſecond citation for the queen, in de- 
wo” Eclaring her contumacious a ſecond time, in examining the wit= 
veſſes on the articles, in diſputing againſt the truth and authen- 
city of the brief and the validity of the bull, in n producing and 
verifying the king's proteſt” againſt the marriage when he was 
WE fourteen years of age and other inſtruments relating to the pro- 
«es, in fumming up the evidence for His majeſty, and demand- 
ng ſentence, in the king's name, to be given. Tho Worssv 
_ tc with the other legate, yet to give an dir of greater impartia- 
by to the trial, it was only for em, as being g joined with him 
in the cmA Ren: for CaurzEjius directed every thing, and 
F Worssv acquieſced in his affected delays with a condeſcenſion 
chat ſurprized every body. At laſt, on the twenty third of July, 
when nothing remained but to give ſenterice, and there was a 
great crowd of people to hear it given, they were much ſur- 
prized to find Caurg tus adjourn the court till the firſt day of 
October; pretending that as they ſate there as part of the con- 
ſiſtory of Rome, they - muſt follow the rules of that court; 
which, from this time till October, were ire vacation and heard 
-Ho'cauſes,'. The dukes of Nokrolx and 80 Po who were in 
court, complained of this delay, and preſſed the legates to give 
ſentence. Ca EITUS inſiſted on * vacation, and that a ſen- 
Vol. II. R 8 tence, 


tence, if they gave it, would be of no effect. Wolskv knew 


| head. But the king, who had been in a chamber near adjoining 


impetuous humour, 
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it would be ſuſpected that he underſtood this beforehand ; and 
that it would be to no purpoſe for him to ſay, that he did not 
know, or could not help it; ſo he replied, that he acted only 
under the pope's authority, and that it was not in his power to 
proceed to ſentence without. knowing his holineſs's pleaſure. 
The duke of Surrolk {wore with great emotion, that he ſaw 
cc it was true, what was commonly ſaid, that never cardinal yet 
« did good in England; and ſo all the temporal lords went 
away in a fury, leaving the legates, it may be preſumed, and 
particularly Wols V, in no ſmall perplexity. Caurzjrus had 
nothing to loſe in England but the biſhoprick of Saliſbury, which 
the pope, or the emperor, could compenſate the loſs of very 
plentifully : but his colleague had much to apprehend, - as he 
had much to loſe; and the king having reproached him for the ml 


many delays which had been created and which the cardinal could (i 


not help, ſo he had reaſon now to expect a heavy ſtorm upon his 174 
to the court, and had heard all that paſſed, behaved with more Pl 
temper than could poſſibly have been expected from a man of his 


We muſt reſt the matter here in England at preſent, and caſt nl 
our eyes abroad. As ſoon as the queen had made her appeal to 
the pope, ſhe ſent an account of the proceſs to her nephews, pro- 
teſting ſhe would ſuffer even death itſelf before ſhe would give 
up her marriage; and entreating their aſſiſtance that her appeal 
might be admitted, and the cauſe taken out of the hands of the 
legates in England. The emperor and his brother ſent orders to 
their ambaſſadours at the court of Rome, to plie the pope inceſ- 
fantly for an avocation of che cauſe; and to aſſure him that they {i 
would look on a ſentence againſt their aunt, as a diſhonour to 
their family, which they would ſooner loſe all their dominions 
than not reſent. On the other hand, the ambaſſadours of HENRY 
were not wanting. They ſhewed the pope it was his intereſt, that 
the legates ſhould paſs ſentence, in order to throw off the envy 
and odium from himſelf; and as the emperor had prevailed ſo 
much by the terrors of a depelal on account of his holineſs's 
being a baſtard, they did not forget to ſuggeſt ſomething of that 
kind in the name of HENRY if the pope ſhould proceed to an 
avocation. But Hznzv had no army then in Italy; and a threat- 

4+ 4A _ 
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ning of that kind, with high words only, ſerved rather to pro- 
| Ma and alienate the pope the more: Beſides, an avocatian from 
1 delegated court, Neue” ſuch reaſons as were contained in the 
WW queen's appeal, in the courſe of law was very uſual. . but the 
real motives that wrought more on the pope, and which, fat near- 
er his heart, than all other things in the. world; de 
which at that time was juſt concluded with the | 
—_ therefore being to be publiſhed, very ſpeedily, his holinels 3 
WI necefiary to avocate the (queen's caule. to Rome; left if it way 
4 Wot done till after the publication. of the eh the emperor, 
i ſhould be thought to have been one of the ſecret articles gf 
1 che treaty. A weak precaution. to wipe out, or . 
3 r ——— to this rann the rope len 
= 2 a e e e 4 . wh 
0 755 arr. t no 
a” Wim in Rome had told him, r K deny — be a 
che common courſe of things, without the higheſt injuſtice 
queen CarnHARIxX Z. The ambaſſadours then told him, that 
e king would certainly withdraw his allegeance from the apoſ- 
4a 1 lic ſee and the whole kingdom would join him in it. The 
Dope replied with many ſighs and tears, that no body apprehend- 
ca theſe evils better than he did; but he was in ſuch a ſituation, 
vat let his inclinations to ſerve the king be as great as they might, 
ee was fo ſurrounded by the emperor's forces it was impoſſible 
So refuſe what he demanded. The truth is, theſe menaces had 
een often uſed ; and if the king ſhould fall off from his alle- 
cance to the holy ſee, there was no doubt he would be j 
o all _ Lutheran princes, 3 diſtract the church, en- 
Ys endanger, if not deſtroy, the popedom ; 
* Wet be comforted himſelf with the hopes, 1. — as threatnings 
1 ee not always intended to be made good and are uſed only to 
A Wer, ſo the king of England, who had written againſt Lu- 
THER and defended the holy ſee, would never do a thing of 
ſuch ill repute notwithſtanding he had a high ſpirit, as, becauſe 
he could not be gratified with a divorce, ne 68 pines th: ne 
kingdom. T The ambaſſadours, ſeeing the pope was reſolved 
to grant the avocation, preſſed him no farther againſt it; and 
only deſired him to delay it, till they had wrote to his majeſty 
— received his anſwer. But the peace with the K 
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64 THE ECCLESIASTICAL | Book IX. 
being proclaimed in about a week after, the pope ſent a meſ- 
8995 the next day to England with the avocation, and a letter 
to cardinal Wor.szy to excuſe it,---Here is on one fide a power- 
ful monarch, pretending” religion and a ſcruple of conſcience, 
that he may be at liberty to gratify his paſſions: tho to gratify 
them he muſt break thro his faith and honour to a very deſerving 
queen, who had lived with” him almoſt twenty ty years rs without any 
blame, and muſt act in defiance of a power which he had always 
acknowledged, nay which he had contended for with zeal, u pon 
his throne, in foreign courts, and with his pen all over EI 

On the other {ide here is'a pope,” under the ſacred character of 
infallibility and of the repreſentative of Cx Is r, putting on the 
cloke of religion and the maſk of piety, in cli to cone tranſ- 
actions, for the aggrandiſement of his family, which had no 
religion nor piety in them. This is an obſervation, it muſt be 
owned, Which does no great honour to human nature, but which 
may contribute ſomething towards mending the human mind. 
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miſſion was at an end, he was ſeveral times alone with the king, 
had his uſual confidence and favour, and if he might make any 
conjecture from the behaviour tef thoſe to him who were moſt 
about his majeſty, the cardinal had no reaſon to apprehend any 
diſgrace. T Fa mind of the king however was certainly much 
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the enemies which Worszy's inſolence in my long an adrninifira- 


tion had created oY aa young lady would probably join her- 
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ill. We find 0 in fact, 8 time ſhe ror 

and determined enemy; and no wonder. The wonder is that 
our hiſtorians, who have met with two or three of her letters to 
the cardinal before the gfher Mat awfived; in which ſhe ex- 
preſſes a great confidence in him and the utmoſt kindneſs, ſhould 
be at a loſs how to account for this change of conduct. She had 
all the reaſon in the world at that time to look upon the cardinal 
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Premunire; to which his anſwer was, on the Promile , of. ſome 


aceuſtomed pomp to the court of chancery: and it being thought 1 


ſuits of copes that could be got for his colleges: and i in two 
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general ge an information againſt the cardigal. on the ſtatute of 


noblemen that the king would take order for the maintenance of 
his eſtate, that he confeſſed the. indictment, but was, ignorant of 
the ſtatute Which was, grown obſolete, and ſubmitted himſelf to 
the king! 8 mercy., He, was hereupon declared, according to, the 9 
ties, of that ſtatute, out of the protection of the Sn his 
800d and chattels brig to the King, and his perſon liable to 
an impriſonment. Whilſt this proceſs was. carrying on in the 
king? 8. dena by. the attorney general, , the cardinal; went with. his | 
very indecent; that one who was under terms of conviction, in 
the other court, ſhould adminiſter the.higheſt office in the king- 5 
dom, the dukes of .NogeoLK. and. S$UBFOLK, were ſent by l his ma- 
ly for the Great fe ſeal.” But the : cxxipaloblerring that 50 had «| 3 


and that the. reader may form an iden of the Keen gy and mag- . 1 
nificence of this prelate, which might be otherwiſe perhaps incre. I b.. 
dible, J ſhall ſo far venture to digreſs as to mention the furniture 3 A 1 
which Cavzxpisk recites at large, and which was ſeized to the | 


king's uſe. The hangings of the gallery on one ſide, were ; 1 


cloth of gold, and cloth of ſilver, and rich cloth. of bodkin o 
divers colours; and upon the ſeyeral tables in it, were whole "RN 
pieces of filk, of velvet, fattins, taffaties, grograms, ſcarlets, 
and. many. nich commodities with a thouſand pieces of fine hol- 
land. On the other. ide of the gallery were banged the richeſt 


chambers adjoining, were:two: - Ks , and lo tes on. which 
was ſet ſoch. a: quantity. ef plae rof. all forts as was n 


to he e ag . ar gt. ee why, gold. 
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= Czxr. XVI. | 
= When he was leaving his houſe and all his treaſure, he ſaid to 
one of his officers, © altho it .hath pleaſed the king to take my 
( houſe ready furniſhed for his pleaſure at this time, yet all the 
world ſhould know I have nothing but it is of right for him, 
( and of him I received all that I have. It is therefore conve- 
= nient and reaſon to render the ſame to him again.” The king 
however had either a kind remembrance of his faithful ſervices, 
or a remorſe for puniſhing him with ſo much rigour, for a crime 
which no body queſtioned till his diſgrace : and therefore when 
be was on the road to Aſher, his majeſty ſent him a meſſage not 
eo give way to any deſponding thoughts, for he was as much in 
his favour as ever; and that it was more at the inſtigation of other 
p perſons, than from any motive of anger and reſentment in himſelf, 
that he had proceeded ſo far againſt him. Upon this meſſage, he was 
LS far tranſportedout of himſelf, as to alight inftantly from his mule, 
and kneeling down in the dirt, to hold up his hands to heaven in an 
extaſy of joy. Before I go any further, let me deſire the reader to 
e notice of this glaring: inſtance of the vanity of all human 
reatneſs. See here a prince of the church and an archbiſhop, an 
3 ble miniſter, whoſe intereſt had in a manner given him the whole 
eaion of affairs in the court of England for twenty years, 
Indi in fome degree ade him formidable in all the courts of 
==. prope ; fee this man diſgraced, ſtripped of all his grandeur, 
. =_—_ ſo much at it, as from a ray of hope that he ſhould be 
— 1 9 3 L ſtored, to proſtrate himſelf, and his dignity of cardinal and 
cchbiſhop, in the dirt, upon his knees! What are we to think 
1 this abject ſtate of the ſoul of ſuch a man? May we not 
a4 3 onſider it as a judicial act of providence, to humble a heart too 
. auch elated with proſperity and ſucceſs ? Unhappy Worsszy ! 
"WM Fadſt thou ſerved thy maker, according to thy own expreſſion, 
Pith but half that alfiduity which thou didft thy prince, he would 
Y Y dot have withdrawn himſelf from thee in an evil hour, and left 
Nee only to the conſolation which thou couldſt find within thy- 


J. But-to prooted. 


| It was impoſſible for Henzy not to know, that notwithſtand- 
5 .. incurred the Pre- 
unire, yet his majeſty had given him letters patent for what he 
ad done; and tht he had acted as legate even by the king's 
own deſire. majeſty therefore had ſome felentings, and in 


x few weeks — he was ſent to Alber, took Wotszr into his 
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king to viſit him, or 92 opportunity dor big aeccls ta court: 
it was therefore 2 ail, that he. ſhould remove to 
eee 40 take c bis dioceſe, and 
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many ſevere and cutting reflections on the vices and corruptions 
whichreigned amongſt the clergy. When the bills were ſent up to the 
houſe of lords, a great oppoſition was made to them by the biſhops; : 
and the biſhop of RochESsTTER particularly reflected on the com- 
mons for attempting thus to bring down the church; deſiring 
them to conſider the miſerable ſtate to which Bobemia was re- 
duced by hereſy, and concluding his ſpeech with this expreſſion, 
cc that all this was for want of faith.” A report of this reflexion 
having been made to ſome of the commons, they ſent their 
ſpeaker with thirty members to complain to the king; alledging 
that the biſhop had fixed an high imputation on the whole king- 
dom, when the repreſentatives of the commons were accuſed, 

as tho they were infidels and heathens. Biſhop FisHER excuſed 
himſelf ; and faid he meant it of ' Bohemia that all the diſturbance 
flowed from want of faith, without any intention to reflect on 
the houſe of commons: and this- explanation was ſent to the 
houſe, by the king's order, by the treaſurer of his houſhold. 
'The clergy without doors were much ſet againſt the bills; and Wn 
faid that theſe were the ordinary beginnings of hereſies, to com- 
plain of abuſes, and pretend reformation, on purpoſe to bring 
the clergy into difgrace. The king however uſed his influence | 
in fayour of the bills; and in the end they paſſed the houſe of | 
lords, and had the Toyal aſſent. Theſe are the acts which to this 
day reſtrain the pluralities, and regulate the non-reſidence, of | 
the Engliſh clergy : and in the general they are calculated, tho 
they may be much amended, ee thy the Fre of religion and the 
ow” of the church. 


The e great bulmeß of the parliament being at an end, the . 
king turned his thoughts to his great affair, as it wasat that time _ 
2 and not improperly. The firſt ſtep he took, was to 
order 8 to write a book, in ſupport of his opinion againſt 1 
the marriage; and to confirm it with all the authority that he 
could 2 ſcripture and the canons. - He ſent next his agents 
5 into Italy, France, and Germany, to Oxford, and Cambridge, 
as I have already mentioned, in order to procure the decrees of 
the univerſities, and the judgment of the ableſt canoniſts and 
divines. Beſides this, the earl of WiUrsHIRRE was joined with 
CxANMERR and ſome others in an embaſſy to the pope, in which 
they expoſtulated with him very roundly in the name of HxNx RT; 
FS on the . of * crown of e and. that 
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1 Y i heir maſter would not permit any citation to be made of him to 
WE: forcign court, and therefore would hot conſent that his cauſe 
Fn ould be tried at Rome. To this his holineſs replied, that the 
* 25 1 Queen's ſollicitor had preſſed him very much' to proceed in the 
0” Citation, that her marriage being further- examined might receive 
=. new confirmation, and becauſe the king had withdrawn him- 
* 9 1 4 from her: but yet if his majeſty did not go further and 
ould not innovate in religion, his holineſs was content to let 
he matter reſt; and thus ended their negotiation. But as ſoon 
the king had weed the determinations of the univerſities and 
earned men in his favour, he reſolved to make a new attempt 
3 I don the pope. To this end he procured a letter to his holineſs, 
egned by eight and forty lords ſpiritual and temporal, two and 
1 venty abbots, and eleven 8 _ were moſt of them 
2 > the king's houſhold ; ' & that his majeſty's 
* £ auſe, in the opinion of the 3 men — univerſities of Eng- 
nd, France, and Italy, was now declared to be juſt, and there- 
FT On 5 dre that he ought to confirm their judgment; eſpecially as it re- 
1 by 1 ed to a king, who by his authority, and his pen, had ſupported 
Pe apoſtolic ſee, and the catholic ith; and by whoſe marriage 
| A With another wife,” in order to have iffue, 3 a great” deal of miſchief 
þ the nation might be prevented. In concluſion they give his 
Plineſs to underſtand, that if he till refuſed to annull is ma- 
wr preſent marriage, they ſhould apprehend: themſelves to be 
bandoned by the pope, and muſt "oy for other remedies, which 
3 was in his power to prevent.” His holineſs replied to this, 
that the obligations which the king of England bad laid upon 
imſelf and the apoſtolic ſee, were greater than they were repre- 
* "0 Ented in this letter, and that he was fo far from denying his 
— I aclty juſtice, that he had been often accuſed of being too par- 
"Fa! chat he had delayed admitting the queen' s appeal, till all 

e cardinals had unanimouſly agreed, that it muſt be granted, 
® the cauſe avocated to Rome; and that the delay ſince that 
ime aroſe ſolely from the king himſelf: that the concluſions” 
| Pe the univerſities and learned men had not been communicated 
him by the king's ambafſadours, but he had ſeen very 1 impor- 
ant things for he other fide ; and therefore could not precipitate 
ſentence of fuch importance, till all things wete fully heard : 
at their threatning as they did to ſeek other remedies was nei- 


ther agreeable to their wiſdom nor religion, and' a meaſure which 
Vol. II. U he 
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he knew the king would-never like ; for whom he was very de- 
firous to do every thing that he could without oftending Gon.” 
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A little 3 the receit of this letter, his envoy at Rome 
having informed his majeſty, that he had nothing to expect from 
thence but a bull in favour of the queen, or Wols Ev, whoſe Þ 
diſgrace was looked upon with an evil eye, the king iſſued a pro- 
clamation; forbidding any one to purchaſe any thing from the 
court of ez or elſewhere, or to publiſh or divulge any thing 
purchaſed within this year paſſed, or to be hereafter purchaſed, 
in prejudice of his authority, or the prerogative royal. He then 
ordered his principal canoniſts and divines, to make a tranſcript 
out of the fathers and councils which condemned the marriage 
of a brother's wife ; and to publiſh this in latin and engliſh, with 
the determinations of the 1 that his agents had procured, 
In the mean time, as a further mortification to the ſee of Rome, 'q GY 
and perhaps for ſome other reaſons, it was preſſed by the king's 
council, and aſſented to by the king, to ſtrike Worszy home. 

. From the time of his going into Yorkſhire about fix months be- 
fore, he had affected to he extremely popular; and tho he fell | 
far ſhort of his uſual. ſtate and magnificence, yet he- had: no leſs. | 0 6 
than an hundred and, ſixty i in his retinue, and three hundred 
workmen employed eyery day at Caywood caſtle belonging to the Wu 

archbiſhoprick. Whether his courting the favour and- affections 
of the people by a ſpecious ſhew of, humility and condeſoenſion, 9 
ſo contrary to his natural temper, might giye offence and je- 
louſy to his enemies; or whether the king, thought that his dell 1 1 4 
retaining ſo much pomp, and, grandeur was. very unbecoming a | 
prelate in diſgrace ; whether his enemies taking advantage of the | N 
diſtance he was at, and of his being unable to refute their ca- A 
lumny, laid freſh crimes to his charge ; or whether the king | 
himſelf was puſhed to this reſentment from ſomething which the þ "MW. 
cardinal had ig of him ſince his fall to the duke of NoxroLs, 
of which his majeſty complained to Czouwsi ; which of: theſe 
was the true reaſon, or whether they might not all combine for 
cruſhing him, it is impoſſible to 0 i But whilſt he was 
preparing for a magnifieent inſtallment in his cathedral, conclud- 
ing without doubt that he had nothing more, to fear, the earl of 
 NorTHUMBERLAND arreſted him for high treaſon. The cardinal 
was ſo ſurprized and ſtruck with the earl's. expreſſion, that - 
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IE ood ſpeechleſs for ſome time: but at laſt, recovering himſelf a 
= little, he demanded a fight of the warrant,, without which, he 
aid, he would not obey ; adding further, that he was a cardinal 
of Rome, and exempt from the juriſdiftion of all princes. At 
is inſtant, Sn War. Wars coming in to the room, who had 
earreſted his phyſician, and confirming what the earl had faid ; the 
cardinal knowing the knight to belong to the king's privy cham- 
ha er, yielded himſelf his priſoner without any more words. 


iving him a proper time to prepare for his journey, he was 
* haul tothe earl of Sun EWSBU 1708 where he ſtaid a fortnight, 
Ind received many gracious aſſurances fram the king ; who had 
MPommanded that he ſhould be kindly uſed. At the end of the 
4 ill with a cholick and dyſentery; but pro- 


i illneſs, ſpeaking of the effects of his diſorder, ſays, © it was 
apparent that he had poiſoned himſelf.” Why this teſtimony 
| an eye witneſs, who fays all for his maſter that he poſſibly 
 \-. 2 n conſiſtently with truth, is to be made no account of, and the 
|| edit of other hiſtorians, who had no opportunity of knowing 
. We fat, is to be preferred before it, I can't conceive: but ſuch 
= che evident partiality of our later writers, that they either ſup- 


* 


* 


22 4 Yr this account of CAVENDISH, Or deny the fact. MR. Col 
ien indeed reproaches Fox with being the author of this charge 


" f poiſon, and even goes ſo far as to fay, © that Cavzxpish, 
. wvbo attended the cardinal, gives no hint of any ſuch ſuſpi- 
x —_ cion:“ whereas CA VENDISE is the hiſtorian from whom Fox 

kes his account; and who poſitively relates in the words I have 
' ccore given, that the cardinal ſent himſelf out of the world. 


N "WM FEould Mx. ColLIER lay this of CavENDISH without reading 
1 ir m ? or, could he read him, and not ſee, that\he had given this 
. 33 ? Let the reader determine. Whether the cardinal was 
oeonccious of having taken a part at laſt in the buſineſs of the di- 
orce againſt the king, and ſuſpected that his enemies had made 
= Wi diſcovery of his ſecret practiſes, or whether it was only the na- 
| | oral effect of his ill fortune upon his temper; it is certain that 
ry ee was dejected from the time of his arreſt in a manner which 
„ cceeded all conception: and notwithſtanding the many gracidus 
ſurances of the king's favour, both by the earl of SüREWSBURY 
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and the conſtable of the tower, yet it was impoſſible to get the 
better of this dejection. This ſingle circumſtance is ſufficient to 
ballance the reaſoning of Ds. Fippzs, and Ms. Col LIE R, againſt. 
the probability of the fact related by CavsnDisn. But what ſig- 
nifies reaſoning againſt a poſitive teſtimony ; and the teſtimony of 
a writer, whoſe fidelity, ſays Fippzs, © may be depended upon, 

ce concerning things which he relates upon his perſonal knowledge, 
cc or which fell more directly within the compaſs of his own ob- 
« ſervation?” After this character of CavxNDISsEH, Ds. Fippzs 
ſhould have been of all men the laſt, to combat a fact of this 
kind, related by that writer in ſuch explicit terms. I won't con- 
ceal indeed, that beſides denying the fact with reaſoning, the 
doctor endeavours to deſtroy the teſtimony, by ſaying, © that it 
is probable the expreſſion ought to be taken in a ſofter ſenſe 
<« than the words ſtrictly import; and that he only intended by 
« it, that he was poiſoned by by taking ſomething prepared for him 
9 by other hands.” The common ſenſe of the reader muſt re- 
volt, I think, at this attempt of impoſing upon the world: for 
there can be no meaning in words, if an expreſs aſſertion, that un 
it was apparent a man had poiſoned himſelf, can by any fort of N 
conſtruction be ſuppoſed to mean, that he was poiſoned by other.. 
But this ſhews us to what pitiful and mean evaſions men of fine 
parts and learning reduce themſelves, when they ſuffer attach- 
ments to party to run away with their underſtandings againſt the a 
plain force of truth. This reflection is of uſe to Fae as well 
as writers, and for the ſake of this reflection only it is, that I have If 
taken this notice of the partiality of Ms. 8 and Dz, 
Fippzs. It was a particular of no moment, any otherwiſe than ul 


it related to the greateſt eccleſiaſtick that has been ever ſeen in 0 8 
England; and of whom I thought INE obliged, for that re- 


ſon, to give a minute account. 


There are few 1 in our hiſtory which it is ſo difficult 
to draw, with a probability of approbation, as the character of car- 
dinal Worszy; almoſt all our hiſtorians ſpeaking of him in terms 
of the ſevereſt reproach or the higheſt praiſes. I ſhall however 
do in this caſe, what I have hitherto done in all the characters 
which I have drawn; that is, I ſhall have no regard to what 
has been ſaid before, by one hiftorian, or another: I ſhall take 

my idea of him only from the facts which are well ſupported 
that relate entirely to him, or in which he bore a part ; ; and from 
4 thu 
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| this idea I ſhall give the reader his character, with all the i impar- 
tiality that a fair mind can entertain. If we conſider the low 
original of this famous cardinal, it may be ſaid of him I believe 
„ with the greateſt truth, that he was the vaineſt and moſt ambiti- 
= ous of all mortals. The luxury in which he lived, and the ſtate 
| = and grandeur which he affected in his farnily and his train, hav- 
* 2 ing no leſs than eight hundred domeſticks, and amongſt theſe 
= many lords and knights as well as private gentlemen, prove the 
Vanity of his diſpofition beyond any parallel. He was not only 
ſerved by biſhops and abbots in performing divine offices, with 
the ſame ceremanies as are uſed by the popes, but he had dukes 
und earls when he waſhed to give him the water and the towel, 
| b One would have thought that the poſts of an archbiſhop, a chan- 
cellor, a cardinal, 5 a legate, with revenues equal to if not 
9 55 Peceing thoſe of the crown, and above all the poſt of prime 
3 - iniſter, i in which he had an abſolute aſcendant over his own ſo- 
1 percign, and no little influence in the courts of all the princes of 
SEurope; ſhould have ſatisfied the ambition of any mortal, eſpeci- 
ly of any mortal, whoſe original was no higher than that of 
* * WoLsEv's. But his ankiton# was boundleſs, and he made ſeve- 
al efforts, with ſome: criminal circumſtances, towards the pope- 
om; which I doubt he thirſted after, nor for the ſake of righte- 
uſneſs, nor for an opportunity of promoting the glory of Gop 
| nnd the intereſt of religion, but to promote his own honour, and 
s gratify a paſſion for grandeur and dominion which was un- 
4 oernable and exceſſive. : As his abilities were equal to thoſe of 
BÞ the greateſt men of his time in England, ſo his application to 
Puſineſs, which was infinite and not to be wearied, gave him a 
Wuperiority to them all. But with his vanity and ambition, 5 
bad a natural dignity it ſeems of mien and manner, which 
im the aſcendant over every body; and even high ſpirited 2 
pPoſitive as the king was, his majeſty himſelf was frequently over- 
dorne with this aſcendancy in the cardinal. The quality however 
vor which he ſeems to deſerve the moſt applauſe, was the vaſtneſs 
; 1 of his mind; in forming deſigns of ſuch a noble and extenſive 
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nature, as would have been worthy of the wiſdom and benevo- 
1 lence of a whole nation; and in employing the greateſt part of 


his wealth in carrying them into execution. The colleges which 
he built, and the public lectures which he founded, in | DRY 
[ticks and greek, in theology and civil law, in medicine and 
philoſophy, in rhetorick and humanity, are acts of munificence 
Vol. II. X which 
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which will always redound to his honour, and give him in this 
reſpect a character ſuperior to all the eccleſiaſticks in the Engliſh 
hiſtory. He does not appear to have had a mind that was capable 
of thoſe narrow ſelfiſh views, which the world have attributed to 
many churchmen of the firſt rank in accumulating riches :- and 
indeed it cannot be diſſembled, without a prejudice to truth 
that would be unpardonable, that the revenues of the greateſt 
dignities in the church, are much oftener made uſe of to: raiſe 
and aggrandize a fail, at any rate, than employed in the 
church's ſervice. Some of the greateſt eccleſiaſticks have not 
ſcrupled to appropriate the powers and privileges they have been 
endowed with, not to countenance and ſupport men of merit and 
learning, but to enrich their relations, whether deſerving or not ; 
or to ſerve a ſecular deſign altogether foreign to the buſineſs. of 
religion. Whatever might have been the perſonal failings of car- 
dinal WoLszy in other reſpects, his greatneſs of mind in laying 
out his wealth in his life time in order to advance the intereſts 
of learning and religion, not only does him honour with poſterity, 
but. leaves an example of inltruction to the rich eccleſiaſticks af 
the church of England. I am ſorry there is not another parti- 
cular in his —_ as a churchman, for which he may be com- 
mended. But except his intention of reforming the inferior 
clergy, we fee nothing that he did as an eccleſiaſtick till he fell into 
diſgrace ; when he performed the duties of an archbiſhop with 
great decorum and popularity. He was formed by inclination, as 
well as capacity, for public buſineſs; and his whole foul was in 
it. We are told however by CavanDin, that notwithſtanding - 
the multiplicity of affairs wherewith the cardinal was taken up, 
and all the pageantry which he was ſurrounded with in his ſeveral 
offices, yet he never omitted at the uſual hours to perform his de- 
votions regularly, public and private, after a pious manner. 
Whatever objections were made to his arbitrary meaſures as a mi- 
niſter of ſtate, in which he certainly ſtrained his authority many 
times too far, yet it is on all hands allowed, that in his poſt of 
lord chancellor he had an inflexible regard to right and juſtice. 
Unaccountable as it is, yet it is certain, that the reigning paſſion 
of this great man's heart was vanity ; and his greedineſs of ho- 
nours and riches, his revenge and pride, were only ſubſervient to 
the views which his infinite vanity every day ſuggeſted. In ſhort. 
he gratified it at laſt to that immeaſurable degree, that it made 
him appear little amidſt all his greatneſs: in a layman it would 


1 2 have 
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have been ridiculous, in an eccleſiaſtick it was ahominable. 

could have no alliances, thro the obſcurity of his.birth, — any 
of the great men of the kingdom: and —_ as he ſtood 2 
gle and unſupported, it was his chief care for à yyhile to give 
no offence to any of them, till he had made himſelf ſure of the 
king's affection: he then cleared the court of all but his own 
creatures; and his majeſty having no body to conſult upon all 
occaſions but the favourite, no body elſe had any weight or con- 
ſideration with him. The zeal. and aſſiduity with which he 
ſerved. the king, were to be eq ualled by nothing, but the obſe- 
quiouſneſs and ſubmiſſion which he ſhewed to his majeſty's com- 
mands upon all occaſions: and by theſe alone he . his 
power over a Way ward opinionated prince ſo many years without 
a rival. It has been affirmed by many hiſtorians, that the cardi- 
nal never gave the king any 7 * — relating to foreign affaits, 
without a view to his own intereſt: but this is the effect of pre- 
judice and partiality. It may be true perhaps that he had the ad- 
dreſs to avail himſelf of — of the meaſures which HENRY 
Fare abroad : and he was honeſt cxpugh to acquaint his mas 


reign. courts, ſir 1D the king, was not diſpleaſed with. But if 
we compare the figure which HzxRY made, during Worzy's 
adminiſtration, . with what it was after the fall and death of that 
miniſter, we pug believe him to have been an able and a faithful 
counſellor. It appears 1 ——5 ſeveral inſtructions that he ſent to 
the Engliſh 3 4 — about the king's affairs ahroad, and about 
his own election to.. the, popedom, that he had not tied himſelf 
up very ſtrictly to the rules "= A; virtue: and perhaps it is no in- 
juſtice to him to ſay, that he was determined at all events to 
keep bis power abou the king. Thus whatever were his own 
ee. of the king's ande and there are ſome ſtrong rea- 
ſons to ſuſpect that ba opinion lay the other way, yet he puſhed 
it with all the ardour — the Ling could wiſh, conſiſtently with 
his attachment to the papal power. How far he would have laid 
aſide even this attachment, 1 he had lived, and continued in his 
credit and power with the king, it is impoſſible to determine. 
He was enraged to the laſt degree againſt the emperour, for de- 
cciving him twice about his advancement to the popedom ; which 
as it was the higheſt point of honour he could arrive at to 
his vanity, fate above all other things next his heart. But it does 
not err that in order to be revenged of that monarch, he 
projected 
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projected this divorce of his aunt. The queen indeed charged 
him with being the author of this project to his face, but not 
wholly for the ſake of vengeance on the emperor: ſhe tells him 
cc that becauſe ſhe could not away with his monſtrous pride, ex- 


« ceſſive riot, intolerable oppreſſion, and whoredom, therefore 


« ſhe now ſuffered, and was perſecuted by him.” The queen 
however might be deceived in her fuſpi picions of the cardinal's ad- 
viſing the king to this divorce ; and if his majeſty's folemn teſti- 
mony in open' court is to be credited, ſhe certainly was deceived 


in that ſuſpicion. Her charge againſt him for licentiouſneſs and 
oppreſſion, muſt be founded, we may preſume, upon facts of 
notoriety, in which ſhe Could not be miſtaken : and indeed there 
want not ſome very flagrant proofs of theſe crimes againſt Worszy, 


in the hiſtorians who make it their buſineſs to write his panegy- 


rick. Whatever may be'the boaſted meaſures abroad that he ad- 


viſed the king to, it is certain that he put him upon the moſt il- 
legal, oppreſſive and arbitrary ones at home. To his ſole advice 
it was owing, that parliaments were diſcontinued; that the ſub- 
ſidy to be raiſed in four years was demanded in one; with many 
other particular acts of tyranny too tedious to relate. In order to 
confirm the general character which I have here given the reader 
of this famous eccleſiaſtick, the greateſt i in the known world, the 


popes excepted, let us conſider him in every particular office 


| ith he ſuſtained : As a biſhop he did nothing at all, till within 
ſix months of his death, tho he held ſeveral ſees at the ſame time 


for many years in his own right, and farmed three others of Ita- 
lian prelates at a ſmall annual rent. Whatever might be his merit 


and abilities, and whatever motives he might have to deſire ſo 
much wealth out of the church, yet theſe pluralities were inde- 


fenſible. He received the revenues of ſeveral biſhopricks, to the 
ſcandal of religion and the offence of many people, to the detri- 
ment of men 2 merit and learning, who might otherwiſe have 
enjoyed them, without ever affording his preſence or perſonal in- 
terpoſition to preſerve the order and diſcipline neceffary to the 
church. There is no excuſe to be made for this negle of his 


duty; neither does his applying the revenues of the eccleſiaſtical 


patrimony to the ſervice of the church, tho a noble end and de- 
ſign in itſelf, authorize any ſuch unjuſt and irregular poſſeſſion of 
ſo many preferments. To the moſt notorious violation of his 
truſt and duty as a biſhop, we muſt add his licentiouſneſs, which 
was irreconeileable to that ſacred character; and of which, not- 
Rk I withſtanding 
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withſtanding his devotion,” he gave flagrant proofs evety day. As 
a lord chancellor, it muſt be owned, that his conduct was unex- 
ceptionable. As a miniſter of ſtate, he put in practiſe the moſt 
tyrannical principles which he infuſed into the king; and by 
teaching him to levy money - by benevolences and loans, and to 
govern without a parliament, he in ſome meaſure ſubverted the 
conſtitution, and deſtroyed the harmony whieh it was his duty to 
encourage between his majeſty and his people. As a cardinal we 
can ſay nothing, becauſe it was a poſt at that time not acknow- 

ledged in the law of England. As a legate'for which he had a 
licence from the king, he conferred all the beriefices in England 
on his creatures, without any fort of regard to the right of patro- 
nage; and harraſſed the clergy with-moſt unheard of rigour. 

The juriſdiction of his court extended to all the actions of life 
which conſcience was concerned in; and under the colour of re- 
forming the manners of the people, the judge of his court, tho 
himſelf accuſed of perjury, / committed ſueh extortion, rapine, 
and oppreſſion, -as- at laſt brought a ſevere reprimand upon the 
cardinal from the king. We m ay ſay then, I think, of WorLszy 
upon the whole, that he was — churchman, an unrighteous 
prelate, an upright chancellor, an arbitrary and oppreſſive miniſ- 
ter, and a cruel imperious legate; a men of - generoſity, of vaſt 
deſigns, of immenſe ambition, and of more vanity than ever 
yet poſſeſſed the heart of any other mortal: in ſhort; as no man 
beſides: himſelf ever roſe to ſuch a height of power and greatneſs 
with fo few good qualities, fo no other - miniſter beſides cardinal 
Worszv-ever had fuch a fall with fewer crimes laid to His charge. 


He was unworthy of the former, aa did not delle the Hitter: 
ee 


#$7 63: BH NS: 
iT habe already obſerved, lac the king UE as ic 

the chicanery of the court of Rome in he buſineſs of Ris divorce, 

had ordered an abſtract to be made of all the reaſons and autho- 

rities of the ancient fathers, as well as of the univerſities of Chriſ- 

tendom, who had determined the queſtion relating to the mar- 

riage in his majefty's: favour. I ſhall enter no farther into the 
particulars of t diſpute, than to give the reader a view 


Gabe hare rect fide” The whole of what 
was ſaid in behalf of the king's divorce was found on the Le- 


viticat law, forbidding a man to his brother's wife} —— 
by 3 church, the only fure expoutider 
1501. II. | 
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che papal yoke than he had imagined, and having not 
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ſcriptures, had been ſtill looked on as moral, and binding to 
Chriſtians as well as Jews. Many authorities were cited in ſup- 


port of this opinion; and it was not forgotten that WickLiee 
had taught the contrary among his heretical followers. But as 


the diſpenſation from Rome * given a ſeeming validity to the 


king's marriage, it was proved by many teſtimonies ancient and 
1 that the pope had no power to diſpenſe with the laws 
of Gop: and ſome of them went further, and ſaid, that the 
fullneſs of power with which the pope was veſted, extended only 
for edification to the. paſtoral care, and that he could not diſpenſe 
with the laws of the ED On the other ſide it was argued, 
that the prohibitions in Leviticus, were no parts of the n law; 
fince Moszs had commanded in, another place, that a man 
ſhould marry his brother's widow, who had no children. Here 
was no other obligation from hence on Chriſtians, but what 
aroſe from the laws of the church, which the pope had at all 
times been allowed to diſpenſe, with, if not with the laws of 
Gop. His holineſs was likewiſe the proper Judge and 

of the parts of {cripture which were doubtful: and as pope Ju- 2 


| Livs had granted this diſpenſation for weighty; reaſons, and the 


marriage had ſtood uncontroyerted above twenty years, it was a 
matter of ſcandal to bring it now under debate, and might be 


attended with pernicious conſequences. Theſe were the princi- 
pal points on which the reaſoning of both ſides of this great 
queſtion turned. The world was much divided in their ſenti- 
ments of the cauſe; and both ſides, as uſual, thought them- 

ſelves clear and well ſupported. The king in all — ap- 
pearance carried it kindly to the queen; and employed every body 
that had any credit with her to perſuade her to withdraw her ap- 
peal, and to ſubmit the matter to a deciſion of four prelates and 
four temporal lords in England: hut her majeſty perſiſted in 
juſtifying her marriage, and would heapken: to no propoſition 

to divert the determination of it at Waere | | 


| The king, * his ſubjets j * more celine to 0 off 
nn; to fear 
from any prince in Europe, was reſolved to get his marriage ſet 
aſide in parliament and conyocation, . and then the Hs dah | 
uſe his pleaſure. Accordingly in the next ſeſſion, Ke SaLY 
nation. * the uniyerſities, and the books written on his fide by 
ee were brought into 77 houſe. of lords; where they 


{1 ,. were 
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were left upon the table to be red and confidered. About two 
months afterwards, the lord chancellor, attended by twelve of the 
houſe of peers, carried down to the houſe of commons the ori- 
ginal papers with the ſeals of the univerſities which had detreed 


the marriage; and which Six BRIAN Tuxs tranſlated;-and 
red in Engliſh. About an hundred books written by caviits 


and divines in favour of the divorce were then produced; and the 
lord chancellor deſired they would report in their ſeveral countries 
what they had heard and ſeen: he aſſured them that the king 

had deſired to have his marriage ſet aſide, not out of any dilbonelt 
ends and for his will and pleaſure, as it was without doors fug- 

geſted, but for the diſcharge of his conſcience, and the ſecurity 

of the ſucceſſion to his crown and kingdom. At the ſame time, 
the caſe was laid before the convocation ; where after ſeveral days 
debate it was at laſt determined by a vaſt majority, that ſuch 
a marriage as the king had entered into with CarrarINE was 
prohibited by the law of Gop, and above the pope's, diſpenſing 
power. The king was very ſenſible” that the greateſt difficulty 
which he ſhould Se with in che affair of his divorce would be 
from the clergy: in order therefore to keep them within bounds, 

and to leſſen their credit amongſt the people, an indiftment was 


lodged in the king's bench againſt all the clergy of England, on 
the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Premunire, in acknowledging and 


ſupporting the abuſe of the legatine power of cardinal Wot.szv. 
The reader muſt remember, that an account has been already 
given of theſe ſtatutes; which, being neither repeated, nor put 
nn force, during the pope's uſurpations, lay neglected among tlie 
records. The cardinal having èxerciſed his legatine authority in 
things contrary to theſe ſtatutes, tho apparently with the King's 
connivance and conſent, and indeed with his licence in letters Pu 
tent, fo the clergy who had all ſubmitted to the abuſe of this A 
thority by ſome act or other, were involved in his offence; aul 
like him, put out of the protection of the king, andi liable ech 
other — of the ſtatute. Tyrannical and unjuft as this p 
ceeding was, it was in vain to urge, that the error was able 
and allowed; and that if they had not ſubmittetd to the] 
power, they muſt have been ruined. he laws, it was Ppretefided ech 
were {till in force, and their ignoranee of them was fi excüſe: 
however, ſince the violation of them was ſo general, the king 
was willing upon their ſubmiſſion, and a reaſonable compoſttion, 7 
to grant them a-pardon.  'The-clergy;' no feſduree now 10 
obo 8 


the;king, and uſed many arguments with the convocation to per- 
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che em power againſt their kings, as there had been in former 


* and finding the affections of the laity alienated much from 
the o 


hurch ſince the days of WickLI rr, reſolved in the convo- 


cation of the province of Canterbury to give his majeſty 1 ſum 
of. an hundred thouſand pounds. In the inſtrument by which 


this grant was made, they flouriſh a great while upon his moſt 
extraordinary merit in the ſervices he had done the rr] 
church, by his arms and-{tudies ; and particularly againſt the Lu- 
therans who had conſpired to deſtroy the church and clergy-6f 

d: wherefore they — him not only the ſole 
protector: and ſupreme lord, but as far as it was agreeable to the 
law of. CyrisT, the ſupreme head of the church; and beſeech 
him to grant the whole body of the clergy a general pardon for 
all; their he againſt the — laws and ſtatutes of this king- 
dom, and particularly againſt thoſe of proviſors and premunire. 
It js not e e that ſome of the leading churchmen in the 


| King s intereſt. who had the penning of this inſtrument, had a 


mind ta take this opportunity of giving a title to his majeſty, 
which might abate the pretenſions of the pope, and make his 


holineſs' 8 authority i in the church of England uſeleſs. There 


were thoſe however in the convocation, who would not fuffer 
the clauſe, acknowledging the king ſupreme head of the church, 
to paſs without a limitation: the article, they ſaid, was couched 
in ſuch general terms, that they were afraid it might be mifunder- 
ſtpod in future ages, and interpreted to an - 4 ſenſe; and 


were therefore for razing them gutrof the gran But thoſe'who 


mY 2 he! — 5 a is that ĩt r a ape” . withdrawn by 
2 formal r on without offending the king, and per 

ing him occaſion to refuſe their pardon, many warm — 
ſycd, and the convocation Was to the next day. The 
next day ſome, of the king's counſel came with Co.] Ü ?ñ LI, who 


had. been ſecretary to Wolspy and was now a riſing favourite wich 


ade them to paſs the inſtrument, with that acknowledginent 

of the ſupremacy. After a good deal of debate, and Wiek a 
limitation (“ as far as ir was conſiſtent! with the law of ChIIs T 
to Which HENRY gave his oonſent, the clauſe wag voted; When 
the inſtrument Was —— and preſented to the king ke graci- 
aully accepted the noble grant they had made him, and the riew 
title — in Wale of whieh he —— uſe againſt 
the pope. The convocation of the province of Yotk ſtuck à little 


2521 | longer 
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longer upon this title, and ſent their reaſons to the king why they 
cold lot acknowledge him as ſupreme head of the church: his 
majeſty wrote a long and laboured anſwer to their objections, and 
in the end they complied; granting a ſum of eighteen thouſand 
eight hundred and forty pounds, to indemnify them againſt the 
penalties they had incurred, by offending againſt the ſtatutes of 

roviſors and premunire. The king having thus received ſatiſ- 

action from the clergy, a pardon was granted to them in very 
ample form: but when it was brought into the houſe of commons 
in order to have the ſanction of parliament, the houſe, not find- 
ing themſelves included in it, ſent their {ſpeaker and ſome of 
their members to' the king,” praying that the commons might be 
included in the pardon which he had granted to his ſpiritual ſub- 
jects. The king was much offended at this proceeding, and ac- 
quainted them that they muſt not think to reſtrain his mercy, nor 
to force it; that he could have granted a pardon to the clergy 
under his great ſeal without the aſſent of parliament ; but how- 
ever, that he ſhould conſider and be well adviſed before he grant- 
ed the pardon they had preſcribed, leſt he ſhould ſeem compelled 
to it: the commons did not expect ſuch an -ungracious anſwer ; 
and CRoπ⁷]ͤ᷑̈-᷑ T, who had been educated under Worszy and 
had great weight with the king, bore the blame of it with many : 
they did not care however to ſtir up the wrath: of- his majeſty too 
much, whom they knew to be obſtinate and ſelf-willed, and there- 
fore the bill with the pardon of the eceleſiaſticks met with no more 
oppoſition. HENRY, notwithſtanding this haughty anſwer, ſeeing 
the tomplyance of the commons, and having no mind to quarrel 
with them at this juncture, ſoon after ſent a bill himſelf to the 
houſe of lords, with a pardon for all his temporal ſubjects of their 


offences againſt the ſtatutes of proviſors and premunire; which 


was received with great thanks and pleaſure. 


When the ſeſſion of parliament was over, the king having got 
the deciſions of the learned, both at home and abroad, on his 
ſide of the queſtion relating to the marriage, ſent ſome of the 
lords of the council to acquaint the queen with it, and to per- 
ſuade her to depart from her appeal. But they could not prevail. 
She told the lords when they preſſed her to it, that ſhe wiſhed 
the king a quiet conſcience, but that ſhe was his lawful wife, and 
would abide by it, till the court of Rome ſhould declare the 
contrary. The king was obſerved at this time to be very me- 
Vol. II. 33 | lancholy, 
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lancholy, and to uſe no fort of diverſions; nor had he lately 
ſeen the queen, or received, any tokens from her. But finding 
upon the laſt attempt that her majeſty was inflexible, ſhe was * 
fired now to chooſe one of che 's manors to live at, where 
ſhe might be ſupported as princeſs of Wales at a diſtance from 
the On to which ſhe waters that to whatever place ſhe was 
removed, nothing could remove her from being the king's wife; 
and after this . never ſaw her more. About. this time,. a 
complaint having been made by the biſhops and. clergy, that the 
books of the new teſtament had been erroneouſly tranſlated by. 
Tinvati. and ſome others, in the prefaces to which there were 
many things liable to exception, the king commanded the tranſ- 
lations to be called in and prohibited, - a new. ane to be made 
which he ſhould peruſe himſelf, and allow the uſe of to his peo- | 
ple when he faw convenient. This was a large and a viſible "F 
to the reformation, which the prelates and —— did not inten 
nor approve of. But tho HENRY was determined to throw off 
the papal yoke, and would not permit his ſubjects to be defraud- 
ed of the word of Gop, under any pretence or difficulty what- 
ever, yet to ſhew that he had no deſign, againſt the fundamentals 
of religion, he commanded the laws againſt hereticks to be ex- 
ecuted 2 the utmoſt rigour. The prelates and men of learn- 


ing were ordered to examine the books of WIck LA r and LurHER 


and their followers, and to point out the errors contained in them: 
nor was this all the zeal which the king ſhewed againſt hereſy : 
A monk, a civilian, and a gentleman of the law, were tried for 
their opinions in religion, and being convicted of hereſy were 
given over to the ſecular power, and cruelly burnt. At the 
fame time, there were many people brought into the biſhop's 
courts, ſome for teaching their children the Lonp's prayer in 
Engliſh, ſome for reading the forbidden books, and others for 
harbouring the new preachers ; ſome for freaking againſt pilgri- 
mages and the worſhip of images, ſome for not coming to ſa- 
crament and 1 and others for { againſt the vices 
of the clergy. Moſt of theſe were ſimple and illiterate people, 
upon, whom the terror of the biſhop's Sn of a priſon, and 
at «hats fagoot, wrought fuch an fee, that they generally ab- 
 jared, and were diſmiſſed. Neyertheleſs, as by frequent read- | 
ing of the ſeriptures at this time, it generally appeared what the 

church af Rome bad altered or added to in religion, ſo many 
people of * a juſt liberty o of believing fe for 
them 
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themſelves; and together with the doctrine, endeavoured a re- 


formation of the manners, of the clergy. 


When the pope was informed of what had paſſed in the con- 
vocation and parliament of England, he was in no ſmall per- 
plexity, He ſaw HENRY and his ſubjects purſuing fuch meaſures 
as threatened a total defection from the ſee of Rome: and if he 
ſhould attempt to bring them back totheir ancient devotion with 
a high hand, he could have no hopes of ſucceſs, as the thunders * 
of the vatican were looked upon with contempt. On the other. 
hand, if he gave way to what had lately paſſed on the ſtatutes 
of proviſors and premunire, the greateſt advantage which he drew 
from England would be given up; and yet it was not likely, after 
the king had gone fo far, that he would undo what was done. 
But having quarrelled with the. emperor who had not performed 
his treaty, and having therefore no aſſiſtance near at hand if 
he ſhould attempt to exert his authority, his holineſs choſe to 
lie ſtill, in hopes of better times; in which he might either be 
reconciled. to Hzxnzyv, or bring him back to his duty by his ſpi- 
ritual weapons. However if the pope had ions of this 
ſort, it is certain that thoſe in England who wiſhed for a refor- 
mation, were not without a proſpect of ſucceſs, from the pro- 
ceedings of the king againſt the clergy, and from the diſpoſition 
he was in with regard to the pope. A reformation of the abuſes, 
which the exorbitant power of his holineſs, and the immunities 
of the clergy, had introduced, was wiſhed by every man in 
England, except the clergy themſelves. A reformation of doc- 
trine had few abettoryg ; nor durſt they , openly propagate and 
_ contend for it, on account of the ſeverity of the laws agai 
hereſy ; eſpecially as the king himſelf had entered the lifts in 
ſupport of the old opinions. When the generality of the peo- 
ple inveighed againſt the pope's exceſſive power, and the pride 
and riches of the eccleſiaſticks, they ſpoke out their whole 
hearts, and meant nothing further: but the favourers of Luthe- 
raniſm who joined with them in theſe inveRtives, intended to ſet 
forward the reformation of doctrine, which they knew would 
be oppoſed by the . governors. of the church. They had there- 
fore nothing to do but to conceal their view, left hey might 
cool the zeal of the other people, who thought of no other 
amendment but with reſpect to papal power and the op 
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liberty, and to wait patiently for the conſequences which this firſt 
ſtep would produce. | 


In this fituation were . at home, in the bin of the 
year fifteen hundred and thirty two; when, after ſeveral. pro- 

ations, the parliament was called together. The commons, 
being ſenſible of the fair opportunity which they now had, 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the oppreſſions of the clergy for the 
time to come, were reſolved not to miſs it. It was now three 
hundred years ſince the parliament had attempted to reſtrain the 
power of the holy ſee, and the privileges of eccleſiaſticks, with- 


out being able to effect their purpoſe; becauſe the intereſt of 
the kings would not permit their majeſties to break with the 


court of Rome. But the divorce which Hznzy wanted had 
t their affairs on a better footing : therefore at the opening 
of this ſeſſions, the commons drew up the grievances which th 


had to complain of from the clergy; which they preſented in 


writing by the ſpeaker to the king. Among many other 9 8 
they complained of the practiſe of the ſpiritual courts, in c 


ing men before them © ex officio, laying articles to their charge | 


without any accuſer, and then admitting no purgation, but 
cauſing the party accuſed, either to abjure, or to be burnt. 
When the king received their remonſtrance, he told the commons, 
that it contained divers articles of great and weighty matters, and 
that he would not give any anſwer to them till he had heard the 


party. accuſed concerning them. The archbiſhop, and his con- 


vocation, were not a little alarmed at theſe vigorous proceedings 
of the houſe of commons; and reſolved to reform what was 
complained of themſelves, | pag than permit it to be done by 

the parliament. Accordingly, befides ſome conſtitutions which 
ſeem to have promiſed a it 20" op in what was thought amiſs, 
and which were perfected this ſeſſion, they treated particularly on 
a regulation i in the caſe of correction © ex officio; the thing 
which then lay before the commons in parliament. Having pub- 
liſhed theſe conſtitutions, they drew up an anſwer to the griev- 
ances complained of in the houſe of commons, and pre ented 
it to the king. The king ſent for the commons to receive the 
anſwer of the convocation; which his majeſty Aid, © he thought 
ee would not give them moch ſatisfaction, it eming to him but 


TY . ſlender: but as they were a great ſort of Wh men, he 
I « did 
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« did not doubt but they would look cireumſpectly in the mat- 
« ter, and he would be indifferent between them.” This was 


enough to let the clergy ſee how much they ſtood in need of his 
protection; and that it was in his power, either to ſtop the pro- 


ceedings of the commons againſt them, or to ſuffer them to take 
their courle as he RP fit. 


In the mean time, the parliament add ſeveral laws relating 
to the eccleſiaſtical polity of the Engliſh nation. For inſtance, 
it was enacted, that no eccleſiaſticks under the order of a ſub- 
« deacon, convicted of petty treaſon, murder, or felony, Rs 
« have the privilege of the church, and be deliv o their 
e ordinaries to be puniſhed : nor ſhould thoſe above * order 
e be admitted to their urgation, without I bound with 
ce ſufficient ſureties for their good abearing. It was further 

enacted, that this benefit of purgation bud not extend to 
| thoſe, © who being attainted of felony or murder, are admited 
e to their clergy, and delivered to their ordinary : which ordi- 
c nary, having ſuch perſons in their cuſtody, might degrade 
cc 1 and ſend them to the king's bench to be detained: and 


« whereas many having the benefit of their clergy, and bein 
« afterwards committed to their ordinary, eſcaped out of priſon, 


« ſuch an eſcape ſhould be deemed felony.” The ſtatute of 
mortmain having been evaded by certain feofments of land to 
the uſe of a church, which differed but little from it, all fuch 
feofments by another ſtatute were declared void. But that which 
laid the foundation of the breach which afterwards enſued with 
the court of Rome, was an act concerning annats or firſt fruits 
of biſhopricks, paid uſually to the holy ſee; and which was 
paſſed in this parliament very chearfully, In the preamble it bi 
ſet forth, that the kingdom was impoveriſhed daily, by the | 
ſums of money ſent to Rome for firſt fruits, and palls, and bulk; a 
no leſs than a hundred and fixty thouſand pounds having been 
paid on that ſcore, ſince the beginning of the reign of the late 
king; and more was likely ſhortly to be tranſported, as many of 
the biſhops were very aged and infirm: that the annats were 
founded on no law, and introduced only | as a contribution to- 
wards carrying on a war againſt infidels, to which Hawever they 
never had been applied: and that the eburt of Rome claimed 
them now as a duty againſt all right and ebnſtieftec, which ag 
a chriſtian prince the king was bound to hinder, It was theres 
Vor. II. | Aa fore 
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fore enacted, that the payment of firſt fruits ſhould be for ever 
reſtrained, under the forfeiture of the lands and goods and pro- 
fits of the ſee of him that ſhould pay any more : 'that five pounds 
in the hundred, according to the annual value of the biſhop- 
ricks, all charges deducted, ſhould be paid in conſideration of 
the bulls: and that in caſe the bulls were reſtrained in the court 
of Rome on account of this regulation, the elected biſhop ſhould 
be conſecrated by the archbiſhop of the province, if an arch- 
biſhop by any two biſhops in the realm whom the king ſhould 
appoint ; and being ſo conſecrated, they ſhould be inveſted with 
all the rights of their ſee in as full and ample a manner as here- 
tofore. But however as they were not willing to come to extre- 
mities, they declared it to be in the king's power, to void, or 
confirm, this act within two years; and if his majeſty and the 
pope ſhall make any compoſition for theſe annats, it ſhould have 
the full force and authority of a law. But if his holineſs ſhould 
take occaſion from this act, to vex the king or his ſubjects with 
interdicts or excommunications, ſuch cenſures ſhould not be ex- 
ecuted nor publiſhed, and the ſacraments and other parts of di- 
vine ſervice ſhould be adminiſtred notwithſtanding, . as:they were 
always wont to be. This was a fatal blow, the reader ſees, to the ſu- 
premacy of the pope; and, by putting itabſolutely within the king's 
ower or direction, was evidently procured by his miniſters ; 
that he might uſe it or not, as he could bring his holineſs to 
make his marriage null, or as the pope continued to refuſe com- 
plying with his requeſt. Upon this account tho it had the form 
of an act at this time, it had not its final confirmation by the 
king's letters patents till the next year, 


We muſt now look a little abroad and fee the progreſs of the 
king's ſuit at Rome. The pope, at the inſtance of the impe- 
rialiſts, had wrote a letter to the king in the beginning of this 
year, to complain of his majeſty's putting away the queen, and 
living with one Ax NR as his wife; to the ſcandal of the world, 
in contempt of the apoſtolic ſee whilſt his ſuit was ſtill depending, 
and in defiance of a prohibition to the contrary. About the 
ſame time, Ds. BRNNET was ſent to Rome by the king, 
with the opinions of the univerſities and the men of learning, on 
the ſubje& of his marriage, and the pope's diſpenſation. Beſides 
the inſtructions which were given the doctor, the king ſent the 
pope a letter, to make a remonſtrance againſt the inſincerity of 

1 3 8 ; bis 
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his holineſs ; who had granted a commiſſion to try his cauſe, and 
given not only a promiſe to confirm the ſentence which the le- 
gates ſhould paſs, but had alſo ſent a decretal bull to annull the 
marriage. in the hands of Caurꝝjrus: and yet theſe were all re- 
voked under a pretence, that he could not juſtly grant them; 
condemning at one time, what he had allowed of at another. 
His majeſty alſo made a complaint, that the pope had not car- 
ried himſelf in this buſineſs, as became CHRIS T's vicar; but un- 
conſtantly, and deceitfully : and his majeſty perceiving, that the 

apoſtolic ſee was deſtitute of that learning by which it ſhould be 
directed, had conſulted many able canopiſts and divines ; whoſe 
judgments differed much from thoſe few that were N the 
pope, and who thought the law prohibiting his marriage was 
moral and indiſpendible. Some apologies were made for the free- 
dom of theſe expreſſions ; and then his majeſty condeſcended to 
aſſure his holineſs, that unleſs he was compelled, he did not in- 
tend to impugn the authority of the holy ſee any further ; mean- 
ing only by what he had done to reduce it within its firſt and an- 
cient limits: he deſired the pope therefore to conform himſelf to 
the opinions of ſo many learned men, and to do his office and 


duty. The pope perceiving by this letter, and bythe accounts 
which had been ſent him of what had paſſed in England, that 


his authority was declining apace, reſolved to do all he could in 
order to recover it by force or treaty. | To this purpoſe he ordered 
a citation to be made out, requiring HENRY to appear at Rome, 


in perſon, or by proxy, to anſwer the 2 which the queen 
had made about her marriage. 


Whether there were any grounds to be fund in >the canon 
law or not, ſufficient to excuſe the king's appearance at the tri- 
bunal of Rome, it is certain that the prerogative of the crown of 
England made ſuch a citation ridiculous and abſurd. - S1z Epwaxy 
Kang however was ſent, in the new character of the king's 
excuſator, to plead his ma jeſty s right to refuſe appearance; and 
Box NxRR, a bold and KA ecclefiaſtick, who courted prefer- 
ment at any rate, was ſent over with him. Six E. KARNER, às8 a 
civilian, was to remonſtrate againſt the citation from Rome, as 
e and illegal: but as threatnings were to be uſed with 
the pope and cardinals as well as arguments, Bom NEA was eſteemed 

the fitteſt for this employment; who had ſhewn a great deal of 


zcal in the king's diſpute, and was. en dining, fiery er 
| Upon 
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Upon their arrival at Rome, they found the conſiſtory much di- 
vided. The faction of the Imperialiſts preſſed the pope with 


great vehemence to proceed againſt the king; and the cardinals 


who ſtood neuter, were of another mind, and thought it dange- 
rous : they ſaw by the act which had paſſed in England againſt 
annats, that the parliament was determined to adhere ſteadily to 
the king in all his proceedings againſt the ſee of Rome; and 
they were therefore of opinion, that HENRY ſhould not be too 
much incenſed. Amidſt theſe jarring ſentiments, finding the 
cardinal Ravenna had the greateſt weight in the conſiſtory, who 
had oppoſed the king's excuſe for not appearing, the Engliſh mi- 
niſters were reſolved, if poſſible, to gain him on their ſide. Dx. 


BzxNE therefore made it his buſineſs to attempt the integrity 


of the cardinal : and at laſt by making him a promiſe, under his 
hand, of monaſteries or other benefices from the king of France, 
of fix thouſand ducats a year, and the firſt vacant biſhoprick in 
England till that of Ely fell, which he was then to have, the 


_ conſcience of Ravenna was very well perſuaded of the juſtice of 


Henzy's cauſe. Two or three other cardinals were won by the 
fame arguments; and the king's plea was admitted to be heard 


in the conſiſtory. The Imperialiſts oppoſed this; and procured 


a new order, that the plea ſhould be heard in a congregation of 
cardinals before the pope. But Karxnz adhering to the former 
order, and proteſting againſt this, the former order was renewed : 
the Imperialiſts, and the queen's council, were fo diſſatisfied at 
this, that they would not appear in the conſiſtory, which gave 
KakNRE an opportunity to charge them with contumacy, and 
a diſtruſt of their cauſe. : 


Whilſt this affair was carrying on, an account was brought to 
Rome of a prieſt having been impriſoned in England for preach- 
ing up the pope's authority; and of another prieſt, ſuſpected of 
hereſy and impriſoned by the archbiſhop, appealing to the king 
as ſupreme lord, and being ſet at liberty. If the pope was warm 
in his remonſtrances againſt theſe proceedings to the king's am- 
baſſadors, the ambaſſadors were not wanting in a vigorous 
anſwer; and made him ſenſible that every thing of this kind 
might have been prevented, if his holineſs had done juſtice to the 
king. At the ſame time, a bull was deſired for a commiſſion, 
to erect fix new biſhopricks in England, and to endow them 
with the revenues of ſome monaſteries that were to be ſuppreſſed. 

„ The 
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The bull was granted, and ſent away: but cardinal Ravenna 
was ſo intent on his bargain with DR. Benner, that the ambaſ- 
ſadors were obliged to promiſe him the ſee of Cheſter, one of 
the new intended biſhopricks. He had declared himſelf from the 
beginning, againſt admitting the king's excuſe for not obeying 
the pope's citation; and ſo could not ſerve his majeſty in that 
particular : he therefore adviſed, that the king would ſend a 
proxy to examine into the merits of the cauſe, in which it 
would be eaſy for him, without any ſuſpicion, to engage on the 
king's fide and to do him eminent ſervice. In ſhort the cardinals 
grew weary, and complained of the length of the debate; 
which the ambaſſadors thought ungrateful towards a monarch, 
who had done ſo much for the court of Rome. Beſides, the 
Imperialiſts had been the chief occaſion of the delays, by their 
cavils and allegations which were frivolous and fraudulent ; and 
it was unreaſonable therefore in that faction to complain of the 
tediouſneſs of the proceſs. At length it was reſolved, as the va- 
cation was coming on, that they would neither allow of, nor 
reject, the king's plea of excuſe ; but that the pope and the col- 
lege of cardinals ſhould write a letter to the king, to entreat him 
to ſend a proxy for determining the cauſe in the following winter. 
With this letter Bonnzz was ſent to England; and inſtructed 
privately by the cardinals, who had been gained to Henzy's in- 
tereſt, that it would be impoſſible to admit his excuſatory plea; 
becauſe as the debate turned chiefly on the diſpenſing power of 
the pope, it could not be committed to legates, but muſt be 
judged by his holineſs and the conſiſtory. He was moreover di- 
rected to aſſure the king, that the pope was now fo diſſatisfied 
with the emperor, and inclined ſo much to the French faction, 
that there would be no danger in leaving the cauſe to his holi- 
neſs's deciſion. | | 


"Whilſt this important affair of the king's was thus delayed and 
canvaſſed at Rome, another ſeſſion of parliament was held in 
England; in which it was moved by one Tzmess of the houſe 
of commons, that they ſhould addreſs the king to bring the 
queen back to the court; with many reflexions on the inconve- 
niences that were likely to follow,. if the divorce: ſhould take 
place; particularly with d to the illegitimacy of the prin- 
8 The king being 5. mn of this — took fire inns 
diately ; and ſending for the ſpeaker, reprimanded” him very ſe- 
OY Oba Bl. B b ; verely 
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verely for permitting a motion of that kind in an affair which 
they could not determine. His majeſty added, that it was an af- 
fair which touched his ſoul, and that he had therefore often 
wiſhed the marriage had been legal: but the doctors and learned 
men of the univerſities having pronounced it null and deteſtable, 
he was now obliged in conſcience to abſtain from the company 
of the queen. Whatever others might 1 imagine, he aſſured the 
ſpeaker, that his deſire of a divorce was not owing to any wan- 
ton appetite z which was uſually cooled at his time of life, being 
then one and forty years old. But except in Spain or Portugal, 
he could never find that any man had ſo much as married two 
ſiſters, if the firſt were carnally known ; and that he believed no 
chriſtian man, before himſelf. had married his brother's wife, 
which was abhorred among all nations. He again aſſured him 
therefore, that his conſcience was troubled ; and deſired him 
to report it to the houſe for their ſatisfaction. 


Whilſt the parliament was employed i in this and ſome other 
public affairs, the convocation agreed to ſend ſome of their body 
to wait upon the king; with a petition, that he would preſerve 
the liberties of the church, which both himſelf and his proge- 
nitors had hitherto * Accordingly two bi ſhops and 
abbots, the dean of iche king's chapel, and his almoner, pre- 
ſented this petition; ; to which. his majeſty ſent them an anſwer in 
writing, requiring I. © that no conſtitution or ordinance ſhall 
te hereafter by the clergy be enacted, promulged, or put in ex- 
« ecution, unleſs the king's highneſs do approve the ſame by his 
« high authority and royal aſſent ; and his advice and fayour 
cc he alſo interpoſed for the execution of every ſuch conſtitution, 
e to be made in time coming among his holineſs's ſubjects.” 
II. © That whereas divers of the conſtitutions provincial, which 
<« have been heretofore enacted, be thought not only much pre- 
judicial to the king's prerogative royal, but alſo much one- 
ce rous to his-holineſs's ſubjects, it be committed to the examina- 
4 tion and judgment of thirty two perſons, - whereof ſixteen 
« to be of the upper and lower houſe of the temporality, and 
ce other ſixteen of the clergy, all to be e the king's 
« hiphneſs : ſo that finally whichſoever of the ſaid conſtitu- 
40 Gans ſhall be thought, and determined, by the moſt part of 
« the ſaid thirty two perſons, worthy to be abrogated and an- 

00 * nulled, the lame to be afterwards, taken away and to be 7h no 
y ce 
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« force and ſtrength. - III. That all other of the ſaid conftitu- 
cc tions, which ſtand with Gop's laws and the king's, do ſtand 
« in full ſtrength and power; the king's royal aſſert being given 
ce to the ſame.” The convocation were put into great diſorder 
upon receiving this meſſage; and after much confultation and 
perplexity, it was reſolved, to ſend four of the upper and fix of 
the lower houſe to the biſhop of Rochzs TER, by whoſe advice 
they were inclined to govern themſelves in this affair. The king, 
being informed to whom the matter of his meſſage was referred, 
and knowing the principles of biſhop Fizez in favour of the 
ſupremacy, ſent for the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and 
twelve of their members, to come to him ; eight of the lords be- 
ing at that time with him. When they were © aflembled, he told 
them, that he thought the clergy of the realm had been his fub- 
Jes wholly ; but now he had perceived that they were but half 
his ſubjects, and ſcarcely that. For all the prelates at their con- 
— take an oath to the pope, contrary to the oath they take 
to him; ſo that they ſeem to be the ſubjects of the pope, rather 
than the ſubjects of the king. He therefore delivered them a 
copy of both the oaths, requiring them to take ſuch order in this 


affair that he might not be deluded of his ſpiritual ſubjects. The 
ſpeaker being returned to the houſe, the two oaths were red; 


but as the parliament was obliged to break up on account: of a 
plague, there was nothing done further in this buſineſs then. 
The clergy however were under a great diſtraction ; the king was 
reſolved; they ſaw, to carry his point ; and the parliament was 
diſpoſed to comply with him in every thing againſt the immuni- 
ties of the church. Under | theſe | difficulties, they finally con- 
ſented to a ſubmiſſion ; which led the way, as we n ſee, to a 
total renunciation of the 88 $ OT N 3 , 34d 


A 


As 425 as the parliament was up, 81 Tuo. Mita the lord 
chancellor, obtained leave of the king to reſign his office. He 
had willingly concurred in the ſtatutes of Premunire; as bei 
of the {ame opinion with thoſe who were cutting off the illegal 
juriſdiction which the popes had exerciſed in England. But when 
he ſaw by the king's defigns, that a total rupture was likely to 
follow; he defired to be excuſed from going thoſe lengths which 
the court intended. He had moreover ſome invincible 
againſt the king's divorce : and being apprehenſive that further 
EP would be made in it, which by virtue of Une cance, and 


yet 
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t contrary to his conſcience, he muſt be engaged in, he never 
ceaſed ſolliciting that he might have leave to deliver up the great 
ſeal, till he had the king's conſent. As he had ſuſtained this 
great office with more adroitneſs, wiſdom, and 'integrity, than 
was ever ſeen before; ſo he retired from it with a greatneſs of 
mind, which was equal to what was pretended by the ancient 
philoſophers in ſuch caſes; not being able to defray even the ne- 
ceſſary expences of his private family, when he had diveſted him- 
{elf of this employment. 5475 


About this time died WARH AU archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
after filling that ſee about eight and twenty years. He held the 
ſeal for the firſt ſeven years of the king's reign, till Wols EV 

by his ill treatment obliged him to refign it; whoſe power and 
intereſt with the king and the court of Rome were ſo much 
greater than the archbiſhop's, that, during all the cardinal's ad- 
miniſtration, he was little more than the ſhadow of a metropo- 
litan. As he was a man of parts and principle, ſo he could not 
ſee the infolence and depravity of the cardinal without complain- 
ing of it to the king; which put the prelates upon ill terms 
with one another as long as Worszy lived. As little as he would 
ſtoop to that haughty miniſter, he was ſubmiſſive enough to the 
king; and in all his public ſpeeches addreſſed him with a flattery 
very unbecoming a churchman of the higheſt dignity. He is 


| aid to have underſtood the intereſt | of the nation, and the 


canon law, as well as moſt men of his time; and if we-may 
judge from the ſeverity with which he perſecuted the Lol- 
lards, he underſtood them better than the principles of his 
religion. His conduct in this reſpect admits. of no (excuſe, 
but that of a zeal which was not according to know- 
ledge. He was a friend to men of merit and learning, if they 
were unfuſpected of hereſy ; and encouraged a more rational and 
wtul knowledge; than was to be acquired by the learning of 
thei ſcheols. But yet we read of no public benefactions, no 
endowments in favour of learning or religion; which; confi- 
dering he held the primacy almoſt thirty years, will give us nq 
great idea of hi charity and benevolence. The lengths which 
he went to oblige' the king, as chancellor of the univerſity of 
Oxford, in the affair of his marriage, and in ſetting the hand 
and ſeal of biſhops FH s without that prelate's conſent, as we 
have fern, I muſt leaue to be juſtified by thoſe who ſound high 
12 8 a the 
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the piety of archbiſhop Waxuau. He was certainly very 
open to the impreſſions of hope and fear; and with very good 
intentions towards religion, his avarice and timidity were ſo pre- 
dominant, as to take off all the luſtre of his example, in his own, 
and ſuoceding ages. | EN 5 


Ĩ he ſee of Canterbury being thus vacant by the death of 
WazHam, the king faw it was of importance to the deſigns 
which he had then in hand, that it ſhould be filled with a man 
of learning and great abilities Whether there was no one at 
chat time on the bench of biſhops whom Henzv thought qualifi- 
ed in all reſpects for that high dignity ; or, whether he had an 
inclination to raiſe CRANMER to it at once, as a reward for the 
ſervice he had already done him, and that he might bind him 
ſtill faſter in his intereſts, we are not informed : but as ſoon as 
Wanna was dead, the king ſent to Cranmes, then in Ger 
upon his majeſty's buſineſs, to 
ca advancing him to the fee of Canterbury, and to deſire him (o 
return home in order to take poſſeſſion of it. But CREA 
had difficulties to get over before he could embrace this great of- 
fer; and even at laſt embraced it rather in obedience to the king, 
than to gratify any paſſion of his own for power and grandeur, 
It appears, I think, from all his conduct, that he had a true and 
primitive ſenſe of the great duties ariſing from ſuch an im 


aoquaint him with his intention 


could ſcarcely overbalance, He muſt ſee the ſtorm which was 
then ning againſt the count of Rome; which would add greatly 
to the duties of a metropolitan, whoſe buſineſs it was to direct 
out envy, and without danger. 
obſtinacy with which HENRY perſevered in the meafures which 
he once approved; and yet how inconftant he was in his favour 
to his heſt and moſt faithful ſervants. Tho Cranwar w 
neither courage nor wildom, yet he had a natural ſimplicity. 
open heartedneſs, which might perhaps give him an averſion to 
the caurts of princes ; whore nothing prevails ſo little as truck 
and candour. Rut theſe were nat all the difficulties which Cx AN- 
Mex thad to ſtruggle with, in his way to the fee of Canterbury, 
nor perhaps the moſt important. He had red many of the books. of 
Luruzs, and converſed with many af his followers whülſt he 
3 * . „ which ar him an unfavourable om 
WV OL, II. | C | 
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of the uſurpations of the court of Rome; whoſe claims he 
| thought unſcriptural and unjuſt. Beſides theſe objections, there 

was another, which might probably lie neareſt his heart of any ; 
which was his love of a young lady, whom he was then about 
to take for his ſecond wife. The canon law did not permit a 
prieſt to marry at all; and for a biſhop to be twice married was 
more irregular ſtill. Upon all theſe ' conſiderations, Cxanmer = 
was in no haſte to return to England: and if he had no hopes 
that the king's inclinations to him might cool, and another might 
be preferred to the primacy by his delay, yet it is certain he was 
as backward in accepting the ſee of Canterbury, as the king 
had found others forward in ſoliciting for a mitre. But his de- 
clining the primacy in this manner, eſpecially as the king was 
ignorant of his reaſons, inſtead of abating his majeſty's inclina- 
tions towards him, - ſerved only to confirm the high opinion he 
Had conceived of CxAx MER, and to make him inſiſt upon his 
accepting the poſt he had offered him. The king being thus re- 
ſolute, the doctor privately married the lady whom he was 
in love with, and returned to England to obey the king. 


Whilſt Cxanmer was taken up in ballancing theſe objections 
in his mind, the lady A. Bor EVN was created marchioneſs of 
Pembroke; in order to bring her up by degrees to the rank in- 
tended for her by the king. A jealouſy of the emperor's in- 
creaſing power had united HE NAV and the king of France in a 
ſolemn treaty: and to confirm it with more pomp, an inter- 
view was appointed between the two monarchs, at Bologne, and 
Calais. The king of England carried the lady PRMRBROK E, and 
a ſplendid train; and was received by Francis on the road to 
Bologne with all the magnificence that can be imagined. A 
league againſt the Turk was the pretended buſineſs of this inter- 
view; but the real ſecret on the ſide of HRNRVY, was to com- 
plain of the pope's injuſtice in the affair of his divorce, and 
| to- perſuade Frxancis'to take wah n= i the ſee of Rome; 

as in a matter which concerned all the princes of Chriſtendom. 
But if HENRY wanted to cajoll the king of France into his mea- 
ſures, ' by pretending how / injurious the inſolence of the pope 
was to the dignity of every ſovereign, Francis. was not without 
his deſign upon the king of England in this interview: and mak- 
ing as many complaints againſt the exactions and ill uſage of the 
ſee of Rome, propoſed to trie what fair means would do, be- 
10 BE | | | | fore 
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fore they came to extremities : in order to conceal from Henay = 
the true motives of an interview which he intended to have with: 
the pope ; and which were no leſs than to conclude a marriage, 
between his ſon, and a niece of CLemenT's. In the mean time, 
till he could trie at this interview what he could obtain in behalf 
of both, he adviſes HENRY to conſummate his intended mar- 
riage ; and neither to go in perſon to Rome about his divorce, 
nor to truſt the ſecrets of his conſcience to any proxy. He like- 
wiſe promiſed to aſſiſt him all that was in his power, if his mar- 
riage with the lady PzMBRroxE was called in queſtion; and even 
threatened, if the exactions of the pope upon the French clergy 
were not redreſſed, that he would agree with the king of Eng- 
land upon other remedies. ,, With theſe mutual civilities, in 
which both ſides it is probable, were alike ſincere, the interview 
was concluded; and Henxy returned with the pleaſing proſpect 
of a firm ally in the king of France. But we muſt once more 
return to the buſineſs of the divorce. _ CE, 


When the brief was diſpatched requiring the king to ſend a 
proxy to Rome at the end of the vacation, the pope made the 
following offers: that if Hznzy would name any indifferent 
place out of his own dominions, . he would ſend a legate, and 
two auditors of the Rota, to form the , proceſs, reſerving only 
the ſentence to himſelf ; and if the princes of Chriſtendom would 
e to a truce of three or four years, he would call a general 
council before it ſhould. be expired. In anſwer to theſe over- 
tures, Six Tho. ELL1oT was ſent ambaſſador to his holineſs, to 
give him thanks for em from the king; and to acquaint him 
with the reaſons Why his 1 not accept them. As to 
the affair of the truce and the general council, the miniſter Was 
to inform the pope, that his maſter could receive no propoſitions 
of that ſort, without a communication with the king of France, 
his friend and ally: and tho his majeſty did not doubt the 
juſtice of a general council when it was aſſembled, yet conſider- 
ing the fituation which the emperor was then in with reſpect to 
the Lutherans, the king did not judge that this Was a proper 
ambaffadour was to repreſent, that how much inclined. ſoeyer 
the king ſhould be, if he was a private perſon, to ſhew his devo- 
tion for the holy ſee, in obeying the citation to appear at Rome, 
het it was. a part of his prerogative as king of England, and 
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what he owed to his ſubjects, that all matrimonial cauſes ſhould 
be originally judged within his kingdom; according to the gene- 
ral couticils, and ancietit cuſtoms, by which the Engliſh church 
was governed; to which his majeſty hoped the pope would have 
regard. The royal authority was a point to which the king was 
bound by the oath at his coronation; and without the conſent of 
his realm, he could not fubmit himſelf to a foreign power and 
juriſdiction. The ambaſſadour was therefore to repreſent, how 
much his majeſty confided in the juſtice of his holineſs, not to 
deſire a violation of the immunities of his crown, nor to bring 
them into diſpute 3 as they had hitherto been enjoyed without 
intruſion. But tho he was to defire that the diſcuſſion of the 
divorce might be referred to the church of England, and to ufe 
his utmoſt {kill and diligence to procure it; yet if he found a 
real intention in the pope to ſetve the king in his ſentence, the 
ambaſſadour was inſtructed to cede that article to the ſatisfaction 
of the holy ſee. That the way vo this negotiation might be 


made more ſmooth and caly, ELLIOT carried an offer to the 
cardinal Ravenna of the biſhoprick of Lichfield - juſt then 
vacant ; with a further promiſe from the king of the ſee of Ely. 


Whilſt this affair was Serra and ſoon after his return 
from France, on the fourteenth of November according to Hol- 
LIN GsHEAD, the king was privately married to the lady A. Bo- 
LE VN, by Lzxz, made afterwards biſhop of Lichfield, in the pre- 
ſence of the duke of Norfolk, her father, mother, brother, and 
Da. CNNMER. All the hiſtorians are agreed in the perſons pre- 
ſent at the fotemnity ; but STow, and biſhop Godwyn ſay, that 
the marriage was not entered into till the twenty fifth of Janu- 
ary. One would be apt to think that they are all miſtaken as 
to the day; or as to Crxanwer's being one of the party at the 
wedding. _ Boznzr affirms, that STow had no grounds 
for ſaying, that the marriage was on the twenty fifth of Jandary. 
But if whit his Tordfhip has copied from the other hiſtorians is 
true, ard whit all of them „chat CxAuMHz was preſent, 
chen the king could not be married on the fourteenth-of No- 
vember. Archbiſhop WARHAU died on the twenty third of 
Auguſt: CRAMMHER was then in Germany; and if he did not 
eome to England till fix months after, as biſhop Govwra ſays, 
and bifnop Buaiiz'r ſeems to allow, then he could not be 

fent at the kings marriage in November. 'Ue might be returned 
in ' | 2 | by 
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by the twenty fifth of January; j but then the birth of the 
x on the ſeventh of September claſhes with that day, and dale, 
the child to have been born either two months be dre its time, 
or impeaches the chaſtity of her mother; neither of Which was 
ever mentioned. It. ſeems Probable therefore to me, that Cxan- 
MER was not preſent; ; which is further confirmed by his not per- 
forming the r The fact however is not material: the 
marriage was certainly ſolemnized very privately, and indeed very 
imprudently. Either the formal proceſs, which was. . afterwards 
carried on, to declare the former marriage null, ſhould have 
preceded this; or this being once ſolemnized, on the Jud ment 
of ſo many divines and univerſities, ſhould have reſted there ; 4 
and no ſuch proceſs ſhould have taken place; as was afterwards 
formed againſt the queen. But the king was impatient to enjoy 
his miſtreſs ; and no conſiderations of prudence could reftrain 
him. 1 — well this agreed with his declaration to the ſpeaker 
about fix months before, let the reader judge. 8 0 

The vacation at Rome was now over; and Henzy was cited 
to appear there, in perſon, or by proxy, to anſwer the queen's 
appeal. Againſt this citation. Sin E. Kanvs proteſted; as à thi 
his maſter was not bound to; inſiſting on the detertninations o 
the univerſities of Paris and Orleans to that effect. At the fame 
time, inſtructions Were ſent to Dx. BzxNz T, to propoſe to the 
pope as from himſelf, and not by authority from his court, either 
to let the affair be judged in England, according to the dectee 
of the council of Nice, by the archbiſhop of bn and 
the clergy of his province; or that the Th ſhould name one 
judge, the queen ſhould name another, the French king a third, 
and the archbiſhop ſhould be the fourth; or, if the cauſe was 
heard in England in cither of theſe methods. and the queen 
ſhould appeal from the ſentence, it ſhould be referred to three 
delegates ; one to be named by HxNRY, another by the king of 
France, and the third by the court of Rome : and that theſe 
ſhould; trie the appeal in an indifferent place. But the. pBpe 
would not conſent toany of theſe ropoſals; - and told Benner, 
that ſince his maſter ſtood fo oſs e to his prerogative, . he ſhould 
govern himſelf by the ſame meaſures, and not take the Proceſs 
out of the common courſe. It was calf enough indeed to ſee, 
that in all theſe overtures the king was fure of carrying his point : 


and it is likewiſe as plain, that if the Pope: durſt have complied 
Vor. II. 'D d With 
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with him he would have done it with all his heart ; for he had no 
inclination to loſe the Engliſh nation. The emperor was the 
cauſe of all the difficulties which aroſe upon this head: the em- 
peror threatened the pope, if he decided the cauſe againſt” his 
aunt; and he had it in his power to put his threats in execution. 
For this reaſon it was, that HENRY propoſed expedients, where- 
by he was ſure of carrying his point; but for the ſame reaſon it 
was, that the pope could not accept them. Had not the em- 
peror interfered, his holineſs would have made no more difficulty 

in annulling the marriage of the king of England with queen 
CarhAkixE, than his predeceſſor Julius did in diſpenſing with 
it. In ſhort the pope would have contented HENRVY, and Hex- 
xy would have ſubmitted to the pope's authority, and remained 
an obedient ſon to the holy ſee. On the one hand therefore it 
may be inferred, that if the king proceeded to renounce the pa- 
pal authority, it was not fo much from a conviction of its being 
an uſurpation, how much ſoever he might believe it afterwards, 
E n ſeeing no other way to get out of the plunge he had 
been hurried into by his paſſions. On the other hand, if the pope 
paſſed ſentence againſt Hzxzyv, it was not ſo much from a belief 
that his marriage with CaTrazing wasjuft and lawful, as to ſave 
the honour of the holy Ke, and to comply with the menaces 
of the emperor. Shall we not ſtop here to adore the ſecret. 
ways of providence, which made a reconciliation with the king 
and pope impracticable, in order to bring about an event, which 
was to be attended with ſuch conſequences to liberty and reh- 
gion, in the Engliſh nation! 15 A 10 


2 
bs 


A great deal of occaſion there was indeed of fuch an event, 
_ to ſave the honour of chriſtianity, and the lives of many good 

and deſerving people; whoſe only crime was believing the new 
teſtament in its original purity, againſt the doctrines of purga- 
tory, and the real preſence. I have not thought it neceſſary, 
to give the particulars of all the cruel executions, which theſe 
poor wretches underwent with an amazing firmneſs. They arc 
too ſhocking to humanity, and too ſcandalous to the benevolent 
and charitable ſpirit of CazisT's religion, to be related by me 
without extreme uneafinefs, The truth of hiſtory indeed re- 
quires, that nothing material ſhould be omitted nor concealed : 
and therefore, tho I have not given a minute detail of all the 
tortures and burnings for hereſy, which are to be met with in 
| 8 ox, 
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Fox, and many other writers, yet I have not paſſed over the 
relentleſs cruelty. of the clergy, without any notice. I have 
already ſhewn 2 reader, that many of the eccleſiaſticks in this 
reign were ſo bathed in blood, Fd they ſeem to have diveſted 
themſclves of thoſe impreſſions of pity „ * on, which 
are natural even to men that are without religion. I will now 


. Proceed. 40-9556 hit an inſtance of it at. this time, which will 


rl fe charge; and which, I believe, is the laſt inſtance, 
their exuelty was permitted in the reign of Hengy. | 


The king bad now proceeded very far in his breach with the 
court of Rome; which had given the new preachers ſuch encou- 
ragement, that they aſſembled their — ahi with leſs caution, 
and ſpoke in their aſſemblies with more freedom, - It was there- 
fore thought neceſſary, that his majeſty ſhould convince the 
world by ſome ſignal evidence, that he had no intention to make 
my in the odrines of religion and nothing could do this 

teqvually, than a vigorous proſecution of theſe heretical 


— The _ GaARbINER, whom the reader remembers 


to have wriggled himſelf into the ſee of Wincheſter, had com- 
phed with che king in his ſecond marriage, and his oppoſition to 


the court of Rome; tho in his heart as full of zeal or the pa- 


pal intereſt, as of malice towards thoſe. who were for rooting it 
out in England. The way therefore which he took to draw the 
king anto his cruel and blood thirſty meaſures, was to inſinuate 
10 him upon all na", 17 55 the n of hereticks with 


lege at Oxford, had wrote againſt the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
'tiafian. This was a favourite topick at that time, and believed 


em; by the king to the day of his death: the zealots there- 


fore Were much provoked at this bold attack; and if they had 
contented themſelves with anſwering it by the pen of SIR Tuo. 
Monz, they had not counteracted the laws of that religion, for 
Which thay were ſuch vehement and buſy advocates. Bur their 
Seal could mot ſtop at ſuch a temperate refutation: FaiTH was 
rid in , = loaded with irons in a very, rigorous, . 
ut 
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but this did not hinder him from writing an anſwer to vindicate 
his belief; and ſuch an anſwer as may convince us of the force 
of truth. SIR Txo. Mort was their great champion, on whom 
all the clergy reſted their cauſe, and one of the beſt writers of 
his time: but all his wit and eloquence which was laid out upon 
this ſubject, ſerve only to ſhew his dexterity in defending error; 
whilſt the writings of FRirh, amidſt all his diſadvantages,” car- 
ried conviction to thoſe who were not predetermined. He prov- 
ed clearly from the ſcripture, < that after conſecration, the ele- 
«© ments were ſtill bread and wine, and were ſo called by our 
te ſaviour and his apoſtles: and if the ſcriptures had been 
« filent, our ſenſes ſhew that their nature is not changed, but 
e that they are in the ſame manner ſubject to corruption; which 


ce cannot be ſaid of the body of CHRIST.“ He confirmed this 
by many paſſages out of the fathers; who all aſſerted, that the 


elements in the euchariſt were only the myſteries, ſigns, or 
figures of the body and blood of CHRIST. He — like- 
wiſe ſeveral teſtimonies to prove, that the firſt Chriſtians knew 
nothing of the conſequences which follow. from the doctrine of 
the real preſence ; ſuch as a body being in more places than one 
at a time, of its being there in the manner of a ſpirit, or of the 
worſhip to. be given to the body of CHRIS in the euchariſt. 
This was a groſs idolatry which the church of Rome had built 
upon this doctrine, and carried along with it a corruption of the 
evangelical worſhip of Gop : but where men believed only a 
corporeal preſence, as in Germany, as a matter merely ſpecula- 
tive, without leading them on to any practical error, in that 
caſe, he was of opinion, it might be tolerated; and that the 
eace of the church ſhould not be broken for an opinion 
that only reſted on the mind; neither was the belief of it, 
in either way, an article of faith that was d to ſalva- 


tion. 


But notwithſtanding the paddy and reſervedneſs ik which 


this author wrote, the men in power, and the king himſelf, were 


ſo bigotted to this doctrine, that they were determined Farra 
ſhould be confuted, or burnt. To this purpoſe he was brought 
in a judicial way before the biſhop of Loxvon, aſſiſted by he 
biſhops of WIxchESsTER, and LiNncoin ; who' objected to him 
his opinions about the real preſence, and purgatory. He an- 


ſwered as to the firſt, that he neither found it in the ſcriptures, 
nor 


b 
( 
t 
C 
I 
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nor in any ancient approved authors, and he would not admit of 
any thing as an article of faith, without clear and certain grounds; 
becauſe he did not believe that the authority of the church ex- 
tended ſo far. I. = — it was his opinion, that there 
was no e lou er it was departed from the 
oor. —— ſo he had ſpoke and written; but he 
thought neither part a neceſſary article of faith. The biſhops 
| — a great deal of pains to induce him to change his ſentiments, 
but in vain: and ha they threatened to proceed to a final ſen- 
tence, he replied without any emotion, let judgment be done 
in righteouſneſs. As mercileſs as the zeal of theſe three pre- 
lates was, they ſeemed to have a tenderneſs for this young man; 
and the biſhop of Lonpon' pronounced the ſentence, he ſaid; 
with great grief of heart. But to ſſie how men can delude 
themſelves, even to the mocking of Gop when they are actuated 
by zeal, tho they knew, and intended, that he ſhould be burnt, 
there was a clauſe in his ſentence, beſeechin g by the bowels of 
* our Lonp IxsUs Cnzfsr, that this — may be fo mo- 
«-derate, that the rigour thereof may not be too extreme.” He 
was accordingly. bib the flake in Smithfield; with an ig- 
norant apprentice, who denied the real preſence, and would doz 
he ſaid, as Fxirn did; where they both ſuffered with an amazing 
conſtancy 5 Thus was a modeſt, moderate, virtuous 
young man, of great parts and learning, cruelly burnt for not 
believing ſome of the doctrines of religion to be neceſſary arti- 
cles of our faith. It is impoſſible to reflect upon theſe tranſac- 
tions, without the higheſt indignation againſt the men who could 
act ſo contrary to the it of Cunts Cunts 's religion in thie name of 
Crs; and without bleſſing Gop that it is our lot to live in 
times of more light and charity. This was however the laſt act 
of eccleſiaſtical eruelty againſt the lives of men, in the reign: of 


HENRY; and I leave it wer, 1 to wen to affair ab ano- 
| theringvibe, OH art) oF e 5 & „ 


7 
7 
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Ks ſin as un was come dem Glenmany,; the: king eur 
to the pope to demand the bulls for his promotion : and tho it 
may. be eafily imagined; that the advancement! of a man to the 
ſee. of Canterbury, who had gone thro moſt of the: courts of 
Europe diſputing: againſt the pope's diſſ power; and WhO 
had lived in great familarityarich ſome of: the chief Lutherans in 
| ee could be n ä ſtep to the ſee of Rome; 
pu. II. yet 


| 
: 
' 
| 
4 ; 
by 
/ 
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yet the pope had no inclination to irritate the king too much, 


leſt he ſhould make a breach with England unavoidable; and 
therefore the bulls were all diſpatched for nine hundred ducats, 


without any notice of annats, which an act of parliament had 


juſt prohibited. There were no leſs than eleven balls on this one 


occaſion, in order to enrich the apoſtolic chamber by very ex- 


penſive compoſitions. The firſt was directed to the Ring, pro- 
moting CRAN MER to the ſee of Canterbury on his majeſty's no- 
mination. The ſecond was directed to CRAN MER himſelf, ad- 
vancing him to the rank of an archbiſhop. The third Alber 
him from all cenſures. The fourth is directed to the ſuffra gans of 
the province. The fifth to the dean and chapter. The 2 to 
the clergy within the dioceſe of Canterbury; and the ſeventh to 
all the laity. The eighth was an injunction to all thoſe who held 
lands under the archbiſhop of Canterbury to receive and acknow- 
ledge him as ſuch. The ninth appointed his conſecration, on his 
taking the uſual oath in the pontifical. The tenth was to give 
him the pall; and the eleventh was to direct the archbiſhop of 
Yorx, and the biſhop of Lox DON, to put it on him. But not- 
withſtanding the bulls were thus expedited at Rome in this ample 


manner, yet there was ſtill a great obſtacle to CAN MER's getting 


the primacy'; which aroſe from his on ſcruple about the oath 
that was to be taken to the pope. He delivered the bulls to the 
; declaring that he would never accept of any biſhoprick in 


Eng and; but from the hands of the king, who was ſupreme head 


of The hands, neither could he bring himſelf to ſwear an obe- 
dience to the pope, which he not only thought he had no right 
to, and which derogated from the royal authority, but which 
might alſo bind him up from reforming thoſe errors which the 
popes had eſtabliſhed in this kingdom; and ſo might reſtrain 
him from doing his duty in the ſtation of a primate, to Gov, 
the king, and the church of England. Theſe were certainly 
very honeſt, and very ſolid objections to the uſual oath; in a 
man who was convinced, that the papal power _ was an uſur- 
_ — truth 1 feripture. 


But Ad had ſet Ta heart on bins Eads dither 
bis ſaw that he would prove a prelate of ſuch principles and reſo- 
lution, as would enable him to go thro with the buſineſs of the 
diyorce, which above all things be. wanted to put an end to: 
__ therefore the canoniſts —_—_ caſuiſts were conſulted ”e this 


cruple 3 
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ſcruple ; in order to find out ſome expedient which might make 
CRaNMER eaſy under the oath. The expedient which Sp pro- 
poſed, and which, how well ſoever it might ſuit with quirks. of 
law, was but ill adapted to the — of the Perry was, 
that che primate ſhould. make a formal proteſtation in St. STE 
PHEN's chapel, in the preſenee of ſome — appointed for 
that purpoſe, againſt the oath which he was to take to the pope; 
renouncing every Clauſe that ſhould abridge him of his liberty 
againſt the ſee of Rome; and that this ſhould be repeated when 
he took the oath. This expedient, poor as it is, was accepted of by 
CRANMER ; by which, ſays biſhop Bux ET, if he did not wholly 
fave his integrity, yet it was plain he intended no cheat, but to act 
fairly and above board. It is always with extreme reluctance that 
I differ from this learned and this great hiſtorian : but ſurely, to 
be impartial,” it can never be ſaid, that a man - intends to act 
fairly who does not ſave his i integrity; ; nor is it true of CRN MRR, 
if it could be ſaid. Had it been his intention to have acted 
fairly, he ſhould either have abſolutely rejected an oath which 
was contrary to his conſcience, be the conſequence what it would, 
ot have taken it in the ſenſe in which the impoſer meant it. To 


have acted fairly and above board, he ſhould have ſent this pro- 
teſtation to the conclave at Rome, before the bulls were ex 


dited from thence; or at leaſt before he had compleated his the. 
racter by this expedient. . But they all knew very well, that the 
pope would not have conſented — ſuch a latitude in taking the 
oath; nor to the promotion of CRANMERR, if he did not = it 
in the obvious meaning: and if his holineſs's conſent; or appro- 
bation was unneceſſary, where was the neceſlity of ſending and 
paying for ſo many bulls; and why might not the oath have 
been abſolutely rejected? With all due regard to the memory of 
this great reformer, it appears to me a tranſaction, I muſt confeſs, 
which no partiality can defend; and which we muſt place to the 


account of that frailty in our un _— makes the: hoſt: 20 
men too liable to ae, b 


About the dame time — che king » was — to ame for 
the bulls for CRAMER'S promotion, another ellen of parlia- 
ment was held in England. As the pope had not hitherto re- 


laxed at all with regard to England, except by e the ex- 
communication with which he had threatened the king, fo it 


was thought proper no to go one ſtep further towards a breach; 
none 3 ; to 


withſtanding: any 
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to let him ſee, that the Engliſh were not afraid of his power, 
and that they could do their buſineſs themſelves without him. 
To: this end an act of parliament was paſſed, forbidding all ap- 
s to Rome on pain of a Premunire. By this time HENRY 
was 42245 ſenſible, that he could have no dependance on the king 
of France, who was making a near alliance with CLEUENT, as 
{ have mentioned: and apprehending 4 that Fxancts would puſh 
his ma jefty” s / intereſt hut very faintly, if he did not turn 
him, he king was determined that the cauſe ſhould be judged in 
England; without concerning himſelf any further with what the 
pe ſhould act againſt him. He wrote however to the king 


f France, to ſend over a truſty perſon, to whom his majeſty 


might diſcover ſome things of conſequence,” chat he did not 
chooſe ſhould be made public. The ambaſſador from Francis 
being accordingly come to London; HENRY told him, that the 
pope — obſtinately refuſed to appoint him judges in En gland, 

majeſty had determined to proceed without his belneſes s con- 


currence z and to that end had already married the lady Prt- 


BROKE, and reſolved to have his divorce pronounced by the arch- 


bilhop. It was his intention however, he ſaid, to keep his ſe- 


cond marriage a ſecret, till he could fee what the king of France 
could do with the biſhop of Rome: and if he found that nothing 


could be obtained in his favour, his deſign was to withdraw him- 


ſelf from the authority of the holy ſee; having actually com- 
poſed a treatiſe, upon the papal encreachments, and the preroga- 
tives of princes, ready to publiſh.” The king was certainly 
much in earneſt in this Kelsdir tothe French ambaſſador: 


bor in the preamble to the act which prohibited appeals to Rome, 


it was ſuggeſted that the kingdom of England was an empire, 


furniſhed with ſuch able perſons, ſpiritual as well as temporal, 


as could determine all controverſies arifing in it: and "whereas 
many of the kings of this realm had by ſeveral laws preſerved 
its liberties from the annoyance” of the ſee of Rome, and''6ther 
foreign potentates, yet many inconveniences had ariſen by appeals 
thither, in cauſes of matrimony, divorces, and other caſes; it 
was therefore enacted, that all ſach cauſes were to be determined 


within the kingdom, in the ſeveral courts to which the ey belonged; 


whoſe ſentendes' ſhould" take effect, and be full bel, not- 
appeals to Roms; | or any*Mhibitions and bulls 
from thence: and in every proceſs! — the king, his heirs, 

of fucceflors;” an appeab fhould lie 10 che Upper houſe of con- 


oO L vocation, 
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vocation, where it ſhould be finally determined, never more to 
be called 1 in N I 


PE a time f nau $ — the prgeinee of Can- 
terbury was then aſſembled in convocation; and debating the two 
queſtions which the king had ſent them kelating to his 2 3 
whether it was againſt he law of Gop and indiſpenſible by the 
pope, for a man to marry his brother's wife, who had no iffue; 
but whoſe marriage had been conſummated; and whether prince 
Ax run had conſummated his marriage with queen CarmarIna: 
The ſecond day after his conſecration, the archbiſhop prefided in 
the upper houſe, where the opittions of ſore foreign univerfities 
on this ſubject were reported: and after many warm debates in 
both-houſes, it was at laſt agreed, by a great majority; to abide 
by the opinion of the univerſities againſt the marriage, and to 
remit the — queſtion of the prince s conſummation to the fa- 
culty of the canon law ;/ by whom it was determined; that the 

were violent, and ſuch as might be lobked upon to 
be good evidence, in a matter that was net capable of a formal 
— 5 and all the upper houfe” confiemed: this, che biſhop of 
Barn and Wars only excepted.” Theconvocation'of the : 
vince of York made che r D 
neos 9 Fo 1E 

The church of: England having — ſuch a ful detiion & 

this diſpute by her repreſentatives in convgeation, there remained 


nothing but to give judgment, and to declare the marriage null. 


But before this ep was taken, another meſſage was fetit' to the 
queen; informing her of all that had paſſed; and deſiring her to 

acquieſce in the Nigata of the univerſities, and of {© many 
learned men. The queen however perſiſted in her reſoltleion not 
to give up her marriage, and to adhere te her appeal t Rome 
till the pope ſnhould decide the matter. This being the eaſe with 
CaTHarINE, the king: would no longer conceal his marriage with 
the Ne e and without waiting for the ſentence to de- 
clare his former marriage null, the ſecond was publiſhed ; and 
on Faſter day — appeared at edurt as queen of 
— 1 are! already obſerved how- r it was in the 
king, to marry even privately the ſecond wife, before th divoręe 
from the firſt had) beaes Tegally) unded? But it was more 
abſurd and prepoſterous ſtill, When the convocation lac decided 


againſt his — marriage, and there wanted nothing but * 
Vol. II. F f 
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mal {entence or feclaratien, that the) cond. marriage ſhould be 


made public. It is ſaid in excuſe, that the new queen was 
breeding, and almoſt four months gone with child. But this did 
not hinder a judicial; diſſolution ef the farmer marriage a month 
before! at leaſt; archhiſhop CNR having been then fo. long 
inveſted, wih the primacy;;.,nor did the pregnancy of the queen 
make it ahſolutely neceſſary to publiſh the marriage, till the: ſen- 
tence could be pronounced in a legal way againſt the marriage 
with CaRARINE. Biſhop. BUnxNB N ſuppoſes, as the moſt pro- 
bable way of accounting.tar.this ridiculous. managetnent, that at 
the time When the ſecond marriage was declared, they bad:ho | 
—— of, proceedingito a formal ſentenoe againſt the i firſt; 
and his ichnyecture may: be tight. But whatever Were the reaſans 
of the. delay; & procl Was, Carried on immediately after, in the 
fallowing method. The farchbiſhop. undte a letter to the a Ring: 
acquainting him that: the world-had; been. {adndalized at his zar 
riage with the widow Gf, Prince Au fU R- hi elder brother; that 


it lay on his grace, as his duty: to ſee it tried and determined; 


and therefore he hoped his majeſty would give him leave to pro- 
ceed in the examination ef that cauſe. uh requeſt, the 
king ſent kim an order terrall a. court, and procced to judgment. 
Queen Carnarine being then at Ampthyly the archbiſiop went 
to Dunſtable, within {1x miles of her, accompanied by the 
biſhops: of, Lonpoſy MNT DEA, BarH and Writs, find 
LincoLN, heſides many, canoniſts and. divines; where the king 
and ſhe were: cited ta appear. After three eitations, the. king 
appearing by proxy, and the queen neither by proxy nor in per- 
ſon, ſhe, was declared gontumacious; and the whole merits of 
the caule were. openetl. The evidences that had been produced 
before the legates, of the gonſummation of, tlie marriage by 
prince ARTHUR); were then examined; the determinations of the 
univerſities and other learned men, and the judgment of the con- 
vocation of both provinces, tre ted publicly over: and in 
concluſion, ſentence qyas given, with the. advice and concurrence 
of all preſent,, declaring it a marriage in fact, but not of right, 
and null, from the beginning. When This whs finiſhed, | the 
archhiſhep, and his oaſſeſſors returned, to. London e and in a few 
days — by another judgment, without: aſſigning any reaſons, 
he in general terms confirmed 1 the lady 


 PeEMBROK®3! and ſhe; was the - babe — . 


__— anton bonn, . Aba tritt if 
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An this. aint x endo the great affair of the king 26: dbäubeg 
frat queen Caruarine;z:;: which had Ee Eb ndiſe all 
over Europe, which had given his majeſty and his miniſters ſo 
much-uneaſineſs; and which had 'occifianed” the» revolt. of the 
whole Engliſh nation from the ſen of Nome; as welb as the ruin 
adde mH nf eminent man. I. is in the power ef 
kings, in a great meaſure w. ddo whit they pleaſes but OP 
cannot prevent nora direct the. 1of the world: and 
of all-zanks androrders will peak their ſeirtiments as freely of the 
actions of kings7:as of the mcaneſt of 2 
is ſemething inc human nature, hich he us ind a greater 
me, im che cenſures M paſa on iki on All thoſe molr 
ſupericir to us, than on our aquals:;'or Aid at leafy ihelines us to 
take more-pleaſure! in that! {reodottiy'thabowe may bring ther 
nearer upon a lee with us; and as there Vof making bur- 
altes any amends. for the great ſuperigrityi they have Over Uhle 
But che this hast may: the: gen lafil men were let Tooſe 
upon chis Ocaſian ; and cuery one p EE his judgment or in- 
elination ledihim. The:pr the king, in the opinion 
of many people, wvere arbitbary and illegal; arid cheyi gave them 
thaſe names without 2 Hut then too they had their 
adyocates 3 andcthe grea quarry wanker ine 0 x many: learned 4225 
which in the interval 97 1 a general the eee 
were pleaded in their deferice. 1 Moreover; "Ctr thoſe who 
did not diſlike the divorce, but who condemned the ſecond mara 
riage before the firſt had been diſſolved by a judicial! proteſs: 
In 4 common courſe of law, a public ſentence preceded the 
diffolytion of a marriage between private people 3 how) much 
greater reaſon Was + that it ſhould in this caſe have done {oj 
when one of the chief political motives for-commencing this fut: 
was the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion: of the crown of England f 
The ſucceſſion, it was ſaid, hecame more embroiled and diſpus 
table; there being a juſt. dbjection to tlie validity? of the ſecond 
as ĩt was contracted and ſolemnized before the firſt had 
been legally tried and declared null. In excuſe of this, it was 
urged by others, that the:firſt: : having been determined, 
by ſo many canonifts.and divines, to have been null from thevery 
firſt, there was no: occaſibn of an legabproceſs} ct for the 
ſake of form: but almoſt: every body was of dh,, that it 
hall been better eitlier to have. had rr or 
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elſe to have had it before the ſecond marriage was entered into. 
| Beſides this, there were ſome who objected to Cranmer as the 
judge; who had declared and wrote againſt the marriage of Ca- 
THARINE With her huſband's brother. In the judgment of others, 
this was no objection, the change of his character being no bar 
to his qualification, as judges often decide cauſes in which they 
have adviſed; as counſel; and he. only declared in a legal form 
what had already been determined by the convocation of the 
clergy. The conduct of queen - ANN was much admired ; in 
managing a prince of Hanzv's temper with ſo: much addreſs for 
fix; years together in a very critical ſituation: and as ſhe proved 
with child ſo ſoon after her marriage, it was a great preſumption 
that ſhe had kept the king at a due diftance, and that ſhe would 
be a fruitful wife. Almoſt every heart was filled with pity for 
the former queen: and vrhilſt ſome blamed her for denying the 
conſummatiom of her carriage by prince An rnunx, yet no one 
condemned her for inſiſting on the validity of her marriage with 
the king. But the prejualioes of men/ ſpoke upon this occaſion 
as well as their judgments: the abettors of a 67 rt which 
the new queen was known to favour, had formed hopes of her 
Sy that had made theni partial on her ſide: on the other 
hand thoſe who dreaded an alteration of the eſtabliſhment; which 
they ſaw would: be the conſequence of this divorce, took-a ply 
the other way: and if we would judge of this cauſe with equity, 
we muſt not form an opinion from what has been ſaid by any 
party, either at that time, or ſince; but by W r e vieus 
* the principal aftors | in this ſcene. 2: 


of: + Whether 8 was. clinic chat his marriage with the 
widow of his brother AzTaur was contrary to the law of Gop; 
2 whether he was even in doubt, and really troubled in con- 
ence upon that account, when he firſt ſet in 2 the buſi- 
nels of his divorce, it is for us abſolutely to deter- 
mine. Indeed if we believe what he has ſaid himſelf, it muſt be 
affirmed without heſitation, that it was a caſe of een, en- 
tirely ; and; that he ſuffered great and frequent conflicts in 
his mind, becauſe of his inceſtuous commerce with the queen. 
But I am ſory to fay, that his 's word in his own” cauſe 
was not always to — upon There are many inſtances, 
in the preceding pages, of his inſincerity and deceit: and ſhould 
W. ler — that there are difficulties * in — 
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caſe of ſuch a marriage to occaſion ſcruples in the breaſt of any 
one, yet is it poſſible that he ſhould never have heard of theſe 
difficulties in \ almoſt twenty years, and conſequently have been 
till that time without his ſcruples? The archbiſhop of Can- 
TERBURY, it is evident, had remonſtrated ſo powerfully againſt 
this marriage with the king his father, that HENRY the ſeventh 

had obliged his ſon to, proteſt againſt it, after he was contracted, 
whilſt he was prince of Wales: and notwithſtanding the affiance, 
it remained under that proteſt, unconſummated, when the prince 
came to the crown. It was then debated among his council, 
whether the marriage ſhould take effect; and the arguments on 
each ſide were produced. The objections therefore were not 
new; and if it was ſolely a matter of conſcience, how came it 
to paſs that they did not operate upon his conſcience in eighteen 
years? Shall we then rely upon his majeſty's teſtimony contrary 
to the ſtrongeſt probability, and a teſtimony which we know was 
not always true? Or ſhall we ſuppoſe, that he was out of hopes 
of any more iſſue by CarHARINE, that he had diſcovered ſome 
infirmities which made her perſon diſagreeable to him, and that 
this diſlike, and not his conſcience, ſuggeſted theſe ſcruples about 
his marriage, and inclined him to a divorce? The reader may 
take which ſide he pleaſes. But as little reaſon as there is for 
ſuppoſing, that either his love of ANN BoIEYN, or the quarrel 
of Wolsty againſt the emperor, firſt enflamed him with a defire 
of parting with the queen, yet there 1s great reaſon in my opinion 
to conclude, tho againſt his royal word, that conſcience was not 
his motive, n en Ay 


Leet us now conſider the king's conduct in this delicate and im- 
rtant buſineſs. The opinion of the univerſities co-inciding 
with his inclinations, and being thence: convinced that his mar- 
riage was contrary to the law of Gon, he muſt likewiſe be con- 
vinced, that the pope had not a power to grant a diſpenſation for 
it: and yet at the ſame time that he appears under the power 
of that conviction, he ſollicits another pope for a bull to declare 
his marriage void. What is this but doubt, and petplexity, irre- 
ſolution, and weakneſs of mind! If the diſpenſation was null 
by the law of Gop; it was unneceſary to fevoke it; and his con- 
ſcience might have. been eaſy,” had that been the only point in 
queſtion, by: ſeparating from his wife: but if it was neceſſary 
that the pope ſhould revoke! the diſpenſation, then the diſpenſa- 
WY Gg "OO | tiog 
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tion was good, and the marriage valid. Under this dilemma. 
fled HxNnT, when the advice of Cxanuts was ſuggeſted, to 
take the opinions of the learned as to the legality of the mar- 
rape, without regard to the papal power ; and it they were on 
His fide, to carry on the divorce. He was tranſported at his de- 
liverance from the diflicultics which had harraſſed him fo often 
and fo long; and determined to purſue the counſel which had 
been given (him. Had he ſtuck to this reſolution, he would 
have faved himfelf and his kingdom a great deal of trouble and 
a great deal of vexation. But having ſtill an attachment to the 
holy ſee, and being embaraſſed with the . 
xapal power, he applied again to the pope; and fo involved hi 
. in further iffeulkies His pleaſure, and his cauſe re- 
quired, that a limit ſhould be ſet to the papal power; but his 
apphaation to the pope as judge, acknowledged that power ta 
be without reſtraint, and his principles did not diſown it. Per- 
ceiving however at laſt after many ſtruggles, that he could not 
carry his point and preſerve his principles, he was determined that 


firſt out of reſentment, in forſaking the holy ſee, he might 
afterwards perhaps work himſelf up to believe, and probably too 
did believe, to be the cauſe of Gop and religion. Such are the 


The next principal actor, who appears in this ſcene, is CL E- 
MENT; and who had his difficulties to ſtruggle with, as well 
as the king. The character which he had to ſuſtain, made it 
neceſlary that he ſhould enter upon the examination · of this caſe, 
with a ſhew of zeal for Gop's glory, ;for Juſtice, and religion; 
and with a great diſintereſtedneſs for every thing which imme- 
diately concerned himſelf. But his perſonal ſaſety, and the in- 
tereſt of his family, made this zeal as a pope impertinent and in- 
jurious; and yet the holy character muſt not be totally laid aſide. 
Hence aroſe his evaſions, his ity, his double dealing, and 
delay, thro all the progreſs of this diſp 
no other manner than his character of pope required, he would 
have informed himſelf whether the marriage was contrary to 


june a diſpenſatiom for ſuch a marriage. If, upon ſuch an ex- 
coll ation, he was convinced, that 'Juirus had aſſumed an au- 


tic 9 2 thotity ; 


his paſſions ſhould not give place: and what he attempted at 


artifices and deluſions of the human mind; and ſuch was the con · 


ute. If he had acted in 


Gos's law; and whether it was in the power of any man o 


d 
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thority which no man was inveſted with, he ſhould have granted 
the bull without heſitation which Henzy demanded 157 5 his di- 
vorce. On the other 1 7 if as 7 of opinion, that the mar- 
riage was not contrary to the Gop, and being only con- 
vc to eccleſiaſtical uſage that it was in the power of a Pope 
to grant a diſpenſation, it was his duty to have confirmed it, to 

give his reaſons for this opinion, and to perſuade the king to | 
alde his ſcruples. But all this was evidently beſides CLEMENT 8 

urpoſe; and he made it therefore no part of his concern. 
Whilſt he was a priſoner, and a fugitive, and ſtood in need of 
the aſſiſtance of the king of En gland, he promiſed to make him 
eaſy. But when he bad made bi peace with the emperor, and 
had recovered Florence for his family, which was the great ob- 
ject of his wiſhes, he avocated the cauſe of the king to Rome, 
with a plain deſign never to try it; that he might Res both ſides 
dependent on him. Such was the conduct of the pope in the 
| 5 this divorce: and ſhall we fay that he was guided by 
any anotives of piety, of truth, or equity; by an any motives 
| his ane of holineſs and infallibility, and fuch 
as ought to have determined him in this great conjuncture? Let it 
be ſaid, if the reader will---and I believe it may he faid with - 
truth---that the king PF retended ſ{cruples of conſcience about his 
marriage, in order to be dixorced from a queen whom he diſliked, 
and to marry another whom he might love: yet it was the buſi- 
nels of a pope, either to reclaim him by his authority from ſuch 
an unrighteous purpoſe, or if the king's objections were valid, 
be his motives what they would, to {et aſide his marriage. But 
the pope's attention was. employed upon his intereſt without, any 
regard to his duty; 5 and = Was more inexcuſable, . 
che poſt he filled, n che ins af e. 


Whether the emperor, who acted angther N ſcene, 

had any better views than Hzyzy and the pope, notwithſi 

ſome appearances, it is hard to ſay. He 1 7 believe perhaps 

upon the affurances of ſame of the ableſt canoniſts and divines, 

de e 20 e by others, 
the marriage wi ATHARINE | 

not, prohibited by the law gt Gov ; 1 md 0 25 

„5 cecleſiaſtical uſages and canons, Gercke 

had an authority to. diſpenſe with theſe. He might 5 

vponthe. divorce of his aunts as a Ailbonoyr dene in bi h 
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as well as an injuſtice done to herſelf; and he might oppoſe it 
upon the beſt and nobleſt principles. But then it was ſo much 
His intereſt to embroil the affairs of HENRY, at that time in ſtrict 


alliance with his enemy the king of France, that it is not poſſible 


for us to decide, whether motives of equity, of honour, of re- 
ſentment, or of policy, bore the greateſt ſway in the emperor s breaſt 
on this occaſion. They had probably all a ſhare in the oppoſi- 
tion which he r to che king's divorcge. 


The unfortunate” queen CaTHarINE, it is certain, was very 


ſincere in the part ſhe ated : ſhe had been married to the king, 


and lived with him without blame, almoſt twenty y ears. She 
had never any doubt of the validity of their marriage, after ſo 
'many able men had decided it to be lawful, and after a pope, 


| Whoſe power ſhe thought unlimited, had granted a diſpenſation. 
She ſubmitted however to the bike wer, whenever it ſhould 


be exerted : and as ſhe conſidered herſelf as the true and faithful 


wife of the king, ſhe was unwilling to yield up her right, at 
his caprice, in by . — of another; not only to her own prejudice 
and diſhonour, who deſerved no diſgrace nor diſaffection from 


the king, but alſo to the prejudice of her daughter the princeſs 
'Maxy. She declared upon oath, that her former marriage with 


prince ARTHUR was not conſummated; and it is very hard if not 
very unjuſt to ſuſpect her, as many hiſtorians do, of having taken 


it falſely to give her cauſe the better colour. It wanted not this 
colour according to her principles; and there is no part of the 
character of this unhappy queen which will juſtify ſuch a ſevere 


and uncharitable accuſation. Let the reader 5 2 or turn to, 


what IJ have faid before upon this article, and chere will be no 


occaſion to add any thing here to make the charge appear as 


groundleſs as it is uncharitable. She was the only one of the 


ies, in my opinion, whoſe views were laudable, and who 


acted entirely upon motiyes of equity and religion. 


- The. conduct of queen AnN, in managing ſuch a prince as 


Hani av ſo many years, without gratifying his dalle as been 
Wer admired; and it was not more virtuous than it was wiſe 


politick. But there i is no Yoving, nor vindicating her con- 


A in receiving the king's. addreſſes for marriage, before his 
marriage with queen CaTHarINE was declared null and Mega! 


| It muſt "OR Givi? iR „ difficult for sun of 
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che Tank ſhe” was then in as niaid «of Hotionr, to withſtand "the 
temptation of becoming a queen. But then „if in order to ber 
come a queen, the peace and happineſs rh loving 
blameleſs wife was to be deſtroyed, and ſhe who had Ak hin, 
to forfeit her tight to Thare 'the crown was to be defpoiled of it 
with ignominy, this is a conſideration © which would have had 
more weight i in a good heart againſt the temptation of majeſty, 
than, as far as appears by her letters to'Worsy, it had in the 
heart of Miſs Ann Borzyn. She might probably be taught to 
believe, that 'the king's marriage with her miſtreſs being null froth 
the beginning, a divorce would enſue r courſe; and there could 
therefore be no crime in admitting che king's addreſſer hefere the 
ſentence was pronounced in vi, She might likewiſe perſuade 
Herſelf; that The did no injuty by this to the queen; "becauſe if 
ſhe Thoulld refuſc to conſent to his majeſty's ſollicitation of be- 
comp his wife, he would find another who would accept him. 
If this does hot excuſe her giving ear to the King's addreſſes be- 
fore there was an proceſs About tlie divorce, as I think it does 
not, KA her however from bevomnitng his wife when the 
former tharrja deen condemned by ſo many dit ines and 


univerſities.” om al pertiaps {he did no fhore than what evei 
— of her ſex in the Tame Gale word de; and yer certainly 


have acted a much 8 ate ue wet en | 
Sno SIRE Hi Lees fie ef ce OT eo "A 
age and by What miglit bordinate agent 
br ets Peg he Exile 4 anrief lie, d perhaps 
the univerſities abioad as well as at home, it is 40 to fee that 
'this kite, which" wis a "caſe af coriſcience” and religion,” wh 
weste by almoff alf of theth with views'&f policy, "Without. an 
cart to what Was, or was not, protibited'in the wort of 01 
Thie zs Certain, I belleve however, as to chte pope, the e 
and the king; and if the Others did ber a E aint] he 
Tettittents bf che Ia of Gos it . — becauſe their 
inteteſt and theft Tentiments id" not e Keeptivris, "1d 
doubt, are to be made ford te Pile js We 
5 Mey, and who took up the Eau 
upon cötleientious ptincipleb: büt in Benerel che ation 
views of the ſeverd actors in Gir ele, d how far fbever diſtant 
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fon, the intereſt of ; region, yet by the providence of God, 

which often directs the actions of men to purpoſes they little 
think of, they were all made ſubſervient to that intereſt ; and 
the reformation "£4 the. church of England was the iſſue of thi 
diſpute. But there were many tranſactions which preceded this 
r Fra and which I muſt now turn to relate. 


The king having carried his point, and the ſentence of 2 
being made bes the cenſures of the world gave him but little 
trouble: he ſent ambaſſadors to all the courts of Europe to notify 
his ſecond marriage, and to juſtify it upon the: E 8 gs which the 
divines and canoniſts had ſuggeſted: he ſent the lord Mox rjor to 
the unhappy queen, to inform her of the ſentence, and that for 


the future the was to be treated only as the dowager princeſs of 


Wales. Notwithſtanding Hznzy. had proceeded to this extre- 
mity, and at laſt had — his cauſe by = mere authority, yet 
he was very deſirous, for reaſons probably relating to the emperor, 
that — ſhould acquieſce quietly, if not with alacrity, 

in the divorce. The lord N. MonrTjov therefore had inſtructions of 
all ſorts to gain her; and what promiſes could not. do, he was to 


ſupply with threatnings. He was to aſſure her of her dower as 


Anxrnun's widow, and of all the reſpect which belonged 


to- ſuch a title; but that ſhe could. be no longer called or treated 


as the queen; he was then to give her hopes, that her daughter 
Maxy would be put in the ſucceſſion, immediately after the iſſue 
of the preſent queen, if ſhe ſubmitted to the ſentence: without 


giving t the king any further trouble; and on that condition only. 


But all this made no . impreſſion on the mind of CaTrxarins. 
She inſiſted on her right to be the wife of HExRx, till the pope 
at leaſt had annulled 1 — marriage: ſhe reſolved, ſhe ſaid, to call 
herſelf by no other name till then, whatever might be the con- 
— ; nor would ſhe ſubmit to the —.— of being put 
away, nor to the damning of her ſoul, that che king might 
enjoy his pleaſure. The king was ſo much vexed at her inflexibi- 
lity, that he endeavoured, all he — even with violence and 
threatning to her ſervants, to prevent her being called queen; 
the ſtate. —7— title of which ſhe ſtill maintained. As poor 
28 r x te mind oft 
it ſeemns was not great en to deſpiſe it; woman 
hom oy, alrrady Ned of, the real grandeur of a queen 
e would not permit to P's Wagen with the t ak, Te, 
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*'The enbalilere which had been ſent by Hz uur to the en 
peror upon this occaſion, notwithſtanding the ious Ravel 
which they made upon the equity of this and on the ki 
regard to the emperor's ſatisfaction, yet had not the ſucceſs which 


was expected in their negotiation. The emperor received the 
juſtification of their maſter very coldly : he told them he was 
well informed of every thing that had paſſed relating to his aunt's 
divorce, and that he ſhould take the advice of his council as to 
the part which he was to act in her vindication ; which was an 
anſwer but little ſhort of declaring war. As firm an alliance as 
his majeſty thought he had concluded with the _ France, 
and great as the promiſes were which that monarch had made to 
Hznzy relating to his divorce, yet the king's , ſucceſs at the 
French court was little better than at that of the emperor. The 
king of France, it is true, was not offended with him for his 
marriage; but a change of his ſituation and circumſtances with 
regard to the x had changed his inclinations towards the 
king; and i of the aſſiſtance which he had promiſed 
Haxxy, and making Henzy's cauſe his own, he was now de- 
termined. to NT. further in the defigns which had been 
concerted, but to join biraſelf to the pope. When the duke of 
Noz#olLs therefore was ſent to France to declare the marriage, 
and to follicit the king from his intended interview and alliance 
with the pope, till his holineſs at leaſt had given ſatisfaction to 
Henzy and confirmed the ſentence of his e he found his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty on his journey to Marſeilles, the place ap- 

ointed for the interview; and all he could get of him for the 

his maſter was a renewal of his promiſes to ule his intereſt, 

with the pope, and if poſſible to wing the matter to an N 
modation in Haxar . favour. Nox 


Whit: the king ef England was this acai bing In | 
ome, with the good effects of the friendſhi n 
Trance, the news of his marriage, and pre is ſentence po- 
nounced by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, was carried to Rome. 
The reader will eafily conceive the temper, with which an ab- 
count of this event, (A ſhewed ſo much contempt of the holy 
ſee, was received by that hay hty court : the pope was as loud 
in his threa 1e Yigg Gs and ery he im; 
lrg Ft, 4 the imperial th: taking e a 
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his vows of revenge, preſſed him carneſtly to 
native ſentence, anc to iflue his cenſures agair 
moderate cardinals, Who had no other intereſt to 
diſpute than the intereſt of the holy ſce, as end as they mi 


roceed to a defi- 
the ki h ot ** 


in thi 


be with an account of this tranſaction, and of the p80 Kh 


were coming out againlt t the pope” 8 ſupremacy, yet thought En 

land too rich a province to that ſee, to be thrown | way with A 
much precipitation ; and TS adviſed to C00 er meaſures. 
The cardinals whom the king had ained by promiſes and 555 pre- 
ſents fell in with this advice: and fo a temper, was found, that 
ſentence ſhould be 855 againſt what, was done in Englind, 
whilſt the affair was depending at Road by the queen? s appeal; 
and that the kin one have time given hi kum che next Sep- 
tember, to put A into the ſtate they were in before 8 
MER's Proceſs; for which his majeſty 5 liable to excommuni- 
cation. This decree being ſoon after fixed up at Dunkirk, -and 
the duke of Nonfolx Fal notice of it, his 2 ſent the lord 


Ys at Rome, and to Know Ts $ pleakute: upon Which at 


Pope, v were recalled immediately. - | s hi 995 ſpirited) land 4s feſo- 


lute: as Hens Was upon ome OCca 77 85 E was 8 one reaſon" or 


a 1 3 Pee Fe king 95 25 e W l 
may jeſty to ſend ober in üniſters to 0 Marſeilles; 1 if for. no other 
« end, at leaft to wits the zeal and {oli citation” with which" he 
« would purſue kin ng Henry” $ intereſt, with 127 f pe — x ord- 
ingly, GARDIX ER biſhop -of Wanchefter, 88 F i 

SIR J. Warror, were ſent to attend àt tlie "Interview b 


the pope d Francis, f 
Uh 14 00 Qt Ulis 21 ny ARS bne oat 5 Bl its oi ; HIAW 


A, About this ti time the 0 Ae ras debe of a e " who 
was s named. FiizAhR TE, and who in 3 afterwards 16 At a 
figure, as we Thall fee, on the cone of 'Ex nglar « . e King 
Was relolved tc to Juſtifh what he ha d OF in 1s 1 0 Age, ih 
the pomp 2 q. reſpec he could; wo th efore; javing in d A 2 
clared his 17 ter Maiy 7 e Flags 10 95. cf 
Wor were no Fer iflue b Jy © quien. Reb 14 5 be 
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was umptive heir, and when there was room to hope 
was nl pr a ſon who would ſuperſede hero But he was not 
— have daid, to do! all all the honour that he! could 
to his ſecond marriage, but alſo to make the breach with Roe: 
ſtill wider; and to make an accommodation in fene 
if the pope ſhould incline to it, utterly umpracticable; Tho 
the ſentence which had been "aſſed. agi the king at Rome 
had been ſent no further than Dunkirk, yet the king —_ 
himſelf obli dito take ſome notice of it; — accordingl 
Box NER, Whom we ſball find a buſy man in the two —— 
reigns, to make his appeal to the next general council. Whit 
the pope was at Marſeilles, concluding-his-neice's marriage with 
the lag el. France's ſon, Box obtained àn audience as 
Hengv's miniſteriz at which hie delivered: his imajeſty's —_— 
inſtrument of appeal into — hands. 7 The pope, who 
as at that time concerting meaſures with Fraxcrs for ar accom- 
modation with king Hxwavez was a little: ::and diſcon- 
ceted with.th wa a fie by Bom NX, Adel ere m terms not the 
maſt. reſpectful labmifſige His anſwer therefore only was, 
chat he ſhould « ebizt» in — — 
who: were with Im tliere : and ſending ſor the doctor in two of 
chres days, His bolincſsoldhim; drt The appel of the king bi 
maſter was unlawful and he ſfiould reject it; and that the callin 
a council belonged to him, and not tothe king of En, 
The envoy warner from being humbled or intimidated by the 
ly; added,/Cranmr's appeal againft rocels 
fn Rome to that of the king's; and:aggravating! the hi 5 lan- 
which he'was ordered to tal. in, wich che vehemence und 
in which he delivered it, the pope was fo incenſed, that he 
— have him thrown into a 1 f melted 
OF: e NO —_ 4 01 11 1101 
6d that chatpops — — . * SY 
put an end to — between . and the holy ſee; and 
it is Certain that in conſequence of what was then agreed at Mara 
ſeilles, the cenſures which. ſhould have executed againſt 
HsNRNY were _ Ati the return of the king of 
from, this interview, he diſpatched Bizzy biſhops is 
England, who had refided here in quality of ambaſſador ; at 
ho knew ſo well how to manage HNA, that he ſoon fre 


er bi e $6.the eres Pi > The king; as 
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theartaderſcos, had gone a great way in his-revolt from, the court 
aß Renme, and! confilleting his Riff and eee 
dalulcb ſcarce::haveobeeh prevailed upon to make an 

ancl ti retractiwhat eee biſhop: on ome brou 


ht 
him:ftrong aIſurinces from tlie king of France; N he * 
thereby put aun rn to all dhe troubles The biſhop Himſelf too 
n en. have undertak en a voluntarily expedition to Rome 
from Eogland in the depch of winter, if he had not been per- 


fraded of the-good effects it would in bringing about a 
reconciliation.-between the Drank, ENRY, The Klug however 
acdeded to the:terins-propoſed: by the court of Frakes und the 
biſhop of Paris undertook to carryb the hews of HENRT's ſub- 
mitting his whole cauſe to che pope and conſiſtory, from whicli 
tlie Adele oß the imperial factiom as parties, ſhould b&iex- 
eluded- T het news was not unwelcome to the greateſt part of 
the facred college: but as thek! ld not abaſe himſelf to 
male any further fubimiſſion, : till: he diad Poſtise aſſurances from 
Rhine £7 4B ſhould have entire ſatisfaction 2 5 o the 
pape yes not willing-to:confide in his word required 
-rinder: nis hand; and an order for his loa hol appeat 
in courts: tobe ſent byca day he named in prevent de- 


layis 3 and then [Ongar — , that the cauſe 
_ ſhoiild be trix at Camibray by: uch as e England 
{bould have ng dbhection bug chi o HH rod» 
or vd hanbimitatf 20 belt wc! 5 ee x ot etw ver. {ts 21 
If this vin her the [conddnb berbeed the pope 
Bain at]? — nb rk robably-: was, it is the 
| however which whs £ the-courts of Rome and 
bd; ane put an . quarrel which had given — 


a great deal uf vexation for ſeberat years. But wien it 
ſeemed thus to be bought to an iſſue; 
fair was juſt on the point of being concluded, it was ſo ordered 
by the unſcen over of co; which had intended 
to draw acgteat ebent cut of aus quarrel, eliat the very mien 
who auer. bara were off concerned and intereſted in pre- 
wetting it510vere the al, if cot the = this 
wpture bætween Rome and England. The pope e 

Was ſent by HAN to the ling with — the 
Which his majefty's apiſiver: was to return; ad eres m no 
ting ef his giving in writing what he Rad already 22 
hat prclate. * On cardinals that were” 90 
14 20 c 


[that : this great af- 
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the intereſt of the court of France, four more had 1 W e 
at Manſeilles of that kings nomination: tlieſe, witli tlie Car. 
gained. by H NAVY with ſome that were indiffetent, and others at 
the pope's.devotiony were more khan a balance to ths 
Sa e e e ebb exclude tliefti. . Hf th 
ſituation of affairs: ar Rome, che empercr r miniſters Were ex- 
tremely wigent with the pope to fevoke the ö 
entered into; but it was not: CEE Tg inter . 
word. They redoubled their inſtances however © with fo much 
carneltnck, that at-laſt they get kinyto protniſe, chat ir ken 
anſwer came not by the day appoin * world e by 57 
contract. The day was wa foe wich oat great impatient 

ſeveral patties; by the i eſpe 8 and Fne ApS 


without a courier from The 448g of England , ngland; they Ptefled the 
pope tn dei fcc gn HT. As they . 
upon LEMENT'S pride by tepfeſenting chat he was on jade, 
jeſt of here, ſo thẽy worked upon his fears 12985 = 
thai effects of the emperor r's · which | 
The. n che ocker hand repiclented the pita 
juſice o 1 2 precipitate meaſure: 
. und there HE — 8 Te 7 
from man aociderits might 2 
exprefs Fle urged the patienes of eite king f Englantt in fel. 
this ſuit above ſix years at Romt; and it was hard there 
fore not to allow him ſo . - ahh? for the many Eircurhſtane c 
—— eee welfnger The fe 
— C¹⁰ι W bor eating ths ufer prüden 
| beaughtthis buſineſsiins dhe eds ey; whore they Fil Hüt 
enough to carcy it againſt che King: 8 kh according to'the 
cuſtamary methods of the confiftry there ſhould: _ en three 
ons ber: rr Frontal, "yet {6 mu. 


belag of Tagen that ch 
marriage between him and l ras” de 
I phy glen 
— ſerereſt tenſurts e 
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dd... 40 Hog ail - 2 Indi 1 
Within tn two day 8 rafter. the ” tl was pronounced: came the 
e from England with the king's ſubmiſſion in form; and 
with earneſt letters from Fxavvis that it might be ene and 
the buſineſs ended, to HExRVIs ſatis faction: No ſooner was this 
known, than the. French cardinals grevu / warm and loud in their 
"IRIS: .the of 'Pagis was exaſperated to the laſt de- 
ee at this, inſolent precipitation; the pope was embaraſſed, and 
W he had been milled ; and the imperialiſts, tho they rejoiced 
in their hearts at their ſucceſt, yet were confounded with their 
accuſation of deceit. and malice. The men of ſenſe in the con- 
Hiſtory who: were not warped With intereſt, inſiſted with the pope 
that it ſhould be. brought, again before them, and be reconſi- 
dered; to which his holineſs 11 But the true reaſon of 
och ol from the imperial faction was now: become more 
ce, TD certainly be an harmony between 
50 l ng and e to. the pre) : idice of the: emperor, if the 
ormer 5 fas ſbould be annulled. They preſſed — conſiſtory 
therefore now with greater vehemence than ever againſt the king; 
Juggs ſling the ſcandal it would give the world, to recall a defi- 
nitive ſentence of the validity of this marriage, pronounced With 
Jo much farm ity, after ſuch a —ů proceſs, 
With this argument, which it muſt be owned- was not à weak 
one, and with threats of the emperor” s reſentment againſt the 
facred. college, the. conſiſtory were ptevailed on to confirm their 
ſentence; and thus paved the way a the church of England to 
recover her original inde pendence. It was matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to the reſt of Chriſtendom; to ſee the court of Rome ſo 
precipitate at laſt in her meaſures with the Engliſti nation, as if 
the had been weary of the wealth and obedience of ſuch a 
erful —— OE and indeed it muſt be imputed ee ee 
rections of divine providence, which operated in favour of truth 
and liberty, that men of their —— and ſelf intereſtedneſs 
ſhould be ſo far infatuated, as to cauſe a rupture themſelves, 
hich it behoved them aboye all men to have guarded againſt. 
Bu . is the poke EE 1 y e is —— 
Six elk fon 10 — ko gens. of * 
caſion was ms and unaccountable, that of Hznzv was ” 
aid * 1 
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le& fo. - He had. aſſumed, as we have ſeen, the title of © ſy- 
e preme head of the church, which his clergy had acknow- 
ledged in convocation; and in conſequence of this title he oy 
ordered .Cranus to. proceed i in the buſineſs of the divorce, 
to paſs ſentence: [Can any one ſuppoſe, that he dende to di- 
veſt himſelf of this title and this power, which he appeared ſo 
— — — a nge abide by the determination which the arch- 
bis marriage ? What did he mean then 
— 1550 on to the conſiſtory, if the im perial faction 
— — be Nb when his cauſe was heard? Was ch ſubmiſ 
ſion conſiſtent with his own title? or could he i imagine, that his 
holineſs would come to any agreement with him, whilſt he re- 
tained that title, to the prejudice: and contempt of the holy ſee? 
But the other part of his conduct at this cc conjuncture, is, if pol- 
ſible, more unaccountable ſtill. The biſhop of Pakis was ſent 
. England with this ſubmiſſion the Nee end of. December, 
fifteen hundred thirty three: and yet on the fifteenth, of Janus 
following, the king had called a Kaden of uliament, i in wor 
he procured ſeveral acts to be paſſed, inconſiſtent with this agree 
ment with Rome, and 4 yer changed the whole conſtitution 
of the government of the church. There. is no accounting, I 
think, for this inconſiſtent conduct, any otherwiſe than by ſfup- 
that Hznzy had learnt. ſome of The artifices ' of the holy 
ſee, and returned their diſſimulation upon themſelyes. He cer- 
tainly meant no more by this pretended ſubmiſſion . his cauſe 
to the aeg at Rome, than to get his divorce: and ſecond 
marriage by their ſentence; and then to withdraw 
aF n any further connexions with a court that bad 
given. . ſo Kr uneaſineſs, and overſhadowed his ro val power. 
The reader will be convinced: that Ido him no Pn in accuſ- 
ing him of inſincerity, when he ſees the meaſures which Hexay | 
purſued; in parliament, at the very time when the biſhop © 
Pazs; was making terms of aendern 2 his command at 
Rome. AS e EE = ww: vw 
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- When the — — was 8 of ks ag at FOE of 
I Ep. Kaznz, whom he had {ent to Sue to proſecutę 
his ſuit, and who met the Fee of Paxis coming back Wich ug 
account of his unproſperous negotiation, N at his difa 
pointment is not to be . He had pleaſed h Walk vs 

te: evan of, n hus groar pou. determined 
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confirmation of his divorce and marriage by the holy ſee ; at the 
expence only of a ſubmiſſion under his hand to their determina- 
tion: and tho this was in fact a tacit reſignation of his new ac- 
quired power of ſupreme head of the church, yet the moment 
his iow ge was determined in the confiſtory, he intended to let 
them ſee, that he had ſtrengthened this power of which he had 
already taſted, the ſweets, by the acts which he was then p 
ing to be paſſed i in pallanicnt. It vexed him therefore to the 
ſoul to be fits diſappointed in his pro ject; atid by a precipitate 
irregular * act. Which *carted in it ſo müch indignity and con- 
teinpt: : it 'vexed him ſtill more, that he had condeſcended ſo far 
as to ds this ſubinifſion, tho he was not ſincere in it, as it had 
not availed Him a any thing; and he was therefore Getermined to 
carry Bis Teſcntni went to the utmoſt length. I have already taken 
notice that the k had ſummoned a pris ent in a r 
after the N Fro the 'biſhop'df Parrs for Rome: it will 
erefore :ffary to lock bak a little to the tranſactions of 
b parat, before T'relate the great ele of the == re- 
Tec ll che holy fee. xt 


5 An TY in ve me leave to reifthd' hin gert, 8 the . 

ng cha x been taken for "theſe fötir years paſt, in 
8 e Papal] wer in England. The affair of the King 
ma arrlage led the canoniſts and dirines to examine into the power 
which the popes afſümed in diſpenſing with tlie laws of Gop; 
and it dice oh the ers to e nquire into ths rights of the juriſdiction 
Which th med in En Ta 'From theſe examinations, the 
eyes of al 72 laity , and. of many of the clergy, began to be 
opened ; the Pak f Prbnuitire was from hence put in execu- 
tion, aa” the Mile made their ſubmiffion to the king. 
When u they had ge of thus far from under the papal yoke, the par- 


liament 2 to diſpute” the right to ànats or firſt fruits, 


Sis; 


and other exaQtions demanded of the Engliſh clergy ; and in the 
end Seeg the payment of them to Rome. All appeals to 
the holy y fee f from the juriſdiction of the courts in England, were 
naturally cont dertined in conſequetice” of All theſe bremer of 
the 9 1 power: "and having” dl us 10 pped off tnlany branches 
they, were | ere now det err ermined to 55 toot. g cher 
bad t 2205 75 c "debates" in parlttment and convention, 
for near 4 te ogether, + on the * foundation 


When the" popes Whimed ; in hich a Ur cotld be Wedge 
* 427 an 
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on both ſides was conſidered. It will not be thought foreign to 
the deſign of this hiſtory, I preſume, if I give an abſtract of 
thoſe arguments by which our anceſtors were perſuaded to reject 


the power . pretended to in England, and to ſet up the 
Ln in cauſes ceclelaltical as well as civil 


| "Nebwithfariding 1 Guild which had been — * | 
Rome and in — 2 parts of Chriſtendom, about proving from 
ſcripture the {uperiority of that ſee over all other Chriſtian 
churches, yet it was now ſaid, and ſaid very ns that the ſerip- 
ture gave no pretence for ſuch a claim; that when CHRIS H com- 
mitted the care of his church in common to the apoſtles, he 
made them equal; and had often declared that there was no ſu- 
periority of one Above another. Nay even St. Paur had claimed 
an equality with the chief apoſtles, and in his conteſt with 
Px TER had withſtoc him to his — But however if the latter 
ſhould be allowed to have had a preeminence, which there was no 
room to allow, it Was a preeminence of | perſon only: and if it left 
any authority with the city in which he preſided, which. was a ri- 
diculous imagination, then Antioch might pretend to it as well as 
Rome; and Jeruſalem, in which our ſaviour himſelf had taught 
the faith, and out of whieh it was propagated over all the na- 
tions, ſtill more than either of them. To as little purpoſe were 
the ſeveral texts of ſcripture which had been urged in favour of 
the papal power. The declaration f CRI to PRT ER, that 
upon this rock he would: hwiild his church, had hy ſome of the 
fathers been interpreted to mean the conſeſſion which PETER 
made, and by others CHRIS 1 himſelf, who was the only true 
- foundatian. of his church ; tho in anether ſenſe all the apoſtles 
are called foundations by St. Paul. ;However if it proyed any 
: thing! to the paint they brought /it for, t proyed too much: 
it proved that thachreb en nnd in PzrEA!s perſon, and 
ſo on the -perſons: of the popes his ſuegeſſors, Which every body 
vould deny. gt, Paul however, had: told us, that every apoſtle 
hade his peculiar province, beyond which he was not o go that 
8t. PzTER 8 Was the eircumeiſion, and his own the uncircum- 


eiſion, in which he had no authority vet him. The, other pri- 


vileges aſcribed to St. Px kk, Were sicher in behalf of all the 
other apoſtles, : or were fi relative to dhis/ fall; and ooudũ not 
. ene 
paſtor, „ g ene be 


od But 
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But beſides tak that there wis un n in ſcri pture 
Ae this pretended ſuperiority in tha ſee of Rome, it was ſhewn 
from tradition, that the ancient church had never allowed it. 
St. CyrxlAx, it is plain, had always looked upon himſelf as 
equal to the biſhops of Rome; in all his epiſtles had called them 
his brother, collegue, and fellow: biſhop ; and expreſly ' ſays 
« that all the apoſtles were equal in power, and that all the 
©« biſhops were alſo equal, ſince the whole office and epiſcopate 
cc was one entire thing, of which every «biſhop had a a compleat 
cc and equal ſhare.” Whatever had been ſaid by any ancient 
uriter of St. Pr TRR's chair, could be underſtood only of the 
goſpel which he had delivered; in the ſame manner, as by the 
ſeat of Mosts, was univerſally underſtood delivering the law of 
Moszs. When ConsTanTing turned chriſtian, it is true, that 
Rome, bling the chief city of the” empire, was accounted the 
firſt ſee : but by the general council of Nice it was decreed; that 
the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria had the ſame autho- 
rity over the countries round them, as the biſhop of Rome had 
over thoſe which lay about that city. To make the matter ſtill 
clearer, it was decreed in the ſecond council, that every province 
ſhould be governed by its own ſynod, and that biſhops when 
they were accuſed, muſt firſt be judged by biſhops of their own 
province,” and from thein they might appeal to the other biſhops, 
but a higher appeal was a thing unknown to the pureſt ages of 
antiquity. There was a pope indeed who had ſent to the African 
churches to claim a right to appeals, for which he pretended a 
canon of the council if Nice: but the African fathers diſowned 
the canon, rejected the pope's pretenſion, and would not acknow- 
| ledge his right. Hence it was plain, there was no tradition of 

any divine inſtitution for the authority of the ſee of Rome: 
becauſe as the popes who claimed it had never pretended to any 
ſuch thing, fo the. Afriean biſhops ſhewed by rejecting that power, 
that they knew nothing at all of any divine warrant; the only 
conteſt being about a canon of the church. As to this canon, 
of which they were ignorant, they ſent to the Eaſtern churches 
for copies of this council ;' and tho (diligent ſearch was every 
Where made in them, yet no ſuch canon, allowing a right of ap- 
to Rome, was to be found: and hence it appeared, how 


P 


early that ſee bad aſpited to power, and how early it had made 
us of * writings to ſupport it. 1 
What- 


399 
Whatever might be pretended from the decrees of later coun» 
cils on this ſubject eould be of little weight: They were maſk 
of them drawn up by monks and friers, who had obtained gx+ 
emptions from Rome, and were obliged to ſuppert its PRWEF: ; Of 
by ſuch as were ignorant of the fathers, {cripture, and tradition, 
and were only converſant in the learning of the ſchogls. It 
would be tedious to relate all the arguments that were produced; 
in order to ſhow that all the privileges of the ſte of Rome, Were 
only founded on the practiſe and the CAnAAL of che caurehy 
which by fraud or violence they had oyerruled, and not upon any 
divine warrant. With regard to England it; was proved, that 
many prelates had contended againſt che papal power ; and that 
to which they were conſtrained to yield. Upon we os 
i 
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which were much enlarged, our anceſtors copgluged.! that, 
popes Power in England had no foundation in che law. 
Gop, in the law of the land, or in the law of che church; Ang 
were therefore determined that it ſhould: be never More ack no 
ledged. \ $ £23 OBO" IVE COMRBNG 10 n D113 
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After having thus rejected the papal juriſdiction, their gext bas 
ſineſs was to eſtabliſh the king's ſupremacy, over ſpiritual- per: 
ſons, and in ſpiritual cauſes; and this was done ram Lexipture, 
from ancient practiſe, from reaſon, and from · che laws ef Eng- 
land. In the old teſtament it was plain, that the / kings of Iſuael 
had intermedled in all eccleſiaſtical caſes; and MHH the 
high prieſt had appeared before the king, hen he vas ſummoged 
to anfwer an accuſation, The king, we are told by SSL, 
was made the head of all the tribes: and the fuhmiſſiqn of 
AaRoN to the power of Moss may be brought as an example to 
all the high prieſts for ever. We read of the laws of Davip 
about ſacred things, ſuch as the order of the counſes of the prieſts, . 
and when he was dying he told his ſon, chat the gaprſes of the 
prieſts, and all the people, were wholly at his command ment, 
and SoLoMoN did accordingly appoint them their SHarges 
« -in the ſervice of Go, and eth the prieſts and letites.degatt- 
« ed not from his emmandment in any matter. In the aw 
teſtament, it is ſaid that our ſaviour CHR himſelf was her 
dient to the higher powers; he paid tribute to R hege 
2 that he pretended to e eee ace 
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due to him: nor could the offices of their function, tho pe- 


biſhopricks as they Neid, ſo they had alfo converted” benefices 


laws about ecclefiaſtical affairs, and that their authority ex- 
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his diſciples not to affect dominion as the lords of the nations did. 
The apoſtles wrote to the churches to obey magiſtrates, tho thoſe 
magiſtrates were not chriſtians; and every foul was to be ſub- 
ject to the higher Powers. In conformity to theſe directions, 
the practiſe of the ancient church had been to draw up canons 
or rules for the better ordering ſpiritual things, as they were 
authorized by the civil power, and no farther. The emperors 
in ancient time not only called general councils, but preſided 
in, and confirmed them; and the ſame had been done with re- 
gard to national ſynods, by ſeveral kings of England in their own 
dominions. What was thus deduced from ſcripture and ancient 
practiſe, was. likewiſe confirmed by reaſon, and the laws of 
the land. It was abſurd to ſuppoſe there could be two ſupreme 
powers at the ſame time in one kingdom; and the king being 
acknowledged ſupreme over all his ſubjects, the eccleſiaſticks as 
well as laymen were neceſſarily comprehended in the ſubjection 


culiar to them, make any difference; as the king had an autho- 
rity and a power to direct and coerce them in theſe offices. Tho 
the paſtoral care of a biſhop was allowed to be of divine inſtitu- 
tion, yet as the kings of England had divided and erected 


from the inſtitution of their founders, and gave them to monaſ- 
teries and convents ; and had even exempted theſe houſes from 
epiſcopal juriſdictidn. But it would be endleſs to recite all the 
extracts that were produced out of the remonſtrances of the 
kings, the parliament, and the clergy, to the ſee of Rome; in 
order to ſhew, that the kings of England had always made 


tended. 4 to the Lene of eccleſiaſticks with other ſub- 


Upon the whole matter it was concluded, that the power 
which the popes had ſo long affumed in England had no founda- 
tion in reaſon, in ſcripture, nor antiquity; that tho complaints 
had been made of their tyranny and exactions, for three hundred 
years, yet little eaſe had been procured ; and the ſtatutes againſt 
Proviſors were ſtill defeated and made ineffectual. There was 
therefore no other remedy, but totally to extirpate the authority 
they pretended to,  acknowled ging the pope only biſhop of Rome 
wal the juriſdiction about as Selle by the ancient _ 
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and for the king to reaſſume the undoubted rights and preroga- 
tive of his crown, from which the kings of England had never 
formally departed, tho they had connived at an uſurpation 
which was now no longer to be endured. This was the reſult of 
that enquiry which had been making in England, for two or 
three years, by all the men of learning in parliament and convo- 
cation; and FisHER biſhop. of Rocheſter, a very ancient man of 
great character, was the only one of his order who contended 
for an obedience to the holy ſee. The archbiſhop of Cax- 
TER3uRyY took a good deal of pains to, convince, him; and was 
extremely ſollicitous that there might be no diſagreement among 

themſelves upon this ſubject. But by. the ſequel it Jooks as tho 
the old biſhop retained his prejudice for the pop. 


; Under theſe circumſtances ſtood affairs at home, at the fitting 
down of the parliament, on the fifteenth of January fifteen 
hundred and thirty four: and every ſunday during the ſeſ- 
Hon, a biſhop preached at St. Paul's. croſs, declaring that the 
Pope had no authority at all in England, The deſign of this, 
Was, to prepare the minds of the people for perceiving the rea- 
ſonableneſs and the neceſſity of the acts of parliament which 
were paſſing; to which 1 ſhall now turn. The ſeſſions opened 
in the houſe of commons with a bill to regulate the election and 
conſecration of biſhops; which, when it had paſſed that houſe, 
was ſent up to the lords, together with a complaint againſt the 
biſhop of London, for his ſeverity againſt a man ſuſpected of 
Hereſy. But the lords taking no notice of this complaint, the 
commons ſent ſome of their members to the biſhop, requiring 
him to give his anſwer to the complaint they had made. The 
biſhop reported this the next day to the lords; who, as they 

had neglected the complaint as not worth their notice, reſolved 
now , unanimouſly, that it was not fit for any peer to anſwer a 
complaint at the bar of the houſe of commons. The bill which 
. this complaint accompanied, being not approved of by the king, 
for ſome reaſon or othet, but for what does not appear, had laid 
three weeks on the table in the houſe of lords, when it was 
thrown out, and a new one drawn. The preamble is a confir- 
mation of the former act * annats; to which is added a 
prohibition for any biſhop to be preſented to the biſhop of Rome, 
or for ſuing any bulls from thence on any occafion. Then follows 
the regulation which was principally intended by this bill: © that 


dec when 
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ee When atiy fee was Vat tlie Kirt ig was to grüttt 4 licente to 
te the chapter for a ftrew election, with 4 letter tiſſive bearing 
| ow the name of the K that wit to be choſen; and twelve 


de days after tlikſe F —— — r . was to be teturtted 
u by the dean and the prior and convent uridet 
« er ſeals. The debe tüm thus 4 Was tb fiveat fealty to the 


I King, on Which a comtmiffion Was to be ified out for confe- 


b. Ga ing and mveſting him with the uſual ceremonies : "after 
* this he was to do his Homage to the King, and to be reftoted 

c to the Wen of his fee, for Which 
© Emmiſhons were 15 * y the king Gering the va- 
ec cancy; and whofocver te obey the directions of this 
cc act or proceeded contrary to it, rn ter within the ta- 


HE of Lords, Was ent don tothe Comte; who To 
and teriiened i to the lende, Withset any #inendinent, | 


Bt the commons, Racing by he kecchetswef che other volk 
rn) that they wete without any a ny che 
3 'of Lowvok, for the oppreffich which they had-cormplained 
f, were detertined to prevent all Abtes gif this nature in the 

el cotitts for this tüte to che. They zent up u bl 

t Tre for repealing the. flatute Yoainft hereticks in the reign 
'of Hur the fourth, by which the bifhaps were enabletl to 
commit any one to priſon on a fuſpicion of hereſy”; at the fame 
inte that it was not Geterminetl by that act What herefy was 
But the ſtatutes of Ricnaxy the ſecond, and HENRY tlie fifth 
on this matter, were left ſtill in force, with the following regu- 
lation; © that hereticks ſhould be proceeded againſt upon pre- 
ec ſentment, by two witnelſes'at leaſt, and then he committed; 
ee büt ſhold be brought” to anſwer to their indictments in open 
„ Sort, "ard if they were found gbilty and would not abjure, 
or were relapſe, to be achullgecf to Ueath ; the king's writ de 


0 beretico comburendo' being Arlt Gbtained. In 5 5 ſame act 


it was declared that it "ſhould not be deemed hereſy, to ſpeak or 
| 8 againſt the laws and canons bf the Popes 21 that any 

ne committed for hereſy might be bailed. "How acceptable ſuch 
an act as this muſt be to the nation, which had ſmarted ſo much 
under the ſevere atid ' intolerable exertion of the eccleſiaſtical 
Power, in one of the moſt uneaſy parts of it, the reader will 
ealily judge: and what was thus à matter of joy to all the ww 


e tute of Premunire.” This bill being red three times in the 
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in the kingdom; muſt be a particular Oy to 7 we 115 
111 their hearts on a reformation. | 


The clergy having made a ſubmiſſion to the kg in cd 
tion, as it has been before related, and having promiſed in- verbo 
ce ſacerdotii,” that they would never make nor execute any new 
canons or conſtitutions without the royal aſſent and lieence of the 
king, this ſubmiſſion was, at the time I am ſpeaking of, made 
the ground of another bill; which the commons nailed, and 
{ent up to the lords for their coneurrence. It was hereby en 


aged, + Fe ſince many canons had been received that were found | 


« prejudicial to the king's prerogative, contrary to the laws of 
ec the land, and heavy to the ſubjects, that thirty two perſons, 
« ſixteen. of both houſes of parliament, and as many of the 
ce clergy to be named by the king, ſhould have full power to 
ce abrogate or confirm canons, as they found it expedient; the 
« king's aſſent being obtained.” In the fame act, all appeals: to 
Rome were again prohibited ; and if any party found themſelves 
aggrieved in the archbiſhop's courts, an pb might be made to 
the king in the court of chancery ; and the brd chancellor was 
to grant a commiſſion under the great ſeal to have 'the'cauſe tried 
by delegates, in whoſe determination the ſeveral * Parties were to 
acquieſce. The lords read this bill twice, on the day it was 
brought u p from the commons; and on the third reading, the 
day « "Th it paſſed with this proviſo, which the other houſe 
agreed to; * that till ſuch correction of the canons was made, 
« all thoſe which had been received ſhould ſtill remain in force, 


ce except ſueh as were contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the 


e realm, or were to the damage of the king's prerogative.” 
The proviſo it muſt be owned ſeemed neceſſary, that there might 
be ſome canons in forte by which the church was to be governed; 
but there being no time appointed for the commiſſion to be exe- 
cuted, it was not executed at all; and it lay wholly now in the 
breaſt of the judge to declare on canons were contrary to the 
laws of the realm and the tive. It was more a 

able to the king, that the — ſhould be left thus undeter- 


mined; than that there ſhould be a _ of CY laws 
which ſhould remain fired and certain. 


Wält ſuch acts as chaſs' were fi in eat by ite | 


tions from the court, the king could ſurely not be in earneſt in 
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the agreement which he was making with the ſee of Rome. 
But if theſe are not enough to convince the reader of his inſince- 
rity, in the ſubmiſſion which was at this time on its way to the 
holy ſee, another act which I am now to recite, and which paſſed 
at that time by his command, will make it plainer. This waz 
an act for the attainder of ELIZ. Bax rox and her confede- 
rates; which being ſent up by the commons, and having been 
read twice in the houſe of lords, the witneſſes and the girl her- 
ſelf, called © the holy maid of Kent, were brought before their 
lordſhips, when ſhe confeſſed the crimes which were charged 
upon her. The ſtory of this impoſture, in which among others 
the good old biſhop FisHER, and Six THO. Moe, at leaſt for a 
time, were drawn in and deluded by her, is too tedious, and in- 
deed too trifling, to be given the reader at full length. It may 
be ſufficient only to fay, that the girl having had hyſteric fits, in 
which ſhe had ſpoken ſome words which had made an impreſſion 
on the ſilly people that were about her, ſhe was prevailed on by 
the parſon of the pariſh to counterfeit theſe ſort of trances, and 
inſtructed by him what to ſay; as tho it was revealed to her 
from heaven. Beſides a deſign of drawing advantages from an 
image of the virgin Maxy which he had in his chapel, from the 
pilgrimages that would be made to it on account of the girl's cure, 
which ſhe was directed to ſay ſhe received at it, he gratified his 
zeal againſt the new doctrines, which he taught the girl to ſpeak 
againſt in her trances, and his animoſity againſt the king for op- 
poſing the papal power. Among other invectives and predic- 
tions, the girl had often ſaid, that Gop had revealed to her, 
cc that if the king went on in his divorce and married another 
ce wife, he ſhould not be king a month longer, and in the repu- 
<« tation of almighty Gop not an hour longer, but ſhould die a 
« villain's death.” The report of this being brought to the 
biſhop of RocrzsTzs, and ſeveral others who adhered to the 
cauſe of CaTHariNE, they had frequent meetings with the nun, 
and gave countenance to her revelations. But at length ſhe was 
apprehended by the king's order; and the matter being exa- 
mined carefully by ſeveral fords in the ſtar chamber, the whole 

| conſpiracy was diſcovered; and ſhe and her accomplices were 
condemned to die. However, as the affair had made a great 
noiſe, the king had a mind it ſhould be brought before the par- 

\ liament, who judging it a conſpiracy againſt his majeſty's life and 
\ crown, {cnt the bill up to the lords, as I have related. _— 


* 
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third reading of the bill, the lords addreſſed the king, to know 
whether SIX Tho. More, and others mentioned as 'aecomplices 
of the nun, or at leaſt concealers of her treaſon, might not be 
heard in the ſtar chamber in their defence. The biſhop of Ro- 
CHESTER was at that time extremely ill; but he had ſent all that 
he had to ſay in writing to the houſe of lords. The part which | 
Sik Tuo. 3 took in countenancing chis impoſture, appears 
no further than by his ſending a letter to the nun, which much 
offended the king, and by ſeveral converſations which he had 
with her, on 9 of the opinion he had conceived of her ho- 
lineſs and humility. He juſtified himſelf however in ſeveral let- 
ters to CRoMwELL, and faid; he was now convinced “ that ſhe 
* 5 . the moſt falſe, diſſembling hypocrite, | that. had been 


ry of the moſt deteſtable hypocriſy, and de- 
« « vil wk did ſhood.” His own ru ftifieation, ſeconded. 


with the good offices which the lord chancellbur AbDIRV, and 
—— did him, prevailed at laſt upon the king to have his 
name ſtruck out of ch bill. The act was then agreed on, to 
attaint the nun and thoſe who had been her confederates of high 
treaſon, for which they loſt their lives; and to adjudge the bi. 
ſhop of RocuzsTxz and five others guiley of the miſpriſion of 
treaſon, for which they were to forfeit their goods and chattel 
and to be impriſoned wary; the 1 958 2 Ol 3 


hüllt the eee was . buſied, the n news was te 
of the ſentence. * had been given at Rome againſt the king, 
with all · the circumftances of contempt that have been alrear 
mentioned. The parliament was no leſs offended than his ma- 
zeſty, at this contumelious uſage of their ſovereign ; and they 
were therefore now reſolved, to take this opportunity of of aboliſhing 
the power of the holy fee in England, and to tear it up by the 
roots. The king's intereſt now was happily for them the fame 
with that of his ſubjects ; and the reſolution that had been taken, 
by the zeal and diligence of thoſe who favoured the reformation, 
was ſoon put in execution.. In a few days, a bill came up from 
the houſe of commons, diſcharging the ſubjects of all depen- 
dance on the ſee of Rome; enacting that all payments made to 
the apoſtolic chamber, and all proviſions, bulls and diſpenſations 
ſhould from thenceforth ceaſe for ever: that all diſpenfations or 
keences for things that were not contrary to the aw of Gov, 
ea to the n land, ſhould be granted within the 
| kingdom, 
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kingdom , by and under the ſeals of the two archbiſhops in their 
ſeveral provinces: that no licence ſhould be given for any thing 
new, which had not been formerly in uſe to be granted, till it 
were firſt examined by the king and his council, whether itwere 
fit to be diſpenſed with. The exemption of abbeys and monaſte- 
ries was confirmed, and the king was authorized to grant a com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal to viſit them; with a power to his 
majeſty and his council to order and reform all indulgences and 
privileges, or the abuſes of them, which had been granted by 
the ſee of Rome. In the concluſion it is declared, that they did 
not intend to vary from the church of CHRIST about the arti- 
cles of the catholic faith of Chriſtendom, or in any other things 
declared by the ſcriptures and the word of Gop neceſſary fot 
their ſalvation. As this ſalutary act gave great eaſe to the ſubject, 
ſo it entirely ſpoiled that baſe trade of indulgences, ſo pernicious 
to true religion, but ſo profitable to the holy ſee. The mo- 
naſticks, and the religious, ſaw the privileges of their houſes 
wete plainly ſtruck at in this bill, ſince the king was authorized 
to reform them; which put them into much uneafineſs and con- 
fuſion. On the other hand, all thoſe who wiſhed for a refor- 
mation, and that the church of England might recover her ori- 
ginal purity and independence, ſaw with great pleaſure that this 
act would not only root out entirely the papal power, but alſo 
eſtabliſh the ſcripture as the ſtandard of the catholic faith. 
On the ſame day that-this bill was paſſed in the houſe of lords; 
that they might pull down at once that formidable power under 
which the nation had ſo long groaned, another. bill was red; 
declaring the king's marriage with Ca rTHARIxE againſt the law 
of Gop, confirming the archbiſhop's ſentence againſt it notwith- 
ſtanding any diſpenſations to the contrary, and eſtabliſhing the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England in the iſſue of his majeſty's 
preſent marriage with queen Ann. Moreover, it was enacted, 
that if any perſon ſhould divulge any thing to the ſlander of this 
marriage, or of the iſſue begotten in it, or being required to 
ſwear to maintain the contents of this act, and refuſed it, were 
to be adjudged for miſpriſion of treaſon, and ſuffer accordingly. 

In this manner was the power of the popes in England aboliſhed, 
and the king's marriage confirmed, by act of parliament. The 
two houſes having thus finiſhed their buſineſs, were prorogued on 
the thirtieth of March to the third of November following. But 
N 8 | before 
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before they broke up, that they might ſet a good example to the 
king's other ſubjects, all the members took the oath relating to 
the ſucceſſion :. and commiſſioners were fent all over the king- 
dom to adminiſter it to the people of every rank and denomina- 
tion. The oath which was taken by ſeveral abbots and friars of 
every order, as it is given in the collection of public acts, was to 
this effect: that they would bear faith and true obedience to the 
king, and to the iſſue of his preſent marriage with queen Ann 
that they would always acknowledge him the head of the church 
of England; that the biſhop of Rome has no more power than 
any other biſhop ; that they renounced obedience to him, and 
would preach no other doctrine than what was ſincerely agreeable 
to the ſcriptures and catholic tradition ; and that they would pray 
firſt for the king as ſupreme head of the church of England, 
then for the queen and her iſſue, and then for the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and all the orders of. the clergy. 8 


In a ſhort time after the breaking up of the parliament, there 
was a meeting of the privy council at Lambeth, where ſeveral 
people were Cited to take the oath; and amongſt the reſt, Sir 
Tho. Monz, and biſhop Fisyez. Sis Tromas being firſt called, 
and the oath being tendred to him under the great ſeal, he de- 
fired to ſee the act of ſucceſſion which had enjoined it: and this 
being alſo ſhewed him, he faid he would blame neither thoſe 
that had made the act, nor thoſe who had taken the oath ; but 
for his own part, tho he was willing to ſwear to the ſucceſſion in 
a form of his own drawing, yet the oath which was offered was 
ſo worded, that his conſcience revolted againſt it, and he could 
not take it with ſafety to his ſoul. He was ordered then to with- 
draw, that others who attended might be diſpatched. Every one 
elſe that was ſummoned took the oath without any ſcruple, - ex- 
cept biſhop Fiz#sz ; who gave nearly the ſame anſwer which Srz 
Tho. Moxs had done. Upon this Six Tous was called in 
again: and the lord chancellor obſerving, what a great number 

had taken the oath, and how much the king would be offended. 

with him for being the firſt and almoſt the only one who had re- 
fuſed it, he anſwered as before, that he judged no man for haying 
done it, but that he could not do it himſelf, for reaſons which 
might give more offence perhaps than the refuſal, and which 
might be called a diſputing againſt law; nevertheleſs. if the king 
commanded. it he would put his reaſons into writing. The 


Vol. II. Nn archbiſhop 


our learned church hi ſtorian relates with a ſeeming approbation, 


every man ſhould be perſuaded fully in his own mind,” * but 
e he that doubteth is damned if he eat.” Thus, tho obedience 


Mok, that the oath now required was contrary to the laws of 
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archbiſhop being very deſirous, becauſe of the great character of 


Mogr a Frs RRR, that they ſhould not go away without taking 
the oath, preſſed Sir Trnomas with an argument, which, tho 


E muſt own myſelf ſurprized at. Since you blame no other 
« perſon,” ſays —— to him, „ for taking this oath, it ap- 
e pears that you are not perſuaded it is a fin, and are only doubt- 
k ful in the matter; you are certain however of this, that you 

© ought to obey the king and the law; and there being a cer- 
« tainty on the one hand, and a doubt only on the other, you 
ec are obliged therefore to do that about which you are certain, 
* * notwithſtanding the doubts you may be under.” 


It is really difficult to ſay, whether I am more ſurprized that 
this argument, ſhould come out of the mouth of ſo good and fo 
wiſe a man as CRANMER, in a caſe of ſuch e or that 
it ſhould at all ſhake the reſolution of ſo able a man as SIR Tuo. 
Mon, as he writes himſelf it did; or that it ſhould eſcape the 
obſervation of ſo expert a caſuiſt as biſhop BuxN RT. To 45 that 
this argument has more ſound than ſenſe in it, and more artifice 
than truth, is not ſaying enough: it teaches a doctrine oppoſite 
to what ST. Paul hath taught us; who hath not only ſaid, that 


alſo that, © tho nothing is unclean of: itſelf, yet that to bim who 
e eſteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean; and 


to the king and the laws of the land, was x thing right in itſelf, 
and the duty of every ſubje&, yet if it appeared to Six Tho. 


God, to which another law had reſtrained the power of the le- 
oiflature, he was ſo far from being obliged in conſcience to take 
this oath, as the archbiſhop ſuggeſted, that he would have vio- 
lated his conſeience and have oem: ſelf condemned in doing it. 
The reſt of the people, who ſaw nothing in it, which they 
thought contrary to the laws of 'Gop, were not blamed by him, 
it is true, for they had done only their duty: but it does not 
thence follow, what CRANMER wrongfully concluded, that 812 
Tuo. Mork Was only doubtful in this matter, and that he was 

not perſuaded, that in him whQ thought the oath was contrary 
to the law of Gop, it would be a ſin to take it; and even he that 
d6ubteth, St. PAUL ſays, SI 771 thndamed: if he . 
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Sis Tuo. Morz however was not in doubt; his conſcience poſi- 


tively leaned, he ſaid, to the other fide ; and he offered to purge 
AST: upon oath, that it was not from obſtinacy or humour, 
but manly out of a principle of conſcience, 55 he refuſed to 
ſwear in the words preſcribed. The reader, I hope, will pardon 
this digreſſion; to which I had no other motive than my love of 


impartiality, and a ſenſe of my duty as a church hiſtorian, _ 1 
ſhall now go on with the conference. 


When the archbiſhop was i by the plea of conſcience 
which 81x Trowas urged, and urged with the utmoſt | propriety. 
the abbot of WzsTMINsTER went a plainer and a ſhorter way to 
work with him; telling Mozs, — was a much wiſer and a 
much better man than himſelf, © that howſoever the matter 
4 might appear to him, he might ſee his conſcience was errone- 
cc ous, fince the great council of the realm was of another mind; 
« and therefore he ought to change his conſcience.” "There 
needs no other reflexion on this reaſoning than what biſhop Buz- 
NET. has made upon it; that it was very fit for ſo rich an ako, 
and diſcovered of 3 temper his own, conſcience __ was. The 
knight replied however with great. modeſty, that if he ſtood 
ſingle in his opinion againſt the parliament, he ſhould have rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect hi own underſtanding : but he thought he had the 
whole council of Chriſtendom on his fide to oppole to the great 
council of England. What S1R Tuo. Mok faid for himſelf, 
was aſſented to by the biſhop. of Rochsrkz, as a a 
alſo of his own refuſal ; but they both offered to ee 


age; ; _ they thought the parliament had a right to * 
mine "he matter. , Secreta 2 0 LL, Who 125 0 N 
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the princeſs dowager and her daughter, that they were not bound to 
inſiſt upon their pretenſions, but the great character, he ſaid, of 


theſe two men would alſo go far in ſilencing the emperor and 


other foreign princes; as well as in quieting the ſcrupulous con- 
ſciences of many diffatisfied people at home. But in what way 
ſoever theſe able miniſters of the king might be willing to com- 
ptomize this diſpute, the king himſelf was much irritated, and 
would not be governed by their advice. It was no part of Hznzr's 


character, to yield a point he had once inſiſted on, if he could 


avoid it; and therefore Monk and Frs HER were both indicted on 
the ſtatute, and committed priſoners to the tower; without the 


uſe of books or paper, left they ſhould write againſt his marriage 


or ſupremacy. The good old biſhop was particularly uſed ill; 
his temporalities were ſeized, all his goods were confiſcated with- 
out leaving him clothes enough to cover him, and the neceſſa- 
ries and comforts of life denied him. In this ſituation we muſt 
leave them for the preſent, and turn to other affairs. 


When the nun and her accomplices were brought to tyburn, 
who were executed about this time, ſhe confeſſed the impoſture 
they had been guilty of: and the wickedneſs of this deſign not 


only alienated the minds of people from the papal intereſt, but 


alſo induced them to believe, that many of the viſions and mi- 


racles, by which the orders of the religious had raiſed their cre- 
dit, were of the ſame artificial nature. The pope did not long 


ſurvive the mortification of being diſowned in England; nor did 
his death make any alterations in the meaſures which the court 
were taking to break the papal yoke. Tho the ſeparation from 
Rome therefore was made in the former ſeſſion, yet the king's 
ſupremacy being not thorowly ſettled, an act was paſſed at the 


meeting of the parliament in November, to confirm the title 


which the clergy had already given him of © ſupreme head of 
te the church; and to annex to it a power of viſiting and 


amending all errors and hereſies, which in the ſpiritual juriſdiction 
| ſhould be reformed. By another act, the form of the oath 


about the ſucceſſion was preſcribed ; and all the people were 
obliged to take it, under the penalty contained in the former act. 


+ The reader muſt remember the putting down the payment of 
annats, or firſt fruits of eccleſiaſtical benefices, to the pope ; and 


the clergy probably thought they were rid for ever of this bur- 
den. But the king had his eye upon this revenue, which - 
= thought 
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thought worth his own acceptance: and having got all the 
aſſiſtance which he wanted from the clergy in his Bens" a 
the court of Rome, his * now procured an act, that 
the firſt fruits and tenths of eccleſiaſtical preferments ſhould 
be paid for the future to the 2 head of the ; 
chufch. Another act rows = it treaſon, 80 3 Hegp write 
any againſt the Or queen; to deny di 
2 to call him — ſchülngtick, infidel, ras 
or uſurper of the crown. The deſign of this act, was to re- 
ſttain the inſolence of 8 2 friars in particular, who 
took great liberty with the in their publie hing, 
and * — 44 to his a The — of this. 
ſeſſion, ed and made a previſien for may ſuffta 
biſhops; Which it: had been uad! to have within the realm. 
| Theſe were the ſame. with the Chorepiſcopi in the primitive 
church; which were introduced ſometite " bofote: the firſt coun· 
eil of Nice, and continued till the ninth oentuty; when a 
forged decretal of DAM asus condemned the uſe 6f chem; and 
occaſioned their being every where Aid aſide by degrees. They 
were now revived however in England : and the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, was to preſent two to the” king: for every towtt ap- 
pointed, ont of which his majeſty was to prefent eo the arch- 
biſhop to be conſecrated: they were to exerciſe ſuch jutiſdiftion 
4 the dioceſan ſhould give them, or as ſuffragan biſhops Had 
been uſed. to exerciſe, but e e ee lege 
ee e r nk 9 
JI 
These were all the acts of this ſells of partiacient, I ag 
— re the church; * were followed by the 
a ſubſidy to the king, with a preamble full of fat 
Eat his wilder ted poly iy the benen of the were 
for above four and twenty years in great wealth and .quietnels 
In return for this ſubſidy, given by the parliament with ſo much 
chearfulneſs and zeal, the king ſent a general pardon, with the 
exceptions ordinary in fuck eaſes. But however it did not con. 
tent him, that SIR TRHO. Mott; and biſhop PFioHBR, ſhould be 
excluded by general clauſes from this act of grace: there were 
two particular acts in this ſeſſion to attaint them of miſpriſion of 
treaſon ; the biſhoprick of Rocheſter was declared void; the 
king's grants to 81x THO. Meng, hardly worth the rivning,” were 


ſet aſide; and he was invidiouſſy 939 CT towards 
Vol. i. his 
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his majeſty. Severe and revengeful as this treatment was, there 
were thoſe it ſeems. who thought it neceſſary in ſuch an impor- 
tant criſis; leſt an indulgence to them, who had ſo great an 
authority among the people, might encourage others to revolt 
by their example, and to be corrupted in their affections towards 
the king. Suppoſing the biſhop, and Sr Tromas to have been 
diſſaffected themſelves, and to have uſed every opportunity of 
ſowing ſedition amongſt others, this treatment 4. them would 
have been juſt. But they were not wanting in zeal and loyalty 
for the king; they were even willing to take the oath to the 
ſucceſſion, how much ſocver they diſapproved his ſecond mar- 
riage; and their treaſon vonſiſted only in a point of conſcience. 
Allowing however that the ſeverity which was ſhewn them was 
not unjuſt, it will be a very difficult thing to prove it was not 
impolitick.. If their reputation was high, and their credit re- 
markably great among the people before, the proſecuting them 
thus to death for a mere opinion, and an opinion which the king 
himſelf and all the ſubjects. of England had till now embraced, 
was the ready way to raiſe them higher. The Engliſh are natu- 
rally an humane benevolent people: and they are not only there- 
fore inclined, to pity thoſe who ſuffer, even where tlie cauſe of 
ſuffering may be juſt, but alſo to think well of their conſcience, 
if not of their opinions, when they ſee men determined to en- 
dure all extremities for them. But unjuſt and impolitick as it 
was in the government, to treat ſuch great men as theſe with un- 
exampled cruelty, yet many thought at that time, that the hand 
of providence was viſible in thus recaliating the barbarities, which 
they had dealt out to others for their opinions, on themſelyes. 
The biſhop had proſecuted all the: preachers of the new doctrine, 
who came in his way, with a relentleſs fury; and 81 Tuo. 
Monz, during his power, had preſſed the king continually to 
ſhew no mercy to hereticks, had Followed them to the rack to ſee 
their puniſhment was not mitigated, and had always inſiſted on 
the extremity of the law; which he felt now himſelf to be very 
heavy. Such reflections as theſe are always made, where the 
foundation for them is not 0 e as i forms to be 1 in the 
caſe before us. | 


The TN IR 1 given che \Gniſhing Aroke to the Lhe 
rity of the ſee. of Rome, andtheking's — by the acts which 
en the late ſeſſion, at the e theyear ftcen hundred and 
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thirty four, we are now come to a revolution in the Engliſh 

church; by which an end was put to that blind obedience to the 
ſee of Rome, which had enſlaved our anceſtors for ſo many age: 
without any foundation in ſcripture or in reaſon, Here th 
it will be proper to ſtop, and to put a period to - that 
the mind may be at leiſure to make the proper uſe of this event 
in the Engliſh Kiſtery, © A EE ld 
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HE king having furmounted all the difficulties of his di- | 


vorce and his ſecond marriage, and with the concurrence 
of his parliament and clergy, having totally extirpated the papal 
power in England, he had now the ſole government of all his 
ſubjects without any competitor. The following year therefore 
was opened by a proclamation, forbidding the name of pope to 
be given to the biſhop of Rome, and commanding it to be erazed 
out of all books and writings, that the remembrance of it, if it was 
poſſible, might be loſt for ever. This was followed by inſtruc- 
tions for an exact enquiry into the eſtates of all the clergy within 
his kingdom, that the firſt fruits and tenths might be paid to 
their juſt value; which was returned to him in a book depoſited 
in the exchequer, and which ſtill regulates the payment of our 
firſt fruits, where the livings are not diſcharged. At the ſame 
time, all the biſhops voluntarily took an oath, to maintain the 
king's ſupremacy in the church, and to renounce ſolemnly all 
obedience to the biſhop of Rome. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
I think, that as there was no law to require this teſt of the 
biſhops, that it was ſet on foot by CxANMRER; who might not 
only intend to draw his brethren fo far into the deſigns againſt 
the pope, as to make it impoſſible for them to return back, but 
perhaps alſo to try the temper of ſome whom he might ſuf 
3 were 
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were enemies to the reformation ; and who, if they ſhould refuſe 
to take this oath, would ruin themſelves with the king. In ant 
he might have an eye particularly upon GarDINEs biſhop 
| Wincheſter, who had given too many proofs of his 10 7M in 
the new opinions, and of his zeal for the ſee of Rome. . If this 
however was the intention of the primate, the biſhop had too 
much cunning, and too little piety, to be caught. He was not 
one of the laſt therefore of the bench of biſhops to take this oath; 
tho he abhorred it in his ſoul as unjuſt and i impious. He ſaw, 
as well as the archbiſhop, that an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the king 
in this point, which was to him a very tender one, was the onl; 
way to preſerve his favour: and if that were preſerved, he ſhould 
be in a condition to oppoſe, or retard at leaſt, the reformation 
in other points. What an effect is here of a furious and miſtaken 
zeal | A Chriſtian biſhop incurs the guilt of perjury deliberately 
and with deſign, that he may have it in his power to give a check 
to what he deemed heretical. When the reader comes to ſee 
his conduct in the reign of Mazy, he will own I have not charged 


this prelate wrongfully with perjury, - in the oath which he ook 


now to renounce the Pope. 


Beſides this key biſhop "IO were e Scher at court . in 
the king's favour, who — oppoſed any further changes: 
at the head of theſe was the duke of Nokrolx, who tho uncle 
to the queen was her mortal enemy; and who tho he complied 
with the king in his divorce and marriage, like a good N 
yet upon all occaſions perſuaded him to make no innovations in 
religion. To this duke, and the biſhop of Wixcazsres, was 
aſſociated in theſe counſels Lox LAND biſhop of Lincoln; who 
had been confeſſor to the king, who underſtood wp well, and 
who knew how to him: and as they had a great 
with them in the ot; Bay 3 
the kingdom covertly on their fide: But that which gave the 
greateſt ſtrength to their intereſt, and weighed more with the 
king than any thing elſe, was, that he himſelf had wrote a book, 
ye A book A believed that was much admired, againſt cheſe 
very notions which the reformers were tiow endeavouring ' to in- 
troduce. They knew the vatiity of his Heart about this boch; 
which, from the many extravagant commendations that his flat 
terers had beſtowed upon it, he had been almoſt made to believe 
was inſpired into him; and they took care to practiſe upon this 


Vol. II. P p vanity, 
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vanity, to ſerve their purpoſe.” They concluded, that whatever 
firmneſs the king now expreſſed for the old religion, which the 
fears of a change might perhaps produce, yet that the intereſts 
he muſt embark in with the princes of Germany againſt the 
emperor and the pope, with the power that the queen and the 
archbiſhop had, would prevail on him at length to give way to 
a change: and in this they were not miſtaken. But yet their 
zeal againſt hereſy was much enflamed by the monks and friars ; 
who by the acts of parliament lately paſſed were left to the 
- king's mercy. They were no more to plead their bulls of im- 

munities and exemptions, nor to claim any privileges further than 
the king was pleaſed to allow them. No new ſaints from Rome 
could draw any more wealth or honour to their orders: privileges 
and indulgences were out of doors; ſo that the arts of drawing 
in the people to enrich their churches and houſes: were at an end. 
But yet this was not all. Some intimations had been given them, 
that the king and his miniſters had an eye upon their eſtates: and 
unleſs therefore they could prevent any further progreſs of this 
reforming ſpirit, they were undone. , They thought and ſpoke 
prophetically upon this ſubject: but by an infatuation not un- 
uſual, the very ſteps they took to prevent their ruin, were thoſe 
which haſtened and compleated it. This is not however to be 
related till we get further on. | 1.200963 2 abate: 


If the zeal of thoſe who favoured. the old religion was thus 
warm and buſy, that of the reformers was no leſs ſo. At the 
head of theſe we muſt place the queen, who had been well in- 
ſtructed by CAN MER; and who made uſe of all her power with 
the king, which was extremely great, to favour the reformation. 
She had taken SAT rox and Latimer, who were popular prea- 
chers againſt the papacy, to be her chaplains, and had promoted 
them to the ſees of Worceſter and Saliſbury; of which the car- 
dinals Caurxjus and GhINucer, their late biſhops, were deprived 
by an act of parliament. Next to the queen, we muſt place the 
primate; who, beſides the advantage of his rank and character, 
which gave him a great authority, was perhaps of all the men in 
England the moſt fitted for the buſineſs of the reformation, on 
account of his learning and application. Biſhop BuzxzT tells us, 
that beſides fix or ſeven volumes which lord Bux RIH had, he 
himſelf had ſeen two in folio of the hand writing of this prelate, 
containing a great collection of quotations out of the . 

5 BE | the 
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the ancient fathers, and later doctors and ſchoolmen, upon all 
the heads of religion; that he might be well prepared to carry 
on this important undertaking. The next in it to the archbiſhop 
was ſecretary CRO] IL, who, as one of the firſt acts of the 
king's ſupremacy, Was made his majeſty's vicar general, and vi- 
ſitor of all the monaſteries and places exempted from juriſdiction; 
He had not only joined himſelf in a firm friendſhip with Cxaax- 
MER, but he a aſſiſted him with all his influence in promoting 
a reformation which he had much at heart. They had ſeveral 
coadjutors in this great deſign; but theſe were the chief in- 
ſtruments employed in working upon the king, without whom 
it was impoſſible to do any thing in it. But happily for them, 
and for religion, they had his prejudices only, and not his in- 
tereſt, to contend with. His intereſt, after what he had already 
done, was evidently to join the proteſtant princes of Germany 
inſt the emperor, who was appointed to execute the pope's 
ſentence againſt him: and as his paſſions had ſo: far got the 
better of his prejudices, that he had extirpated the pope's autho- 
rity from his dominions, ſo CRxanwes took all occaſions to ſhew 
the abſurdity of permitting thoſe doctrines to be ſtill maintained, 
which had no other foundation but 4 the decrees of Rome. He 
preſſed the king inceſſantly that all the diſputed articles might be 
heard and Ono _ ; and as to reaſons of ſtate, 92 ap to 
do his duty as a chriſtian prince, and to leave the event to pro- 
vidence. It was neceſſary to open theſe particulars, that I might 
give the reader a view of the ſtate of the court of Henzy, and 
of the principles which the parties went upon when the reforma- 
tion was introduced, + hg, = ont nf wig ones 3 


As the two houſes of parliament and the bench of biſhops 
had done their part to eſtabliſh the King's ſupremacy, the next 
thing was to engage the-clergy, the regulars eſpecially, to ac- 
knowledge and ſubmit to this determination. The Franciſcan 
friars at Richmond were the only men that made an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance; but many ſecret practices were entered into by 
theſe orders againſt the ſtate; which heated the king's temper 
and provoked him to great ſeverities. One of the firſt things re- 
ſolved on, in order to leſſen the credit and authority of theſe 
people, was a general. viſitation: of all the monaſteries and reli - 
gious houſes, in which the ahuſes were great and viſible. T 
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archbiſhop of CanTzrBuRY led the way to this by a metropoli- 
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tical viſitation, for which he obtained a licence from the king. 
The ſcheme of the reformation was not forward enough yet to 
do any thing of much conſequence: he took care however that 
every one ſhould ſubmit to the king's fupremacy, and renounce 
all dependance upon the ; Whoſe name he {aw ſtruck out 
of all the public offices of the church. Shortly after began the 
great viſitation of all the monaſteries, by ſeveral commiſſtoners 
> ; who had inſtructions to direct them, 
and injunctions to be left at every religious houſe. It would be 

iſag e, I preſume, as well as unneceſſary, to give the 
reader theſe inſtruments at length: the inſtructions only contain 
above fourſcore articles of enquiry, into the government, beha- 
viour, and education of the perſons of both ſexes, in theſe 
places of devout retirement. Many ſevere things are ſaid of the 
proceedings of theſe viſitors; and, according to lord Hzzszrr, 
ſome of them very truly. What with permitting feveral to re- 
linquiſh their engagement, which they were weary of; what 


with giving others a little penſion for their lives; and what with 


threatning and perſuaſion, they procured the ſurrender of ſeveral 
monaſteries to the king. To ſpare others, they took great ſums 
of money, many jewels, and church ornaments, to their own, 
and the king's uſe. The full report of this viſitation it ſeems is 
loſt ; but the extract from it which biſhop BuznzT ſaw, relating 
to above a hundred and forty houſes, contains in it abomination, 
he ſays, equal to any that were in Sodom. The king was ex- 
tremely incenſed againſt the monks, whom he conſidered as the 
great diſturbers of his repoſe; which, together with the proſpect 
of getting their eſtates into his hands, made him puſh the matter 
againſt them with the utmoſt violence, As ſoon therefore as the 
commiſſioners had given in their report, it was very induftriouſly 
propagated over the kingdom, and fully anſwered the end which 
he had in view. The whole nation was ſcandalized to the laſt 
degree, to find the places ſacred to retirement and devotion, a 
few excepted, given wholly to faction, lewdnefs, idolatry, or 


| ſuperſtition ; which made it eaſy for the king to get them after- 


wards ſuppreſſed in parliament ; as it will be related in its proper 
place. | | 8 


| Theſe proceedings however did not quiet the king's reſentment 
againſt this ſet of people, who were continually corrupting the 
affections of his ſubjects: and therefore ſome monks and _— 
| | WO 
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/who had been too free with'thelay and with 
. new title of are —— warn in this 


e731 againſt — -was; that he — — 
old religion; ſo he affected — uſe the ſame xigour 


_ {towards thoſe he had openly# preached up the new opimons; 


truth is, his ma- 
SA was” ſo fond of his: new-prevopative,:that he would make his 
the thoſe of huis ſubjects ; and they were 
9 — ſo far; and no further, than hechimſelf did. His temper 
was likewiſe become ſo ſtern and unappeaſuble, that he loſt all his 
former clemeney and good mamme ; and thro the remainder of his liſe 
was ſevere and cruel. Finding therefore that the tetrors Which 


he had already given were. not ſufficient to make people: believe, 


and put them to death with the others. The 


as he had a mind they ſhould» believe, he was nom reſolved tp 


make great examples, body at leaſt ſhould be kept in 
and to ahi end began with biſhop n W 55 wins - 
Nen 47945 ei. ee rtr 7 N Mie it hes oft 
The Poor old man had been . the tower 
Ae year; where he had endured a great deal of miſery, for 


want of Fuel, diet, clothes and other neceſſaries of liſe. Whe- 


in to che king s directiom in order: to try if it 
— 100 b | into a or whether. it; pro- 
ceeded from the negligence and inhumadity:of thoſe who geil 
cafe of him, it is impoſſible to determine. The neus however 
of his ſufferings on account of the papacy reaching Rome, the 
Pope made him a cardinal ; as much in 0 
ing HNA Y as in — t the biſhop. Be this howeveri.as 
ie ke as ſoon as his was informed of this I 
he. ſent t examine Fis HER about it-; and tho the rbiſhop pro- 
teſted he was ſo far 1 to that he 
would not ſtoop to take it up ũf the hat lay, at his ſect, yet all 
our hiſtorians agree, that this promotion precipitated his fall. 
He was tryed by the lord chancellor, and a committee of the 
lords, wicht thie Judges ;"andbditg found guilty on . che ſtatute in 
Yenying the king was beheaded. Thus died thie 
good old biſho p Frahnk, imtite eightieth year- of hisrage, withia 
great deal of learning; a great deal-ofiidevotion, and euery 
that could adorn a chriſtian und- prelate q; iſ we ex — 
real; und want of candor: a eb GE. 
Kicks: d This is the only lain upon Pr e 
Plate for as to the bulineſs-oÞ the -Kentz 
" Vor. II. 
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years confeſſor to the king's „ and 
uſed his influence with her ſo far in the noble def gn of dvaning 
profeſſorſhips in 
both univerſities, to erect and endow Chriſts lege in Gam. 
and to add to the foundation of Sr. Jonx's; which he 
had already augmented liberally by his influence with the king, 


In conſideration of theſe benefaftions, the univerſity of um- 


bridge made him their chancellor, l 
him to the ſee of 


never lor a better. He was in great favour with the king 
whoſe reign we are now relating, on account of his great learning 
and good qualities, and might have had any biſhoprick which he 
pleaſed; but he ſaid his church was his wife, and he would never 
part with her for her poverty. In the buſineſs of the divorce he 
took the {ide of the queen; and as he took it upon a principle of 
conſcience, ſo he always continued to aſſert her right, and to with- 
ſtand the king with a firmneſs becoming his office and character. 
'The king was too i us to endure ſuch a contradiction to his 
will with a good grace; and from that time looked always with 


an evil eye on FrsER. It was not however to be expected, that 


a man grown old in the prejudices he had been bred, without 
ſtrength of underſtanding enough then to combat them, and with- 
out any paſſion or intereſt to gratify by laying them aſide, ſhould 
veer about with the court doctrine like -a weathercock; and 


contradict the ſyſtem he bad contended for with zeat and 
acrimony. In the opinion of many, the king ſhould have pro- 
ceeded againſt him for the miſpriſion of war in the bulind of 
the maid of Kent, which was a matter of ſtate; and not for his 
which was a point of conſcience. He 
ſuffered however with the greateſt fortitude and e 
in his laſt ——— 4g 1 He wE * * . 

1 
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1 mv Dann Mak was brought 
denying the king's ſupremacy. He-pleaded ſtrongly againſt the 


ſtatute for making it treaſan; and brought many arguments to 


prove, that the king could not be the head of the 
church: hut being: ound gullty he was ſentenced to die as 2 
traytor. Ne received this ſemtenoe with that equal temper of 
mind, —— — — — 
himſelf - wholly to prepare for: death. Ie had ſo great a con- 
ern of the world, and the * Er. r- 


him, 
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him, that his ordinary facetiouſneſs remained with him on the 
ſcaffold. + Many cenſured, this as too light and ludicrous. for, the 
occaſion: but it was ſo. natural to him, and the conſciouſneſs of 
his on integrity gave him ſuch an- inward pleaſure, that hat 
was a mournful ſolemnity to che ſpectators was to him a matter of 
joy. In this manner ended the life of the great SIR THO. Mogg; 
great in his profeſſion, great in his endowments, great in his cha+ 
K adorn a chriſtian, 
Wien I have ſaid this, I muſt except, as, I did in the gaod. old 
biſhop of Rochxsx Ex, the ſame fiery zcal in tlie perſecution of 
thoſe, who revolted, as he. thought, from the catholic faith, 
This cruel treatment of their fellow. chriſtians, was the more ſur- 
ptizing in them, becauſe naturally: they Were both, of a ſweet, 
humane, and generous diſpoſition. In his youthful days too 
Sin Tuo. Monz had freer thoughts of things; as we may learn 
from his Utopia, and his letters to his friend ExAsMus. © Sas 

terwards, ſome ho or other, — the pl 
and the intereſt of auld ay, Mr ty of 


pinto we aſe; to- ee 
1 think, his nol and — for the papacy. But for juſtice, hu- 
mility, devotion, ſweetneſs of temper, contempt of money, and 
true greatneſs of in fin: Fo. hong: was my TO to 8 
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the 8 farnly; but alſo cloathed him with a delegation of his 
majelſty's whole power as ſupreme head of the church. Aſter 
what had been done in England by the parliament and convoca- 
tion, in order to extirpate the papal wh and to eſtabliſh the 
king's ſupremacy, and all this by the direction of the king him- 
ſelf, the reader will be ſurpriſed perhaps to hear, that Cx MENT 
being dead, and Pau the third being advanced to the Pontift. 
cate, Hann ſent to Cxss AL, who had been his miniſter at the 
court of Rome, and who till reſided there for his own pleaſure, 
to apply himſelf to the new pope. Vet ſo it was. CAss Af re- 
ceived inſtructions to recommend the caſe of the king his maſter 
to the pope's oonſideration, and to perſuade him to conſult ſome 
of the learned in France upon it. The pope; who was very de- 
firous to heal the breach which his predeceſſor had made impru- 
dently, gave an ear to this propoſal, and had ſeveral conferences 
with Cass Ali in what manner to bring it about. But the news 
arriving at Rome of the execution of the friars, and of biſhop 
Fisnes and Six TO. Monz for denying the king's" ſupremacy, 
his holineſs perceived that the hopes of an accommodation with 
England were at an end: and therefore to maintain the honour 
of the papal ſee, he excommunicated the king, abſolved all bis 
ſubjects from their allegeance, ordered all eccleſiaſticks to leave 
the kingdom and the nobility to take up arms againſt the king: 

He forbid Chriſtians of all nations to have any commerce with 
the Engliſh people, laid the kingdom under an interdict, and an- 
nulled all the treaties which foreign princes had Hades with 
Henxy ſince * — _— yon hone _ '6f: it to be 
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Tho the pope thought it Auetgey to RP his diff lake” in 
thi manner for what had been done in England adi the pa- 
pacy, yet as he was apprehenſive it would ſignify little without 
an army from the emperor to 'enforce it, which was not ready, 
he contented himſelf for the preſent with drawing, vp the bull, 
and reſerved the publication till a fitter ſeaſon. ' Thee king how- 

ever being informed of hat was intended againſt him ge 
the pope Trad! threatened” beſides to give away his kingdom to an 
Italian prince; reſolved upon an alliance With nt wh 2 — 
of Germany, that he might find employment for the e 

But a rm alliance betwes HEN V and! the proteftatits Was abt 
the moſt p thing in the world. The latter wanted only 
the Hberty of their religion in guletneß und che ole 


peace and 
aim of the former was to Excite them only agaitift a 
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without any regard to the, proteſtant religion, which he did not 
cheriſh, but perſecuted in his kingdom. The project of an alli- 
ance therefore between the king and the German proteſtants, tho 
it Was attempted, and in reality made the pope and emperor 
ſomewhat uneaſy, yet came to nothing thro the pride and conceit 
of HENRY; who expected the po; ck as well as the ee 
ſhould learn of him what er were to believe. | 


I hang already taken notice, hp many efforts were uſed by 
the king in order to perſuade CaTHarine to lay aſide the Sale of 
queen, and to ſubmit to the deciſion that had been made : 
their marriage, but without effect; and that he had ſo far in- 
dulged a little petulant reſentment for her refuſal, as to diſmiſs 
all her attendants who gave her the name and ceremony. due to a. 
queen. This was repeated with more rigour, after the parliament 
= had paſſed the bill which condemned the marriage; and finding 
no hopes of redreſs from the emperor nor the pope, the queen 
fell into a ſickneſs at this time, which put an end to her life. 
When the king was informed of her disorder he ſent her a kind 
meſſage; and before ſhe expired, ſhe: dictated a letter of great 
tenderneſs to him, forgiving the troubles he had - caſt her into, 
praying Gop to do the ſame, and 2 with this vow, 
<« that her eyes deſired him above all things. The king 
peared much affected with her letter, and more fo. at her. 3 
but tho ſhe had deſired to be buried in a. convent of obſervant 
friars, yet he cauſed her to be interred in a monaſtery. at Peter- 
borough ; which, for the honour of her memary, ſays lord 
HzxBER T, the king reſerved when the reſt fell; and erected it 
into an epiſcopal ſee. Thus ended the life of Sa queen 
of England, in the fiftieth year of her age, and aſter reſiding 
in this kingdom above two and thirty. Her perſon in her youth- 
ful days was none of the moſt. engaging; — what ſhe wanted 
in beauty, ſhe made ample compenſation for, in the mildneſs of 
her temper, the modeſty of wg nature, and the virtues of her 
life. If theſe did not procure the king g's affections at firſt, they 
certainly preſerved them for many years, and he was cee 
fond of — But finding no hopes of Further iſſue, and = 
perſon becoming difagreeable to . from a diſorder ſhe had con- 
tracted, his affections were loſt; and he treated her with great 
indifference, tho with a civil reſpect. At laſt, When he had 
reſolved upon a divorce, and could bring her to no compliance; 
he looked upon her as his enemy; and his indifference was turned 
to hatred. When the ſentence therefore condemning his mar; 

Vol. II. 5 riage 
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riage with her was pronounced, he treated her with a rigor 
much below the greatneſs of a king ; at the fame time that he 


evident, was of no long continuance. 


| The death of Carrarxins ſeemed to give a fair opportunity 


pounds, with all the oraments, jewels, chattels, 
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was obliged to connive at a diſobedience to the orders he had 
given. She recommended the care of her daughter Mazy to the 
king; for whoſe ſake, it is 1 underwent — 
graces that were upon her, without going out © and, 
where her life Kar — be very comfortable. Amidſt all her 
greatneſs, ſne was an example of induſtry to her ſex; and ac- 
counting no time, ſhe faid, to be loſt, but what was laid out in 
dreſſing her, ſhe worked a great deal herſelf, as well as kept her 
attendants well employed. Her cauſe having embaraſſed many of 
her friends as well as her enemies, tho ſhe was univerſally efteemed 
on account of her virtues, yet ſhe was not greatly lamented at 
her death. The king perhaps regretted it as much as any body; 
and if he thought ſeriouſly of it, had, in my opinion, the 
qreateſt reaſon. His queen however expreſſed an indecent joy at 
it, both in her dreſs and manner ; and the king's concern, it is 


for Hzxxv to renew his friendſhip with the emperor, and ſome 
oyertures were made on both fades to this effect. But CuanLis 
inſiſting on conditions, relating to the pope eſpecially, which the 
king could not comply with, his majeſty was determined to avail 
himſelf of the love and obedience of his ſubjects, which he had 
before experienced dn ſo many occaſions. The parliament there- 
fore, which had ftood pro for above a year, was nom 
called to meet ; in which every thing that related to the papal 
power was aboliſhed, that there might not be left the leaft pre- 
tence whatever for acknowledging the authority of the fee of 
Rome. But the great buſineſs which the king intended for this 
ſeſſion, was fappreſiing the leſſer monaſteries; as well wo revenge 
hiraſelf of the monks who had given him a good deal of wouble, 
and to prevent their ill inter for the future, as to get ther 
eſtates into his hands to ſupport his government. The report 
therefore which the viſitors had made to the king of theſe houſes 
was laid before the parliament. The nation had been much and 
induſtrivuſly enflamed, as I have already faid, with this report 
of the viſitors; wad the parliament wanted no follicitation to 
— RO of religious houſes, as well as thoſe which 
had been already given wp the precedin which had not 
2 —— — 5 two hundred 
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debts belonging to them, would be rao and his 
den for ce ; 


y reaſons were to the oublick for the diflolution 
2 ; abominable vices which had been 
practiſed in them: but the true reaſon was undoubtedly, as 1 
have ſuggeſted, to diſtreſs the monaſtic order, and to furniſh the 
king with a revenue without oppreſſing his other ſubjects. Thus 
fell the lefler monaſteries, to the number of three hundred and 
ninety ſix; bringing in together upon à moderate computation, 
two and thirty thouſand po unds a year; and by their goods and 
chattels, fold much — their 5 above a * thouſand 
in ready money. But whatever were the reaſons for the diſſolu- 
tion of theſe houſes, it is certain that the uſe was not made of it 
which might have been made, fince the revenue of the crown 
barge. apes roved. Beſides an opportunity of gratifying his 
favourites and bungry courtiers, the king had probably a regard 
to CromwelLi's obſervation, in diſtributing the abbey lands at 
eaſy rates into ſo many hands; which was, that the greater 
« the number of people was which had an intereſt in theſe 
ee eftates, the more irrevocable they/ would be.” In order to 
collect the revenues ariſing from this diſſolution, 2 new court was 
erected, called ( the court of augmentation of the king's re- 
« venue, with a full power and authority to diſpoe of theſe 
lands, in a manner that ſhould be judged moſt for the ſervice of 
the crown: N was an evident intimation, that his majeſty 
had a — 16 aun oral 
of the eſtates of all the monaſteries in the 

Whatever were the ſentiments of the people about the court, wha 
were enriched by this eccleſiaſtical mb af the bulk of the na- 
tion who got nothing by it, who claimed a ſhare as it were in 
the goods of the e and who thought it might ſo happen 
that either their own children or relations might have a place in 
theſe houſes if they had not been deſtroyed," were not a little 
diſpleaſed at this-proceeding. This diſpleaſure was encreaſed by 
their commiſcration, when oy aw ten thouſand people thruſt 
out of doors without any warning, and-moſt of them unable to 
carn their bread ; while — chapels were perverted 
to ſecular, and ſome of chem to irneligiouys, ples, 


Wien de packet had dab the dd wg the 
monaſteries, — paſſed ſeveral laws relating to the ſtate, they 
were diſſolved. We are told by the learned —— of the — 


mation, 
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mation, that at this time a motion of great conſequence'was made 
by CaaxuRR in convocation, that they ſhould petition-the king 


for leave to make a tranſlation of the bible in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. The biſhop probably was right as to the fact; tho! 


have not been able to find in what convocation this was moved. 


That no convocation of either province fat with this ſeſſion - of 


parliament, may be concluded, I think, from the ſilence of our 
regiſters, - and the ancient extracts of our convocations, which 
mention only the proroguing them to the day after this ſeſſion of 


parliament began, and then go on to their proceedings in the fol- 


lowing year. But whether the motion came originally from the 
convocation or not, it; is certain that the king was ſtrongly impor- 
tuned by thoſe who favoured the reformation to cauſe the ſerip- 
ture to be tranſlated in the vulgar tongue. The reaſons for this 
were fo obvious, and the deſign fo plauſible, that all impartial 
people concluded, the word of Gop muſt be contrary to the 
practiſes of thoſe men who would ſuppreſs the uſe of it. As 


much as CRAN MER and his party were for putting the bible into 
the hands of the people, the biſhop of WINcHESTER and the 


papiſts were as much againſt it; and not only oppoſed it in 
public, but in private with the king. It happened luckily' how- 
ever on the fide of the latter, that in the preceding year, almoſt 
twenty Hollanders had been burnt in ſeveral places in England, 


for heretical opinions which they had: imported here; and which 


were all ſaid to be owing to an indiſcreet uſe of the ſcriptures. 
Hence an argument was drawn againſt allowing the bible in the 


Engliſh tongue to the whole nation; which, during the diſ- 


traction and uncertainty of opinion that then prevailed, would 
only prove a ſnare, and ſerve to propagate error and new miſtakes, 


It was therefore propoſed by GARDIxRR and his friends, that a 
ſhort and plain expoſition of the moſt uſeful and neceſſary doc- 
trines of the Chriſtian faith ſhould be drawn up in the Engliſh 
tongue for the inſtruction of the people; which would keep 
them in a ſubjection to the king and church in matters of faith. 
The propoſal of ſuch a treatiſe was neither diſliked nor objected 
to by the archbiſhop, any otherwiſe than as inſufficient, and as 
not fulfilling the commands of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian law- 
givers, that the people ſhould ſeareh the ſcriptures.. Theſe 
arguments prevailing, and a petition having been ſent to the king, 
either from the convocation or from ſome of the biſhops and 
clergy, a great oppoſition was made to it at court. It was re- 
preſented to the king, that as a diverſity of opinions — 
185. c 
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the neceſſary conſequence of allowing all the nation the free uſe 
of the ſcriptures in the Engliſh language, fo it would be impoſ- 
ſible for him to goyern his ſubjects, in matters of faith eſpecially, 
as ſupreme head of the church. To combat an argument which 
was ſo likely to win upon the king's temper, it was on the other 
fide ſuggeſted to him, that nothing could make his ſu . 
ſo acceptable, nor the ſee of Rome ſo odious, as to let the people 

find, that the popes had inſiſted on a blind obedience to an au- 

thority which had no foundation in the ſcripture, and that his 
majeſty had brought them into the light of truth, by allowing 
them the free uſe of the word of Gop in their own native lan- 
guage. Theſe arguments, joined with the power which the 
queen and the archbiſhop had with the king, prevailed at laſt 
upon his majeſty, to give orders for a new tranſlation, of the 
bible into Engliſh ; tho by whom it was made, or in what man- 
ner, no account at all has been preſerved. . ae PIES 


The ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, the grant of a new 
Engliſh bible, and the queen's known attachment to the refor- 
mation, gave the German princes ſome hopes that the king would 
renounce the doctrines, as well as the authority, of the ſe of 
Rome ; and they made ſome overtures of entring into a league 
with him againſt the emperor and the pope. Many conferences 
were held at Smalcald in conſequence of theſe overtures, and the 
league was in great: forwardneſs. - But as- the proteftants were 
much in the confidence of the queen, who promoted this agree- 
ment all that was in her power, fo the popiſh party were exaſpe- 
rated againſt her as their greateſt enemy. Biſhop GARDIN ER was 
at this time ambaſſadour at the court of France; but CxouweLr, 
having imparted to him the articles on which the league was to 
be formed, this prelate wrote with' great earneſtneſs to the king, 
to diſſuade him from entring into it, and to terrify him with a 
repreſentation of the conſequences that would follow. Whilſt 
he was thus endeavouring to prevent an alliance, to which the 
king himſelf was not much inclined, the duke of Noxrolx and 
his friends at court were caſting about to make an agreement 
with the emperor and the pope. The queen was an effectual 
bar to any projects of this nature; not only from her power 
and influence with the king, but becaufe of her marriage, which 
had been declared null from the beginning by the ſee of Rome, 
and would never be allowed of by the popiſh party. The firſt 
part of the ſcheme thercfore was to get rid of the queen ; which, 
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from the temper of HENRY, and ſome other Ercumſtanices con- 
curring, they did not deſpair of. 


A few months hafons. the queen was del 15801 of a dead ſon; 3 
which was an accident that ſome had obſerved to make an ill im- 
preſſion on the king. He had concluded, or at leaſt pretended 
to conclude, from the death of his ſons by queen CaTHARINE, 
that the marriage was diſpleaſing in the ſight of Gob⸗ and upon 
this misfortune it was believed that he — draw the ſame con- 
cluſion. This was therefore an occaſion too favourable for the 
Popiſh party not to be improved againſt the queen: but this 
was not the only one. The king had at this time a violent 
paſſion for Miſs SE VME, a maid of honour z who had all the 
charms of youth and beauty, and a temper that was in the mean, 
between the gravity of the one, and the gaity of the other, queen. 
This alienation of the king's affections being perceived, the.next 
ſtep was to infuſe a fafoicion of the queen's fidelity into his mind, 
for which her natural levity gave them but too good a pretence. 
Tho this is one of the moſt memorable paſſages in the reign of 

HENRY, yet the nature of my work ; precludes me from entring 
into it with that preciſion, Which is neceſſary to give the reader 

a true idea of the cruelty with which this queen was treated. 
It muſt ſuffice here to relate, that ſhe was committed to the 
tower on the ſecond of May; on the. fifteenth was tried, and 
found guilty, on the depoſition of a ſingle evidence, that he had 
heard the lady WinGF1ELD ſwear before {he died, who had been 
a ſervant of the queen's, that her majeſty had a criminal correſ- 
pondence with her brother, and four other gentlemen; and on 


this evidence only, that on the twentieth of May ſhe was be- 


headed. I will not conceal that it has been ſaid by ſome hiſto- 
rians, that SE TON one of the four confeſſed his carnal know- 
ledge of the queen: but if he was not Practiſed on by her 
enemies to make this confeſſion, how came it to paſs, that he 
was never confronted with the queen as an evidence upon her 
trial, but received his ſentence three days before? This is a ſure 
ſign that he hid been tampered with, — that they were afraid 
he would not ſtand to his colnfellion, if he was brought i in-court 
before the queen : and there are hiſtorians who ſay; and hiſtorians 
whoſe intereſt it was not to ſay it, that he repented at his e of 
hy wrong he had done the en * a falſe accuſation. | 


But what more N any thing bers the as injuſtice 
of the king in the fall of AN Ny 1s getting the — between 
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them annulled and the iſſue illegitimated, and marrying Miſs * 

Sz yMOUR the day after the queen was executed. HENRY re- 

membered an engagement between the ear] of Northu mberland ' 

and the queen, before his majeſty had declared à paſſion for 

her: and tho the earl took an oath at this time before the two 

archbiſhops and ſome more of the privy council, and received 
the ſacrament upon it, that there was no contract nor promiſe 
of marriage ever between them, yet the poor queen under ſen-' 

tence of death, either probably becauſe of ſome hopes of life 
being given ber, or at leaſt of the burning being turned into be- 

heading, was on the ſeventeenth of May perfuaded to confeſs, 

in the archbiſhop's court at Lambeth, a juſt and lawful impedi- 
ment; upon which, her marriage with the king was pronounced 
by CRANMER to have been null and void. If the king was ſo 
prejudiced by his paſſion for Miſs SE vMOR as to be reſolved to 
be rid at any rate of the queen and to illegitimate her daughter, 
yet her enemies ſhould have conſidered the matter with more 
coolneſs ; and when they had enflamed the king with her pre- 
tended unfaithfulneſs to his bed, they ſhould have reſted the 
matter there, and not by a contradictory ſentence have made them 
both appear unjuſt. I will explain what T mean. If the mar- 
riage between the” king and the lady Ann Bolx VN, was, by 
reaſons of a precontract or any other impediment, null from the 
beginning, as this ſentence pronounced at Lambeth had de- 
clared, then ſhe was not the king's wife, there was no adultery, 
if the had: really had any carnal commerce with other men, and 
the act of attainder for A was therefore abſolutely umjuſt: but if 
to clear the king and his creatures of this iniquity, it ſhould be 
alledged that her marriage with the king was a true marriage and 
there was no juſt impediment, then the ſentence of divorce and 
declaring the iſſue illegitimate; was an unrighteous arbitrary ſen- 
tence. The reader may draw from hence what concluſions he 
pleaſes; but T muſt own it appears to me to be one of thoſe 
tranſactions, in which from a a conſciouſneſs of not having ſuf- 


ficient proof, people bring what proves * much, and deſtroys 
1 credit of the whole cauſe, OO 15 


Thus "OY bell this e queen, in the TIEN & 8 
W and 3 by a ſentence unprecedented i in England; oc- 
caſioned as much by the fickle, imperious, cruel, temper of her 
huſband, as by 1 fraud, che malice, and policy of her 'ene- 
mies. There was naturally: a freedom nr Toe Th in her beha- 


| viour, 
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viour, which inclined her ſometimes to talk with more familia- 
rity to the gentlemen of the king's houſhold than was conſiſtent 


with her dignity ; and their zeal in ſerving her was thought too 


ardent to flow from a leſs active principle than that of love, This 


was canvas *enough for her enemies to embroider on it ſuch 
colours of guilt, as ſhould be ſufficient to excite the jealouſy of 


a huſband, who wanted only a plauſible pretence to part with 
her. But as no proof was ever made of crime, as her in- 
fluence with r was always employed to the purpoſes of 
learning and religion, and her life was full of good works, fo I 
believe it will not be ſaying too much in her . to ſay that 
ſhe was innocent of the charge againſt her; that her real ps 
with her enemies was her promoting the refotnuition ; and her 
ſole offence againſt the king, that ſhe had brought him a dead 


child, and could not prevent his inconſtancy y her charins. 


She was young and beautiful, and had been A with 'great 
aſſiduity for ſeveral years by the king: and under ſuch circum- 


ſtances if ſhe had the foibles natural to her ſex, can we wonder 


at it, or can we blame her? The only blemiſh which I think 
can be faſtened upon her with any truth, is what I have already 

mentioned, her giving ear to the king's addreſſes before his — 
marriage was declared illegal; and even this will admit of ſome 
mitigation. She yielded to her deſtiny with great compoſure and 


reſignation; giving evident marks of piety and a due ſenſe of 


religion: and tho ſhe reproached herſelf on account of ſome 
little ſeverities to the princeſs Mazy, the day before her execu- 
tion, and ſent to beg her forgiveneſs, yet ſhe perſiſted in her 
innocence of the facts for which ſhe died, to the laſt moment 
of her life. On the ſcaffold, indeed, ſhe contented herſelf with 


.acknowledging the obligations ſhe had to the king, with hn 
If; 


for him, and deſiring the prayers of the by-ſtanders for 
knowing well from the king's temper, — from what ſhe had 
ſeen with regard to CarhHARINSs, that there was no other way 
to preſerve her daughter. from his reſentment. The enemies to 
the reformation A carrying on under her patronage, have 
endeavoured to blacken her reputation as much as poſſihle: and 
on the other hand the proteſtants have thou wht themſelves ob- 
liged to ſtand up in her vindication, and to aſſert her innocence. 
But they have both upon a falſe pvc; fince the 
truth and goodnck of Miles dex in no 5 epend upon the 
lie and converſation of its proſeſſors. Little regard therefore is 
to be had to wer becn fad. oh _ party relating to this 


queen: 
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queen: the facts which are indiſputable ſhould alone determine 
us; e B Ia turn again 
to the hiſtory. 


OED ON I PAs 
emperor at a diſtance, queen CATHARINE being no more, but the 
illegitimation of the lady Maxy : and that his majeſty might 

out of danger of „% res Ce 
eee. 
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day She Tn Hen Yay — — 


lp won he . e nes — 
rae there was no favour to. he had, without a clear and 
7 — the lady Maxx ſent 
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* about 4 fortnight after the execution (I the queen, and the 
"Fae s marriage with Miſs Szy vous, a new parliament met; at 
the opening « of which, the lord chancellor told them the reaſons 
for which it was ſummoncd. After making a great flotiriſh on 
the king's care and wiſdom in endeavouring to keep his“ xople 
in peace and quietneſs, and to leave them ſo to tfibſe Whl!HHOuId 
ſuccede hien, his lordſhip defired them to feflect on tiie "many 
troubles and vexations, which his majeſty had Been involved'in 
by his firſt unlawful marriage, and the danger he was itt by his 
ſecond: and then recommended their providing an heir to the 
crown by the king's direction, who, if his majeſty died ' with: 
out children 1 begotten, might rule over them. T6 this 
end it was neceſſary, that the act of the former parliament, de- 


dlaring the ſucceſſion of the crown to the iſſue of the king, by 
the late queen AN, ſhould be repealed. Notwithſtanding this 


was the avowed deſign of calling a new parliament ſo ſoon after 
the diſſolution of the former, and tho the king at this time aſ- 
ſumed an abſolute power in all affairs, yet it gave a good deal of 


trouble to his miniſters,, to diſpoſe the parliament to make and 
unmake acts about the ſucceſſion, according a 


the King hap- 
pened to like or to diſlike his wives. It was not tlierefore till my 
the ſeſſions had been opened above three weeks, that they ven 
tured to propoſe the bill to the two houſes, agg the two 
ſentences of divorce againſt the former ueens, — — the ihe 
of their marriages * illegitimate, and heritance 
of the crown on the iſſue of queen Jane, or- Ws & ue el the 
king by any other wife whom he might "2\Fhe bill, after 
this preparation, paſſed without oppoſition : das they "og 
it not prudent to declare to whom the crown belonged after 
death of the king, if he ſhould fail of having heirs} and < con 
« ſidering his wiſe and excellent ubmkut and che love and 
« affection which he bore to his ſubjects, they gave him full 
« power to declare the ſucceſſion to the crown, «either by letters 
e patent under. the great ſeal, or by his laſt will lined 
« own hand. Whether the parliament coudzpirf f 
to cut off the inheritance of the crown, and to diſpoſe 
this manner, without any regard to the contitution and the 
cuſtom of the Engliſh nation; was at chat time"difpiited. But 
e eee en de 


abſolute, and that his-dyill Was & law, to his" j — 2 — asf 
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1. > e ien Aich OR F erty: nf 
| When 650 wn Were ame at amen che — * againſt 
the late queen, the pope not only nconcealed his: diſpleaſute 
againſt Henzy for renouncing his authority, but even entered 
into treaty with Cas sALI, ſtill reſiding at Rome, to bring about 
an accommodation. He deſired him — inform his messe e that 
he had always favoured his cauſe in the time of his predeceſſor; 
and tho he had yielded ſo far to the neceſſity of his affairs, as to 
give out a ſentence againſt the king, yet Looked: had intended 
that it ſhould-be carried into execution. But whether HxxRY 
was by this time ſo entirely alienated from the court of Rome, 
whether he was ſo fond of — power as {upreme;head. of the 
church, or whether he could not — — recede from the 
ſteps he had takefi, the offers of the pope were rejected without 
any deliberation : and to cut off all aber attempts to a recon- 
ciliation, he procured two acts to be paſſed in this parliament, for 
the utter extinguiſhing the authority of tlie biſhops of Rome; 
in the preambles to which, there were ſevere refſexions on 
their avarice, tyranny, and ambition. The pop, perce . 
from hence that all hopes; of an accommodation with Englan 
were at an end, endeavuured to ſtir up and unite all the princes 
of Chriſtendomi in a war againſt. i an heretick,.and, 
a-deſerter-froih che papel ee: When the parliament had prov 
vided: a remedy, againſt an evaſion of i enjoined . the 
reſidence 3 — paſſedi two oro three inconſider⸗ 
able bills relating toithe ſtate, chey:wete diſſolvedi; leaving it, as 
a matter — — 46} — ſhowld employ, 
their whole autharity in by pœwen tp:their dovereign; whichs 
none of bd her enjoyed 3785) if they had. ben; 
called for: no; — Orot noNz>vrios AH 10 £ Bf 
* is Di gi O, 292L200be 2H gatnaind 10 ⁰,ẽjtοt 
51 But che king das mon, berbnte ſo abſohite, and ty that 
he made every body give way to chim: ande the comib cation which 
was mo fitting, mod honfand codepletion with che parlia- 
ment; uſedi the ſaric endeavours! to hecome agreeable to the kings 
and confirmed the ſentence fi che invalidityh of his marriage with: 
queem ANN HithertC AOL came as theikingis vicar gfineraly: 
0 his place abovel the archbiſhop. In a f days after, 
the polocutor ſent to thę upper houſeca ef opinions 
which then prevailed, but whichithey>thdught — 
therefore requeſted that ſome orders orbiight bei iſſuedoto che 
their i Theſe opinions being for theimoſt part the tenets; 
of the old Lollards or the — artfully inſerted, 
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in — preamble of this repreſentation from the lower houſe, that 


therto been ————— biſhops, 2 
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their ſingularities without any authority. 
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CRAN MER and CroMweLL ear more of his 


ments. AxxzssE, being thus follicited, was at no great loſs to 
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ern y 
E. — — wc renouncing 
rity of the biſhops of Rome with all their laws and inventions, 


roi dads ae td king and the ordinances made 
. After a recital of the 1 


to remain in the hands of the unlearned vulgar: that by this 
connivance the * were furniſhed with arguments to diſpute 


pruned rc 
clearly levelled at — Larimer, and Bax rom, who 
were known to be the promoters of the new religion. The 
queen, who had been their patron and ſupporter, being taken aff 
with and ignominy, the intereſt of theſe prelates 
_ ] that if chey cok — 9 yr 
gined, that cas 8 00 
now an op uſh the —— * The 
indeed had |  hereticks ; but 
majcſty's favour, 
ſince he took them into his ſervice, than at this time. This was 
quickly viſible, by their perſuading the king to go one ſtep fur. 
ther in the reformation; in ſuch ceremonies in the 
public worſhip as were not founded on the word of Gop, The 
project of the convocation therefore, inftead of defeating the c- 
formation, or bringing its advocates into diſgrace, ſeems rather to 
have advanced it, and to have added credit to thoſe who took the 


lead. y in a fe days after, CxonwaLy came into 
the upper houſe; and declared it was his maixſty s that 
the rites and oeremonies of the church thould be by the 


rules of ſcripture, ad that nothing ſhould be maine that 
not reſt on that authority. - entertained at that 
me a bis hu, eve — dn in great eſteem 
for his picty and ſuperior leaming. The vicar gerenl, being 
ſomewhat netted at this of the lower houſe, brought 
this divine wich him to the convocation ; and, by virtue of bu 
power, deſired the doctor to deelare his about the (acrs- 


3 prove, 
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prove, that there was no other ſacrament inſtituted by. Cnkls r 
than thoſe of baptiſm and the Lozp's ſupper, To this Sroxzs Ly 
biſhop of 75 — replied in a long diſcourſe ; and in which he 
ſhewed. more af the . of. the. wr] and of the canon 


Wn 9. — were all . ina os ind ee 
po archbiſhop CRrANMER ; Who dilated. on the abſurdity of 
the niceties of the ſchools, which were evidently. without uſe; 
and without authority: he chen proved the abſolute fufficiency of 
the ſcriptures to all the purpoſes of deduced che ay 
the ſacraments. from, thence, ſhewed the ungertainty of tradition; 
and declaimed againſt monaſtic; vows, the. celibacy of the clergy, 
and many NT uſages Which were . unſupported. by revelation. 
To what was thus irrefragably — by;the archbiſhop, Fox 
biſhop of Hereford, who had been ambaſſadour to the German 
princes, added other arguments to ſhew, that no doctrine or 
e de be allowed of which were not warranted by the 
ſcriptures. Fe An dan that the common people! were now 
e e the goſpel, which they were every where ſtu⸗ 
dying a Cl 8 not only — ws. but in the 
—— that it Was a vain think to go- 
vern "them. by e chin in the former age of ignorane 
1 bene, e eee eee ee ee e 
— MN * nr 1 | 1 0 
108 for r days taſter, this debate, e rr 
havsjnot informed us, the vicar general brought. into 
ws, FOO houle of convocation ſeveral articles deviſed, it is ſaid, 
the King himſelf, and corrected in many places in his own 
Nag writing ; with orders to examine — and to make a re- 
port to his majeſty of their deliberations. As theſe articles con- 
tained a great many alterations of the eſtabliſhed doctrine in 
matters of n had been thought neceſſary to falvationz 

well a8 of th 80 — which had been ent in the 
between the my which, 22 by 
biſhogs, and. ch theywyere at the head. 1 — 
| oe our learned church hiſtorian, and all others before and 
alter him. have called this a copyocations yet this,is-an-inaccuracy 
ug: be. corrected.” - Anatahbiſbop of Yor has no ſeat 
de, ee conrccatins of the province of Canter: 

N 8 r of ll the hiſbops nee 
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archbiſhop's regiſter. 


reader, 1 apprehend, will be better pleaſed, if I only give him 
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ee the moſt diſcreet and beſt learned men of the clergy of the 


— realm, as they are called by the king in his majeſty s' decla- 


ration whack confirms theſe articles; nor are there any footſteps 
of a convocation held, this year in the province of Vofk in the 
In this aſſembly however tlie articles were 
at laſt agreed to, and::fubſcribed, by a great majority of the 
biſhops, and clergy; of which number was his grace of Your 
himſelf, and the bikopof Duxtiamy tho they were of 
which had oppoſed them. It can ſcarcely be thought imper⸗ 
tinent in a work of this nature to give theſe articles of on 
at full length, in the words in which they were drawn ard pub- 


liſhed : but as they are very tedious — verboſe, and the lan- 


guage of them not agreeable to the preſent”! mode of writing, the 
an abſtract of theſe important conſtitutions, hien made fh/grea 
a e in the dodtink and Arn of the church.” * 0 
27965 M15; 54 + 4 wi Jihs — Gag! 

The firſt 3 requires, that all dhe bi ops and preachers 
ſhould inſtnuct che people to believe the Whole bible, and the 
apoſtle's, the Nicene, and the Athaflaſian creed; and All the 
points of faith contained in them to be Segel t to o fal vation : 
that all interpretations of : doctrines: ſhould- be made AAS to 
them, and in the very fame words with them; and that Al he- 
reſys contrary to them ſhould be condemned, Particular thoſe 
which had been already declared againſt in the four firſt general 
councils. Secondly, concerning baptiſm they were to inſtruct 
the people, that it was inſtituted in the new teſtament by Gut ſa- 
viour Caz1st ; as well for infants as for ſuch 4s have the uſe of 
reaſon, for this remiſſicefofins andthe of Go: chat Every 


grace 
one therefore muſt neceſſarily be baptiged; but that being once 


become the children of Gop by baptiſt; it ought never to be re- 
: that thoſe who had the uſe of reaſon and defired bap⸗ 
1 rivaſt come to it- with ntance of their former ſins,” with 
a firm belief of the articles of religion, and with'a full truſt in 
the promiſes of Gop made in that ſacrament; or elſe they! ſhould 
not obtain the remiſſion of their ſins, and the grave of the Hor v 
Gnos pv. Thirdly, concerning penanee —— which is" calle a ſacra- 

ment, the people were to be inſtructed, thiat it was inſtituted by 
Cunls r as a thing neceſſary to ſalvation: and Confiſted of contri- 
tion, confeſſion, and an obedient reconciliation to the Jaws of 
Gon; with exterior acts of charity, which are called the worthy 


fruits of penance: that contrition ſhould be explained''to'tmean | 
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an offence againſt | Gop,' for which we have no ſatisfaction to 
— with our own works or merits; that to this ſniould ſuccede 
a truſt and confidence in Gop's mercy; whereby the penitent 
may hope that his ſins will be forgiven, not for any worthineſs of 
his own, but for the only merits of our Saviour's death and paſ- 
ſion: that to attain this faith, the ſecond part of penance, that 
is, oonfeſſion to a prieſt," is neceſſary, if it may be had; which 
was inftituted by CarsT to apply the promiſe of Gov's grace 
and favour to the penitent: that the people therefore ſhould be 
taught to believe the abſolution of the prieſt, as ſpoken by the 
authority of Cuxisr himſelf, and to give no leſs credit than if 
it was fpoken in the words and the voice of Gop: that auricular 
confeſſion to the miniſters of the church is not to be deſpiſed; 
but to be reputed as a means, whereby the ſinner, in * 
lolution, may attain the vomfort of his conſcience when it is 
grieved for ſin: as to the third part of penance the people were 
to be taught, that tho the death of CHRISsTH is a ſufficient ſacri- 
fice for ſin, yet the penitents muſt add prayer, faſting, giving 
alms, and all other good works, as time and occaſion ſhall require; 
or elſe they cannot be ſaved; and that by theſe they would not 
only obtain everlaſting life, but alſo a mitigation of their afflics 
tions in this preſent life, according to the ſeriptures. Fourth; 
the biſhops and preachers were to teach the people, touching the 
ſacrament of the altar, that under the form and figure of bread 
and wine, which they perceive by their outward ſenſes, there 
was truly and ſubſtantially contained and comprehended the very 
ſame body and blood of CuxIS H which! was born of the virgin 
May, and ſuffered upon the croſs, and is therefore to be re- 
ceived with all honour and reverence; every one examining his 
own conſcience, according to the inſtructions of Sr. Paur, be- 
fore he ſhall receive it. Fifthly, the people were to be inſtructed; 
that juſtification imports the remiſſion of our ſins and an accep- 
tance into the fayour and the grace of Gop, which is in other 
words a perfect renovation in-Jzsus CHRIS; that this; 
tion is to be attained, by contrition, faith, and charity; with all 
other ſpiritual graces ' and motions,” iphidivenaſt-concur in, and 
follow it; and juſtiſied, we are bound to fear, and to love, 
and to have fore confidence in Go; to call upon him, to have 
patience in all adverſities, to hate fin, and to — not to ſin 
again; with other ſuch „rn ae ebdaſaming 
and | agreeable to nw avs: of 8 1 * N. G | 97 Port? 
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cerned only the rites and ceremonies of the church. The firſt 
related to images; of »which the people were to be taught, that 
they repreſented good examples of virtue, and might excite them 


to remember and lament their ſins; and therefore might ſtand 


in the churches but ſhould not otherwiſe be eſteemed : and that 

might not fall into ſuch ſuperſtition, as it was thought they 
had done in times paſt, by cenſing them, kneeling, and offering 
to them, they were to 1 taught to reform theſe abuſes, leſt ido- 

might enſue; and that they do it not to the images, but 
only to Gov, and his honour, Concerning the honour paid to 
faints, which was the next article, the people were to believe, 
chat they were not to be honoured with that confidence and truſt 
which is due only to Gon, and as tho they could attain, thoſe 


things at their hands of which Gop is the only giver; but as 


2 already paſſed out of this world to glory, and becauſe of 
the examples of vertue and goodneſs which they exhibit to thoſe 
who remain behind; and finally as they may advance our prayer 
and demands to Cunts f. Beſides honouring them in this man- 
ner, there was another article to direct the people to pray to the 
faints, to pray with them, and for them, to almighty Gop for 
kis grace and for the pardon of their ſins; ſo that it be done 
without any vain ſuperſtition, as thinking ſaints more merciful or 
more ready to hear us than our Loxn, or that one faint can ſerve 
for one thing more than any other. For this purpoſe the days, 
ordained by the church to celebrate their memorys, were to be 
kept holy to Gop, in remembrance of him and his ſaints; unleſi 
were moderated by the ſupreme ordinary, and then the ſub- 
jects ought to obey the alteration. As to ceremonies in worſhip, 
they were not to be condemned and caſt away, but to be uſd 
and continued as things good ain laudable, to put us in remem- 


brance of thoſe ſpiritual things that they do ſignify; ſuch as the 
veſtments of the prieſts, the i Grinklitg holy. water, giving holy 
bread, bearing of candles on Candlemas day, giving aſhes on 
Aſh- Wednaſday, bearing palmes on Palm-Sunday, creeping to 
the croſs and kiſſing it on Good-Friday, hallowing the font, and 
other like benedictions by the miniſters of the church. Finally, 
as to putgatory the people were to be taught, that it conſiſteth 
with charity for a Chriſtian man to pray for ſouls departed, and to 
cauſe others by our alms to pray for them in maſſes and exequics, 
as.it had been from the beginn 1 
they were in, and the pains they ſuffered, were not aſcertained 

in the {cripture, we we ought to commend 'them to Gop's mercy, 


dition ; 
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dition; not retaining thoſe abuſes which under the name of pur- 
gatory have been advanced, as tho ſouls might be delivered = 


of it by the pardons of the biſhops of An. or by * 155 
in certain Por or before certain gs if 21 

| This is an abſtract 4 the ices e under te king? 8 - 
rection, as they were paſſed in an aſſembly of all the biſhops and 
other eminent clergy of the whole — which, tho it may 
be long enough to tire the reader, yet is as ſhort as 1 could make 
it, conſiſtently with a faithful and a clear account of what every 
article contained, Notwithſtanding the many long and paſſionate 
conteſts which they occaſioned, and tho they were ſubſcribed 
at laſt by a great majority as they are now. recited, yet ſo many 
errors were ſtill retained as well as ſo many reformed, that neither 
party, in my opinion, had any great cauſe to triumph. Indeed 
the bulk of both parties were made very uneaſy, — reproached 
their leaders with cowardice, and compliance. On one fade, the 
reformers were thought to have behaved too faintly, in acknow- 
ledging penance as a ſacrament, in permitting auricular confeſſion, 
and the real preſence in the euchariſt, doing honour: to images, 
and praying to faints, to be eſtabliſhed. On the other fide, 
the biſhops who were of the old religion were reproached for 
having 1 the catholic por a ng N up tradition and 
the decrees of the church as a rule of faith; in putting down 
the immediate worſhip of images, and ſaints in paſſing over 
four facraments at once; and in a word, by deſtroying the gain- 
ful trade that had been carried on by the belief of kungen, 
which was now in theſe articles made uncertain and i 

Thus each ſide com plained, and each ſide had reaſon: but the 
truth of the matter is, the king had taken on him the title of 
ſupreme head of the church, — he was determined to ſhew his 
qualifications for it: he himſelf therefore directed the whole 
ſyſtem in his cabinet council, ordering this article to be altered, 
and the other to be retained; pot any was not one of them who 
dared to combat che ſentiments of his majeſty, for fear of doing 
more prejudice to the cauſe which he appeared to oontend for. 
The only thing that was to be done, was, in the way in which 
— managed him, by dropping ſuggeſtions mildly, at 
proper ſeaſons, — which he might be informed as it were _ 
ſibly, without ſeeming to contradict or to ſuſpect his j 

This apology was common to both the 


parties; but the reformers 
had other pleas to urge in their juſ lification: - Many of the 


biſhops and divines, who attained afterwards to a clearer under- 
Vol. II. Ax ſtanding 


Oy 
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who might be won over to it. Beſides, the peace of the nation 


the practiſes of the friars, to riſe in arms. Upon all theſe con- 


and unity of the church, they declared, that neither the pope, 
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ſtanding of theſe fubjects, were at that time rather doubtful than 
convinced, and it was therefore their ignorance, and not their 
cowardice, which made them willing to in the od IM 
opinions: our ſaviour did not reveal all things to his diſciples till 
they were able to bear them; neither N is a ſtles on a ſudden 
aboliſh the rites of Judaiſm, but comp them for a time, 
and went to the temple to offer 2 — like manner, it was 
faid, the clergy were to be brought out of their ignorance * 
degrees, and in the ſame gentle to inſtruct 92 
elſe it might happen, that thoſe would be alienated from — 


would be in danger, by driving the people furiouſly into a total 
change at once, who were already but too much diſpoſed, by 


ſiderations, theſe ſlow ſteps were vindicated by Cranes and his 
aſſociates, as the ſurer method of ſucceeding in the reformation. 
The archbiſhop however took this opportunity, when fo many 
things were to be ſettled, to offer a paper to the king ; in which 
he had wrote down ſome queries tending to a farther reforma- 
tion, and in which he deſired his majeſty not to give any judg- 
ment, till he had them well examined. But the king would 
hear of nothing further at that time, and ſo CON more 
was done. | 


On the Jaft day which this aſſembly of * biſhops and deny 
fate, the king communicated to wy eng a ſummons, which: he had 
received from the pope, toa general council that was to be held 
at Mantua : and a motion was made by Fox biſhop of Hereford, 
that they ſhould take this ſubject into their — ey and re- 
preſent their ſenſe of it to the king. Wherefore a paper was 
drawn up, in which, after acknowledging that a true and law- 
ful general council was a vety good means to preſerve the peace 


nor any one prince in the world, had power to call a general 
council, without the conſent of all other chriſtian princes, who 
had a ſupreme government over their ſubjects. The whole al- 
ſembly ſigned this reſolution, with Co EL as vicar general or 
vicegerent at their head: and the king, being thus ſupported by 
a ſolemn concurrence of the great clergy of his realm, publiſhed 
a long and fierce proteſt againſt the general wetted ot — 


moned by the pope; F neee x 
en e acl | | 
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The king havi eſtabliſhed a new frame of religion in the 


articles above recited, ſet forth at this time an injunction to re- 
ſtrain the number of holy-days, which were encreaſed to that 
exceſs, that there was ſeareeh _ ime enough left for Hbqur to 
carry in the harveſt, or for the judges. to do the buſineß 'of the 
courts in term: beſides, fuck frequent _ relaxatigns brought on 
intemperance. Wherefore, with the aſſent of the prelates and 
clergy in convocation, as it is ſaid, the king limited ine hoh 

days to the feaſts of the apoſtles, of the bleſſed virgin, and all thoſe 
which did not fall in the tine of term or harveſt ; With. a Hherty to 
the prieſts to perform their accuſtomed {cryige in the churches, 
provided it was not done in a ſolemn. manner, nor enjoined as; 4 
duty upon others. In the fame year, the vicar general iflucd inr 
junctions to all who had che cure of ſouls, by the king's om. 
mand, to the following purpoſe: That in all pariſhes and places 
of preaching, the king's ſupremacy ſhould be taught, once every 


Sunday for a quarter of a year together, and then-twice a year 
at leaſt; and that the authority of the biſhop of Rome, having 


no eſtabliſhment by the Jaw of Gop, yas. juſtly taken away: 
That in the articles which his majeſty had lately publiſhed, ſomg 
things are points of faith and neceflaty. to falvation, and others 
are only rites and ceremonies of the church; that theſe were to 
be diſtinguiſhed in their inſtructions to the people, that they 


might know what was neceſſary, and what was inſtituted only 


: 


for the fake of decency and order: That the late injunction for | 


ſuppreſſing ſuperſtitious holy-days ſhould be red to the people, 
with an exhortation to govern themſelves according to it: That 
they ſhould not extol of ſet forth images, miracles, or relicks, 
or allure people to pilgrimages, upon any motion of fuperſtition 
or covetouſneſs, contrary to the intention of the articles; but 


— 


' ſhould rather exhort them to keep the commandments of .Gop, 


and to provide for their own families; beſtowing what they have 
to ſpare on the poor, and not on images and relicks ; That in 
their inſtructions to the people, they ſhould put parents in mind 
to teach their children the-Logp's prayer, the creed, and the ten 
commandments, in the Engliſh language, which ſhould be often 
repeated by them; and to bring them up to learning, or ſome 
honeſt trade, whereby they might avoid the miſchiefs of idleneſs 
and poverty: That ſacraments ſhould be duly. and reverently 
adminiſtered, by the parſons, vicars and curates ; and if any were 
abſent from their benefices by licence, they ſhould leave e 


. 
- 
— 
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and able curates in their place: That every parſon or proprietor 
of a church, ſhould provide a latin and engliſh bible, to be left 
in the choir: Ys! every one to read in at his pleaſure; that the 


people ſhould be exhotted to ſtudy it as the word of · Gopy/-t9 
avoid controverſies among thenlbhes: upon points they did not 


underſtand, and to refer them to others who were better learned: 
That thoſe who had the care of fouls ſhould not frequent ale- 


houſes or taverns, uſe tables, cards, or other unlawful games; 


but ſhould employ their leiſure hours in ſtudyin ying the hoh ſerip. 
tures „ and ſhould be examples to others of purity: of life: That 
foraſmuch as the eſtates of the church are the patrimony of 
the poor, and yet the poor in theſe times are not ſuſtained by 
them, therefore every poſſeſſor of a benefice, ho can ſpend 
twenty pounds a year or upwards, ſhould diſtribute amongſt the 
poor pariſhioners, in the preſence of the church wardens, the 
fortieth part of the revenue of their benefices: That every one 
who could ſpend, a hundred pounds a year or upwards in bene- 
fices or promotions, ſhould for every ſuch. hundred pounds allow 
a competent exhibition to maintain a ſcliolar in the grammar 
ſchools or the univerſities ; that ſo when they have made a pro- 
ficiency in learning, ſuch ſcholars may aſſi mk their patron in his 
cure, or be of ſetviee to the publick with their wiſdom and ad- 
vice: And finally, that all parſons vicars and clerks who had 
churches, e or houſes gone to decay, ſhould beſtow the 
fifch part of their revenues upon them yearly, till they were well 
and füße put in repair. Theſe were the injunctions which 
CrxomwerLt publiſhed at this time as the king's s$ vice-gerent, and 
as the firſt act of his majeſty's ſupremacy. in the church; the 
aſſent of the biſhops and clergy not having been pretended to 
theſe, as in all the former orders. They had the ſtamp of the 
king's authority, and were indubitably approved of by him: but 
the good ſpirit and he good ſenſe with - which ly: abound, 
make it probable, in O pinion; that they were the work of 
CRAN MER. They were better calculated than the articles to 
promote the ee 3 in putting an end to the cheats and 
corruptions of the clergy, in obliging them to diligence, tolearn- 
ing, and to ſtrictneſs of life: and, what is worthy of  obſerva- 
tion, the very ſame opinions about pilgrimages, images, ſaints, 
and iniſtructing the people in the Chriſtian faith in their mother 
tongue, for Which the Lollards were burnt but a little time ago, 
were now enjoined by the king's authority. No wonder there- 
fore that the cleigy were extremely offended with theſe injunc- 
__ * which had * the conſent of con vocation ; and 
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* bis boch oi church Afiem printed fit this car; in Which 
ks ſpeaks af the" king in very offenſive terms, exhorts 7 it 
retuin- king 60 the fußfsclion which he owed to the fee of Re 

arch in cohtlufton invites the Emperor, and the ocher Neo 
Ckfiſtendom, to tn their arms againſt him. Ne ed as the 
king was at this indecency and ingratitude, he took care to Con- 
ceal it; in hopes of decoy! ing him into England, where he gt 
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the Ju reſſion of religious houſes, of men of ill dilpoſitians.and 
= th at the council. boaid, and of b e 
change in the fundamentals of religion. liſhed: 
manifeſto 3 in anſwer. to, this: remonſtrance, forces, 
fuch as he could gt hy g to diſperſe the OE but 
on an 1 N of their heads, that a general pardon 
would effectu pate this inſurrection, a general pardon was 


immediatcly/1 — out, which ſucceeded according to expecta 


tion. 
A ee alterwards in Ae which was called the — 
grimage o Ce, was more rmidable in its appearance, 
more 9 in its conſequence, | The prieſts leading the 
way with croſſes in their „and the army following with 
banners, on which were painted 2 crucifix, the five wounds of 
Cuxlsr, and a chalice, and declaring that, they meant only. the 
reſtitution of the church, and the ſuppreſſion of hereticks and 
their opinions, the people flocked about their ſtandards in ſuch 
numbers, that they ſoon became an army of forty thouſand. 
Thus this affair grew daily more important; and the court be- 
came Nate. ar that the reſt of the kingdom would follow.the 
15 le of the northern counties; for the people of Durham, 
ire, and Weſtmorland, were in arms already. Tbe duke 
K _—— was ſent againſt the Yorkſhire rehels, tho not with 
an army ſtrong enough to make head againſt them. The reader 
remembers, that his grace was a (3 — ſtickler for the old reli- 
gion, and could not ove of Be alterations that had been 
made: it was not therefo ore the moſt agreeable thing in t the world 


to him, to command his majeſty's forces againſt the people — 
had taken up arms, in a cauſe which he eſpouſed. 7a 
ſides he perceived himſelf in a very unfortunate dilemma; * 
as. much afraid of: conquering, as being, conquered, . In the | 
caſe, a victory over the rebel: would ne all che © hopes d of 
the Party 0 45 his brag: 4 fayoured: SY 
riſque ng ſuſpecte 
with 3 be ad Teton as m 
the other. In this U his Ability 


with the. little, force he d, affor + him a han- e ed 
with them in the way of treaty; which! \ laid, hold of with 
be ſu ' the duke of 


eat alacrity. _ In ſuch a. cauſe, We; ma 
rg did not want acquaintance, with ſome, of, the leader 
they might probably be his tenants intimate friendz. However 
12 5 ntrived;it in ſuch a Ainet 5 were e to 
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with this reſolution, conſented to their requeſt ; but in order to 
preſume on a favourable anſwer from his majeſty, it was neceſſaryß 
he ſaid that there ſhould be-a ceſſation of arms; during which, 
he offered to go with any of their leaders with their petition to 
the king. This propoſal being accepted and the ceſſation pro- 
claimed accordingly, the duke, with two of ; the: rebel | chieſs, 
ſet out for London The king had nothing to do but to gain 
time; and therefore delayed ſending an anſwer: to their petition, 
in hopes that the malecontents would diſperſe themſelves by de- 
grees, as ſeyeral had already done. But in this he was miſtaken. 
Ihe leaders perceived his artifice; renewed: their hoſtilities, anti 
reſolyed to ꝑiye battle to the ro r Had this ireſolution 
been executed, it would probably have changed the face of 
affairs very much: but a great rain hieh fell having ſwelled. the 
river which parted the two armies, it could not be forded. The 
king however having been inſormed of this reſolution, diſmiſſed 
their deputies, and | ſent ther duke; of Nakrolx back with an 
anſwer to their petition, and; a general pardon, ; ten excepted, | 
{fix of which were named and the other four kept in;referye; , 
Theſe terms were unanimouſly: rejected witli diſdain, and a treaty | 
at Doncaſter, to which they were to ſend three hundred deputies, 
was agreed upon. But their demands were: ſo exorbitant that the 
conference came to nothing. The duke f NokrOlxX was by 
this means thrown again into great perplexity. He would have 
been glad that the king would have granted all the demands of 
the rebels; and he wrote his majeſty word, that if ſome con- 
tent were not given them, this affair might end very ill; as his 
majeſty's army was in no reſpect ahle to make reſiſtanee. He in- 
ſinuated, as far as he durſt, the reaſonableneſs of ſome of the 
things which were demanded; and the lord DAxcy accuſed him 
afterwards of encouraging the rebels ſecretly. to inſiſt on theſe 
demands. However, what with his grace's| repreſentations, and 
oeſſary to come to gentler terms, and ſent a general pardon to the 
duke, with a promiſe; of a parliament at Vork; but ordered him 
not to proclaim them without the, laſt neceſſity. The duke re- 
ceiving theſe powers, did hot delay the execution of them; and 
upon his management with the leaders the King's offers were ae- 
cepted ʒ the people were glad to get out of ſuch a ſcrape ſo eaſily, 
and eyery one returned quietly to his own home. The eccle- 
ſiaſticks, who had expected quite another iſſue, were greatly diſ- 
appointed; and notwithſtanding this agreement, they kept up 
rebellious ſpirit among the people which: broke out again in a fen 
Vor. II. R 1. weeks. 


K 
1 
| 
| 


 - eformation and the changes which were introduced : others were 
_ ſhame and ruin: ſeveral were glad to 
others again were induced 
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weeks. It roſe again however the ſecond time to no great height; 
and notwithſtanding many little riſings in ſevetal has the 


_—_ ys TRA 1 by * en 8 


| The king being thus delivered. of all the 4 
he had been in, upon account of theſe: eommotions, and being 
perfuaded that the monaſticks were his perſonal enemies * 
had la hey fornented the people s diſcontent, he reſolved now: to 

his defign of ug all the other monaſteries; 
ng given word that he had no ſuch deſign, 


, 

2 * 

- 
x4 50 


To this end he dag. che fame methods which lle Had 


before with ſuch ſucceſs againſt tlie leſſer Hiouſes. A 
new and ſtrict viſitation was appointed of all the monaſteries and 
abbeys which remained: the viſitors were to examinevinto the 
converſation of the monks, into their affection towards th pope, 
and the king's ſups ; and ts diſcover what trieks and im- 
poſitions had been „ with „and relicks, in order to 
get money from the ſuperſtitious. Mary of the abbors had 
been more or leſs guilty in the late febellion: many liketb the 


guilty of great diſorders and were in fear of a diſeovery to tlieir 
of a penſion for life, 
proportioned to the value of TR . 
n h preferment to give 
examples of a quick and . >The. va, and by theſe ar 
one hundred and twenty one religious houſes were in this year 
ſurrendered to the king. In moſt of them, the viſitors obliged 
them to ſign a confeſſion, of their former idleneſs, gluttony, and 
ſenſuality; and the common preamble to the furrenders, Was, 
that upon full deliberation, and upon their own proper motion, 
for juſt and reaſonable cauſes moving their' conſeiences, they did 
freely give up their houſes to the king. But av there was » 
law to force them to: male ſuch reſignations, many of the 
abbots would not comply with his majeſty's humour, endived i . 
out till the following parliament extirpated them all. Several 
of the abbots being attainted of high treaſon, and executed, the 
king ſeized on the abbey lands purſuant to theſe artainders; 


which was thought a a great ſtretch of law; finge the offence of 


an eccleſiaſtical incumbent is a perſonal thing, and carinpt pre- 

ice the church. Bat if there was any illegality in this 
proceeding, the parliament approved it; at leaſt tacitly; for they 
excepted out of the proviſoes, made concerning the abbies that 
were 1 ſueh as had . „ any 


attainders 


pptchenſiens tho 
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attainders of treaſon. Loud arid frequent domplaints were made 
of the viſitors, as in the former /inſlance ; as if ithey had prac: 
tiſed with the abbots and ptiors to make the ſurrenders, and had 
conſpired mu 2 a * king. — A 5 all 
the ſtories o er, that giveltan irregularity 
and the wickedneſs: of cih ſevetal Rufes, were indu 

ſpred about to juſtify their f reſſion : But che people, who 
had a ſuperſtitious fondneſs forthe imantss[knd. zelicks, and other 
impoſtures Which thoſe houſes) were;;fullgly alleged that their 
enormities ſhouldſþe' puniſhpd As! perſghtalygrimes,) and, the whale 
body not ſuffer for the vices of a few. To recover the people 
from this ſuperſtition, and to dete& the ſecret cheats that had. 
been practiſed in theſe houſes, f the, viſutors, were grdered to exa- 
and feigned images, deen pilgrimages Were 
uſually, made, which vas dope with great: ſucceſs. It would be 
tedious and diſagreeable to.reeite all che forgeries and. impieties of 


che monks, and all the inſiances af igngrance 2d fuer e in 
the People, by which immenſe ſums were, gathered, The ſhrine 


of Bacxzr is what I ſhall only. mention; which, had:infaitely 

more offerings made to it than the al of QHRIS y, r the qin 
it hy Lew the 

ſeventh; who came from. France to it an! a, pilgeiwage, whigh 


was believed the fineſt, in Europe. Bacxz7bad got only, oh 
in in the 5 calendar, facred to him, but the da eg 


. 25 e open 5 2 8 8 5 
Jul or. Hiteen 8 U er, W hen in, was grant 

to all who.came to ike his ſhrine, which, by the, record of the 
fixth jubilee: was no leſs than an hundred thoufand. The riches 
of the ſhrine, together with. the difloyal, practiſes of, this prolate, 
determined the 1 to unſhrine and: unſaint him all at once. 
Two large cheſts were filled with the gold chat was about it; 
which were each a load to eight men to carry out of che church; 4 
angie troll whack es 8 2 1 had Hen 71 th 


Wwe en e , net. te e fer his 
feſtival was erazed out of the breviary; and with the __ 


tion of this faint, | the * n Ay Fe "ne! 
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them any authority but what they received from cer ewil power, 


to be was given the name of EDWARD. But the 5y Which 
his birth gave by putting the ſucceſſion to the crown Out of all 
diſpute, was greatly lowered by the death of the queen ift twelve 
days after. The king was very diſconfolate for her los; as ſhe 
had not lived long enough for bim to be tired of her, and to 
place his 2 — ſome where elſe. Having cauſed his two 
daughters by his former' marriages, 'as we have ſeen, to be de. 
clared in parliament illegitimate, he was greatly delighted at the 
birth of this ſon, whom in a few days he created prince of 
Wales,” duke of Corals ny carl of "Cheſter as his Reif ap- 
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When theſe proceeding! f Hevn v's abt the wolte 
and images were all known at Rome, the moſt latitical pens, were 
employed to point him out as a facrile ious tyrant; WO made 
war with heaven and the faints. The ſtile of Polk was known 
in theſe invectives, which gave the king an implacable anittiofity 
to him and all his family. The pope publiſhed All the thun- 
ders that he had threatened ; in which he challenged a ſupreme 
« power over all the kings in the whole world,” and commanded 
his ſentence againſt Hanzy to be executed. But the thundets of 
the Vatican had now loft their force: and tho the pope wrote to 
other princes to inflame them agaitiſt his majeſty; and even of- 
fered his dorniniotis to the king of Scotland if he would invade 
him, yet this only made the breach between HxNAV and the holy 
ſee more irreparable, and enraged him further againſt thoſe Who 
correſponded with Pol x or 1 the intereſt of the papacy. 
The firſt thing which his majeſty did, in anſwer to this ſentence, 
was to procure a declaration againſt the Pope 8 pretenſions, to be 
ſigned by all the biſhops in England; in which, among other 
things, it was ſaid, that Cuts r exprelly forbid Sis apoſtles or 
their ſucceſſors to take to themſelves the power of the ſword, 
or the authority and ſtate of kings: and if the biſhop of Rome, 
or any other biſhop, aſſumed ſuch a power, he was a tyrant, and 
uſurper of other men's rights, and a fubverter of the kingdom 
of CurrsT. In order to refute the calumnies ſpred at Rome, 
as tho the king had ſuppreſſed all eccleffaſtical offices, and denied 


and by a commiſſion from his majeſty, chere was another paper 
drawn about this time, to which thirteen prelates and twenty 
divines only. ſubſcribed, being probably all that were then in and 
about e : explaining the limits of the eccleſiaſtical” and 
civil power with great clearneſs and moderation. But whether 

7" any 
7 
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any public uſe was made of this Paper our hiſtorians ave not in- | 
for med Us, | q : 


The u of the bible, which | the «agg 4 kad direfted | 
about three years before, was now finiſhed and printed. When 
CROMWELL preſented this bible to the king, he procured his ma- 

jeſty's warrant for all the ſubjects in his dominions to read it 
without controul ; for which the archbiſhop wrote a letter of 
thanks to the vice-gerent; © rejoicing that he ſaw this day of re-, 
&« formation, which he concluded was now riſen in England, 
te ſince the light of Gop's word did ſhine over it all without any 
c cloud.” fo make way for the uſe of this tranſlation, and to 
dire& the curioſity of the people, Hzxzy publiſhed a 3 
tion, — them that the permiſſion of this Engliſh bible, 
was more than his duty as a king required ; that the) were to 
look upon it as an inſtance of his grace and favour; and were 
therefore to manage themſelves in reading it with temper and diſ- 
cretion, for the increaſe of their faith and the amendment of 
their morals ; not preſuming to conſult it for diſpute and wrang- 
ling, nor to expound difficult places without aſſiſtance from the 
learned. At the ſame time the lord vice-gerent ſet forth freſh 
injunctions to all incumbents; that one of theſe bibles ſhould 
be provided for every pariſh, and ſet up publicly in the church, 
which- all the people ſhould be encouraged to peruſe-as the true 
word of Gop; that every ſu nday and holiday the people were to 
be inſtructed in the principles of religion, by teaching them the 
creed, the Loxy's prayer, and the ten commandments in Engliſh ; 
and in every church there ſhould be a ſermon, once a quarter at 
leaſt,” to declare to the people the true goſpel of Cumsr ; ; Ex= 
horting them to works of faith and charity, and not to truſt in 
other mens merits, in pilgrimages, relicks, or images, or ſaying 
over beads which they did not underſtand. The clergy were 
likewiſe required, to remove all images which had been Tperſti- 
5 tiouſly applied to "pilgrim mages and Scala g, and to permit no 
N candles before any but the croſs, the altar, and the ſe zulchre ; 
teaching the people that it was idolatry to make any other uſe of 
images than as remembrances of hoſe whom they repreſent, an 
recanting their error if they had taught otherwiſe. 41 incum- 
bents were ordered to keep regiſters in their pariſhes of all burials, 


chriſtenings and tartan and to teach the that it was 
1 5 to omit the ſoffrages to de bein. 1 F. 05 
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of popery, were looked on with an evil eye by thoſe, who fa- 
voured that religion: but however they ſubmitted in ſuch a man- 
ner as to prevent any advantages from being taken againſt them. 


The king had broke the rebellion of his own ſubjects, had ſe- 
cured himſelf from the dangers threatened by the pope, and 
having a ſon born which took away all expectations from the 
ady Mazy, they were under a neceſſity of complying with the 
king's humour ; and they did it with a good grace. Indeed they 
gained fo much on his majeſty by this artful complaiſance, that he 
began to hearken more to their counſels than he had done for 
ſome time. After Gazpinex's return from France, he was ſent 
on an embaſſy to the emperor ; in which there were very ſtrong 
reſumptions that he had reconciled himſelf to the pope, and 
Fad a correſpondence with him. The king however ſeemed not 
to believe it, and ſtill continued to make uſe of him as a mi- 
niſter ; at the ſame time that he treated him with great con- 
tempt, and as a ſervant rather than as a privy counſellor. But 
the crafty prelate had made himſelf maſter of the king's temper, 
and would condeſcend to any meanneſs at one time, in order to 
in the aſcendancy at another. There was one topick in which 
he was ways ſure of the King's ear; which N that a zeal 
againſt was the greateſt advantage that his majeſty could 
give his — all over Europe. The King had all . f time 
been a great ſtickler for the belief of the real preſence,” and it 
was no difficult matter to perſuade him to a ſeyerity on that head. 
EE eee ENS 
time one Lauzzzr, who had been chaplain to, the factory at 
Antwerp; who for combating publicly this, opinion was queſt: 
oyed by the, archbiſhop, and appealed to the king, The. king' 
vanity and intereſt, concurrivg to perſuade him, to, embrace this 
oppor, ſhewing his 2 and learning, a dolemn, trial Lp 

| ordered, in Weltminſter, hall; at which his majeſty intended to 
rence. perſagy, and, to- manage part. of the argument, againſt 

the heretick. But it was no UT HE he poor prieſt had 
belides the king, the ar chbiſhop:of CanTenzuRY,,.the biſkep ot 


Lowpon, WincuzsTezy and Dunnan, to contend againſt, with 
ſeveral others who engaged him one after angther for five hours. 


Can it be, wondered, at; that being awed. by theftern looks of the 


ing, Ade great. att, appearance: of biber gde een . 50 
many diſputants of 7 and learning, and being veel vin fi ®t 
the length of the diſpute, without having any ſecond: to counte- Top 


nance. or ſupport him, he ſhould at laſt be put to filence 211 think I n 


it cannot. When he was thus filent, the king aſked him 70 
2 | 
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ther he was convinced by their arguments, and whether he would 
live or die? His anſwer was, that he committed his fou to Gov; 
and his body he ſubmitted to the king's mercy. But the king 
had little merey in his nature, and none at all for an heretick ; 
and therefore ordering CrouW2LL as his vice- gerent to pronoun 
the ſentence of his eondemnation, the poor man was Burnt in a 
moſt ſhocking manner, to the ſcandal of Chriſtianity and the re- 
roach of all his adverſaries. As little reaſon - as there was 4 
boat of their ſucceſs, from their being oblig ed to confute their 
opponent by a faggot whom they cou nr convince by reaſon, 
which was an evident diſappointment to his majeſty, yet he 
wanted not flatterers, in GAADbINER and his party, to extoll him 
above the ableſt divines in Europe, for the ſhare he had in this 
diſpute; by which it appeared, they ſaid, that he was a defender 
of the faith indeed, and fupreme hend ef the church. - There 
was no 'occafion to blow up his ' vanity in this manner, for 
HzNRT had alread a moſt extravagant conceit of his own learning 
and abilities z it was no leſs f tal to theſe Batterers than to 
the other party. e 2123. 


The emperor FOR conchided« a ten eltes 5 truce wi the 
king of France, and being therefore at leifure to give tr 
trouble to the king of England, who ll refuſed to legitima 
| his niece, HNRv caſt about to be before hand with Him, 
trying at another league with the proteſtant princes of rar Me 
which either ſnould not be limited to the defence ef their reli 
gion, or ſhould be regulated by the reformation which he had in- 
 troduced in England. But he found in the Germas men of 'a 

very different ſtamp from liis own ſübjects. There were tliret 
4285 about - Which they were as poſitive and as obſtinate us his 
+1 5 and theſe were communion in both kinds, their Wor- 
np in the vulgar tongue, and the martiage-of the clergy. ''Phe 
expteſs words of the inſtitution, and the "novelty of the 
Practiſe, had etigaged them very early in cOtending for the firſt: 
Common ſenſe made chem defire to underſtand what they did and 
laid in the worſhip'of 'Gop* afid the lewd and dilate practifed 
of che unmarriell clergy were ſo publie, chat they theug aur che 
bonour of their" famibes,” which they Were very Jealous 5 ul 
nat be ſeciited;' unleſs the clergy might” de "allowed to mir 
But theſe were points which 'Hinzy ftuck at mote than at ths 


ſyphiſticated' jjiceties of the ſchbols; and as he Cd not put the 
a choice to them as he had Gott "t6/LAmBENT; this treaty 
came 
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came to nothing, and nd were as little ane with the king as 
the king was with them. | flo 


The i 8 n at this time at court was evidently on 
the decline: he had loſt both the queens who had helped to 
| ſoften the king s temper with regard to the reformation; he loſt 
now the greateſt friend which he had on the bench of biſhops, 
by the death of Fox biſhop of Hereford, who was much eſteemed 
—_ employed by the king: and tho his party thought they had 
ſupplied his place, by helping Box NRR to that ſee, and tranſlat- 
ing him in a few months afterwards to London on SToxzsLy's 
death, yet they had too much reaſon to find ſoon what a fatal 
miſtake they had committed in his promotion. As to the other 
biſhops that adhered to CAxMER, they were rather à dead 
weight, than an advantage®to the cauſe he patroniſed. LATIIII 
was deſpiſed for his weakneſs and ſimplicity: SHaxToN was, hated 
for his pride and litigious humour; and BarxLow'.had been ac- 
cuſed of public indiſcretions, and great want of judgment. Many 
of the preachers of the new religion, unbridled in their zeal and 
forward in their diſpoſitions, never conſidered the king's tem 
nor troubled themſelves about the conſequence; but publicly at- 
tacked. the doctrines which his majeſty had not , relinquiſhed. 
Many complaints of theſe things were brought to the king, and 
the good archbiſhop was thought anſwerable for them all. They 
tended evidently to leſſen his intereſt; at court, where he had not 
one friend but CROMwELIL.; who is accuſed too of taking more 
care of himſelf than of the intereſts of religion. The king ws 
much irritated at theſe proceedin gs of the preachers of the 2 
mation; and letters were ſent in his name to all the biſbops, ce to te 
ec take care that the people ſhould be well inſtructed i in the truth, i 
cc and not unwarily charged with too many novelties- The m 
archbiſhop; and the vice-gerent, finding their cauſe was Jo ing tic 
ground, — that the king began to lend an car to its enemies, ex 
judged lit, neceſſary to ſupport their intereſt with a queen who fre 

might be their protection and, ſupport. They had ſeen LS much for 
— was influenced by his two laſt, wives in the buſineſs of the Cn 
reformation; and ens the only. way they had to retrieve a tra 
gefign which was almoſt loſt was to engage him in an alliance 
with ſome of the princes of Germany, that they might have ano- 
ther queen in their intereſt. The beauty of lady Axx of Cleve 
had been ſounded very high; and hos Caen ſer hos 


age in order denk . match. ae 
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In the mean time, a new parliament: having been ſummoned, 
and fitting, the king caufed a report to be that car 
dinal Pol E was endeavouring to procure a league againſt Bis 
majeſty, and that the kingdom was to be invaded. The late truce 
deen eee eee en eee 
give the greater cretli to it, ſeveral people 
1 pam — himfelf 


1 el 
an invaſion, if the king a large revenue by 
the ſurrender of the monaſteries ; and fo to make the people 
eaſy under the diſſolution which he intended. After the ſeſſions 
of patliament had been opened about a week, the lord chan- 
cellor informed the upper houſe, that the King, being deſirous 
to have all his ſubjects of ons mind im religion and do pt an end 
to controverſies, had commanded him to move, that a committee 
might be appointed for exaniining the different and for 
drawing up articles of agreement, Shih mi ght be reported and 
conſidered by the houſe. Phe lords . to — — 
named the vice-gerent, thetwoarchbi , and fix other bi 
for a committee; and their attendance ahn houfe was diſp = 
with till they had expedited this buſineſs) But thb eleven days 
were taken up in carrying it on, it came to noitling; the cõm- 
mittee — of two 1 ee e = 7 
to the other.. 


taxes 


The duke of rants 3 ati anti ofa nate 
tereſts of his cauſe, finding no good was liel to be derived to 
it from hence, informed the houſe, that the committee having 
made no progreſs in the affair wich was under their conſidera- 
tion, he had ſome articles to offer which he deſired might be 
examined by the whole houſe; and when their lordfhips: had 
freely delivered their opinions of them, that a law might be made 
for their perpetual ohlirration, The articles were, I. Whether 
CurisT's real body was in the euchariſt without 'any- 
tranſubſtantiation? II. Whether the ſacrament was to be givers 
to the laity in both kinds? III. Whether the vows: of chaſtity, 
made either by men or women, ought: to be obberved by the 
law of Gon? IV. Whether by the law of Gon private maſſts 
ought to be celebrated ? V. Whether prieſts by the law / of Go 
might marry? VI. Whether —— neceſſary by 
che law of Go? Tho theſe articles were, propoſed, as I have 
Vol. II. B b b ſaid, 
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ſaid, by the duke of Noxkrol x, yet it was very well underſtood 
that it was a project of the king's; to ſcreen him from the im- 
putation of hereſy and innovation, and ſo to prevent a league 
from being formed againſt him. This was alſo the more necef- 
fary, conſidering the deſign he had of diffolving all the religious 
houſes : and by forming theſe articles into a law,. added to thoſe 
already made againſt the pope, he ſhould render all his ſubjea, 
in a manner dependent on his will. The archbiſhop however was 
the only perſon who had courage of mind enough to oppoſe the 
eſtabliſhing theſe articles by act of parliament : he argued againſt 
them for three days together in. the houſe of lords with great 
ſpirit and judgment; but he was ſingle and unſupported. = 
The parliament, for ſome reaſon or other, tho for what is not 
ſaid, was prorogued for a week; and at their next meeting the 
lord chancellor told them, that not only- the ſpiritual lords, but 
the king himſelf, had taken great pains to bring about an agree- 
ment which was now effected : and therefore he moved in his 
majeſty's name, that a bill might be brought in to eſtabliſh the 
ſix articles, and for the puniſhment of thoſe who ſhould in any 
reſpect offend againſt them. Upon this motion the lords ap- 
pointed the archbiſhop of CanTzzzuRy, two other biſhops, and 
a maſter in chancery, to draw up one bill ; and the archbiſhop 
of York, the biſhops of Duxyuam and WincutsTer, and a 
maſter in chancery, to draw up another bill to this puxpoſe. The 
laſt, we may be ſure, was moſt approved of; and three days 
after it was offered, it was engroſſed, paſſed, and ſent down to the 
commons, where it met with no oppoſition. The king defired the 
- archbiſhop, ſince his grace could not conſent to this bill, that he 
would not be in the houſe on the day when it was to paſs: but 
CxANMuRR excuſed himſelf to his majeſty, and told him that he 
thought himſelf bound in conſcience to be there, and to give his 
vote againſt it. This was at once riſquing all his intereſt with a 
man of Hsnzv's imperious abſolute turn, but as it happened the 
archbiſhop did not loſe his favour by it: the king looked on him 
as an eccleſiaſtick of very fingular probity, who had courage enough 
to deliver his mind in ſuch a cauſe. In the preamble to this ad, 
which was called © the bloody ſtatute,” there is a great flouriſh 
about the king's perſonal application to the parliament and coun- 
eil on the ſubject of theſe articles; in which he had opened many 
things of high learning and great knowledge to them. This wa 
probably a ſtroke of biſhop GARDINER's pencil, who knew tht 
weak fide of the king, and never miſled an opportunity of mo 
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him by it to ſerve his purpoſe. After ' reciting the articles, and 
returning thanks to his majeſty for the great pains lie had taken 
in them, the bill enacts, that whoſoever ſhould ſpeak, or preach, 

or write, againſt the firſt, which eſtabliſhes the real preſence in 
the ſacrament, ſhould forfeit their eſtates real and perſonal to the 
king, be judged hereticks, and burnt without abjuration. "Thoſe 
who preached, or diſputed obſtinately, againſt the other articles, 

were adjudged aa and were to ſuffer death as ſuch without 
benefit of clergy. Thoſe who ſpoke a againſt. them in word or 
writing, were to be priſoners during the King's pleaſure, and for- 
feit their goods and chattels for the Giſt” offence, and for the 
ſecond to ſuffer as felons. All the marriages of prieſts are de- 
clared void, and if they ſtill retained their wives — cohabited 
with them as ſuch, they were to ſuffer as ſelons. The women 
were alſo to be puniſhed i in the ſame manner as the prieſts: and 
thoſe who contemned, or abſtained from confeſſion, or the ſa- 
crament, at the gccuſicined times, - for the firſt offence were to 
be impriſoned and forfeit their goods and chattels, and for the 
ſecond to be adjudged as felons: * All archbiſhops, biſhops, their 
chancellors and commiſſaries, were to hold their ſeflions quarterly 
for the execution of this act, and to proceed upon preſentments | 


and by a jury. All coclefiaſtical incumbents were to) ende in 
their churches once a quarter; and in the end a proviſo was added 


concerning vows of chaſtity,” that they ſhould not oblige any 


except ſuch as had taken them above 1 age of boar np one 
years or as had not bees r 09 to it, 


As this act gave _ joy to thoſe hd deere the old re- 
lgion, in engaging the king ſo much againſt the hereticks, ſo it 
gave as great an uneaſineſs to the reformers; who were now ex- 
poſed to the rage and malice of their enemies, and had no hopes 
left of carrying on their cauſe. The popiſh clergy had but one 
, fault to find with it; which was the ſevere clauſe againſt their 
N incontinence, inſerted by CRoMweLL that it might cut with both 

edges: and the reformers had but one particular to approve of, 
which was that they were not at the merey of ſpiritual courts, 
or trials ex officio, but were'to'be tried by juries ; tho denying} 
the privilege of abjuration was a ſeverity without a precedent. 
The archbiſhop ſent his wife abroad to her relations till better 
times, and withdrew himſelf 1 very much from court, and from 
public buſineſs. The German ambaſſadors, and probably at his 
grace's inſtance, deſired an audience of tlie king, aſſured him 
how much their maſters would be grieved at the paſſing this 


7 


not a ſoul but what knew that the — — 
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28, and preſſed him carneſtly to put a ſtop te the execution of 
it. The king replied, that he found it neceſſary to make the 
act in order to repreſs the inſolence of ſome people, but that it 
ſhould not be executed; without very extraordinary promos. 
The German, princes, when they heard of it, went 

their miniſters in their remonſtrances to his majeſty; they _ 
him of many biſhops. whom he had about him, who. loved 
popery and the old abuſes in their hearts, and took this method 
to bring him back again to his former ſervitude; hoping, if they 
once made him cruel to thoſe, whom they called hercticks, it 
would: be an eaſy matter to force him back into 2 yoke, 
But the king was ſo great a bigot, and had picqued himſelf ſo 
much on his theological learning and abilities, e i” was no 
diverting him from his purpoſ. | 


The next great buſineſs of this 5 was o the ſupy 
the religious = ax rather declaring the king's . to them, 
founded either on ſurrenders, - me or 13 to be 
good in law. The had a great deſire it appear to 
the world, as tho —— monks had been induced 
of their own accord to ſurrender their houſes; and yet there was 


There were no leſs however than twenty abbots preſent in par- 
liament at the paſſing of this bill without a ſingle proteſt from 
any of them. They ſaw that the king was determined to 
deſtroy all the — —— houſes at any rate, to which they muſt 
ſubmit; and therefore they thought it their wiſeſt way to do it 
with a good grace, and to make the beſt bargain they could. Ac- 
cording to CaMDEN, the whole number of monaſteries was fix 
hundred and . forty. three, ninety. colleges, an hundred and ten 
hoſpitals, and —— nar at two thouſand three hun- 
Fs wn: ſeventy four; the yearly value of which to 
the rate they had been laſt let at, in which the rents were greatly 
lowered in order to raiſe high fines, amounted to above an hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand pounds. But beſides the value of the 
lands, the king acquired a prodigious: ſum, from the goods, the 
plate, and the church ornaments, the bells, the lead, and the 
materials of all the buildings, and the gold, and Glogs! bullion 
that was in ſeveral. The unjuſt! and ar methods which 
ä — razing to the 
ground ſo many edifices, ſome of which wers ſtately and ſuperb, 
the laying ſo many churches and/; chapels in bb the Tapa- 
r 
appoint- 
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appointment of the common e who were frequently relieved 
at theſe houſes in their travels,” made a' tragical repreſentation. 
But the king had now acquired ſuch an abſolute power over his 
ſubjects that no body durſt openly oppoſe his will. Indeed he 
condeſcended to make many promiſes, in order to induce the 

parliament to give him all theſe religious houſes, eaſing the ſub- 


Jject particularly from all future ſubſidies, loans, or common aids; 


none of which were performed: and after the diſſolution of the 
monaſteries, he exacted great loans, we are told by 81 Epw. 
Coxs, and received them againſt law. He built it ſeems a few 
forts and caſtles upon the coaſt, with the money which he had 
amaſſed from this diſſolution; and of the many fine projects 


' which were given out, this was the only benefit which the pub- 


lick reaped for all this treaſure. 


Whatever the king or his courtiers might pretend by the diſ- 
ſolution of theſe houſes, it is evident by what followed that 
neither the intereſt of religion nor the good of the church or 
ſtate were conſulted in it. Had the ſuperſtition and immorali 
complained of in theſe houſes been expunged and rectified, 
which might have been done without taking away their revenues; 
or had the number of them been retrenched, and the revenues 


tranſlated to public and pious uſes 3 had more biſhopricks been 


erected; and many of the old ones been better endowed ; nay 
had the abbeys diſſolved been turned into public ſchools and ſe- 
minaries of learning, into hoſpitals for diſabled ſeamen and 
ſoldiers, for the poor worn out with age and labour, for widows 
and orphans, or for merchants and tradeſmen brought to deca 
thro misfortunes and ill ſueceſs, the community would habe 
found their account in a diſpoſition of this ſort, the loſs of the 
monaſteries would not have been much regretted, and this 
ſtretch of power in his ' majeſty would have appeared with a 
good grace. But as no good accrued to the ſtate, in veſting 
theſe lands in the king, who gave them away of ſold them at 
a low rate to the courtiers, ſo by conveying ſuch a number of 
impropriated parſonages, and eſtates diſcharged of ſucli tithes, to 
proprietors, there was à great deal of miſchief done to the 
church. The ſtripping pariſhes of glebes and tithes, in order 
to annex them to religious houſes; defeated the original ſertle- 
ment of ſuch tithes, and was an encroachment introduced by 
the papal power. Theſe ought therefore in juſtice and in good 
ſenſe to have reverted to the pariſhes from which they had been 
ä — —— 
Vol. II, N Ce c alienate 
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alienate theſe tithes belonging to the parochial clergy, in order 
to give them to the monks, and others, who had a religious 
character, and ſeveral prieſts of their own houſes to ſupply the 
cure, it was much more unjuſtifiable to enrich the laity with 
them. But this ſtrange abuſe of the power which the king had 
acquired over his ſubjects continues to this day without a remedy, 
to the ſcandal-and diſſervice of true religion. For to the mean 
and wretched proviſion which is reſerved for the miniſter in al- 
moſt all the vicarages throwout the kingdom, we muſt in a great 
meaſure impute, if not the defect of his qualifications, yet the 
inſignificancy of his intereſt and character, and many difadvan. 
tages in conduct and learning; all which together have brought 
the whole order into contempt. 8 | | , 


But another misfortune conſequent on this ſuppreſſion of the 


| 0 = monaſteries, - was, the deſtruction of many valuable records and 
books of learning which were depoſited in them. Printing was 
= then but a late invention, and had ſecured but a few books 
| | in compariſon of the reſt. The chief parts of learning lay in 


manuſcripts; and moſt of theſe of any conſequence were in the 
poſſeſſion of the monks. But the abbeys at the diſſolution 
falling into mercenary or illiterate hands, the libraries were moſt of 
them wretchedly diſpoſed of. Thus the nobleſt antiquities of 

| England, were ſold to-ſhopkeepers for common paper, or by 
..- whole ſhip loads to-book-binders abroad for the price of their 
i | covers, to the irreparable loſs of learning. But in order to make 

= this diſſolution of the religious houſes leſs offenſive, particularly 

j | to the archbiſhop and his friends, who were againſt the grant of 
any of the houſes to the crown, of which the crown were not 
the founders, and who inſiſted that all the reſt ſhould be applicd 
to the public ſervice, another bill was brought into this parliament 
by CrxomweLL, for enabling the king to erect new epiſcopal fees 
by letters patent. The preamble, and the moſt material parts 
of this bill, were drawn by the king himſelf, and are ſtill extant 
under his hand: in theſe it is ſet forth, © that the ill and idle 
lives of thoſe who were called religious had made it neceſſary to 
change their houſes to better uſes; that the word of Gop might 
be better taught, children brought up in learning, ſcholars ſup- 
ported in the univerſities, old infirm people maintained, readers 
in Latin, Greek and Hebrew provided for, amending the high- 
ways, and enlarging the allowance of pariſh prieſts: for theſe 
ends, a full power was given to the king to erect and found ſuch 
new biſhopricks and to make ſuch tranſlations and N of 
3 5 them 
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them as he thought fit.” Theſe were evidently the projects of the 
archbiſhop; and it was probably owing to the decline of his 
intereſt and the change of counſels and miniſters which ſoon 
after followed, that none of theſe good deſigns; were accom- 
pliſhed. In this ſeſſions of parliament paſſed the ſtatute of pre- 

cedence ; giving to the king's vice-gerent the place of all next 
the royal family, and next him among the eccleſiaſticks the two 
archbiſhops ; then the biſhops of London and Durham; after 
them the. biſhop of Wincheſter as prelate of the garter; and all 
the other biſhops are to take place according to the date of their 


conſecration.  . 5 


Theſe were all the public acts, relating to religion, or the 
church, which were paſſed in this parliament. But there being 
an act of a very ſingular nature, in which the changes of religion 
in the minority of the next reign was grounded, it will not be 
impertinent to the deſign of this hiſtory to recite it. Great 
complaints had been made, as far as the people durſt then com- 
plain, of the illegality of the king's proceedings in the injunc- - 
tions publiſhed by his authority; in which without conſent of 
parliament, ſome of the laws had been altered, and a tax had 
been laid on his ſpiritual ſubjects. A bill therefore paſſed in 
this ſeſſion, in the preamble to which it is ſaid, that the king's 
proclamations had been treated with great diſobedience and con- 
tempt, by thoſe who did not conſider what the royal power 
might do, which the king took very ill; whereupon it was enact- 
ed, that his majeſty for the future with the advice of his council, 
might ſet forth proclamations with pains and penalties to be ob- 
ſerved in like manner as acts of parliament; provided none of 
the king's ſubjects ſhould ſuffer in their perſons, liberties and 
eſtates, nor any of his majeſty's proclamations, laws or cuſtoms 
ſhould be ſubverted. But this proviſo, was expreſſed in ſuch 
ambiguous terms, that it was no difficult matter for the king to 
counteract or ps evade it. A power was alſo given to the council 
of the king's ſucceſſor, if the ſucceſſor was under age, to iſſue 
out proclamations which were to be obeyed, in the fame manner 
with thoſe ſet forth by the king himſelf. . 1. 1. 


When the parliament was prorogued, the: king, being appre- 


henfive that the archbiſhop might be diſtreſſed. about the law. of 


5 
+ 


the fix articles which had paſled againſt; his opinion, and thro a 
fear of having diſpleaſed his majeſty by his oppoſition, ſent the 
lord vice-gerent and the dukes of Noxrorx and g vH to dine 


b with 
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With him at Lambeth, and to encourage him with an Ince of 


which ſuch complaints were grounded; but he would not {6 


lordſhip indeed might beſt ſpeak of the cardinal, for he knew 


melious and reproachful language. The atchbiſhop, and the 


wy fatal and importiint confequences. 
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the king's conſtant kindneſs. They executed their commiſſion 
very faithfully, and the archbiſhop was not inſenfible of this 
teſtimony of the king's eſteem. The lords made him 

compliments on their own part, for the gravity, the learning, 
and the cloquence, with which he had oppoſed the fix articles, 
and which were much admired by thoſe who differed from 
him. The lord CRoMweLL in particular told him, that the king 
made this difference between his grace and all his het councel- 
lors; that when complaints were brought againſt any of the 
reſt, his majeſty admitted them, and exam ined into the facts on 


much as lend an ear to any complaints againſt his grace. From 
hence he paſſed on to other compliments, and in particular to 
draw a parallel between the archbiſhop and cardinal Wolszr; 
in which he faid, that the one loſt his friends by his pride and 
haughtineſs, and che other gained his enemies th his gentleneſs 
and humility. The duke of NoreoLs replied to this, that his 


| 

| 

| 
him well having bern long his man. CRO WELL, nettled at { 
this reflection, made anſwer, that tho he had ſerved cardinal b 
Wolsk v, yet he never liked his manners; and tho he intended, l 
if the cardinal's attempt on the popedom had ſucceded, to have k 
refuſed going with him to Rome, yet he knew the dude n de- - 
termined to bear him company thither. The duke of Nozrorx 5 
ſwore with a great oath that he lied, and gave him other contu- 


other company, were put into great diſorder with this quarrel; 

and at their interpoſition, the duke and the vice-gerent were in 
all appearance reconciled: but it laid the foundation of ſuch an 
enmity between theſe two great miniſters, a8 was attended with 


11 48 


In a ſhort time after this gracious ne Beh the "ey his 
majeſty ſent for the archbiſhop, ' in order to talk with his grace 
himfelf about the law of the fix articles, which he had fo ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed, and with reputation from his enemies,. in the 
houſe of lerds. The archbiſhop having delivered himſelf with 
great freedom on this ſubje he" Kin gr 
haps in his judgrnent, e his grace Ys put all his arguments 
in 1 that his majeſty might give them a further confide- 

1 22 4 was a crime which might bring 2 
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8 compfeated; and the king had che reputation both at home 
and” abroad of having phindered the church in a ſacri eg 
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without making any r 1g for their being e 2 To 
e of the ce Mi t towards the Mere 6 Nc 7 

the parliament 1 jet 75 to gratify e 14 no 10ns, 1 5 
examining the motives or lch co what he requ 
Thus not content with the Wee F e Abbies he 850 th 
ofpitals tö be next furteridered, and giver crown. But 
viſt Hanky Was thus Buffed wich Bis Gemen Affairs, 5 was 
not Inattetitive* to what palted abroad? and finding that 4 
ture between the emperor and the German Proteſtants Was Yo! no 
great diſtance, he ſent freſh *ambaſſadars to the princes 3” 
heating much of the r of the 3 ANS oF) Cleve 1 
ctined to ally himſelf with*th But the © prifices an 
ſwered, as they had done vor ues that the ſole ten of thei 
league was to maintain, the Principles of their religion: and as 
che king hac made ſo fevete à law, abotit communibm in one 
kind, the *cclibacy of *the clergy, d private maſſes, they 'could 
enter into no further correſpondence” with bim; unleſs a ſtatute 
which differed fo muclr from their doctrine was mitigated or with- 
drawn.” er whoſe will Was a law in England, andto whom 
every body ffoo without heſitatioti;” was not a little offended 
at this obſtir macy of the ces: and Garvin, dread- 
ing above all things an union with chis leag e, took an occaſion 
to vert! 7 — it, #- is vanity in in the moſt 
ſenſible p 1-4 told hin, it Was below wk Tipnity 


to. rw ns x IDEA as tty princes of Germany to diQate 
8 ie majeſty 7e was e in Eur 9575 
int] tlie bufineſs of * ak 


Wich dite and ſome other weak 
6 2 pre- 
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ꝓretendes, dhe iirritatedb the King againſt the doague, untl aigreat 


iotdnefrenfurd] hrrwiem li m and the ꝓrcteſtants. An drvitides 
'of>this. ate wodldchaverbegncimore! pre; 


Wal kde ger nils. 
4 ee if-vhentdhbilhoþ'hud. not guat do ecodrter- 


they — — in om Hure een 


are bim 0 HD ο eανõh0⁰νν __ 2 Balz, of 
4 cnt. 10 ED b ni 19 97. 25 al) nds bareois vt gd 
0) The was jeabou 8 jeakots bE-hibHptemary wo fires agree, that 
be. Gmlitted ich Wald faverto:Jupport , vor! chat 


bf che juſtycr ofl)that! mite:! Henice 
to fogpeft| to him che ne of the 
nt which zoold uh 
they had entertiined 'of the 
bible had been fet up in 

ferupled to gead the 


ud en. he 
C teck outa 
free uſe f te ptarts, Ass th 
Aeceide his the falfery 
pop t nutte. It is true the 
Utrohes'a yea! before : but usr many p- 
ſaipturts: publicly,! leſt they Thould ba- of herbſy, che 

therefore moved whe: Ping, ihat the-peaple e might have 
Leave to Huben bible in weir houſes Xo.vedd at theircleffure, an 
order e Oohvinte m that the authority of the {ct 
of :Rotkie a wo Hundi in tl ved uf GOD. The 
ef: WIId Es peweiving the, tendlencye ofthis: ſtratngem of | 
CHAN s, und chat this Aiketprib Ns wesoyo en 
algadl he couldiw dwert Hüfn Ho K. Pie 


bifn ep 1 — ſtkær ar 
iel authority of the ant —— ——— 


which io roars or Sls tor lee notiee* wwritinps f | the 
They de one e eu e 

and the king to the debate. At: laſt; 

ceiving 3 — olfeced/with much :modeſty by 


OKaNVEn, e þ but aa afectdtion of ic with much fubs 
rely in le oppotetty dis t jefry rohe aſtihy, and cebuki 


Gabines with owe: * Eidp hm Xhe-aruhbi 
at dd Wipeticowved captain, und ought not tb he preg 
fteſhl rien ad -rmwviced. . — 5 
I WRIGh the! = 

by — 1 one — — | 
CROMWELL by letters patent. 

Tobe kg lar - 0p determimell- 10 harry r ugain, and ah 
allianceavithithe ef Ned and — —.— 
his intereſt i His vitdvs« 


e 

— 4 915 10 HI 2 cd 475 ln s * 7 hs at 
gage with the lady wt. whos 
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went no further than a contract between the fathers, which 
the king's ambaſſadors objected to; and which was promiſed to 


| Loxrain, i in order to ſtop any further proceedings. Acta 
baſſadors of the — of CLR VRN were ſummoned. Here in 2 


. archbiſhop of CanTaRBURY, and the biſhop: f Dunnax, being 


COM ELL, and the miniſters of Cleve, the king was married to 


3 
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painter had ſent over, but too much bee It ſeems 


there had been a treaty: of marriage negotiated between her and 
the prince of Lon]; but 2. both under age, and! it 


had too themſelves annulled. This was a matter however hic 


be fully cleared, when ſhe came over, in due form of 1 law. Up- 
on this tlie l was concluded, and ſhe was brouglit over to 
England in the latter end of the year fiſteen hundred and: thirty 
nine. But when the king firſt ſaw — and found none of thoſe 
charms which he was led to believe ſhe had, he took an incura- 
ble averſion to her, and reſolved if it was poſſible to break off the 
match. But his ae at that time 0 the eg x je 
German princes o very: neceſſary to e could 
ſafely put ſuch an affront upon the dukes: her brothers as ot 
would be. He expreſſed; the great trouble he was in: to many 
of his ſervants, particularly to CRoMwELL; and was determined 
to try what he could make of the precontract with the prince of 


this affair was brought before the council, to lid the am- 


formal inſtrument they proteſted, that the cohtract was in the 
minority of the prince — the lady ANN, when they could 
give no conſent, and was by the joint approbation of their parents 
annulled, as it was -regiſtred in the chancery of Cleve The 


called upon to give their opinions, agreed there was nothing in 
ſuch a contract to prevent the . of a th egking s mar- 


riage with that lady. Accordingly, bein preſic.cuch1to it by 


— Dm 8 


her, tho with a diſlike that was viſible to all about him. The 
day after, he told C(oòWa LL, that he had not conſummated 
his marriage; and that his averſion was encreaſed to ſuch a de- q 
groe, that he believed he never ſhould. I have:abbreviated this L 
tranſaQtion, | which is, foreign: to church hiſtory, as much 1 Wi © 
could; it being neceſſaty to ſay fomething of. ir ther the rade ſe 
inderflarid an event nnn ee, 13-20 F/+ 


* *, * 
„ 
4 4 


» 
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In about three months after, has x was a meeting of the par- 
harnent, at which- the dord chancellor deelared the buſineſs re- 
lating; to che ſtate ſor which the king Had called them 3 and the 
vice- gerent ſpoke concerning the affairs of religion; he told 
them, dit there hn, * F Whiet his majeſty ſo wach def 
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as an entire union among his ſubjects, in which he placed his 
great ſecurity ; but ſome incendiaries oppoſed it as much as the 
| king promoted it; and between raſhneſs on one hand, and in- 
veterate ſuperſtition on the other, great diſſenſions had ariſen. 
Theſe were enflamed with the reproachful names of papiſt and 
heretick; and tho they had now the word of Gop in all their 
houſes, yet they Rudicd rather to juſtify their paſſions out of it, 
than to direct Abeir lives. In order to remove theſe diſſenſions, 
his majeſty had apppinted ſome biſhops. and divines, to draw 
up an expoſition of thoſe things — of were neceſſary for the 
inſtitution of a Chriſtian man; and others, to examine the 
ceremonies which might be retained, as being of good uſe: and 
this being done, he was determined to puniſh all thoſe who 
ſhould tranſgreſs againſt. the eſtabliſhed. opinions, of what fide 
ſoever they mi ht be. The lords approved of the commiſſioners 
named by the king; and ordered that they, ſhould proceed in the 
examination intended without any delay. The next .. buſineſs 
before the parliament, was ſu — the knights of St. John 

95 eruſalem % Who « at their farſt foundation were to be 
thoſe who went in a e the holy land, and were at 
Malta dependent on — emperor and the 


chi time the knights of 


It was not th therefore thought proper to let theſe have any 
PRs a houſe in England, who were ſubject to a foreign power 
at enmity with his majeſty ;; and as they were not willing 0 
ſurrender it, the king was inclined to force them by act of 
lament. Accordingly they were ſuppreſſed by an act of this 
ſeſſions, which gave the revenues, of the houſe to the king; who 
allotted a $a to the prior of a thouſand wen a Ts hs 
W allowances to the Ea yy 


* 
} #4 ' 


Whil the arliament * was s thus going; a on in a their buſinek under 
the direction of lord CrouwzL:, whom the king had in this ſeſſion 
made earl of ex, the duke of NogzoLs. accuſed. him of high 
treaſon at the council table, arreſted him in his majeſty's name, and 
ſent him priſoner to the tower: Tho this ſtorm had probably been 


gathering for ſome time, yet CRO LL. had no ſuſpicion of it 
9 pon n him. To. account. for che ſudden diſgrace of this 


cipal hand in n the 5 marriage, as almoſt ; 

te account. for it, is, 2 N unſatisfactory and abſurd. 
| id, kt is unſatisfactory, becauſe it not an adequate cauſe of his 
E majeſty's yielding him to the bloc - and it is abſurd, becauſe in 
at ts ry een opulent, ve moni der the ng 


Vol. II. e marriage, 


csurſe of. thitgs," ant they" only waited for an 
fie him! herne 


edunterwoerk the chärmé of che young lady, ud 


chat he muſt have been il ſerved y His 


ideting the 
of "Henry; and that he: had no 75 for a tx 


— had aeg uitted- e E hi employments: be 


10 hte E ET'ELESEFADTICHL  BoorN? 
„he advanced him to the dignity of Carl of Eſſer 
The truth die this -ritviſter had marry” enemies in the natural 
opportunii to 
home: The duke of) Nokrozu" hag determi 7 i 
probably ftom ehe quirre? Which they had at Lambeth? and 
OG KIR 'schew advaneemment to the carldem] we thay ſuppoſe, 
did Hot aba8' the envy that his honours- and emplldymtents had 
before occaſioned." But the true ręeiſon; Fa apptehe d, why the 
duke of Non pol ventured to attack him at Vr Julie and 
why He king gave Him up to the duke's' reſentment, is, that hi 
majeſty Was no-ꝗ) enatouted of Mis Howanpy ni tece to the duke 

3 Wo was e as much b) her uncle, as the 
ferayed the king, | His grace probabl y finding His intereſt, this 
advanced; and fearing) perhaps cat Cc hn 5 be r= i 


never; the time ied puſn Him: - As — — | 
| nity, the uke repreſented to xs majeſty th 
See number of diſaffected people in tſie 
yet it was ard: to believe, tliat a\pritice like him'would re gh 
vive occaſion of diſcontent Which made every body Glu 
Alter, who had n6 
doubt abuſed his confidetite: that the publick hatt accuſed” him | 
of many things, which, conſidering how the Kin "Had loaded 
him with favours; - müde him'eminently guilty, if e allegations 
wett true that were brought againft Him "that if 0 particular 
fact could be proved upon Hum; it was a very eat crime in it- 
ſelf, to alem the hearts of hi taft 8 0 from their 
loyalty; and therefore he took the ffectlom to tell His His" majeſh; 
that the beſt way to regain the affections of his" people was to 
ſacrifice a miniſter who was ſo much dctcited. by them. What 
the duke of Noor Rad thus wem Ret 
ſeonded from: his dfirudtions by his niece,” the king 
reſslvecdd to marty: and cn Hckle wayward ya! ge 


Would throwi off any odium from Himel by 9 — Him with 
cruelty, it is nb wandler that CSO WIL s kneimies were ſo ſuc- 
ceſeful again Re m. The next day it, thi 
good archbiſfiop who lad aba 5s entertfined a friendfhip : for 
Hirn ac had her learnt to forfake 4 Mitliſter becauſe he was in 
. W ee 2 in h a muagtüßel 

Aligetice the earl in ce. d preſervation, 
the love he bote _—_ the King? 600 ity and faccefs of 


* thought 
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chodght no king ef BxorakD;- he farc, had ever Beer fo, bay 
8 
25 


in a ſervant, upon which account his grace had. loved” 
one vl toved-the king above All — if he wif a't 
would he a mutter vs Joy to Ks grace that he was 
but h carheſtly praye Gop to ſend hig majeſty ſuch- 4 ca 
in his Read; vs eg, and wild ſerve lift as che carl had done. 


There I Hoching ean ſhevw möte the firmmeſ of Cranuai's friends" 


ald the true greatneſs 'of his mind TiAl pporting a man 
— 2 when AlÞ the world had N than this letter to 
HREN We was f all: rtidfkinid\ the Möft⸗ apa tient of” con - 
dion But 8 all in vam The Tl of Gch LL was 
dectevd:: [aid hey ho had fervilely complied | with * king's 
pleaſire,”cit progutitig Port's, felations to be att aden 
their bing brought to give an afiſwer or to . theit defence, 
i a0, Meet ntder he Fin ſeverity 3, a ſeverity: ch _ 
nevere hee known in wien all he. 15 le! to the” king 
will had procured it to pals in une cz and 7 in t 
opinion of moſt people, he was permitted by pro 
out any Proof o guilt againſt him, to be, cxomplrly * | 


9 * 


Ys 2 A NCQ 1152030 
Phe fall of ru ak: was the'p elude to hy king TIO 
aki majeſty had! alteady Tei undder 7 preterice of 


better Air; to ex A Won | made, and* aſſented 
tor in th ouſt ef lords, chat ati addrefs be bay to his 
majeſty-1 eſiritg hit to permit his ; marriage” vith the gueen to 
be examihed into, the of CanTrxitey, Be lord 
chancellor and ſome other peers; were, ſent down to the com- 


mob to-defire-their Eneutrence in ſuch an addteſs. This bei 


agreed to, the whole houſe of lords with twenty commone 
waited upon the king; where fuch a folemn farce was acted oH 
detk ſides- a8 T Wild wiſh not to Feilte After What has been 
ſvch of che arbitrary rule of ENV, and how much all his fub- 
s Mocd in in ame of his imperious Rur 1b A e 


AU 
concert Ne l King had 
bufine And As their ho te ig Ka 
tom theniſclves;-rione of 885 was trüc, they tell hit er they the 
had u matter of. che greateſt evnſequeric t to propoſe to him ; 
great; that they muft firſt his rriajef would: ve them leaye 
to merelit. Tie did. o and they" "he would or rigs 
«trial te be made of tlie Pe „ The Kiy 
dam Lane delt; and that he 
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this ſolemn. mockery; he made a deep nden as in the pre- 


Fence of Gop, — he ſhould conceal. no circu 


1 that C 
lated to it, and that there was nothing he held 

ary of Gon,. the good of the 8 and the * 
tion oy truth. He then agreed, that the matter ſhould be re- 
ferred to. the convocation ; who appointed a committee to exa- 
mine witneſſes. The ſubſtance of the whole evidence, and their 
reaſoning. on it, amounts to theſe three particulars : that there 
had been à precontract between the queen and the prince of 
LORRAIN; which was. not fully cleared; becauſe it did not ap- 
pear. whether, the eſpouſals were made by. the parties themſelves 
or in words of the preſent tenſe: That the king. having married 
the queen againſt his will, he had not given a pure inward and 
compleat conſent ; and. fince a man's act is only what is inward, 
extorted or "forced promiſes do not bind: That his majeſty bad 
neyer conſummated his marriage with her; and the whole na- 
tion had a great intereſt. in the king's having: more iſſue, which 
be could, never have by the WF: — 

There 35101 no difficulty i in conceiving why the popilh party 
ſhould drive on this divorce with all their might; in order to 
get rid of an alliance with the proteſtant princes of Germany, 
and to make another with the houſe of Nox rol x, which they 


were ſure would protect them againſt their enemies, and in the 


end perhaps mig ight lead the king back to Rome. But there is a 
difficulty 1 in accounting for Ke conduct of Cranuss, and his 
friends in the convocation, upon this occaſion. The archbiſhop 
had pronounced i in council-before the marriage, that there was no 
weight in the objection of the precontract, and that it ought to 
be no obſtacle. If the ſecond reaſon took place, it would open 


ſuch a door to inſincerity, perfidy and fraud, that there could be 


no ſuch thing as public treaties or agreements, nor any ſafety in 
private contracts; ſince if one of the parties pretended he was 
not willing and his. conſent was not inward, 14 was. furniſhed 
with an excuſe to break looſe from all engagements. As for the 
third reaſon, which was taken from the want of conſummation, 
they had all TREE, forgotten what the king alledged in the procel 
of his divorce from Carnaxinz, that — was not ne- 
12 to render the marriage valid: and there was evidently no 

ty of annulling this, under colour that the king was not 
pleaſed to lie with 1 — queen; eſpecially when he had * un- 
doubted heir already. But whether CRANMAMEE“s 


Dok with the fall of Crow, and he complied out f fa 
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as well as the reſt, , or what were his motiyes for aſſenting, we 


cannot tell: the whole convocation, it is certain, without one 


diſagreein vote, the marriage null, and that the 
_ lady were e Ho "This: was the * bog 
iece of e amidſt an un parallelled ſeries of, it, that 
Hat everf had from his clergy ; F — the only excuſe that can 
be made for it, is, that theſe reaſons were as juſt and weighty, 
thoſe which were uſually admitted by the court of Rome for 7 
divorce. The truth is, the King was reſolved upon any terms to 
get rid of the queen; and the convocation were reſolyed not to 
offend him. But if the clergy were ſo mean, as to profiituts 
themſelves and the cauſe of truth and juſtice to the king's 
ſions, the parliament were not behind them. The archbi op 
and GanDinEr reported the ſentence of the convocation to the 
lords; and they ſent the two prelates on the ſame errand to the 
houſe of commons: in conſequence of which, a bill for an- 
nulling his majeſty's s marriage with the lady Ann of Cleve, was 
brought in, and pa ed, wi zout 2 Tho the king did 
not think it neceſſary to aſk her . n whilſt he was me- 
ditating t the diyorce,. yet he. 1 the lord chancellor and ſome 
other peers to demand her « to what had bees” Gave by 1115 


parliament and clergy-. {4 quot 25 e 7 TOY | 
herſelf, a little, 


2 


2 with the news at 


ve her conlent and Approbation of 4 ſentence under 28 
SE pul acce pe. the bn of wink 1 Þ 


of his Aillike ; 5. [with 155 rot was ” pr 2 of ber 
enjoying much fe Wy asa u 8 8 Le 
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This grand affair e thus ad; jute, the ere 


pointed to examine the do 
ould buch wich his ; majelty's a 
ticular Nag. been enumerated Wt 
the contraty notyithſtanding ; 3 
be done by them w which. was, contr 
Vor. II. 1 ff 


act, e one of 8 

to the marriage. of the cler r ineontin 
women; changing g the a * or both. 7 19 65 5 into 
a forfeiture of 18 zoods * e 8 

this act yas paſſed, 5 ED 85 

motion was made and a bill weght in accordin TEE 

of lords, to give the force ol a law to what the © m mI 


and. Ceremoni 
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chen in tbr? T. ir imponibhe 15 rGadWheliour münden Che 
K Havery this 2 erit was held in By HENM F; Which inveſted 
Em with the infalibility take "fron the Pope, "atid tlot only gave 
Bim Ad er oper t .cohfc ences of "his People, but over their 
ties d. forties. 91 the olle Hand, they Were er joined to 
fibmitt to the k ir i matters ef. religion, * an) law or 
Atom 6 Ee og notwithſtanding : and ori the other, they 
Were forb1 ell do 45 / thing contraty-r to. the laws of the rein 
chen in force Thus they wee late to be proſecuted by virtue 
of this ; faite, whether againſt law they 'obeyed'the king, or in 
555 ERC is the law they refuſed to comply with his will. But 
de an bares if this rei reign are full of t ele cofitradidtions ; in- 
ferted e with 2 deſig n to keep all ecdehiaſtical Proceed- 
inis unde er th it{pedtion « f 1 2 Reina cotirts, ſince they are the 
87 expound FFP of. ads of of patliament. But, a8 tho HzNar had 
TY al eat 8 of "ſhame, ® arid "FP A mind to let the world. ſee, that 
ae, lay black 48 5 5 atid' His His. parliarhent, would confirm 
it, the f. ot "act Which pat paſſed iti tis f ſions Wis to declare, that 
alter SY pier ze Was Confuteithated, * nd pretence of a precoh trac, 
Gf afy, degrees ITY Kindred: of alliinice” nor mettibtied ; in the Nip 
die, tis > "hi Ha be made” uſe” of to Ami it.“ Could the perla 
meat NE ting forget, that he had conſummated his mar- 
ge with "ANN BOLEvN,. and thata pfeconttack Was made uſe of, 
Fo | pretended | . to diſſolve his marri: Fe, and to Ul iti- 
Watize his dall nter ö. Whatever Were his wan motives t to theſe 
Gnkradicter) OP of } parliament," "tas delign in Allowing the n mar- 
riage of a de greœs 0 if Eiadred f rohabited only 'by canon law, Was 
evidet atly, to. ke . Kee "martiage” With Miſs How az 
couſin german to ANN BorEVN ; Which would have been: an 4. 
liance not conformable to that w. * 


11 e eee a ended, c cbnvocaden of the provi 
VVV g ob 'of four ſhillings in the 
peta of at etc 52 70 be pid in the yen; 


5 as 25 155 15 e faid, : s ir! 0 1 Japp 1 . 
18 ing 4 d> theit preſent very gracioully, 

25 tcohtirmbd it.” "IThers b ud doubt but ths 
thei A Eraſe ih ; c e "hat the 


armen " Uther did Kot, 6r would Hot, 13 95 Hint; 2 
vg e e r Yu 
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28 large 8 if hel had been engaged in an! pehſive 
nan + — 8 che cout: of;;firffibruits, and 
tothe; und an at qu bee the pay mant and recdyary of een 
16 lay un pοpigtons When theſe bills, ant. forge ochem which, 
—— made yang for the Tayalf 2 legt, 
che king SITING „with an exception-.to. Sent 
b ee 3 pang the - be IN 
Rument. 54 01 K Gawols Of 30 emu Ta (21111280 22 II. el "oY 
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0. As OHν]·ꝰĩN˖ʒĨ $-exccution had been delayed: fan ſome wenksy 
and he had uſed all his endeavours to fave. bimſelt chat he could, 
he was not without:hopes:of having a pardon. The king was 4 
moved witll a letter that he wrote to his, majeſty, that he ordered: 

r id he'red:touhim: :thrice but his enemies had gone tos far to 
| it hib ta be oreſtored to the king s: favour, which! wpld 
ent in thæir own deſtruction. The duke ef Nox r 
therefore and Gm fe οndẽd by the charms of Miſs How: 
Aud „ prevaileil on the king at length. tor ſign a Watrant for- his 
ekd6mion; at- the diſſolutiom af the parliament 3 which was. par 
ferinbd-with| greatbarbarity.n In this anger died rthe gar G 
Ess raiſed; from a vary, mitai original, by the ſtrength of; 
natural parts, his atlroĩtnoſs cn buſiieſa, ad hib ablolute 
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ers thought he did but half their buſineſs; and that he did not. 
6xert himſelf with any of that zeal and application for the cauſe, 
which he uſed to grow rich and great and to ſecure the favour 
of the king. Thus he fell under the weight of popular odium, 
ſays biſhop BURNET, father than of guilt. The charge againſt 
him was general, ſupported by no proof, believed at the time 
by all -impartial - people to be groundleſs ; and if not ſuſpected 
to be ſo by his enemies, why was he not allowed to hear it, and 
to ſpeak in his vindication? He was certainly too deſirous of 
wealth and honour, and he might take ſome- unjuſtifiable, tho 
not illegal ſteps, in order to procure: them. They might poſſibly 
too be meaſures which were a warrantable foundation for his 
removal as a miniſter ; but there was nothing-/in his condud 
from firſt to laſt that could excuſe his enemien for bringing him 
to the block. The great, and the only crime in his adminiſtra- 
__ was the abſolute ſubmiſſion which he paid ta the king's will 
every thing; which indeed might be the parent of FW. other 
ions but for which he was not ſtrictly anſwerable. Let chi 
offences however towards the people have been what they might, 
er it is certain that he had done nothing that could offend the 
Whatever he did as a miniſter, he did to pleaſe or obey 
his Waſter F and the execution of the earl of EssEX will be an 
indelible ſtain upon tlie memory of this monarch. Had he had 
alittle more courage of mind, and leſs attachment to wealth and 
power, he would probably have loft his intereſt with the king, 
but then he would have ſaved his life. Notwithſtanding the 
haſte he was in to acquire riches, yet he was very charitable to 
che poor; and we are told by Srow in his- ſurvey of London, 
chat he has often ſeen himſelf above two hundred people re 
E.. lieved plentifully twice a day at tlie lord Gx OEL L's gate.” 
To ſpeak of him impartially, he had many noble qualities far 
above his birth, and equal to the ſtation in which the King had 
placed him : and if he was not one of the beſt miniſters for the 
people which England had ever ſeen; et he had. more wiſdom, 
diligence, -Faithfulrils and experience, than any king of Eng- 
land had ever met With in a miniſter; Tus is C Cranmuk's Uf 
mony of him to the king and if it  hadcbeen;/Crouw:u's 
33 fortune, to have -ſerved 4. prince of lefs imperiouſneß, 
ee than ___ v, he would have had a better 
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Serbe 2 of the reſormatiomii fell with the earl of Esst; 
aud indeed it was a hard matter for the archbiſhop to keep 
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ground he had got. He had been named in the houſe of com- 
mons as the ſupporter of all the hereſy that was in England; and 


the popiſh party imagined, that they had done but half their 
work in deſtroying Co EIL, if they did not ſend CRAxAER 
after him. The king, that he might ſhew how even he held the 
ballance between the parties, ordered a. ſtrange execution in a 


few days after that of the | carl of Ess Ex, which people were 


much perplexed with. At the ſame time and place were burned 


and hanged three prieſts for ſowing hereſy, and perverting | the 


ſcriptures ; four others for maintaining the pope's authority, and 
holding a correſpondence with cardinal Pol ; and three more 
for denying the king's ſupremacy. But notwithſtanding this 
ſeverity towards the papal intereſt as well as the reformation, the 
hopes of GaRDINER and his aſſociates were much encreaſed with 


the fall of CrRomweLL and the advancement of the new queen; 


which his majeſty publicly owned about this time: and indeed the 
change of counſels at court from theſe two events were ſoon per- 
ceived, to the great grief of all who wiſhed for a reformation. 


But luckily, the king was diverted for ſome time by other affairs 


at home and abroad from attending to thoſe of religion. 


Ihe eccleſiaſtical committee as above mentioned, appointed by 
the king and confirmed in parliament, gave the laſt finiſhing to 
a book, which had been partly prepared two or three years 
before, © for the neceſſary erudition of a Chriſtian man.“ It 


would be tedious and diſagreeable to give the reader even an 


abſtract of this performance, which was wrote in a plain and 
nervous ſtile, adapted to weak capacities, and in the parts relating 
to practiſe was well executed. But there were ſo many abſur- 
ditics of the old religion ſtill retained, ſo much metaphyſical 
Jargon about the merit of good works, about the eſſential parts 


and conſequents of faith, about free will and grace, that this 
book, - inſtead of promoting the reformation, viſibly. put it back. 


As ſoon as this work was preſented to the king he ordered it to 
be publiſhed ; and it was probably more an explanation of the 


King's religion than of any other man's in the kingdom. It de- 


clared the national church to be a compleat body, with power 


.to reform hereſys, and to do every thing that was neceſſary for 
preſerving its own purity, - or governing its members; in which 
the popiſh party were not pleaſed. But on the other hand, 


tranſubſtantiation, private maſſes, - and communion in one kind, 


were ſtrongly aſſerted; in which the reformers were diſſatisfied. 
The changes which the other committee made, appointed for 
. a 8 ere 24 f the 
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the ceremonies, were only the razure of ſome offices and collect 
in which the pope was prayed for, with a new primmer for the devo- 
tions of the common people; and fo it was not thought neceſſary 
to reprint the maſs book. After the explanation made by the 
other committee had been ſeen and r of by the parlia- 
ment, the king cauſed it to be republiſhed with a preface of hi 
own before it, declaring that as hypocriſy and ſuperſtition were 
purged away by ſetting forth the ſcriptures to his people, ſo a 
ſpirit of ' preſumption, diſſenſion, and carnal liberty, was break- 
ing in: to correct which he had ordered this book to be wrote 
and publiſhed, requiring his people to read and print it in their 
hearts, and to pray to Gop to grant them the ſpirit of humility 
for receiving it aright. The zealots of the old religion began now 
to puſh the king to uſe greater ſeverities againſt hereticks: and 
BoxNRR, who had hitherto taken the fide of the reformers, 
which he thought the readieſt way to preferment, being now in 
the ſee of London, began to ſhew himſelf. He procured many 


to be indicted upon the bloody ſtatute, which by an order from 


the ſtar chamber were diſcharged. But there was one inſtance of 
his cruelty in bringing an ignorant illiterate boy to the ſtake, by 
obliging the grand jury with oaths and menaces to find him 
guilty againſt their judgment, which if the many ſtains of his 


de life had not daſhed all particular ſpots,” fays biſhop Buzxer, 


©« was ſufficient to blemiſh him for ever.” 


About the end of the year fifteen hundred and forty, the 
monaſtery of Weſtminſter was turned into a biſhop's ſee, . with a 
deanry, twelve prebends, and officers for 'a cathedral. There 
were five more erected afterwards at Cheſter, Gloceſter, Peter- 
borough, Oxford, and Briſtol ; the preambles to their foundation, 
being for the moſt part the ſame with that to the act of parlia- 
ment empowering him to erect them, which has been already 
recited. The cathedrals founded for priories were at this time 
alſo converted into collegiate churches, conſiſting of deans and 
prebendaries. But as all this came far ſhort of what the king 
had once intended, fo the deſign of the archbiſhop was diſap- 
pointed by the channel in which theſe foundations run. He in- 
tended to have reſtored the cathedrals to what they had been at 
firſt, to be colleges and nurſeries for the dioceſe ; in which there 
ſhould be readers of languages arid divinity, in order to train up 
young clergymen under the biſhop's eye, who might promote 
them to benefices according to their deſerts. But the archbiſhops 
credit and intereſt at court was then fo low, that he had it not * 
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his power to carry this project, noble as it was, into execution. 
The king had no miniſter about him that had any influence over 
him, and age and indiſpoſition increaſed his imperious temper, 
ſo that every thing he did afterwards towards a reformation was 
by fits and ſtarts, backwards and forwards, as the humour led 
him. The new book of the biſhops which was in truth the 
king's own religion, and perhaps the king's own religion only, 
was made the ſtandard for all his ſubjects in matters of faith and 
doctrine; and whatſoever was not agreeable to it was judged he- 
retical, whether it leaned to one fide or the other. In a ſhort 
time after endowing the new biſhopricks, there was another im- 
preſſion of the bible in a larger volume, reviſed by CoverDaLE 
afterwards biſhop of Exeter, and a preface added to it by Cx AN- 
MEr. The king iſſued a proclamation, requiring all the curates 
and inhabitants of every town and pariſh to provide themſelves a 
copy of it in ſix months, under a penalty of forty ſhillings a 
month till it was provided; in order, he faid, that his people 
might perceive the power, wiſdom and goodneſs of Gov, ob- 
ſerve his commandments, obey the laws and their prince, and 
live in godly charity among themſelves : not intending that his 
ſubjects ſhould preſume to expound, or take arguments from 
ſcripture, nor diſturb divine ſervice by reading it when maſs was 


celebrating, but that they ſhould read it meekly and reverently 
for edification and amendment. 5 


At the latter end of the ſummer, the king went a progreſs 
into Vorkſhire, with his fair and beloved queen; of whom he 
was ſo much enamoured, that on his return to London, he gave 
public thanks to Gop for the happy choice he had made, and 
deſired his confeſſor to join with him in the ſame ſolemnity. 
But the next day, the archbiſhop by the advice of ſome of the 

privy council, to whom he had communicated his information, 
put a paper into his majeſty's hands, accuſing the queen of the 
moſt infamous and notorious lewdneſs both before and ſince her 
marriage. The witneſſes being examined with great ſtrictneſs 
and privacy, it appeared that ſhe had proſtituted herſelf to ſome 
of the duke of Noxrolx's domeſticks, with many circumſtances 
of the moſt . ſhameful kind; and that ſhe had repeated theſe 
practiſes whilft ſhe was on the progreſs. with the king, by the 
help and conmivance of the lady Rocnyxorp. When the archbi- 
ſhop and ſome of the other privy councellors were ſent to exa- 
mine her, the denied every thing; but perceiving the whole pro- 
grels of her incontinence had been diſcloſed, ſhe confeſſed the 


F matter 
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matter to the archbiſſiop, which he took in writing, and which 
ſhe ſigned. The king was greatly moved at this confeſſion, and 
ordered a parliament to be ſummoned for her impeachment. 
Soon after their meeting, the lord chancellor moved the upper 
houſe, to conſider the caſe the king was in by the queen's ill be. 
haviour, and propoſed that ſome of their number ſhould be ſent 
to examine her about it. When the committee made their re- 
port that ſhe had confeſſed to thein, a bill was brought in, pray- 
ing the king that the queen and her accomplices, with her bawd 
the lady Rochrokp, might be attainted of treaſon, and ſuffer 
the pains of death; and that the king would not trouble himſelf 
to give his aſſent to this act in perſon, but grant it by his letters 
patent under the great ſeal. They were accordingly beheaded on 
tower hill, the queen confeſſing her laſcivious practiſes before her 
marriage, but denying ſolemnly to the laſt any incontinence after 
that. She had not however the good fortune to be believed by 
any one, in expreſs contradiction to the confeſſion of thoſe who 
had lain with her, and were executed for it. 'The death and in- 
famy of the lady Rocyrorp led every body to obſerve the 
juſtice of Gop upon her, in being the chief inftrument in the 
deſtruction of her huſband and queen ANN, whom ſhe had brought 
to the block by her artifices and hatred : and indeed the fall of 
the queen, and the miſeries which it drew on the duke of Nox- 
FOLK and his family, were interpreted by ſome people as the 
ſcourges of heaven for their cruel proſecution of the earl of 
'E$SEX. *' | | 1 7 | 


Before the parliament: broke up, the king began to ſhew he 
intended to lay his hands on the colleges and hoſpitals as he had 
already done on the abbies. But as the local ſtatutes of moſtof 
them prevented the governors or preſidents from ſurrendring the 
lands belonging to their houſes without the conſent of the whole 
ſociety, which in ' moſt houſes could not be obtained, an act 
_ "paſſed in this parliament'to'annull the local ſtatutes of all col- 

leges and hoſpitals, and to diſpenſe with the governors or preſi- 
dents and fellows from adhering to them. But this affair was 
not entirely finiſhed till three years afterwards, in a much ſhorter 
method, as it will be related in its proper place. Whilſt the 
parliament was thus occupied in doing every tliing which the 
king required, the convocation, which was now ſitting, was 
much divided about the new tranſlation of the bible, which was 
ptopoſed to be reviewed. Many complaints it ſeems had been 
brought againſt it in hopes of getting it ſuppreſſed; * 
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the king was determined not to call it in, ſome; of the biſhops. 
moved for a new tranſlation, or at leaſt a correction of this al- 
ready extant; in which it would be eaſy to procure ſuch delays. 
as would prevent its being finiſhed: in many years, The allow- 
ing an Engliſh bible being the point which the king had fixed, 
it was impoſſible for GARDIxER to conteſt ĩt openly; but to the 
motion for a review and a new tranſlation, he added that many 
of the e, wok — * — 2 By <ither ſuch, * 
majeſty, or a cation, that they could not be 
fitly rendered. He produced a catalogue with an hundred of 
theſe words, hoping, if this motion could; be carried, the tranſ- 
lation would be ſo full of Latin words, that the people would 
not underſtand an Engliſh bible, nor diſcover the viſible oppo- 
ſition that there was between the ſcriptures and the church of 
Rome in many articles. But CRANUER, who had always his 
eye upon that party, perceiving the deſign of the ene 
WINCHESTER, and that he he ſhould not be able to carry his po 

in the convocation, procured an order from the king to —= = 
correction of the tranſlation to the two univerſities, which the 
biſhops highly reſented; and all thoſe of the province of Can- 
terbury, except Ex and St. David's, . againſt it. But 
it ſignified nothing; the king had Fil wo it to be his . ; 
and he even granted in two months. after, a privileges to a Lon - 
don bookſeller to print the bible in Engliſh; which makes it 
probable that the tranſlation. was permitted to paſs as it had ow 
before, and that he univerſities did not mine it. n 


About "this time biſbop Berman, publiſhed 3 1 
to his clergy; which having a irt in them ſo very 7 
from his own, we may ſuppoſe, I think, were impoſed upon 
him by a particular order from the king, and probably at the re- 
queſt of the archbiſhop. They contained in ſubſtance, an order 
for the clergy to read every day a chapter. in the bible with ſome 
gloſs upon it, and to ſtudy To book compiled by the biſhops: 
that no 3 ſhould be nary tr which were not examined 
by him or his officers: that they ſhould inſtruct the children of 
their pariſhes in Engliſh, that they might know how to believe 
and pray, and live according to the will of Gon: that they 
ſhould endeavour, to reconcile all wha were at variance, and be 
good examples of love and forgiveneſs to their flock : that they 
ſhould permit none to go to taverns or alehouſes and uſe. un- 
lawful: games on Sundays, or holy-days, in time of dige 
ſervice: that they. ſhould: 177077 the e of their function 

Vol. II. ; decently 
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decently and diligently, uſe no unlawful gutes, nor g0/telal6; 
houſes and taverns but upon urgent neceſſity : that no plays bor 
interludes ſhould' be acted in their a ee that when 
hed they ſhould explain the whole geſpel and epiſtle forthe 
Ar acocrding to the opinions of ſome Jeartied doctor of the 
church, inſiſting chiefly on thoſe places h E Hay ftir up the 
people to good works and prayer, and in which they may explain 
the en e of the church: and that notie ſhould be permitted 
to preach under the degree of a biſhop who had het obtained a 
licence from the king ot himſelf. | may com- 
prehend the reaſon of the two laſt: der - this time 
of the world appear a little extraordinary, it may be proper to 
inform him, that when popery prevailed in England, there were 
few or no ſermons except in lent, when the friars laid themſelves 
out with much devotion and ſolemnity to raiſe the people into a 
fervour by their enthifiaſm. The rendency- of their ſermons 
was to extoll the laws and ceremonies of the church, and not tb 
acquaint tliem with the word of Gov," or with tlie Graph 
the laws in our Saviour's goſpel. On the other hand the refor- 
mers took great cate to inſtru the people in the Fandarmenta 
of Chriſtianity with which they had beers ſo little aoquaitited/i 
times paſt : and "this new way of | preaching,” affording à great 
deal of knowledge as well as exhortations- do holy living, was 
run aſter by the people with prodigious zeal. But as the preachers 
were too apt to indulge their reſentments in their ſermons againſt 
the friars, for the crueky”'which they had been the cauſe of to 
their friends, it was thought proper that none ſhould be per- 
mitted to preach, out of their e Ons withour a 
prone 797 ON DIST d 2s ; 
5. Loom 22% Ati muy 7 
The 'aridbithoy '» was not eng n his 1 care wy ths moſt 
eminent men {hould be licenced as itinerant preachers ;' but as 
in that age bf ignorance a Tutficierit number could not be 
found for the whole nation, they would not intruſt the inſtruc- 
tion of the people to thoſe who were not approved of; and fo 
it was ordered that none ſhould preach without a licthce. Lo 
ſupply this defect, there was {et forth a book of homilies on al 
the epiſtles and goſpels for the year; containing a plain paraphraſc 
of thoſe portions of ſcripture, with many practical exhortations 
ariſing from them: and to theſe there were added ſermons on 
ſome particular vccaſtons, which were to be red to the co 
tion by thoſe who were not licenſed to preach. Had this 1 
continued a pt; the church vith young'men jult _ 


city of 


© ; 
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paſſions it is impoſſible, I believe, for any kind of oratory, to 
perſuade. the heart; which I look upon as the moſt important 
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in their function, and with others of ſchall abilities. For compoGir 
tion, it would in my opinion hays. been not, only More ee 
for the order, but more for the interelt of true religion. 
lieve it wall be allowed. .by every one, who undenſtands nels A 
nature and has obſerved Nhat palles in the ace en 
that there is more miſchief done by ignorant enthufſ 
than there is good done, by./the beft. I ſhall. 
particulars, in order to prove, what: 1 fay.; 2 lit, nigh) bs ba 
perhaps . invidious/ and. offeaGve 5 belides, ; 1$.1s tor 
made as we are, the fact nuiſt be ſo, and on ths. . 

grace 418 — aue be otherwiſe. I hall een aur ace 
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be more — — Were. licenſed Jay 


ying, ; en complaints 
— ht — them to the king, to writs, down what 


they 7 —5 chat they might be weed Vo + tage from 
ſuch accuſations 3 and 3 of ſermons grew into 

a practiſe in che church of Eran, " which gill then had not 
been known. Here again I muſt leave, the hiſtoty to make n 
reflexion or two vchich I hope the zeader 8 wick 
my ian: profeſſion and ther nature.,of DS zuſtiſ) . 
agree entirely with the learned hiſtorian of the: ed 5 
if we loſt the heat "2nd: cachubalnt which. tthe friars, hewed in 
their declamations by this change, yet „ return for 
it ſack. a treaſure of excellent 3 for xeaſoning? {tile 
and compoſition, as the church of CazzsT was never þleſt with 
in any country beſides, this But J have often wiſhed, I muſt 
.confels, that beſides reaſoping and. illuſtration, for: Which the ſer- 


mons in our church are deſervedly ſo much admired, it was the 
practiſe likewiſe to addreſs, the paſſions; on all the ſubjects which 
— admit of a peroration of Kang © oy The judgment; it is 


true, may be convinced by reaſoning only, and therefore reaſon- 
ing {hould always have its; place: 4 without ſpeaking. to the 


part of all our office. To perſuade. the heart, I muſt own, is a 


very difficult undertaking, neither is it always in the power, of 
eloquence to do it: but there is a power in the ſoul of man, 


which diſcerns things by other properties than either ſenſe or rea- 
ſon could diſcover in them; and if this internal fire is not kind- 


led in the preacher, he can never reach. the heart of the þearer 


in ſuch a manner, as to ſend him away with a spſolution to prac- 


tiſe what he has heard. Reaſon eldom 8 ee in a 
944 A T 


was loſt by writing down their ſermons; for which as I ſaid we 
-are well compentated, ' by the chaſtity. of compoſition, in lan- 


and to be too much wanted, to be paſſed over in a work of hy 
return to the hiſtory. + 
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light ſtrong enough for the heart and affectiom; and is too ſlow 
in its operation to raiſe any warmth in that region from whence 
are the iſſues of life. I will not preſume to ſay, that the want 
of ſucceſs which we complain of in our preaching, is in a great 
meaſure to be aſcribed to the want of proper pathetie addreſſe 
in our ſermons, in in order to keep up the attention and to touch 
the heart; but it may be aid, I believe, very truly, that the 
ſucceſs of our Maden methodiſts and of all . ſince 
chin has been in uſe, is owing principally to lettin 
hin the underſtanding, and bares va — of thoſe * 
hear them. We take, and for that very reaſon perhaps becauſe 
they have taken this way, the way directly contrary, and think 
ourſelves concerned only with the underſtanding; tho that has 
little or no ſharein directing our moral conduct. But if this is a 
defect in our method of compoſition, there is another deſect 
which I will take the liberty to mention, of ſome conſequence 
in this part of the facred function; which is a defect in the deli- 
very, and was doubtleſs introduced with this praQtice of - reading 
Sermons. The heat and fire of the declamation, which gave it 
a particular flavour of the heart and character of the ſpeaker, 


, argument, and method: and the action, and energetic force, | 
with which tlie heart inſpired the ſpeaker, has bees alſo loſt by read- | 
ing ſermons ; for which we have no compenſation, and is there- J 
fore inexcuſable. It is inexcuſable, becauſe it is of conſequence to 
our ſucceſs, and may be remedied with proper pains and application 
Let us read an oration of D&MosTHENts, or TUEtLY, in the ſame 
manner we read our ſermons ; and what impreſſion can we ſu 
it will make on our own ak, or on the minds'of thoſe who hex 
it? When a preacher therefore goes up into a pulpit, with a compo- 
ſition of cool and unaffecting reaſoning, ſuppoſe it ever fo execl- 
lent, and reads this to the people, tho not with negligence and 
blunders, yet without life or ſpirit, without being at all affected 
himſelf with what he ſays, or without ſeeming to deſire that he 
may affect his audience, let him not complain at his coming 
down of want of attention in them, or of want of ſucceſs with 

a good diſcourſe. I wiſh, for the ſake of my on profeſſon 
and of the intereſt of religion, that theſe obſervations may have 
ſome weight. They ſeemed to me of too much im 


nature, when they were wo fairly Pg out. Det 1 n now 
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The reader muſt have taken notice that in the injunctions 
above mentioned, there is a direction that plays and interludes 
ſhould not be acted in the churches: and to explain this it may 
be neceſſary to inform him, that theſe were intended to repre- 
ſent the corruptions of the monks, and ſome other tricks of the 
popiſh clergy ; and from thence they proceeded to the pageantry 
of. the worſhip practiſed in the church of Rome. - Theſe were 
therefore by an odd ſtrain of policy connived atin the churches : 
and the people, having been provoked with the cruelties and ill 
conduct of ſome of the clergy, were well enough pleaſed to ſee 
their cheats and abſurdities expoſed to public ſcorn. The clergy 
however complained, and complained with too much reaſon, of - 
this ſcandalous abuſe of places ſet apart for public worſhip, and 
the mockery of ſolemnities which many people were ſtill very de- 
vout and ſerious in the uſe of. The men of learning and piety 
amoneſt the reformers could not admit the propriety of theſe 
theatrical entertainments on ſubjects of ſuch a nature, and con- 
demned theſe petulant and licentious practiſes. But the politi- 
cal men of that party countenanced them all they could; ima- 
gining, that as contempt was one of the moſt operative affecti 
ons of the mind, nothing would ſo effectually put an end to 
thoſe abuſes which remained, as to expoſe them to derifion : the 
churches however were purged of them by one of theſe in- 
junctions. jp 1 tte hires 35 


In the beginning of the year following, a parliament was ſum- 
moned to give the king a ſubſidy for a war he intended againſt 
France, and which broke out in the following ſummer. But 
with this there paſſed an act of great importance to religion. 
It was moved for by CRAxMRER, and ſeconded by ſome of the 
biſhops : but as the emperor was then concluding a treaty with 
Henzy, the popiſh faction, which had been depreſſed ſince the 
queen s diſgrace, revived again; and GaxDbIx ER oppoſed the 
archbiſhop's motion all he could. In ſhort the whole party ſet 
at him with ſo much vigour and unanimity, that his friends on 
the bench, who had leſs courage and zeal, it may be, than his 
grace, were very earneſt with him to defer it till a better oppor- 
tunity offered. The archbiſhop, who was timid only where he 
had to do with the king, and who thought that the event of 
deſigus good in themſelves ſhould be left to the care of heaven, 
oppoſed this political prudence in the cauſe of religion, and in 


which he had brought the king to acquieſce. He was reſolved 
The Vor. II.  - 5 = 


therefore, 


the bible by TIN DAL, which is called crafty, falſe, and untrue, 


junctions, with the primmers and other books printed in Engliſh 


offence were admitted to renounce their error; for the ſecond to 


rigour againſt hereticks, their lives were ſtill in the power of the 


| The more Ozannns endeavoured to ſet forward any defgn 
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therefore, he ſaid, to puſh it as far as it would go, and he did 
puſh it with ſome ſucceſs ; tho not to that length he wiſhed, 
and eſpecially as it was clogged with ſome claufes which were 
very diſagreeable. Thus tho no books were to be printed about 
religion without a licence from the king, and no plays or inter. 
ludes were to meddle with any thing but vice and to ſet forth 
virtue, yet none were to read the ſeripture in any open aſſembhy, 
or expound it, without a licence, nor was any woman under the 
rank of a gentlewoman, nor any man under the degree of 
yeoman, to read it in Engliſh for themſelves. The tranſlation of 


was forbidden to be kept in the king's dominions, and all other 
books which were contrary to the doctrine ſet forth in the biſhop's 
book. above mentioned for the © erudition of a Chriſtian man.“ 
The annotations, or preambles, that were in other bibles, were 
to be cut out, or daſhed ; and the king's proclamations and in- 


for the inſtruction of the people, before the laſt three years, were 
to be ſtill in force. All eccleſiaſticks who taught or preached 
contrary to the doctrine ſet forth in the biſhops book, for the fir 


abjure and carry a faggot, which, if they refuſed, or fell into a 
third offence, they were to be burnt. The laity for the third 
offence were only to forfeit their goods and chattels, and to be 
liable to impriſonment during life. The party accuſed was al- 
lowed to bring witneſſes to his own purgation, which before this 
act was not granted; and the offenders were to be proceeded 

inſt within a year after the crime was committed. The 
ſtatute of the fix articles was declared to be ftill in force not- 
withſtanding this act, and the king was empowered to alter or 
repeal any proviſoe in it at his pleaſure. Notwithftanding there- 
fore the favour which ſeemed to be allowed in moderating the 


D © os ms a ano ama .ccc.c cc. 


king, as much as tho this act had not been paſſed. If the arch- 
biſhop therefore was not ſure of the king's indulgence, it is hard 
to ſay, whether he got or loſt moſt by this act © for the advance- 
ment of dne religion?” t 


which tended to a reformation,” the more he irritated the popilh 
party to contrive and attempt his ruin. They were not con- 
tent with complaining againſt him to the king the year before, 
for encouraging the preachers of herefy and the abuſes of trut 


religion 
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religion in Kent, tho it had been diſcovered to their ſhame. to 
have been a conſpiracy againſt him with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
of his own ſervants, but this year they renewed their attempt 
againſt him, by another plot at Windſor, which was deeper 
laid, and in which they — to have proceeded very far. 
The king had now taken for his fixth ' wife CarHAuI VR widow 
to the — LATIMER, and was ſpen ding the ſummer with her at 
Windfor. She was known to wiſh well to CRANMER and the 
reformation ; and for that reaſon perhaps it was thou ght proper 
that the plot againſt him ſhould thicken, and that if they did 
not ſtrike him now it might be too late, To this end, the godly 
biſhop Gazpines had made uſe of Dr. Lox po, a man much 
in CROMwWRLI's favour whilſt he was in power, but who —— now 
attached himſelf to the popiſh party as the party u 
in the court; and havingfailod in their 2 the year t 
were determined now to make ſure work. The Doctor 5 — 
been very zealous and mych employed in the ſuppreſſion of the 
monaſteries, it was no difficult matter for him to get acceſs t 
thoſe who favoured the new religion. Accordingly he inſinuate 
himſelf into the acquaintance of four people at Windler, whom 
he informed againſt ; and a commiſſion being granted, at Gax- 
DINER'S motion in the council, to ſearch all ſuſpected houſes 
for books written againſt the articles, theſe men were ſeized for 
having ſome of them; and being accuſed of having ſpoken ſome 
| words againſt the maſs, three of the four were ae, and 
burnt, notwithſtanding the late act which Cranmes got. Lox- 
DoN, fluſhed with this ſucceſs, had taken informations, with 
the help of a man of the law, againſt ſeveral perſons of quality 
. in and 3 the court, that he might at length proceed to the 
1 archbiſhop: but a packet, in which all — project was con- 
certed, being intercepted, they were ſent for and examined: and 
G like pious witneſſes moved by a true zeal for religion, they 
e denied upon oath the whole accuſation. againſt them, knowing 
nothing of their papers having been intercepted. 'The — was 
do abaſhed at the conviction of his perjury, and with the puniſh+ 
ment inflicted upon him for it, that he did not long bie 6 , 
But GaRDINER, who had eſcaped a diſcoyery of being concerned 
in this conſpir acy, was not thus to be defeated in this deſign 
againſt the primate. _ He never ceaſed therefore tq infinuate 
himſelf, and to get all his party who had any credit with the king 
to inſinuate to him, that it was great injuſtice to proſeeutę poor 
and ignorant men with ſuch ſeverity, when he permitted the 
chief ſupporter of hereſy to in in ſuch eminent favour with 


Non 
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him, and ina poſt of the higheſt dignity. Our hiſtorians aſſure 

us, that his majeſty was not pleaſed with the burning of the 

men at Windſor, when he was informed of the whole pro- 

ceeding: and being now determined to diſcover the bottom 

of the deſigns which CRANMER's enemies had entertained againſt 

him, he gave an ear to their accuſations, and deſired to know 

the particulars which were to be objected againſt him. As the 

king would never before this receive any complaint againſt the 

archbiſhop, GaRDINxER imagined that his majeſty was now aliena- | 
ted from his grace, and that the point which they had been 
labouring at ſo many years was at laſt happily gained. A long 
paper therefore of many particulars againſt CRANuER and his 
chaplains, was ſoon drawn up, and put into the king's hand with 
much confidence and triumph. Soon after his majeſty had red 
the paper, having a mind to divert himſelf in his barge on the 
river, and the archbiſhop who was informed of his being near 
the ſtairs at Lambeth coming there to pay his duty to him, the 
king called him into his barge. After ſome little diſcourſe, the 
king lamented the growth of hereſy, and the diſſenſions and 
confuſions which followed from it; acquainting his grace, that 
he intended to find out the chief encourager of theſe new opi- 
nions and to make him an example to the reſt. The archbiſhop 
ſaid it was a very good reſolution, but entreated him firſt to 
conſider well what hereſy was, that he might not condemn thoſe 
as hereticks who ſtood up for the word of Gop againſt the in- 
ventions of men. Upon this the king told his grace, that he 
was the man complained of as the chief promoter of hereſy in 
his dominions ; at the fame time putting into his hands the 
paper of accuſations which was brought againſt him. As ſoon 
as CRANMER had red the paper, kneeling down he confeſſed to 
his majeſty, that he was ſtill of the ſame mind as when he fir 
oppoſed the law of the fix articles, tho he had done nothing 
contrary to them, and defired the king that he might have a 
trial. The king then aſked him about his wife; and his grace 
confeſſed that he had a wife, but had ſent her into Germany on 
the paſſing of this act. His majeſty was ſo charmed with hi 
openneſs and integrity, that he diſcovered the whole plot that was laid 
againſt him, and inſiſted on his proceeding againſt his enemies. 
The good archbiſhop would have waved it, but the king hav- 
ing determined on it, a diſcovery was made that it was 2 
contrivance of GaRDINER's and Dr. Lonnon's, who had in- 
vited informers to appear and accuſe him falſely. The king 
was much incenſed at the diſcovery, but the archbiſhop pret- 


ſing 
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fing for no re paration, there was not much notice taken pub= 


licly 1 it. The only reſentment which his e ep | 


their lets r bro of the ung e who ha 
bee e e by ho, and aden ig dams 62 tb 


. and faithful ful for the future. I have related this 
tranſaction at ſome lengt , cho not with all its citeumiſtances, in 
order to ſhew the which  Hznav had for this 00 
biſhop, notwithiſtanding the oppoſition of his ſentiments, which 
the king would not ate m w one elſe; and that the reader 
may be convinced of the good ſpirit of Oi lunes, and that his 
ra was ſuitable to the doctrine and example of the meek 
and lowly Saviour of the world; as it becume 10 great 4 gs? 
and ſo emient a teformer of woe religion that i bone be. 


A parliament meeting ſportly after; the Scat 4 bf his 
ceſſion to the crown was patſed it it; by which it was firſt pro- 
vided to prince EDwWwͥanD and his Heir and the heirs of the 
king's preſent marriage after them, to his daughters Many and 
ELizakE TH; and in cafe they had no iſſue, or did not obſerve 
ſuch Imitations or conditions as the king ſhould appoint, it was 
then to fall to any other whom the king ſhould | appoint by his 
25 patents, or by his 12 * 33 A clauſe was 
added to en Ng oath” againſt pope's fupretnacy, and to 
maintain Ra res Wh according to this act; apainft which it 
was made treaſon to ſay of write any thing, or to the ſlander of 
any of the king's heirs named in it. Matty reflections miglit be 
made on the  alitencies in this act; but I paſs them by to 
relate the ſubſtance of another act whieh' paſſed in this purlia- 
ment, which is more pertinent to this work; ah act, to qualify 
the ſeverity of the bloody ſtatute, and to prevent any one from 
being indicted on it without the preſentment of twelve men 
upon Porn or from being impriſoned without ſuch 1 
or the king's ff warrant, and admitting the parties indicted 
to all ſuch eh enges as they were allowed in any caſes'of felony, 
None were liable to be prefented unleſs it was within a year after 
the offence, and if it was for words in + ſermon it muſt be with 
in forty days. Ae NG Am Aru overs ry ro 
beſtowed in procurii paſs the two houſes: but the 
conſpiracies, againſt n e and e of the king's ſervants 
in the former year, had greatly abated his tnajeſty's rigvur in the 
ee hereſy, and made a bill of this ſort in a manner 
neceſſary. The archbiſhop endeavonted at the ſatie time to make 
a reformation of the canon law, and to that end obtained ano 

. K k k. | ther 


that he had exerciſed once before, a general pardon paſſed with an 


ſickneſs, which is the firſt inſtance of it in England; but Avp- 


with the king at this time to make ſome more advances towards 
it: but GaRDñIN ER, who was then ambaſſador with the emperor, 
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ther a& for thirty two commiſſioners to reviſe it, as it had been 
granted by parliament once or twice before: but tho he preſſed 
this matter with great vehemence, yet it was found more for 
the intereſt of the prerogative and the authority of the civil 
courts to keep this affair undetermined, and he could never ca 

this point during the reign of HENRY. The buſineſs of the parlia- 
ment being finiſhed with a remiſſion of a loan of money that had 
been made the king, and which was an act of tyranny and injuſtice 


exception however to hereſy, and the parliament was prorogued. 


The lord chancellor Avvizy, who had held the ſeals from 
the reſignation of them by Siz THOꝓR:. Monz, having loſt his 
health, the king made WRIOTHESsLIVY lord keeper, with a 
power to do all that the chancellor could do, during Avpgy's 


LEY dying ſoon after, the other was made chancellor, who had 
been ſecretary of ſtate before, and was of the old religion. The 
king being now to go into France to carry on the war which 
he had entered into, that he might give ſome content to both 
parties on the ſubject of religion, and as a ballance to the chan- 
cellor, made 818 W. PRT RR, a great friend of CRANMRR's, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate; and during his abſence committed the govern- 
ment to the queen, aided by theſe two, the archbiſhop of Cax- 
TERBURY, and the earl of HzzTFOoRD. At the ſame time, a 
tranſlation of the prayers: for the proceſſions, and the litanies, 
was made into Engliſh, and ſent to the primate with an order 
that it ſhould be uſed throwout his province. The friends of the 
reformation were greatly pleaſed with theſe proceedings; not only 
on account of the things themſelves, which were very accept- 
able to them, but alſo as they had hopes from hence that the 
king's ears were again opened to the motions of the archbiſhop 
for a further reformation. His grace indeed had almoſt prevailed 


having intelligence of the deſign, wrote his majeſty word, that 
the.emperor would infallibly join with France againſt him if he 
made any further innovations in religion, which diverted theking 
from it. But if the archbiſhop did not ſucceed” in this as he had 
expected, he made an advantage of Gazpinzx's abſence in pro- 
moting men of learning and moderation to ſome vacant biſhop 
ricks, which gave him a greater party among the biſhops than 
he alete bad bels © 0 de , very 


* by 
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The * 8 ; ſtay. in France was of no long continuance, and 
having ſpent ſome time at his return in viewing and improving 
the refications” on the "coaſt, in November he called a par- 
liament, in order to get a ſubſidy for carrying on the war. The 
convocation granted him one or fix 2 in a mar to be 
paid in two years, and the parliament, beſides a conſiderable ald 
for his neceſſities at this time, ſuppreſſed all the colleges, hoſ- 
pitals, fre- chapels, chantries, and fraternities, which had not 
yet ſurrendered, and gave their lands to the king. Thus theſe 


foundations, Lich were made for the benefit of learning, for 


the relief of the poor, and for prayers for the dead, which at 
that time was og ht a ſignificant ſervice by the king and the 


| whole, nation, tho a with the privilege of corpora- 
tions, aric 1 for perpetuity, were all put into his majeſty's 
hands to be in the order and ſurvey of the court of augmenta- 


tions, like the abbey lands. When the. ſpeaker pr eſented the 
bills with a ſpeech of reſpect and compliment, as is uſual upon 
ſuch occaſions, the king told them © that he ſhould take care to 
be ſupply the miniſters 125 the encouragement of learning, and 
. to relieve the poor, beyond their expectations, with the 

e grants that they b d now made him, notwithſtanding the ne- 


by ceſſities of the war”. He then expreſſed his great affection 
to his people, and the affurance that he had of their duty and 
fidelity: but there was a great fault, he faid, © in the athers 


« and teachers of the ſpirituality, who preached | one 

* another without charity or diſcretion, ſome being too ſtiff in 
< their old mumpſimus, others too | buſy and curious in their 
« new ſumpſimus, and few preached the word of Gop ſincerely,” 


He then. applied himſelf to the laity, and reproved them for 


railing at their biſhops and prieſts ; whereas if they had any thing 
to lay to their charge they ought to impart it to the king or his 
council, and not take upon them to judge and determine ſuch 
high points. He exhorted them therefore to live together as 
brethren in love and charity, and to ſerve and to fear Gop ; 


1 


and Being the . afſent to the Jo diffolved the par: 


ment. 5 

Tbe bible were muc Eures waa with FOR ER 
to find their foundations, defigned for the ſervice of God, for 
public ornament and education, to lie wholly at the diſpoſal of 
the king and his hungry courtiers; and they lade an application 
that 9 85 * not be included vithin the general words i in "= 


4 


— 
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act of diſſolution. Dr. Cox, the e preceptor, wrote 3 
letter on this ſubje& to ſecretary Pac; deſiring him to ac, 
quaint his majeſty, how much the nation was in want of ſchool, 
and preachers, and houſes of ntaintenance for orphans, and that 
he begged a competent woviion might be made for the clergy, 
ſince the chantries and 5 were taken from them, leſt 2 
might drive them to flattery, ſuperſtition, and the old i olatry, 
I don't mention this, ſays he, as if I queſtioned the king's good- 
neſs, but becauſe Ik are. ſo mahy ravenous wolves about hint, 
who are ready to devour chantries, cathedrals, tiniverſities, and 
a thouſand times as much. Poſterity, he added,. would wonder 
at ſuch things, and therefore he deſired that the king would 
ſecure the univerſities from, their ſpoils, They were according) 
ſome time after delivered from ict fears, as may be ſeen in 
their letter of thanks to the king for preſerving them in tſleit 
old condition: and his majeſty himſelf, we are told, was fo far 
from intending to leſſen theſe famous ſeminaries, that he was 
rather inclined to promote their intereſt, This ſounds well in his 
favour ; but yet it looks as tho he doubted a good while whether 
he ſhould diſſolye or preſerve, the two ani is 3 ſince having 
received their humble petitions in the beginning of the year, he 
gave them no anſwer. till October, and it was even talked at 
court of making great alterations in their charters. But at laſt 
he reſolved to continue them upon the ſame footing they had been 
before; and ſhortly after he founded Trinity college in Camb- 
ridge, which is one of the nobleſt foundations of that kind in 
Europe, and to which, I believe, England owes more of its 
great men, in church and ſtate, than to almoſt all the reſt, 


HeNzv, being at this time extremely corpulent, and finding 
by a decay of his ſtrength that he was not likely to live long, 
had ſome returnin TT about the old religion, which he had 
never half deſerted. Tho he ſent an order therefore to Boxxzn 
to publiſh the Engliſh litany for proceſſions that had been ſet out 
by authority; with a preface exhorting the people to prayer, and 
to uſe their mother tongue when they prayed in private, yet with- 
in leſs than a fortnight after he ordered CRAN Mn to ſet up 
image again which had been taken down by his injunRions. 
About the ſame time he iſſued a proclamation to facht the uk 
of Tinvar's tranſlation of the new teſtament, and to call in the 
books of Fark, Wickrirrz, and other hereticks, to be deli 
vered to the civil and eeclęſiaſtixal officers in order to be burnt. 
But he was not content with this ſacrifice to his prejudices ; the 
FUL. I | 6 _ | 3 
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hereticks themſelves: muſt now be- burnt. - SAX TON, who had 
reſigned the ſee of Saliſbury and had been long a priſoner, had 
declared to ſome it ſeems in his confinement, & that the natural 
ec body of Cuxis r was not in the ſacrament, but that it was a ſign 
ce and memorial only of his body that was crucified for us Upon 
this he was indited, — mc as an heretick. But the king 


had firmneſs . to give up his biſhoprick and to ſuffer a long 
impriſonment, not being able to encounter the fire that was pre- 


what is much more to be wondered at, became himſelf a cruel 
perſecutor of the reformed. - Many others were proceeded againft 
upon the fame bloody Ratute, who had no more firmneſs than 
this prelate : but Mrs. A'sx£w, who was deſcended of a noble 
family, and had extraordinary care taken of her education; was 
not to be won from her principles by promiſes or by threats. 
When ſhe was examined before the council, ſhe gave GARDINE R, 


ſaid, that c concerning the Lozp's ſupper, ſhe believed as much ab 
Cnzisr had ſaid in it, and as much Den catholic church from 
him did ever teach. But this did not ſatisfy his learned majeſty; 
and he was not only determined to burn her if ſhe would not 


recant, but alſo to put her to the rack firſt, in order: to diſcover 


herſelf being not fade, The rack producing no diſcovery; 
and an offer of pardon at the ſtake being rejected by her, ſhe; 


and three men condened for the fame ren were beerit i 
8855 10 5 15 & 172 1 238 


| * — * — a pe: in chi Aipegtion of ri- 
2 SO the ne imagined they might ealily enough 
improve it to the accompliſhment of: their wiſhes. '' One would 
have thought they had wy defeated ſo often in their attempts 
againſt the archbiſhop, that-they ' would never more have had the 
courage or the. inclination to ck, him. But the ſpirit of this 
party to obtain their ends is never wearied with diſappointments, 
nor ſubdued with a defeat. They collected their whole ſtrengtlu 

— — upon this occaſion ; and 5 it was not the project of this or 
that man, but the effort of the whole party to deſtroy him. Ac- 
cordingly it was moved by ſeveral lords of the privy council, that 


as CRANMER \ was ſuſpected of! Rx the head of the Sacramenta- 
Vor. II. | 4 rians 
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ſent two biſhops to him to perſuade him to recant: and he, 1 


pared for him, abjured his pretended hereſy to ſave his life; and, 


who was very buſy with his authority, a taſte of her wit, which 
he did not reliſh, in many lively and ſatirical firokes; and when 
ſhe was in. Newgate ſhe wrote a letter to the king, in which ſhe 


if ſhe was not ſupported by ſome ladies of the court; the queen 
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Tians and of all thoſe in general who oppoſed the fix articles, he 


might be diſmiſſed the board and committed priſoner to the Tower. 


For tho there were many flagrant proofs ready to be brought 
againſt him, yet becauſe of his greatneſs and his majefty” s par- 
tiality on the former complaints that had been made, an infor. 
.mation againſt him was diſcouraged, and the evidence were int. 
midated. The king conſented that he ſhould be called before 
the council the Ka day, and if he could not clear himſelf 
the charge that they ſhould commit him. His enemies now con- 

cluded — had him faſt, and a report was ſpread immediately, 

in order to encourage informers, that he would be quickly broug t 

to the ſcaffold and ſhare Caoπ]] ] UIL's fate. But in the night, 

the king ſent privately for the archbiſhop ; and telling him what 
had Called: deſired to know what he had to fay. He thanked 
his dee for not leaving him to be ſurprized in a matter of 
ſuch importance; and after acknowledging the equity of hi; 
proceedings, deſired only, ſince he was to be queſtioned for his 
| en that he 3 have judges aſſigned him who had fuf- 
ficient learning and underſtanding in foch ſubjects. The King 
aſtoniſhed at his ſimplicity, in not ſeeing that if he was nice in 
priſon there would be villains enough ready to ruin him, told: hin 
pleaſantly, that if he _ ſuch a fool as to-take no more care of 
himſelf, his majeſty would- preſerve him. When he had in- 


ſtructed his grace in the manner in which he would have him be- 


haye before the council, his majeſty pulled his ritig'off his fin- 
ger, which was well knownto them all, and told hitn that if they 
ſhould. preſume to ſend him to the Tower, he toil appeal to 
the king for his protection, and produce the ring. - Ray the 
next morning, was ſummoned to attend attend "that day 
at the council; and to give him a taſte of what he baten 
when he came he was refuſed admittance into the chamber, and 
kept waiting in the lobby, ta the Turprize of all MhEUH faw i it. The 
king's phyſician who lord Cranes; and from his profeſſion 
had then at all times a free acceſs to his majeſty,” went directiy to 
court, and told him what: a ſtrange he had ſcen, the pri⸗ 
** mate of all England waiting at che 6 ouneil'' door among the 
ce liveries.”. | Upon this his majeſty ſent a gentleman to the board 
to order them to admit the archbiſhop immediately. The or- 
der was complied with without any more delay; Rh 1 his 
grace's entrance he was told by forme: of the council,” that there 
were many informations in their cu againſt kim hi his 
chaplains, as the chief promoters of - all the hereſy that was then 
complained of in inn wy The archbiſhep anſwered,” a 
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the king had ordered him, that ſince he had the honour to be a 
privy councellor, he deſired they would uſe him as they would 
y be uſed in the like caſe, and that his accuſers'might be 
brought-to his face before they proceeded againſt him. This re- 
queſt was refuſed, and he was told he muſt go to the Tower: he 
was very ſorry, he faid, to be uſed in this manner by thoſe with 
whom the had fate at — 7 board ſo roy ala fince he found he 
No e to ex rom them, he would appeal to the ki 
es aA OI then ſhewed his ring. — ng ſaw the Ni 
they were confounded to the laſt degree; — daring to pro- 
ceed in defiance of this token of 'thekilf's protection, they roſe 
immediately and went to his majeſty to inform him of what had 
paſſed. The king had a veal affeRion for -Oxamer in his 
heart; and he took” it very ill, that ſuch pains ſhould be taken 
to deftroy-a man, for whom he had {6 'often and ſo openly de- 
clared. He began therefore with reprithanding them in very ſe- 
vere terms for their ill uſage of the archbiſhop in keeping him in 
the lobby amongſt the ſervants: then, telling them that he had 
apprehended he had à wiſer: council than he found they were, he 
lad his hand upon his breaſt and fore," that if a prinee could 
be obliged by a ſubject he was te Cranus, whom he 
believed to be the moſt faithful of Alf his fubjects- The duke Gf 
Non roi x, 'ſeeingthe king thus enraged; and dreading His reſert- 


ment againſt the party, made a willing eke and fad thatthey 
meant no harm to the archbiſhop, but enly that he mightvindi- 
catechis-innocence-by {uch a trial as ale free him from the 


aſperſiont that \ were caſt upen him. But the king, lool 
at him, anſwered, that he would vt Permit es, who 
wear fucker 66 än 0 tg Ach WAs, to be handed in 
that faſhion : he knew the factions that were among them, and 
2 i forge of them N hve - ; Which, he Haid, 
e 0 extinguiſh, or { puniſh. © His 
5 this with ſome degree of qe, the eduntil fo ſy Henk 
0 WW reconcile themſelves to the: mini” Whöm they could not ruin; 
a (nd they all went ithro the beremony of tukibg hig by the hand 
and declaring themſelves his friends. There being ſo Matty 
ta be found fault with and ſo fe to be befiimendet Mink; 
condu@t,) I have given this eranſaftion, Which is one cf che moſt 
honourable to him, its full lauſtre; and ik is 0 i tbeche errors 
of his reign, and not to any that T have apainſt Ir, 
if chem are not aac more buero of Hun in this work: © 
3d 3 O07 1. 2UD 287 101 2:9 113 811} dd: 
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wearied with diſappointments, they no ſooner found it in vain to 
puſh at CRax RR, but they ſet up another deſign againft the 
queen. She was known to be a ſecret favourer of the new 
learning, which was the modeſt phraſe for the reformation, and 
had ſermons now and then in her privy chamber by ſome of the 
preachers of that hereſy. This was very induſtriouſſy carried to 
the king, with a deſign to ruin her: but ſhe behaved herſelf in 
all other things with ſuch exact regard to the king's inclinations, 
and with ſuch aſſiduous care about his perſon, that he was ex- 
tremely fond of her, and took no notice of theſe reports: he 


would frequently permit her to argue with him upon religious 


ſubjects without any reſentment, which was not uſual to him; 


for he could never bear any contradiction. But now, a fore 


him more froward and untraQable, if that could be, than he 
naturally was, theſe diſputes in his old age, and by his wife, 
upon ſo tender a point to him as religion was, in which he had 
been much flattered by learned men for his attainments and. fuf- 
ficiency, grew unacceptable and even offenſive. The biſhop of 
WIxcHEST ER, who knew, and ftudied all his humors, took ad- 
vantage of this diſpleaſure which he expreſſed againſt the queen 
for her free diſcourſe, and aggravated the offence by all the ways 
that his artifice could ſuggeſt. He ſucceeded ſo far at laſt, that 


ulcer which he had in his leg and his other infirmities making 


the lord chancellor and he had orders to draw u p articles againſt 


her, for oppoſing the fix. articles and reading forbidden books, 
which the king ſigned; and the next day the queen was to be 
ſent to the tower. But the paper which the king had ſigned, 
being dropped careleſly by the chancellor, and carried to the 
queen by one of her friends, threw her into the utmoſt pe- 
plexity, and great anguiſh of mind. The king, hearing of her 
diſorder, made her a viſit in her apartment; and by his careſſes, 
and tender aſſurances of his love, ſhe ſoon recovered from her 
diſtreſs, and returned his viſit the next evening. His majeſty 
received her very graciouſly, and not without endearment: but 
ſtarting a religious topick, the queen excuſed herſelf from the 
weakneſs of her ſex and judgment, and ſaid that women ought 
to be inſtructed by their huſbands, and ſhe much more was to 
be inſtructed by his majeſty, who was a prince of ſuch excellent 


learning and wiſdom, in thoſe ſubjects. The king replied with 


an oath, that ſhe was become a doctor, he thought, intending to 
inſtruct him, and not to be inſtructed or directed by him. It 
was then the time for the queen to play the game which ſhe had 


projected: and therefore feigning to be ſurprized at his _ 
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of ſpeaking to her, ſhe anſwered very mildly, that it ſeemed he 
had much miſtaken the freedom the had taken to argue with him 
about religion; that ſhe had done it innocently with a view of 
diverting him in his pain, knowing the pleaſure which he took 
in ſuch diſcourſes, and that ſhe might receive inſtruction from 
them herſelf ; by which indeed ſhe had profited very much. 
The king, being extremely pleaſed with this anſwer, embraced 
her with great affection, and ſent her away with aſſurances of 
his conſtant love. The next day, which was to carry her and 
her ladies to the Tower, being a very fine one, the king took the 
air in the garden, and ſent for the queen to bear him company. 
Whilſt they were chatting together very chearfully, the lord 
chancellor appeared with a party of the guards to arreſt the 
queen; but the king ſtepping aſide at a little diſtance from her, 
calling the chancellor to him reproached him for his malice, and 
with many opprobrious names bid him be gone. The poor inno- 
centqueen tried to mitigate the king's diſpleaſure, and interceded 
for the miniſter who had offended him: but he anſwered with 
indignation, that ſhe, poor ſoul, did not know how little the 
chancellor deſerved that kindneſs from her. Thus the party 
were not only defeated in their defign, but the king was alie- 
nated from them by theſe malicious practiſes. The biſhop of 
WiNCHESTER particularly fell under his ſevere. diſpleaſure 3 and 


| 

b tho he made an humble ſubmiſſion to the king which preſerved 

: him from any puniſhment, yet his majefty would never reſtore 

) him to his favour, and could never Mes endure. the fight 
of him without uneafinels., © © © 

, But a much greater ſtorm Fall at this time on the duke of 
, NoreoLk, and his ſon the earl of Surry, Long and painful 
x ſervices and great fidelity and attachment in a miniſter, we have 
5 ſeen in many inſtances of this reign, were of no weight with 
8 HENRY, when his intereſt or his humour led him to give them 
* up. The duke of Nokrolx was the head of the popiſh party 
ut and of che old religion: and tho like a good courtier he had 
he ſtruck in outwardly with all the king's innovations, yet his ma- 
bt Wl jeſty knew that he all alang adhered in his heart to the ſee of 
o WW Rome, and that his Ton was of the farne opinion. May we not 
at i ſuppoſe then that the king apprehended from hence, that theſe 
ith WW two lords; who had immenſe wealth as well as great popularity, 
4 aſſiſted by the pope, the emperor; and their friends, would at- 


tempt after his deach to plate the crown on the lady May, and 
ſo the whole building which he had been at ſuch great pains to 
Vor. II, M mm raiſe 
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raiſe would be thrown down to the ground? May we; not ſup- 
poſe a little further, that finding his leg to grow worſe and worle, 
that he was almoſt choaked with fat and that his end was draw 

ing near, he might imagine that the only way to prevent the 

*. miſchiefs which he dreaded, and to ſecure the crown to his 
infant ſon, would be not to leave either of theſe two lords behind 
him? I think we may. Indeed if this was not Hznzy's motive 
for bringing them to the ſcaffold, it will be hard to find a reaſon, 
why all people ſhould be invited to inform againſt them in any 
criminal matter, and that the earl of Surry, one of the moſt 
eminent among the nobility for valour wiſdom and learning, 
ſhould be beheaded on a pretence of his giving the arms of 
king EDwarD tho by the direction of the heralds, and for ſome 
paſſionate expreſſions when he was deprived of his command. 
It will be harder ſtill to find a reaſon, why his father who had 
ſerved the king in ſo many eminent poſts, and with ſuch fidelity 
ſo long, ſhould be condemned by a bill of attainder without any 
other charge againſt him than his bearing the arms of England, 
which he had received from his anceſtors, had borne many years 
in the ſight of the king and the whole court, and for which he 
had the opinion of the heralds likewiſe. But whilſt theſe pro- 
ceſſes were carrying on, the king was ſeized with an illneſs which 
brought him inſenſibly to his end. However, neither the con- 
ſideration of the account which he was going himſelf to render, 
and which he muſt know would ſtand in need of the unbounded 
mercy of Gop, neither the eminent ſervices which the duke 

had rendered him, nor the ſubmiſſion which he now made, 
were of force enough to diſpoſe the king to ſhew any mercy. 
The earl of SuxRxY was executed, to the general diſſatisfaction 
of the people of England, and a warrant was figned for the 
execution of the duke his father: but the king dying in the 
night the lieutenant of the Tower could not act upon that war- 
rant, and the duke's life was faved. 


When HENRY found his end approaching he ordered the wil 
that he had made, on his going to France in the year preceding, 
to be tranſcribed again, with this only difference, that Gazo!- 
NER, whom he had appointed one of the executors of his will 
and of the council to his ſon, was now left out; becauſe, he 
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will, is the excluſion of the line. of 
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out of the ſucceſſion, and preferring the two daughters of his 
younger ſiſter by the duke of SUFFOLK, | This was the effect of 
the power which the parliament had given the king to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion ; or rather to unſettle it and put the kingdom in con- 
fuſion, if divine providence had not taken more care of it than 
his majeſty did. He continued decaying gradually and inſenſibly 
for a month, without ſhewing any ſigns however of devotion or 
remorſe. The people about him were afraid to let him know 
that his death was near: but at laſt 81x Ax TH. Denny had the 
honeſty and the courage to acquaint him, that he had not long 
to live; defiring him withall to recolle& the many miſcarriages 
of his life, and to ſue to Gop for his mercy thro his ſon Ixsus 
CyrisT. The king thanked him for his advice, and expreſſed 
a concern for the fins he had been guilty. of; but he truſted, he 
ſaid, in the mercies of Cayzisr which were greater than his 
fins. Denny aſked him then if any clergyman ſhould be ſent 
for; to which his majeſty replied, if any, it ſhould be the arch- 
biſhop of CanTzrBURY. But the archbiſhop having withdrawn 
to Croydon, when ſo unjuſt an act was paſſing againſt the duke 
of Noxrolx who had been his conſtant enemy, before he could 
reach the court the king was ſpeechleſs. His grace however de- 
fired, that, if his majeſty was ſenſible, he would give ſome 
token of his dying in the faith of CHRIS H: upon which the king 
ſqueezed the archbiſhop's hand, and in a few hours aſter breathed 
his laſt. „ CF” 77 


Thus died Hznxr the eighth in the fifty ſixth year of his age, 
and after a long reign of above ſeven and thirty. When I have 
ſaid that he was a prince of good natural parts well improved by 
learning, that he was a lover and encourager of learned men, 
K that he was naturally very liberal, had a good deal of perſonal 
;- WW courage, a juſt diſcernment of his intereſt, and of the qualifica- 
tions of his miniſters, with a great degree of zeal-about religion, 
I apprehend I ſhall have faid every thing that redounds to the 
honour of this monarch, both with reſpect to his accompliſh- 
ments, or his virtues. , Of theſe however the reader + has ſeen 
many inſtances in the foregoing pages: and yet theſe very virtues 
and accompliſhments were the occaſion of a great part of that 
miſrule and abuſe of power which has likewiſe appeared under 
this prince. He was naturally impatient, boiſterous, and con- 
ceited: and after WolsxY had puffed him up with a ſeries of 
flattery and ſervile compliance with his will in every thing, good 
as his parts were, he had not ſtrength of mind enough to with- 

| ſtand 
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ſtand the torrent of vanity which it let in upon him; which 


had a mind he ſhould: and under the colour only of adviſing 


garded his own power and authority, which he would never pid 


disfigured his whole government, and made him, as biſhop Byy.. 
NET fays, © one of the moſt uncounſellable men in the world.“ 
The learning which he had acquired, which was great indeed fo 
a prince, was principally employed in theological ſubjects, and 
hence aroſe his mighty zeal about religion. But what contributed 
moſt to ſet it on fire was the book he wrote againſt LuTnary, 
applauded not only by his own ſubjects at home, but in the con- 
fiſtory at Rome, and in all the courts of Europe; for which the 
pope gave him the title of © defender of the faith, and for 
which his own biſhops ſeemed to regard him as one inſpired by 
the Holy Grosr. The extravagant praiſes which he received 
for this performance, meeting with ſo much pride and con- 
ceitedneſs in his nature, made him from this time impatient of 
all contradiction on religious ſubjects, and to ſet himſelf up for 
the ſtandard of truth, by which his people were to regulate their 
belief. It was a maſter ftroke of policy in cardinal Worszr, 
who ſaw HzNRV's turn, to engage him thus deeply in religious 
controverſy, that he himſelf might have the ſole adminiſtration 
of the ſtate without his majeſty's intermedling ; and it ſucceeded 
to his wiſh. The king intermeddled no further than as Wolszr 
and then ſubmitting himſelf to be directed by his majeſty, he 
actually governed him in every thing till the unlucky buſineſs of 
the divorce. The king however did all, in his own imagina- 
tion : and the cardinal having carried the prerogative to the high- 
eſt pitch it had ever arrived at, the natural haughtineſs of hi 
majeſty was ſo much encreaſed by it, that he would never after- 
wards endure the leaſt contradiction from his miniſters or hi 


people. To the fame imperious haughty temper was owing lis 


revolt from Rome, when he could not accompliſh his divorce: 
and when he had taken this turn againſt his principles, the new 
title which CromwsLL very dextrouſly procured him of Su- 
e preme head of the church, as it made him more haught), 
made him alſo more inflexible towards the pope, and more tyran- 
nical over his people. Had it not been for this title, and thc 
power which attended it, and which flattered his vanity abore 
any thing, the ſubmiſſions which the court of Rome were will- 
ing to make afterwards, would have probably brought him back 
again under their yoke. For he never had underſtanding enovg! 
to overcome the prejudices of education: and except in what r. 


upon any conſideration, he was in every thing elſe a papiſt | 
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the laſt hour of his life. There was nothing by which Caan- 
unk and CRomWELL could. work upon him towards a reformation 
in religion, but by ſhewing how much ſuch an alteration, or 


ſuch an injunction, would tend to aboliſh the papal power, and 
eſtabliſn his own, ſupremacy. Thus at the ſame time that he was 
reſolved to purſue this point by the dint of force and tyranny, he 
was likewiſe reſolved to Purge himſelf of the imputation of he- 
reſy, by affecting to puniſh ſeverely ; the  encouragers of the 
new opinions. In this unaccountable fluctuation, between thoſe 
whom he found unwilling to ſubmit to his infallibility, and 
thoſe whom he ſuſpected were averſe to his ſupremacy, he paſſed 
the reſidue of his days. But pet as no body could believe it 
poſſible that he could remain long in that ſituation, the reform- 
ers on one ſide imagined that they could not do better than to 
comply with him in the laws which he dictated to his parlia- 
ment, that he might be brought by degrees to declare entirely 
for them: on the other ſide, the friends of the old religion per- 
ceiving the great lengths he had gone againſt the apoſtolic ſee, 
were apprehenſive he would go further, and chat their oppoſition 
would but make him accelerate his deſign. Thus each of the 
two parties endeavouring to win him over, their compliance gave 
him a power which none of his predeceſſors had ever known ; and 
which in any other circumſtances he durſt not have uſurped with- 
out a manifeſt danger to his crown. But both the parties were 
alike deceived ; he continued in the ſame fluctuation to the laſt, 
and made them both in their turns feel the fatal effects of that 
power which they had both connived at his aſſuming, and could 
neither of them deprive him of. It has been faid in his excuſe, 
is chat he did nothing contrary to law: I believe this is not ſtrictly 
true, and that the condemnation of queen Ann and her brother, 


5 without any evidence appearing againſt them to their face, was 
1- Ja violation of the law of England. But if this ſhould be allow- 
ity td to be true in every inſtance, it will not at all exculpate him from 


the charge of tyranny. He had acquired an abſolute dominion 


the Nover his people in the manner that I have ſuggeſted; and every 
ove BY bill that paſſed was not the bill of the parliament but of the 
il: king: be directed ſuch laws as he pleaſed himſelf, and then he 
ack put them in execution without mercy. - The reader muſt recol- 
our lect ſo many inſtances, in the foregoing pages, of the laviſh 
110 ſubmiſſion in which he | held his parliaments, that he cannot 
viel deny this accuſation of him to be juſt. Ws 7 HENRY had been 
f governed by the {ame religious principles which CxAax MRR labour- 


d to inculcate on him, I would not accuſe him of prophana- 
Vor, II. Nun 1 tion 
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tion'i in ſuppreſſing ſo many religious houſes which were the- ſtrong 
Holds of popery : but his reſentment - againſt the monks, why 
ere Roms edition among the people for his revolt from the 
ee of Rome, encouraged him to tear up theſe foundations by 
the roots, at the Tame time” that he believed firmly the dodrine 
of ima es and | purgatory, upon Which theſe houſes at firſt were 
founded. But 5 s ſentiments had not counteracted the diſſo- 
lution of the abbies and chantries, yet the prodigious waſte he 
made of the immenſe” wealth belonging to them, and giving fo 
many valuable tithes and impropriations from pariſh prieſts, with- 
out converting this wealth, or but in a very ſmall degree, to the 
emolument of his people in church or ſtate is a reproach upon 
his government which nothing will wipe away. I acquit him 
however of any avarice, which moſt hiſtorians accuſe him of, in 
this ſuppreſſion. He was infinitely fond of pomp and magni- 
ficence, as is plain from” his having fails of doth of gold to his 
ſhip on his laſt going over to France; and he was led into wal 
profuſion by his magnificence, and by his liberality to his caur- 
tiers. Theſe foundations were a noble fund to gratify this dil. 
fition, and they went almoſt all in the gratification of it. It 
* been ſaid by biſhop Bun xRT, in extenuation of the ſeveriticy 
hich this 598 5 exerciſed in the latter part of his reign, that 
from a coincidence of many circumſtances, rigour was made ne- 
ceflary ; nor was any general of an army more concerned to deal 
ſeverely with ſpies than he was to proceed againſt the pope's ad. 
herents: that upon a much leſs provocation than this king had 
given, not only ſeveral em perors and foreign princes had been diſ- 
ſſeſſed of "their dominions, but two of his own anceſtors had 
been driven to great extremities, and forced to indecent fubmiſ- 
fions by means of the pope and clergy : that they had fo great 
an intereſt in the ſuperſtitious multitude,. whoſe conſciences they 
governed, that nothing but a ſtronger paſſion could either tam tame 
he clergy, or quiet the people: and that if there had been the 
leaſt hope of impunity the latter part of his reign would hare 
been one continued ſcene of rebellion, Now let this avail what 
it may with the reader, in excuſe of the ſeverity which his ma- 
jeſty ſhewed to the friends of the old religion. I am not at all 
Aae to abate the candour which is due to HENRY; he wants 
all that we can ſhew him, arid all will be too little to mike him 
paſs far a, wiſe or a good king. But if we ſhould allow of the 
neceſſity of this rigour to thoſe who ſtill leaned towards the pope, 
och e the caſe 6 '$1z Tro. Monz the biſhop himſelf 25 
Was the gabelt Nel of all his wied, yet 2 * danger could 
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the king pretend to dread from thoſe who, fayoured the reforma- 
— where-was the neceſlity of burning thoſe who ſupport- 
ed him in his ſupremacy, and adhered to him againſt the pope, 
and all his foreign and domeſtic enemies? This is only to be 
reſolved into the haughty, imperious and cruel temper of the king, 
. who had aſſumed the infallibility as well as the ſupremacy of the 

pope, and it was equally criminal to deny either. He had that 

proud conceit of his own abilities and learning, that he would 
not permit his ſubjects to believe any otherwiſe in religion than 
he believed himſelf: and yet there Was not a ſubject he had per- 
haps whoſe belief was ſo abſurd and inconſiſtent as his own. He 

made oaths and acts of parliament to aboliſh the power and au- 
thority of the popes under pain of death; and he brought thoſe 
to the ſtake who would not believe the doctrines which he be- 
lieved, tho they had no other foundation than in this very au- 
thority which he had aboliſhed. In ſhort his imperious arbitrary 
temper was to be equalled by nothing but his injuſtice and in- 
gratitude; his injuſtice to his queens, in divorcing himſelf from 
the firſt without cauſe, and beheading the ſecond without guilt; 
and his ingratitude towards his miniſters who had ſerved him, in 
bringing WoLszy, FisnER, Morzs, CRou.w ALL, and the duke of 
t NozroLs and his ſon, to the ſcaffold; whom if his people had 
demanded it was his duty to have preſerved: for their almoſt 
only crime conſiſted in flattery and ſubmiſſion, - But at laſt he 
was become ſo callous to all impreſſions of tenderneſs, of mercy, 
or humanity ; that he ſtuck at nothing in order to gratify his 
reſentment, or his pride: and his attainting men without hearing 
them, without any proof, and upon a general accuſation, adds 
ſuch a weight to the crimes which HxNRVY committed againſt his 
people, as all the good he did will never leſſen, The poor re- 
formers drank ſo deep of the bitter cup of his cruel bigotry, 
that it would but ill become their followers, ſays biſhop BuzxzT7, 
to endeavour to give a fair colour to thoſe red and bloody cha- 
racters with which ſo much of his reign is ſtained. Upon the 
whole it may be ſaid of Henav the eighth, that he had virtues 
and accompliſhments, but they were either uſeleſs or pernicious 

to his people; that the good he did was rather accidentally than 

with deſign ; and that for the laſt half of his reign, he was an 
implacable, vindictive, imperious tyrant, under the cover and 
affectation of a mighty zeal for religion. 1 


But notwithſtanding all his faults, and that his own deſign 
was at firſt only perhaps to terrify the court of Rome into a 
| com- 


i 
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compliance with his deſire, which favoured of nothing leſs tha Mi 
religion, yet it pleaſed Gop to make him an inſtrument of letting 
in the truth of the goſpel upon this nation, ' and for clearing the 
way to that bleſſed work of eſtabliſhing his religion in its origi- 
nal plainneſs and s Whilſt we therefore lament and 
condemn his wickedneſs, let us adore the wiſe and unſearchable 
ways of providence, in making him who was once the pride of 
popery become its ſcourge, and in directing his pride and paſſion 
to bring about a change, under the dread of his cruel and unte- 
lenting temper, which in a milder reign might not have been ac- 
compliſhed at all, or without greater convulſions or more effu- 
ſion of blood. Nor was it any new or unuſual method of Gop's 
providence - in his moral government of the world, to employ 
princes of ſignal turpitude in his ſervice ; as will appear from 
many inſtances of ſacred and prophane antiquity. Should the 
church of Rome caft an abſurd reproach on the reformation 
upon account of this prince's vices, the reproach may be retorted 
with double ſtrength on them, becauſe of the diffolute lives of 
. thoſe popes who have made the greateſt advances in their juriſ- 
diction, and who aſſume a far higher character of divine power 
and ſpirit than other princes pretend to: and yet compared with 
theſe our Hznzy was a faint. Even compared with the 

who ſate at Rome during his reign, he had no occaſion to bluſh 
for his faults; for he was leſs wicked than the beſt of them. 
But if a lewd and licentious pope, as they ſay, may yet have the 
HoLy GrosT dwelling in him to direct him infallibly in the go- 
vernment of the church, can it be unreaſonable in us to think, 
that a reformation may be good which a very worthleſs king hath 
forwarded ? But in truth, the ways of Gop are a great deep not 
to be fathomed by human underſtanding : his power and wiſdom 
have been often ſhewn in raiſing very unlikely, and to all ap- 
pearance, inſufficient inſtruments to accompliſh great deſigns; 
not always employing the beſt men to very pious purpoſes of his 
providence, perhaps left good inſtruments ſhould have too much 
ſhare in thoſe praiſes which are due only to himſelf, as the ſu- 
preme creator and governor of the world : and therefore he will 
« ſtain the pride of all glory, that ſuch as glory, may glory 
* only in the Logo.” e ee e 
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H E death of king HzNzv having been kept private, 
-4 probably to give the council time to determine what to do 
with the duke of Nox rol x, and to bring: the prince from Hert. 
ford, at the end of three days it was mate publio; and ED wan 
his only ſon, about nine years old, was proclaimed king. The 
council met in a body at the Tower to receive him, and to 
his father's will; that they might ſettle the form of government 
during his minority, which the parliament had and the 


1 late © to direct. In this will it was found, that 'Htnay had 
; nominated ſixteen executors, who ſhould be regents of the king- 
1 dom and governors of his ſon, till he ſhould! be eighteen years 
5 of age. In theſe ſixteen, or the major part of them, the ad- 
* miniſtration of all affairs was entirely veſted, with a power. to 
4 diſpoſe of the two princeſſes in marriage; 'who by marrying 
. without the coniſent of the regents were to forfeit their right of 
n fucceflion to the crown. To the fixteen executors: he were 
ch chiefly the great officers: of ſtate; the king had added in his wilt 
7 a privy council af two peers and ten commoners to affiſt en 
11 intending that the regents, who ſhould = OO 
n ſhould, not be: deprived? of their: dignity a Ming, os 
majority; and that if any of cheer ſhould die; the bride 
ſhould continue to governitherki without electing others 


to ſupply the vacancies; But HaxxTY miglit intend and direct 
what. he pleaſed in his will; he was now dead, his imperiouſneſs 
and his power were dead with him, ——— miniſters were nb 
1 F Vol. II. * * 
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niſtration, but it was moved, that for the more eaſy and ſpeedy 


mently that they would not depart in any particular from the 


longer afraid of contradicting him. Thus no ſooner was the 
will red, appointing ſixteen regents of equal power in the admi- 


diſpatch of buſineſs, and particularly for the —— and 1 
dreſs of foreign miniſters, one ſhould be choſen preſident over 
the others with the title and dignity of protector, who ſhould 
however do nothing without the conſent of the majority of the 
reſt. The lord chancellor oppoſed this motion, and he alone, 
for reaſons 2 enough, The archbiſhop of CaxrENBUA,, 
who by his firſt at in the kingdom had the faireſt pretenſions 
to this dignity, gno ſtateſman, and having no inclination to 
ſecular employments, the chancellor knew would not accept it: 
and therefore if this motion was not complied with, the greateſt 
honour and the. greateſt ſtroke of affairs in the adminiſtration 
would naturally devolve upon his office; and ſo he preſſed vehe- 


king's will, either by adding to it or taking from it. But find- 
ing his oppoſition to the motion was without effect, he acqui- 
eſced; and it was unanimouſly agreed, that the 4 of Hzpr- 
FORD,” who was uncle ta the 4% ſhould be declared the go- 
vernor of his perſon and protector of the realm; on this expreſs 
condition nevertheleſs, that he ſhould not do any act, without 
the advice and conſent of the other executors according to Hewar's 
will, The lord chancellor was then ordered to deliver up the 
ſeals to the king, and to receive them again at his hands that 
they might be — uſe of, till either new ſeals were made, or 
the king was crowned. His lordſhip was likewiſe ordered to 
renew the commiſſions of the judges, e peace, and 
ſome other officers concerned in the execution of the laws; 
and with > council. ale . and] > Di fre ines _ 
_ 


Wen it was ln 3 bal 3 the 
wil of the late king, by this advancement of the earl of Hzar- 
FORD, it was thought — had ſtruck a very 
bold ſtroke at their firſt meeting, and two were imme- 
diately formed; the one headed by the protector, and the other 
by the lord chancellor. Tho the latter had acquieſced in the 
Rep which had been taken, yet it was only — he could not 
_ it; he thouht i adearing frm the: king's will, which 
the parliament: had him to make, and co 
that they had lſumed an authority which they had not a right 
1 hatithe reſttiftion- RW * 
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| tedtor was only to leſſen the envy or apprehenſion of his dignity 


without being of any uſe ; as great titles will always make way 


for great authority. Theſe ſentiments, which he had expreſſed 


a the coun able, were adoprod by his party who hd under 


him. On the other fide it was laid, that as they had given no par- 
ticular power to the protector, ſo the form of government eſtabliſhed 
by the late king was not altered : and as the regents were em- 
powered to adminiſter the affairs of the kingdom as they thoughe 
proper, whatever was reſolved by a majority could not be con- 
trary to the will. But the parties were not ſo much formed from 
this incident, and from the different apinipns which it created, as 
from their old animoſities upon the ſubje& of religion ; the pro- 
tector being ayowedly in the intereſt of the reformation, and the 
lord chancellor taking the place of the duke of Nokrolx at the 
head of the papiſts. The regents met again the next day; and 
having taken the oaths for executing Hzxzv's will, they ordered 
the privy council named in it to came into the king's preſence, to 
Wnom TN 


mary forms upon a new acceſſion being then ordered, the biſhops 
were fequired to take out new commiſſions, of the ſame-tenour 


with thoſe mentioned in the former reign, except their being 


ſubject to the orders of a vicar general to the king; which was 


an office neyer executed by any but CS - IL in this kingdom. 


The reaſon for renewing theſe extraordinary commiſſions, which 
the biſhops had ſubmitted to i ini 


ty of the, 


ey declared the choice they had made of the earl of 
HxRTTORn, which was unanimouſſy aſſented to. The cuſto- 
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promotion in the peerage, and to call others up to that honour. Ok 
this he had talked much to ſecretary Pacer, and Dr NN and 


HERBERT of his privy chamber: he had even cauſed the former 


to draw up a liſt of the honours and eſtates he intended to annex 


to them, againſt the names of thoſe he reſolved to advance; or- 
dering the ſecretary to acquaint them with it. But the king 
growing incapable of any buſineſs, there was a clauſe in his will 
requiring his executors to make good all his promiſes of every 
kind. The ſecretary, and the other two gentlemen who waited 
in his bed chamber, having declared upon oath the ſeveral parti- 
culars which they knew, and which had been communicated to 
many before HENRv's death, the executors proceeded to fulfil 
the king's intentions. Thus the earl of HERTrORD was made 
duke of Somerſet, earl marſhal and lord treaſurer, with above 
a thouſand pounds a year in land and a deanry, treaſureſhip, 


and four prebends in any cathedral. The lord chancellor WRro- 


THESLY was made earl of Southampton, the earl of Ess EX was 


made marquis of Northampton, DuDLy viſcount Liſle was made 
earl of Warwick; and there was a creation of ſix barons, with 


revenues in land to every one of them. But as England was 
then in danger of being engaged in war, the regents were un- 
willing to leſſen the king's treaſure or revenue, and intended to 


find ſome other way for giving themſelves thoſe rewards which 
the late king had promiſed ; which was by the fale and diſtribu- 


tion of the chantry lands remaining undiſpoſed of. Theſe pro- 


| motions, and the revenues annexed, were not approved by all the 


world; becauſe - they were in'favour of the regents themſelves, 
or the privy couneil. Many thought they ſhewed too much 
ſelfiſhneſs in the dawn of their adminiſtration ; arid that it would 
have been more decent to have reſerved their pretenſions till the 
king had come of age, and they Had merited ſomething by theit 
ſervices in his reign. The credit of the king's will, Yated' the 
thirtieth of December, which was a month before he died, was 
ſomewhat ſhook by this atteſtation of ſecretary PaczT'; which 
repreſents it as made upon his: death bed; and the clauſe empow- 
ering his executors to make good his promiſes, inſerted, becauſe 
his death was juſt at hand. This objection however I think has 
no great weight, the king might always have fucti a clauſe ſtand- 
ing in his will; and when he was preſſed upon his death bed to 
make good theſe promiſes, his majeſty might aſſure them that hs 
had left a direction to his executors to fulhl them: There is a 
ſtronger objection perhaps to be made to the authority or validity 
of the will itſelf, the original of which F have ſcen but 1 
ne lately; 
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lately ; and which, by the ſtatute enabling him to diſpoſe of the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, was to be ſigned with his own hand. 
That it was not ſo ſigned by the king is certain; the name, and 
mark which he always added to it, are evidently ſtamped, both 
at the top, and bottom of the will; and how far this is a legal 


execution of it, according to the ſtatute in the thirty fifth year 


of his reign, I will not take upon me to determine. 
It may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe readers who are unacquainted 


with the hiſtory of theſe times, that the earl of HERT TOD 


ſhould have had a deanry and prebends in cathedrals aſſigned for 
the ſupport of his new dignity. But it was no unuſual thing 
then to confer eccleſiaſtical benefices which had no cure of ſouls 
on any favourite laymen. IT he lord CROMwðWE LL had been dean 
of Wells, and had a prebend both at Saliſbury and Lincoln 
whilſt he was chief miniſter: and tho this encroachment on the 
church was directly contrary. to Magna Charta, and the king's 
coronation oath, yet HR xRV never regarded a ſtrain in the conſti- 
tution to effect any purpoſe that he had in view. Tho no cure 
of ſouls was annexed to theſe promotions, yet they were intended 
for men in orders, that they might be a ſtanding council to the 
biſhop in all eccleſiaſtical affairs; and there were ſeveral duties 
incumbent on them in the cathedral which were peculiar to the 
berg office. But theſe endowments, which were owing to the 
manner of, cr rſt Chriſtian kidga-who. generally founded 
our cathedrals, were perverted by ſome of their ſucceſſors, par- 


ticularly by HENRY and his father, to purpoſes very different from 


as a reward on men of letters and application, who ſpent their 
time in writing for the ſervice of the publick, or for the ſupport 
of ſuch as were faithful and induſtrious in parochial cures and 
were but ſlenderly provided for, theſe dignities were given with- 
out any view to. merit or qualifications, and as a reward for ſer- 
vices done by ſome of their family to the kings in parliament. It 
was no wonder therefore that men who were thus promoted, and 
who had little of a churchman but the name and habit, ſhould 
indulge a lazy voluptuous ſecular courſe of liſe, to the difcou- 
ragement of learning and the ſcandal of religion. But ſuch were 
the errors and abuſes of former time. 


| N : 1 N48 , 1 11 45141 ro HE 327 TG BAR” - 1 156 
As HENRY had defeated the wills of ſo many founders by his 
own arbitrary power, the reader perhaps will think that he met 


with no hard or undeſervet meaſure, in having his- own will de- 
22 
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ſeated in many inſtances 3 particularly i in the maſſes he = = 
for his ſoul in St. George's chapel at Windfor, and the four ſo- 
lem obits every year.” The greateſt part of his executors differed 
more from him in their principles of religion, than HENRY did 
from the founders of all the charities he had ſuppreſſed : and be- 
lieving nothing of purgatory, or of the prayers of the living for 
the — the derben which he had made to relieve him in the 
other world were ſu perſeded, notwithſtanding his ſolemn charge 
to the contrary. But chis was not done without oppoſition from 
the lord chancellor ; who faid that their late glorious king was 
not only the moſt learned prince but the moſt learned divine in 
che world, and therefore that they ought to keep all things in 
the condition which he had left them in, at feaſt till Epwazy 
came to age: and it was not improbable, beſides, that changes 
n religion might bring on commotions and diſorders in the ſtate, 
which, as faithful executors, they ought eſpecially to avoid. To 
this it was anſwered by the archbiſhop, that as their late king 
was infinitely learned---for both parties flattered him, dead, as 
well as living---ſo' he had reſolved to make great Mterations 5 in re- 
— 3 ant? it was plain he did not believe that the things now 
_ diſpute were of any great Ggnification, by depriving the de- 
ſouls of the benefit of ſo many maſſes that were faid for 
"Nees in the religious houſes which he had ſuppreſſed; it was 
therefore carried againſt the chancellor, and it was ordered that 
che maſſes and obits ſhould be omitted. About the fame time 
an accident happened which led the way to greater changes in 
affairs of religion. The curate and as e of a Fon 
in London, were, upon a complaint of Bonn and the lord 
mayor, for removing the crucifiæ and other i 5 brought be- 
fore the council: in anſwer to which they ” that when they 
took down'the crucifix and images to Fen the church Bil 
were all ſo rotten they fell to powder, ànd they could not afford 
to put new ones in their room: Tome others indeed in the chancel 
had been taken down, according” to an order in the late reign, 
'becauſe-they had been abuſed to ſaperftition ; but if what they 
Had done with a good intention; Was _ amiſs, they aſked 
of the council, and * popiſh pa rty, who 
thought that this might be a leading pt gs preſent reign, 
| took great pains to get them — Cotes in Sher to ſtrike 
a terror, and prevent any further liberties, But the archbiſhop, 
1 he intended a greater reformation, - was for removing all ir 
images that were in'the churches, and re his opinion wit 
— from ſeripture and 3 Theſe, rogerhe 75 
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the ſtrength of his party in the council, -prevailed ſo far, that the 


curate and church wardens were only reprimanded, and ordered 
ELON 3 none when of the _ 


eps 1 
n At 


The FLY his late may b Fe, Windfor 


with the uſual ceremonies,” the 
king with a new- form, leſs Mon and more agreeable to the 


laws of che land, than the old one that had been in uſe: 

and the ſame day a general pardon was granted, with an excep- 
tion only to the duke of Nonxrox x, cardinal Pol x, the lord 
Courtney, and three others. The firſt event of any conſe- 
quence after the coronation, Was, the fall of the lord chancellor 
now carl of Southampton. Having 
the popiſni party, he intended — the motions of the pro- 
tector and his friends, and to oppoſe with his whole power what- 
ever innovations ſhould be attempted in religion. That he might 
leave himſelf therefore at full leiſure for This purpoſe, he gave 
a commiſſion by his own authority to the maſter of the rolls and 
three maſters - in chancery, to execute is office in the court of 
in as r himſeif was preſent. A 
complaint having been made of this, and the | judges having de- 
clared, when ir was neſerred to them by the —.— that the 
lord chancellor, giving ſuch a commiſſion, without any war- 
rant from the * had forfeted his place and was liable 
to fine and impriſonment at the King's pleafure, the feals were 


taken from him, and he was confined to his houſe till he had 


a bond of four thouſand pounds to be paid upon demand; 


given 
to all which, aſter — nn — e wn | 


owned itto be juſt l * io 
eee St: 

The brd e being. lamented, he grins Hae 
uneaſineſs to the council, che was:mow'refolved tu en! 
large his aut 
therto, by the choice of the other and under great 16. 
ſtrictions, ſhould be given bim by letters patent. A warrant 


therefore being ſigned for it by the king and council,” the. lord 


ST, Jonx, —— the guſtody of the great ſeal till a chancellor 
ſhould be appointed, ſet it to the commiſſion; drawn 
by the 282 own direction, not without ſome fraud. By 
this the king and the regents 

protector, ell le majefty ſbould be eighteen years of age, and 
they were aint. the other councetiors whom: Heer) ap- 
I pointed 


crowned the young 


{et himſelf at the head of 


and that the: office which he had held hi- 


up their authority to the 
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pointed only to aſſiſt the regents when required. The protector 

was empowered by this commiſſion to bring any others i into the 

council that he pleaſed, and with ſo many of them as he ſhould 
think fit to exerciſe the whole regal power: but the council could 
do nothing without the advice and conſent of the protector. All 
this was evidently contrary to the late king's will ; but as it was 
tranſacted with the conſent of the majority of the executors, to 
whom the will had 2 a power to adminiſter the kingdom 
during the e they pleaſed, there could be no objection 
to the validity of the commiſſion, whatever there might be to 
the ambition : the protector in defiring this power, and of the 
diſcretion of the executors in yielding it to him. It was neceſ- 
fary to be thus particular, in opening the ſtate of the court and 
the conſtitution of the government, in the beginning of this 

reign, that the reader might underſtand more clearly what is to 
follow: I ſhall now proceed to ſhew the ſtate of * church, 
and the r and 1 of the eccleſiaſticks. 


The archbiſhop was now Acne "ok that * ſubjecion 
under which he was held by HENRY; to whom he certainly 
ſubmitted in many things which | he- himſelf thought wrong, 
either out of a principle of gratitude- and obedience, or from 
hopes of winning the king over by it to his own principles, or 
elſe from the timidity of his temper. In my own. opinion his 
ſubmiſſion proceeded: from neither of theſe motives {ingly ; but 
that there was ſomething of each of them which induced Cx av- 
MER to comply with the late king in the manner he did. But 
be this as it might: he was now delivered from that ſervitude; 
and the protector being united firmly to him, he was reſolved 
to ſet about a further reformation. The majority of the biſhops 
were weak and ignorant men, who ——_—_— little of religion, 

and valued it ſtill leſs: but tho they liked the old ſuperſtition 
beſt, becauſe it moſt .encouraged-ignorance and ſecured their 
wealth and power, yet they intended to ſwim with the ſtream. 
Old LATIuER was now diſcharged from his impriſonment, and 
lived at Lambeth with the archbiſhop; * rather to live 2 
vate, and employ himſelf in 1 to return again to 
his biſhoprick. One of the firſt things which: CRANMER at- 
tempted, was to win GaRDINRR biſhop of | Wincheſter, if not 
to aſſiſt him in his deſign of a — leaſt not to oppoſe 
him as he had done in the reign preceding. He was a prelate 
of great abilities, and of no fall influence. with the fayoure 
of the old religion: and from the many compliances whic * 


2 — 
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had ſhewn to HENAVY, in things againſt his 1 ; 
biſhop might imagine that his inward ſcruples — 
great. In order therefore to pave the way, he opened ſome of 
bis deſig ns in confidence to GaRrDINER,: and aſked his advice on 
1 Homilies which his grace had prepared to be red in 
churches; to Which he had added ExAsMus's pataphraſe on tlie 
hey teſtament, as the moſt unexceptionable compoſition of that 
kind. But the old biſhop, being picqurd at his not being one 
ol the regents and executora, and imputing that diſgrace per- 
has to .Cranmer: whom: he had never loved, 1 allt the 
olfers which the archbiſhop: made him, and inſiſted; as no altera- 
tions could be made —— king's name, that all ſhould. Be 
kept quiet and: no changes attempted during his minority. But 


however, GARDINER 2 — 
all the prelates with him, who were able, learned}; and men of 
weight. We may place the king, young as he was, without 
1 at their head, as the 5 5 this reign will make 

For tho he Was then very young, yet, having a capa- 
Se bins years, he had made a great pr in the 
ſmdy- of religion by 3 care of. his preceptors, ho A ere of 
OCRANURR s ſentiments, and he loved truth and prubity. Theſe 


At the head of the other party, we may nl 
Mazy, the earl of So HAU er late eee the x7 was 
Tuxs ral, 'Bonnzz and Gan NEA, with the other biſhops _ 
were not on the {ide of CAM R; but who are to be taken 
the lift, on account of the rank thæy held, rather than — 
ſhare they had of parts or learning. The clergy- of that-timey 
were for the moſt part ſuchias had been bred in monaſteries and 
religious houſes, and were put into benefices bythe king, and 
the purchaſers of their lands, in order to eaſe themſelves of the 
penſions which were reſerved for the monks and. friars till they 
were otherwiſe provided for! The 
nages were impropriated-; and the > AIRF irs left by the 
abbuts to ſupport themſelves with the ſmall tithes; or à little 
donative, and the s which they could raiſe by maſſes 
and other offices. At the ſuppreſſion of the religious houſes, 
this ſcandalous encroachment on cures was left entirely 
unredreſſed, to the ſcandal. uf religion, and the 
the King and his miniſters.” The greateſt part ofo tei benefiets 
being thus made · ſo very ſmall, that three or ſour could ſcaice 

Vol. II. Qqq afford. 


xcepted, the archbiſhop: had 


were properly ſpeaking the perſons, whom our learned Rr 


hiſtorian calls the reformers. wt 


part of the parſo- 


difgrace/-of | 


4 
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afford a maintenance for a fingle clergyman, they chiefly ſub. 
ſiſted upon maſſes, trentals, — other devices of ſuperſtition, 

which were at a very low price too then indeed; a groat — A 
maſs: being a great bounty. If therefore theſe perquiſites were 
taken from tliem, they would be deprived of the beſt part of 
their livelihood, and ſo were really engaged in intereſt againſt a 
reformation : but as they were generally very ignorant, and 
could not oppoſe. it with much argument or learning, fo the fame 
intereſt obliged them to comply with any thing that was eſta- 
bliſhed, KB they might not | forfeit their whole fo bſiſtence; z it 
being better to be left with half their income than with none at 
all. In their hearts however they abhorred every ſtep towards 
a reformation, which, the further it went, the more it would 
impoveriſh them; and they oppoſed it all that was in their power, 

1 had ſome thoughts of ſtopping here, to make a reflexion on 
the diſadvantage which the church of England has laboured 
under from that time to this, on account of This mean proviſion 
which is made by law for the greateſt part of her miniſters: but 
as it is a ſubject of great conſequence, and muſt either be too 
much abridged. to anſwer my deſign, or elſe it will too much in- 
terrupt the thread of the hiſtory, I ſhall reſerve it for an appen- 
dix to be added to this work, if 8 "4 1 n to 

finiſh it. 


© The reader will perceive, by what has been) faid-above of the Wl tl 
two parties, that the papiſts, tho as numerous, yet were far be- » 
hind the reformers in learning and capacity: and as the arch- WW Pp 
biſhop had the perverſeneſs of the firſt to deal with, ſo it vas tu 
not very eaſy for him to reſtrain the i impetuoſity and indiſcretions i ot 
of the laſt. The friends of the —— ſeeing their cauſe an 
{ſupported x the king, by the protector, and the primate, in. 
thought of nothing but preſſing it forward as faſt as poſſible, I li 
and were carried by their heat into great diſorders: whereas Cx An- C 
MER). was reſolved to proceed by flow degrees, and to open the ¶ ou 
reaſon of every advance that he made in the reformation, in order ¶ ext 
to comvince the people of the fitneſs of what was done, either to oy 
prevent any relapſe, or to beat down ous oppoſition lor. 
which alight: be apprehended. The —— — Ly ſet wh 
about, was, after 8 method begun — to ſend 
viſitors over England with articles and i In an act d 
parliament which | paſſed about the —— reign dl 
HN, he got a clauſe inſerted, which I mentioned in its pro- 
per * allowing the council of his ſon, whilſt he was under 
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age; to ſet out proclamations: of the ſame authority” with thoſe 
- which were made by the king himſelf. The council; therefore, 
availing themſelves of the power given them by a& of parliament, 
reſolved to exert it in the reformation of religion. Before the 
viſitation with which they intended to begin the work, 
a letter was ſent in the . to all the biſhops, ſuſpending 
their juriſdiction whilſt the viſitation laſted, requiring them to 
preach no where but in their cathedrals, and forbidding the other 
Yo to preach without licence except in their own pariſh 
churches. Ehe deſign of this was to make a diſtinction, be- 
tween. ſuch as poached for the reformation of abuſes, and fuch 
as did not: the one were to be ' encouraged by licence*to 
preach wherever they would, and the other were to be reftrain- 


ed to their own a, * in | order to yore thee —_ any 
further miſchief. 


I) 


ö The greateſt difficulty which Gant met with in tip a6. 


ſign, was the miſerable: condition of the "clergy, and 
the want of able men to e it over England: and tho 
many projects were thought of for remedying this great abuſe 


of the 12 2 —— revenues, yet they were all 6 
ſo powerfully, that there was no of Join any thin 
Dh king ſhould come to age, and ble by ky mA 
to procure a well proportioned maintenance for the — * TWO 
things therefore only remained to be done at preſent ; the one 
was, to draw up a book of homilies for the inftrucgon of the 
people, and to provide them with helps to underſtand the ſcrip- 
tures, in order to ſupply the defects of che pariſh prieſts: the 
other was, to ſelect — eminent preachers they could find 
and ſend them over England with the viſitors, that they might 
inſtruct the people with more authority in the principles of re- 
ligian. The book of homilies, which was chiefly compoſed by 
CRANMER, was intended principally . the method of 
our ſalvation according to the goſpe which point two 
extremes, both of ra xe ur both 2 angerous,” Had 
at that time divided the world. The greateſt part of t 
ſort conſidered their prieſts as a ſort of conjuters or ih f 
who could ſave their fo fouls by a trick or charm, as 2 
mountebanks pretend. to —— and the pig bad bo- 
thing to do but to reſign themſelves wholly "to therny” and the 
buſineſs was done. This was the chief "baſis and ſupport of af 
that ſuperſtition which had been ſo t over the. tation 
The other extreme, was owing to fore weilt 'arid-6orruft en. 
F 4 | thuſiaſts, 
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Was no ſalvation thro him, but to — is ga 


not be repeated, but, which had been much — fince his 


publiſhed by. this miniſter,” To theſe however many neu/ ones 


mine — the people whether they dould recite the elements of re- 


een, — . their 


thuſiaſts, who. thought if they; magnifigd Cain ia much, _ * 
lied on his merits and interceſſion, they could not — D! 
their, lives be what they would: A p articular care 
was taken in theſe homilies to rectify duch errors; aud Den teach 
the people, that as on the one ſide, there was no ſalrution Ire 
the abſolution of the prieſt; or thro any way but the death and 
ſufferings of Hur ſaviour CHRIST, ſoon the ocher fide, there 


ved according: to the rules which he preſcribed in l g 
Beſides this book of homilies, and the (ible; it was. lil 
ordered there ſhould be in every church, ERASMUS — on 
the new, teſtament. tranſlated into Engliſh, for the inftrudtion of 


the leſs learned por of cho clergy, well as cke people, "=>. 
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Tube next * which: came under the confileraiion of the 
council, was, the articles and injunctions which the viſitors 
ſhould be furniſhed with. The gteateſt part of theſe, were ſuch 
as CROMWELS, had ordered whilſt he was vice-gerent, and fo need 


time; the. biſhops. having been generally much more careful to 
direct —— of, the ſix articles, than of che injundtions 


were nr to the following purpoſe: © That the clergy, and no 
others, ſhould take down hack images as they knew to be abuſed 
to {1 uperſtition, and in the conſeſſions in letit they ſhould exa- 


ligion in the Engliſh tongue: That the epiſtle aud goſpel at high 
maſs, and the firſt and ſecond leſſon on every Sunday and Heh- 
day, ſhould be red in Engliſh : That the curates ſhould often 
vilit the fick, and comfort them with paſſages out of ſeriptvre 
in the Engliſh tongue: That there ſhould be no -more proceſ- 
ſions about churches, in order to avoid contention ſor precedence 
and that the litanies formerly aid in them ſhould: be now ſaid in 
the choir in Engliſb, as: — 2 Ring had ordered: That the 
fabbath, day being inſtituted: at firſt . men ſould give them- 
ſelves wholly: to Gop, yet that Go was generally more diſho- 
noured by it than upon the other days; the people thinking that 
they ſufficiently honoured Gop, by hearing maſs and mattins, 
tho they ene it to their edifying: That for 
the ature: therefore this day ſhould be ſpent according to Gov' 5 

ill, in heari 8 hib holy wbrd, in public and pri- 
vate prayers for. the, amendchent bf tlibir lives, in receiving the 


neigh- 
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heighbours ; yet the were to be told, that in harveſt time 
chey might labour in their fields, on the Sundays, as well as 
feſtivals; That the curates ſhould admit none to the communion 
who were not reconciled to their neighbours ; and that all the dig- 
nified clergymen ſhould preach twice a year: That the people 
ſhoold be taught not to clpiſe any of the ceremonies which 
were {till retained, but to beware of the ſuperſtition of {| prinkling 
their beds with holy water, the ringing: of bells, or uſing of 
bleſſed candles, for driving away devils: That all monuments 
of idolatry ſhould be removed out of the walls or windows of 
churches, and that a pulpit ſhould be provided in every church 
for preaching : e be exhorted to give alms 
to the poot, as much more profitable than what they formerly be- 
ſtowed on ſuperſtitious pilgrimages, trentals, and decking of images: 
T = all patrons, who diſpoſed of their livings, by — bar- 
9 forfeit their right for that turn to the king: That the 
1 and that the prieſts ſhould be uſed 
charitably and reverently for their office ſake, Theſe were the in- 
junctions given for the — to diſtribute throwout every pariſh ; 
Arr ene be obſerved by the clergy under the pains of 
excommunication, ſequeſtration, or ' deprivation, as the ordi- 
naties ſhould. anſwer it to the king. But beſides theſe, there 
were other inſunctians ſent to the biſhops: That they ſhould ſe 
the former 1 well obferved, and ſhould — in their 
dioceſes four times 8. year; urijebs they had a reaſonable excuſe 
for their omiſſion 2 That their chaplains ſhould be able to preach 
the word of Gon, and ſhould be diligently — ju ies 
That they ſhould give orders: to none but: ſuch as were learned 
in che ard who would diſcharge their duty in preach+ 
ing the doctrine ſet” forth by the 2 and if it 
was. —_— ny TIO $i ci * e 


The e which; 49 the 5 of 
e che good archbiſbep, ſhew likewiſe to what a degrec ef corrup- 
„don and ſuperſtition che church of : wes degegerated and. 
how much it ſtopd ia need of a reſbimation. It would! be well 
for the church and for religion, if ſome of the corruptions here 
mentioned did nat gontinut᷑ to chis day to he complaised of. The 
comuptibh of lay patron in ſimopiacal bargains wog ſo potorigus 
at chat time, that it was theught-necefſary to provide again it, 

Ice it could not be dene then without a-firain upon dhe donſtitu- 
the tenz che clauſe of the act, rr gave authority to che procla⸗ 
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mations of the council, having expreſsly ſaved the rights and 
poſſeſſions of the ſubject. But whether the ſtatute made apainſt 
it ſince, and the ſtrict and folemn oath appointed to be taken 
about it, have effectually delivered our church from this great 
abuſe, I am afraid is not uncertain enough to be made a queſtion, 
An eccleſiaſtical benefice is now put up to fale, and advertized 
in the public papers, very often with immediate reſignations, a 
houſes and eſtates are: and they are bought, if not by incum- 
bents themſelves, yet by their parents or relations for them, as 
a maintenance of ſuch a value; to be come at perhaps upon 
eaſier terms than in any other way of life; and many times for 
thoſe who have neither learning nor parts nor virtue enough to 
get their bread in any other. There are ways, I ſuppoſe, of 
evading the law upon theſe occaſions, as there are upon moſt 
others: but if a patron who ſells, and a parent who buys 2 
living, would conſider that there is a charge of ſouls annexed to 
it, and that they are anſwerable for it to Gop, if they put this 
truſt into ill or improper hands upon {ſiniſter conſiderations, the 
fale of benefices, or the beſtowing them on men of little merit 
and qualifications, would be more ſeriouſly laid to heart than 
we have reaſon to think it is. Let me add, that when men enter 
upon this ſacred office, with no other view than to be entitled 
to a benefice which will ſupport them in eaſe and luxury, 'with- 
out a ſerious ſenſe of the duty which is annexed to it, the church 
muſt neceſſarily be disfigured, and the order muſt lofe its inffu- 
ence. But there is another injunction which deſerves to be taken 
notice of before I go on with the hiſtory ; the injunction given 
to the biſhops, about - conferring orders on none who were un- 
learned in the ſcriptures. Had this injunction been well obſerved 
from that time, had holy orders been conferred on none but 
thoſe who were well qualified, I do not mean in claſſical or ma- 
thematical learning, but in the ſtudies peculiarly adapted to their 
profeſſion, in theological ſubjects deduced from the word of Gon, 
in reading, and ſpeaking on thoſe ſubjects, gracefully, and in a 
competent- knowledge of that word, our younger clergy would 
appear to much greater advantage in the pulpit ; and the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity would be better underſtood, 


- The commiſſioners appointed to viſit the churches being thus 
inſtructed, they were ſent out in Auguſt with great ſolemnit), 
at the time when the protector made a warlike expedition into 
Scotland with great ſucceſs. The nation was divided into fix 
circuits, and to every circuit there was. appointed two gentlemen, 
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a civilian, a regiſter and a divine, with a juriſdiction equal to 
what had been lodged with Cromwerr. The change of the 
times, and the inclinations of, the court, which were very well 
underſtood, had a great effect upon many of the leading clergy ; 
and the viſitors met with little or no oppoſition to the homilies 
and injunctions; except from BonNrsr, and GARDINEN. The 
firſt however received them with a proteſtation, that, if they 
were not contrary to the law of Gop and the ordinances of the 
church, he would ' obſerve them: and tho he afterwards with- 
drew this proteſtation ' and made an ample ſubmiſſion to the 
council, yet as a terror to others he was committed priſoner to 
the Fleet. The biſhop of WIN chRESHER was more ſcrupulous ; 
and in a letter to one of the viſitors before they came to him, 
wrote in a ſpirit becoming a Chriſtian and a prelate, which does 
him more honour than any thing that I have met with of him 
in our hiſtory, he tells the viſitor, that he intends to behave 
himſelf like a good ſubject, and to obey whatever is not repug- 
nant to his duty to Gop, or to the injunctions of an act of par- 
liament: but the preſent proceedings being againſt law, he hoped 
the council would not put him under the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of proteſting againſt them; which, if they forced the homilies 
and injunctions upon him, he could not decline without ſcandal 
and prevarication. Upon this he was ſent for to the council, and 
examined what he intended to do when the viſitors ſhould be 
with him. He ſaid that the book of homilies was not only con- 
trary to the book ſet out in the late reign and confirmed by 
parliament, but that it was alſo contrary to the word of  Gop, 
and his conſcience would not permit him to receive it. He ex- 
cepted particularly to one of the homilies, which excluded cha- 
rity from juſtifying as well as faith; and he condemned the pa- 
raphraſe of ExasMus which was miſrendered by the tranſlator 
in many places, both out of ignorance and deſign. Upon the 
whole, he ſaid he would further ſtudy theſe points, and they 
might be aſſured he would obey as far as was conſiſtent with 
Gop's law and the kings: but refuſing to promiſe abſolutely to 
ſet forth the homilies and injunctions, he was committed priſoner 
to the Fleet. In a few days after, the archbiſhop, being on a 
I viſit to the dean of St. Paul's with: two or three other biſhops, 
bus MW {ent for GaRDbINEI thither; where he explained to him the de- 
ir, Ml gn of that paſſage in the homily, and apologized for the uſe of 
the . paraphraſe; of Exas Mus, as being the beſt book for that uſe 
which they cquld find. Nay CR AN M] thought it fo expedient 
to bring over this prelate, who had great influence and abilities, 
0 6 : that 
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that he made him an offer of bringing him into the privy cou 
cil, if he would acquieſce in the Ar they were carrying on. 
But he was mortified ſo much at his being Ihe out in Henzy's 
will, and he thought he had the acl at ſuch an advantage 
in proceeding contrary to the law, that, fearing nothing from: 
thi, he would not comply, and ſo was carrich * to o the 
Fleet. 


When the protector returned 1 Win the diols ane 
him a letter in his vindication. He had ſelected very ably ſome 
paſſages out of Erasmus's paraphraſe, which were not only con- 
trary to ſome of the homilies, but alſo to the power of prince: 
and having made his objections to the things themſelves, he then 
called in queſtion the authority which ſet them forth againſt the 
laws that were then in being. In concluſion he complains of the 
ill uſage he had in the Fleet; adviſes the duke of Sourrstr net 
to make himſelf a party in theſe religious quarrels, and with 
matiy ſharp reflexions upon CA NEA, inſiſted on keeping cloſe 
to the laws of Gop and the realm, The committing this biſhop 
and Bonnzx to the Fleet, for not receiving injunctions from the 
king and council which were contrary to the laws then in f6tce; 
was an invaſion of liberty and a breach of the conſtitutien which 
is not to be vindicated. Becauſe if we ſhould allow, that the 
lamations of the council in the king's minority were to have 
the force of a law, yet theſe injunctiens were not i 
and by an expreſs elauſe in the ac, fio tien Was to Oer 
rule any law that was ſtill in being. The old religion was ell. 
bliſhed by act of Parliament; and as this was not 
parliament, theſe injunctions which ed it were not of 
legal force, if they had been the ſubjekt of a proclamation. la 
ſhort the countil began at the wrong end; and the unjuſtiflable 
ſeverity ſhowed to theſe two prelates, who were under the pro- 
tection of the law, by the teformers, may convinee all impertial 
people, that thoſe who complain moſt of che oppreſſion Gf ar- 
bitrary power, are very apt to exetciſe it themſebves when the 
are in authority. The friends of the cold religion Saing ties 
two principal champions thus fileaced with an impriſormient, en- 
gaged the princeſs Mazxy to interpoſe. She accordingly wrote 
à letter to the protector, in which {he cotmplains of the chan- 
ges made in religion, as net only derogatory from the reſpett due 
to the memory of her pious father, but likewiſe as <biittary to 
the duty which'they owed the king in his minority. In anſwer 
to this letter, the duke ef SChlE wn ralleipes the: unſettled and 
4 im- 
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imperfect Rate in which religion was left at the death of Heng, 
who had intended to have carried the alterations made in it much 
further if he had lived: he aſſures the princeſs, that. the council 
meant only to promote the glory of Gop, and the honour and 
ſafety of the king: and as he imputed her letter to the inſtiga- 
tion of malicious perſons rather than to any deſire of her on to 
give them trouble, ſo he hoped ſhe would conſider the matter 
better; with an humble ſpirit,” and by the affiſtance of the grace 
of Gov. 41 28 N 2. ; HOKIES Th” 142 n 


The great ſeal, which had been in the cuſtody of lord St. 
oan from the fall of the earl of Sour HAu= rod, was now given 
to lord Rick, a lawyer, and one of the new created barons. At 
the ſame time biſhop Tuxsrat, a prelate of good parts and 
learning, and of invincible moderation, was diſmiſſed from the 
privy council. He retained his old opinions about religion, and 
could not therefore acquieſce without ſome oppoſition at the 
council table in the deſigns which were carrying on for a further 
reformation; and it was therefore thought adviſeable to remove 
him. In a few days after, the parliament met according to 
their ſummons; and with a diſpoſition to comply with all that 
the protector ſhould require. For tho many members of both 
houſes were inclined to the doctrines which their late ſovereign 
had eſtabliſhed, yet they were not averſe to any acts which would 
widen the breach ſtill further between Rome and England. The 
affinity that was yet between them, in many points of doctrine 
and worſhip, might make a reconciliation at ſome time or other 
not impracticable; and ſuch a reconciliation, would, in all pro- 
bability, deprive them of the eſtates which they had got from 
the church. As for others, whoſe buſineſs it was to make, or 
improve their fortunes --- and many ſuch there will be; in every 
parliament they came determined without doubt to cloſe with 
any reformation which the court intended. But before I give an 
account of their proceedings in this ſeſſions, which related to the 
church, it will be neceſſary to give an account of what was done 
by the convocation, which met the day after the fitting | of 
the parliament, and which occaſioned: thoſe acts which paſſed 


Alfter the uſual forms at their farſt. aſſembling were aver, the 

convocation was opened by a ſpeech from CRANMuRR; in which 
he exhorted the clergy to employ themſelves in the ſearch and 
ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and to conſider ſeriouſly what 
Vol. II. 8 ff i errors 
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errors and abuſes ftill remained in the church which wanted a 7c. 
formation, that fo all the popiſh "traſh and innovations might be 
thrown out. But the terror of the bloody ſtatute enfarcing the 
ſix articles made fo great an impreſſion, that it was impoſſible to 
expect any free debate; which occafioned the repeal of thi, 
ſtatute, as we ſhall ſee, in a few days after hy the.) parliament, 
The lower houſe of convocation however were nat idle, in thoſe 
points in which they could move with ſafety. They ſent their 
prolocutor with a petition to the upper houſe; in which they 
moved, that the commiſſion of thirty two perſons for reforming 
reign, might be revived z that what the biſhops: and divines bad 
done, by order of convacation, in reviewing and correcting the 
offices for divine ſervice, might be laid beſche the houſe; that 
the rigour of the ſtatute for payment of firſt fruits might be 
abated ; and that according to the ancient cuſtom of the nation 
and the tenour of the biſhops writ to parliament from the king, 
the inferior clergy might be admitted again into tlie houſe of 
commons; or at leaft that no bills relating to religion, the 
perſons, eſtates, or juriſdiction of the clergy, might paſs without 


At whatever time the commons firſt took their ſeat in parlia- 
ment, it may be proved with fufficient::clearnefs from many 
paſſages in this hiſtory, that at the ſame time the inferior clergy 
fate as members, and enjoyed the . ame rights and liberties, In 
the twenty firſt year of Enwarp the firft, when the writ was 
frſt iſſued to the ſheriff of each county to return a certain num- 
ber of knights, citizens, and burgeſſts; by another writ to the 
biſhop, called the nientes, the proctors of the inferior 
clergy were likewiſe ſummoned to parliament, for the fame pur- 
poſes, and ſometimes in the ſame words. But the inferior clergy 
thought it a grievance, becauſe of the coſt: and trouble of ſuch 
attendance; and taking all excuſable opportunities to decline it 
according to their ſummons, by degrees they brought all their 
grants to be made in convocation. The kings, whoſe defign in 


ſummoning them to parliament was only ta get aids of them, 


complied with their humour; never regarding whether they 
obeyed their writs by coming to parliament, ſince they met, and 
of HN the fixth, the clergy diſcontinuing wholly to attend 
in parliament, they are nom by diſuſe abſolutely excluded; tho 
they are ſtill expreſly mentioned in the premunitory clauſes 7 
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the biſhops writs, purſuant to ancient uſage. It is no wonder 
therefore, that ſince the extreme of raiſing the eccleſiaſtiqal 
power too high, in the times of popery, had produced another 
extreme in the preſent age af depreſſing it too lou that the 
cergy ſhould defire now to be put in the fine lar de, weg, 
before they were ſeparated from the parliament ; or at leaſt, that 
alterations and affairs of religion ſhould not be determined withr 
out conſulting them. But this was moved without effect; and 
from hence may be learnt. the dangerous tendency. of ill prege- 
dents to ſupercede an original right. I muſt now, return to, the 
Parliament. | fl: ond en to SHAI vviimg 


The archbiſhop having; repreſented. to the council, how uf 
fafe it was for the elergy even in convoęation, to deliver any 
opinions in the ſuhject of religion whilſt the law of the fax ar- 
ticles continued in force, a bill was brought into the houſe gf 
lords, which afterwards paſſed with the royal aſſent, five bilbops 
only proteſting againſt it, to repeal. all the laws relating to treaſon 
which were not in the act of the twenty fifth of. Epwazp the 
third; the two ſtatutes againſt the Lollards; the law of the lx 
articles, with the ſubſequent laws which were to explain it,; 
the acts in the late reign relating to felony; and all thoſe whiz 
made the proclamations of the ing of equal authority with a&s 
of parliament. Beſides the repeal of theſe ſtatutes, it was hke- 
wiſe enacted by this bill, that all who denied the king's ſupre- 
macy, or aſſerted the pope's in words, ſhquld forfeit their goods 
and chattels for the firſt offence and ſuffer impriſonment during 

- Wl the king's pleaſure, for the ſecond offence ſhould fuffer the pains of 


* — —— . 


e premwnire, and for the third be attainted of high treaſon; but 
the accuſation was to be within a month after the words were 
0 ſpoken. An endeayour to deprive. the king of his eſtate or 
J title, particularly of his ſupremacy, and to confer them on any 
ch cher, by writing, printing or any oyertact; or deed, was declared 
it treaſon ; and if any of the heir of the crown ſhould uſurp upon 8 
er another, or endeavour ta break the ſucceſſion of the crown, they 
in were adjudged guilty of high treaſon. By the, repeal of tho 
delivered from the greateſt part of their fears; which the go- 
vernment in the late reign. had held them in: and, as, HENRY 
had procured an act to empower his ſon to annull by his letters 
patents as tho they had never been, whatever laws had been mada 
before he was twenty four years of age, ſo this was likewiſe * 


22 THE ECCLESIASTICAL Book Xl. 
tered, by giving him a power to annull them only for the future, 
and not to make them void from the beginning. Ja 210) 
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The next bill of a public nature concerned the ſacrament . 


which, thro an intemperate zeal againſt popery, had been bur- 
leſqued with licentious merriment. It was therefore enacted 
that whoſoever ſhould deprave, deſpiſe, or condemn the holy ſacra- 
[nf by any contemptuous words, or in any other way, Was to 
ſuffer fine and -impriſoninent at the. king's pleaſure : and ax 
was more agreeable to the firſt inſtitution of CnrisT, and the 
primitive practiſe of the church, that the facrament ſhould be 
given in both the kinds of bread and wine, and that the people 
ſhould receive with the prieſt, than that the prieſt ſhould receive 
alone, it was enacted likewiſe, that it ſhould be commonly given 
in both kinds, except neceſſity required it otherwiſe ; and that 
an exhortation ſhould be red to the people the day before every 
ſacrament to pare themſelves for it, and the prieſts were not 
without a Ela cauſe to deny it to any who humbly aſked it. 
This was an act of great conſequence, as it reformed two abuſes 
which had crept into the church. In the firſt inſtitution, it i 
plain that our Saviour Cuxrs r bid all drink of the cup; his diſ- 
ciples all drank of it accordingly, and St. Paur directed every 
one to examine himſelf that he might eat of that bread, and 
ec drink of that cup.” In this practice the church continued for 
many ages, till the belief of the corporal preſence. of Cars: 
became a prevailing notion; and then the keeping and carrying 
about the cup in proceſſion being found inconvenient, ſome be- 
gan to lay it aſide. The bread for a great while was given dipt 
in the cup to repreſent a bleeding Saviour, as it is in the Greek 
church at preſent : but it being believed that CHRIS was in every 
crumb of bread, it was thought unneceſſary to give the facra- 
ment in both kinds, and the cup was ordered to be witheld from 
lay communicants. The other abuſe which this act redreſſed 
was that of private maſſes. At the firſt inſtitution, the ſacra- 
ment was underſtood as a communion of the body and blood of 
CrrisT, of which many were to be partakers : and whilſt the 
fervour of devotion laſted, it was thought a ſcandalous thing, 
if any came to church, and did not ftay to partake of theſe holy 
myſteries, which were then always celebrated at public worſhip. 
But this zeal did not continue longer than the fifth century: it 
being a cuſtom however, during the poverty of the church, to 
make oblations before the facrament, out of which the clergy 
were maintained, the prieſt had a deſire the oblations ſhould be 
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continued; and fo by perſuading the laity to come to the fa- 
crament and give the oblations, tho they did not communicate, 
in proceſs of time they were made to believe, that the ptieſts 
received in behalf of the whole people. But this was not all. 
The ſacrament being the commemoration of CxgrsT's ſacrifice 
on the croſs; and ſo by a figure of ſpeech being called a facri- 
fice, the people were taught to imagine, that the conſecration 
and conſuming of the elements by the prieſt w-as an action ex- 
piatory of itſelf, and that both for the dead and living. Hence 
aroſe that infinite number of maſſes in the church of Rome; 
maſſes for ſaints, for ſouls, for rain, for health, for any parti- 
cular bleſſing, and indeed for all the accidents of human life, 
which were diſtinguiſhed only by the variation of a collect. But 
this whole trade of maſſing was now removes, and fie 


* proteſted en the” act. 


| The next bill which was + offered in this ſeſſions of POTN 
and which paſſed into a law, was” to ſet afide the choice of 
biſhops by Conge d''elire 3 and to direct all the procefles in the 
ſpiritual courts, "emepring the archbiſhop's, to be carried on for 
the future, not in the name of the biſhops, but of the King, 
and to be ſealed with his ſeal. It has already been obſerved, in 
the former part of this hiſtory, how biſhops at firft'were Auen 
and ordained” by the other biſhops in the cbuntries where they 
lived, and how this method came to be altered, and the princes 
to get the diſpoſal of the ſees. But the popes filling the world 
with complaints of ſimony, and of enſlaving' chuxchmen to 
court intereſts, it was agreed that | biſhops ſhould be elected by 
the canons of cathedral churches, to be confirmed at Rome: 1 
which elections, ſometimes the princes, and ſometimes the 8 | 
and very ſeldom the chapter, had the nomination. Thus how- 
ever it continued in the time of HRNYRVY, but in a manner that 
made the election by the canons little more than mockery: it 
was now therefore thought a more ingenuous way of proceeding, 
for the king to nominate a biſhop directly by bly letters parents, 
rather than under the pretence of an election that was involun- 
ot tary. Strange that it ſhould have reverted, and been permitted 
to continue, in the old abſurd channel of a Conge d elire, to 
the preſent day | As to the other branch of the act, about re- 
quiring all the proceſſes of eccleſiaſtical courts to be in the king's 
name, it was thought no invaſion of the ſacred function and of 
the epiſcopal vulgo, that all the cauſes relating to wills and 
marriages which were matters of a mixed nature, fhould be 
Vol. II. Ttt tried 


tried in the king's name, and by his authority. But that ex. 
communication, which belongs only to ſpiritual cognizance, and 
ought to have been reſerved therefore to the biſhop with the 
aſſiſtance of his clergy, was ſtill the cenſure of theſe courts, 
when the juriſdiction was in lay hands under royal commiſſion, 


is unaccountable. Biſhop BUxNETH indeed tells us, that the 


canoniſts had ſo confounded all the ancient rules about the 00- 
vernment of the church, that the reformers being called away 
by more preſſing conſiderations, there was not that care taken of 
this affair which the nature of it required. To this I ſhall adg, 
that the neglect of reſtoring the former uſe of excommunica- 
tion to the biſhops, is not to be underſtood as an evidence of the 
ſenſe of the reformers on this article, becauſe a general review 
was going forward at that time, in order to lay down an uni- 
form ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy; and in this ſyſtem a regu- 
lation was propoſed againſt the miſuſe of excommunication. 
But the execution of this plan was prevented by king Epwaxy'; 
death: and theſe errors or overſights in the firſt concoction, 
ſays our learned church hiſtorian, © have by a continuance grown 


ce ſince into ſo formed a ſtrength, that it is much eaſier to di- 
«© cover what is amiſs, than to know how to rectify it.“ 


The next act of this ſeſſions was chiefly levelled againſt the 
monks and friars ; who went about the country, and would en- 

e in no employment. Their idleneſs was not only unpro- 
fitable to the ſtate, but they every where alienated: the minds of 
the people from the government ; perſuading them that the na- 
tion would never be well ſettled till they were reſtored again to 
their houſes. Many of them came to London very frequently, 
on pretence of ſuing for their penſions ; and as they were very 
ill paid at that time it might not be a pretence only, but a caſe 
of neceſſity ſometimes. To prevent this however a proclama- 
tion was ſet forth, requiring them to ſtay in the places where 
they lived, and to ſend up a certificate to the court of augmen- 


tations, who ſhould give order thereupon for their conſtant pay- 


ment. But as this was not thought ſufficient to reſtrain theit 
travelling, the act above mentioned was paſſed in three months 
after, requiring that all who ſhould loiter without work, or 
without offering themſelves to work, for three days together, 
ſhould be ſeized on: whoſoever preſented them to a juſtice of 
the peace was to have them adjudged to be his ſlaves for two 
E and they were to be marked with the letter V. for vaga- 
nd, on the breaſt, with an hot iron. A law of this ſeverity, 

| in 
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in a country like England, where ſlavery ſeems inconſiſtent with 
the liberties of the people, and eſpecially againſt men who had had 

a liberal education, who had been lately thrown out of plentiful 
eſtates, and were many of them men of learning and condition, 
muſt neceſſarily be much cenſured. On the other hand it muſt 
be ſaid, that extreme diſeaſes require extreme remedies: and if 
people will prefer idleneſs and loitering to an honeſt employment, 

and inſtead of ſerving the ſtate will caball againft it and foment 
ſedition, ſuch a puniſhment as this was not unneceſſary, The 
act however was never executed with rigour, and another parlia- 
ment repealed it. 1 * ae enden 


The laſt act of this ſeſſion with which this hiſtory is concerned, 
is the act which gave the chantries, colleges, and chapels, not 
poſſeſſed by the late king, with all their jewels, plate, ornaments, 
and moveables, and all the revenues belonging to any church, 
for anniverſaries, obits, and lights, to his preſent majeſty; that 
they may be converted to the maintenance of grammar ſchools, 
or preachers, and for the encreaſe of vicarages. When this bill 
was brought into the houſe of lords, it was much oppoſed by 
CRANMuRR, and all the popiſh biſhops, on very different motives. 
The archbiſhop had ſeen with a great deal of concern, how 
much the clergy were impoveriſhed by the ſale of the impropria- 
tions, which at the diſſolution of the abbies, ought in good ſenſe 
and equity to have returned into the church: and there was no 
probable way remaining for their ſupport, but to fave theſe en- 
dowments till the king was of age. His grace was perſuaded, 
from the pious diſpoſition of the young prince, that he might be 
prevailed upon to beſtow them all upon the parochial clergy, 
whoſe condition was ſcandalouſſy mean and wretched : and he 
inſiſted therefore ſtrenuouſly, that the diſſolution of theſe foun- 
dations ſhould be delayed, that the eſtates might not be alienated, 
nor the treaſure ariſing from theſe endowments waſted. But 
1- [Wl the courtiers who puſhed the bill were ſwayed by far different 
y- motives from theſe of Cranmes.. The late king's executors had 
ir bis debts to pay; and what was of much more moment to them, 
they wanted eſtates to their new titles, and had no other way of 
atisfying their pretenſions, than by ſeizing, the opportunity and 
ſharing theſe lands amongſt them, whilſt the government was in 
their hands. The bill therefore paſſed; the archbiſhop, and 
ſeven biſhops, proteſting againſt it. After. this came à general 
pardon, except to the priſoners then in the Tower, which brought 
GARDINER out of the Fleet, and from whence-Bonnzx had been 


diſcharged . 
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diſcharged before the ſeſſions of Parliament, © Let US NOW retury 
to e ama : 


1 dhe archbiſhop had We che act for repealin 
che law of the fix articles, he promoted a declaration on receiy. 
ing the communion in both kinds among the biſhops, and ſent 
it down to the lower houſe, to which the prolocutor and ſeveral 
others ſet their hands; and which was afterwards agreed to una- 
nimouſſy when ſixty four members were preſent. In a few days 
after, a piopoſition was offered them for annulling all laws or 
canons forbidding marriage, upon any vow of prieſthood, chaſtity 
or widowhood, which was agreed to by a vaſt majority ; and a 
committee was named to draw the form of an act for the mar- 
riage of the clergy, which had only fourteen members againſt 
it; ſeveral of whom- afterwards took the advantage of the a& 
and married, whilſt many who promoted it — ſingle. 
The good archbiſhop went on labouring and writing in order to 
root up the ſuperſtition, and to remove the prejudices, of his 
countrymen-: but he was oppoſed in his deſign by many, eſpe- 
cially- in the univerſities, where they adhered to the old doc- 
trines with ſo much obſtinacy as not to permit any public di- 
putation upon thoſe points, However under all this oppoſition, 
and even under perſonal inſolence and abuſe, the ſpirit of 
Crxanmss breathed nothing but gentleneſs and perſuaſion, ac- 
cording to his example whos faith he taught: and when it was 
obſerved to him, that if his opponents were clothed with the 
power which he then poſſeſſed — would ſhew his grace no fa- 
vour, he replied with the piety of a true anten 0 N it 
«© Go lo ed we n abide it.“ 0 


| Having e given the de a view of war wi PORE in this ſeſ- 
dunn by the parliament and convocation in church affairs, and 
which ceribhided the year fifteen hundred and forty ſeven, I 
ſhall now lay before him the acts of the privy council, where the 
archbiſhop moved with leſs reſtraint. The king's general pardon 
of all who were not in the Tower, having ſet Maes. at li- 
berty, as I have faid, he was brought before the council; where 
he was deſired to declare whether he would receive the homilic 
| and injunctions, and the doctrine to be ſet forth from time to 
time by the king and 2 the realm. He aſſured them that 
he ſhould conform himſelf as the other biſhops did, and excepted 

only to the homily of juſtification, which in the end he com- 

plied with likewiſe. - Thus he went home to his dioceſe ; _ 

„ Dani 8 ; 0 
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tho he paid ſuch an outward ſubmiſſion to what was ordered, 
that it was not eaſy to take any hold of him, eſpecially fince the 
power of the council was ſo much abridged by the late repealing | 
act, yet it was viſible that in his heart he abhorred all the mo- 
tions to a reformation, and that he had a particular malignity againſt 
CRranmes. But the oppoſition of prelate againſt prelate was not 
the greateſt bar to the deſigns which were then in hand. There 
was Io great a contradiction in the ſermons throughout the king- 
dom, ſome contending for all the ſuperſtitious rites which yet 
remained, and others aſſaulting them with the ſame heat and 
zeal, that the people, eſpecially in and about London, were 
greatly diſtracted in their ſentiments on this ſubject. The cere- 
monies of Candlemaſs, and the obſervation of Lent, with the 
rites uſed on Palm Sunday, Good Friday, and Eaſter day, were 
now approaching. On the one ſide, theſe were condemned as 
ſuperſtitious additions to the worſhip of Gov, invented in the 
dark ages, when an outward-pageantry was the chief thing con- 
ſidered, as a means to invite the Heathens into the Chriftian 
church. On the other ſide, the good uſe of theſe things at 
preſent was much enlarged on; and till they were aboliſhed by 
the king's authority, it was inſiſted that they ought to bel 
obſerved. The truth is, the common people in town and coun- 
try and it has always been the ſame in every age and nation--- 


| were fond-of all the pomp and ſolemnity of proceſſions,  ſhews, 
) and magnificent habits; and thought it a dull buſineſs to come 
to church in order only to hear ſermons and ſay their prayers in 
6 a ſerious way, without any thing to affect and pleaſe their ſenſes. 
f But the grave and underſtanding men, who looked on all this 


glare and tinſel as of the fame kind with the Pagan ſhews and 
feſtiyities for their Gods, and judging it contrary and pernicious 
to the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian inſtitution, laid 
out all their zeal to get it aboliſhed. It was at laſt ſo effectually 
remonſtrated againſt by Caanues | to the council, that he pro- 
cured an order for ſuppreſſing the uſe of candles, aſhes, and 
palms on the uſual days, which he ſent:to;Bonnzs;-as dean of 
the college of biſhops in the province of Canterbury, to tranſmit 
to the other biſhops. As Box NAR had no inclination to ſervices 
of this kind, and yet could not decline them without entangling 
himſelf and falling under cenſure, ſo he ventured only to demut 
a little to the execution of his orders: upon which the archbiſhop 
writ another letter, to remind him that it was not ſo much his 
grace's order as the order of the privy council, and that it Was 
Vol. II. nat Mun, ee doin 205 I 160k 
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nat ib eonſiſtent, as the /biſhop- it ſeems d dan a 
| ee reer it a 1 em 0 = 


— 8 fa ht laſhing and te in ts 
m churches, as well as to check the heat and indiſcretion of 
the vulgar who were friends to the reformation,. a proclamation 
was Aued ſuch as ſnould raſhly innovate or perſuade the 
penple-from- any of the old accuſtomed: rites, which the -arch- 
biſhop. did nat certify in the king's-name to be laid afide : and 
whoſoever ſhould: preach; —. his own pariſnh, without 4 
licence from the —.— or his viſitors, from the archbiſnap of 
CanTERBURY, or the biſhop of the dioceſe, were to be impri- 
fone till arder was given for their puniſhment. If one *purty 
objected, that the council continued to ſend out their proclama- 
tions with arbitrary puniſhments, tho the act which —— 
authority was now repealed, it was anſwered by the other party, 
that the king by his ſupremacy might ſtill make new orders in 
what concerned the church, and inflict a puniſhment on 'thok 
who:fliould'tranſgreſs them. This however was much queſtioned, 
and! L believe;--not without 'reaſan3) „ 2 proclamations "were 
n to be Pb fr nn H s Ly: TT | 99) 

jew this order eoukd- ene — 
kingdom; the council ſent: a letter to the archbiſhop, in order to 
make a change that was ſtil} move conſiderable —— 
been yet attempted. Ehe. readur muſt remember; that there 
had been an injunction in the reign of Hu NuV, to remove all the 
images that had been ahufed to: But ſome people 
| were ſo bigotted, that this abuſe was not thought a ſuffieient 
motiue to part with the images out of; their | churches; and in 
other, places” the ſact had been conteſted; which had occaſioned 
niany diſputes; and muchlanimoſity dmonp ſeveral The 
council baying beew-informeed of the. great diſturbance which this 
afar had occaſioned; which if to continue might be 
of daigerous conſetiuenbr to the late, required the archbiſhop 
taemove them all jaeour-exceprion in h. his own diocefs, with 
ar mu andi eſs as was and to cauſe 
it to be done in the fame? manner by all the biſhops within his 
ag => It is moſt: —— ion was ſent 
hiſhep of Yor tho the letter to CAN is Rill extant, . 25 
and we hare no mentiot made ofiithe other provinee by any N up 
qhurch hiftdrian.. ' About the ſame time there were orders gives, fff 
that all the rich ſhrines, with a the plate and ornaments 8 


4 
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to them, ſhould be brought into the king's uſe; and the clothes 
which covered them ſhould be diſtributed among the poor. In 
this manner the churches were emptied of all the ſtatues and 
pictures, which had for wan! [ages Been tho objec un er 
he wache of the ignatans: pad-fuperiiſtions.) 22 


The latter and of: this: winter, 4 umi 55 A 
bilbaps and t divines, were commanded by the king and coun- 
cil,” to examine all the offices of the — and to conſider 
how far any of them ſtood in need of a reformation. They 
began wich the ſacramant of the Lonp's ſupper, as the chief 
ſymbol of communion among Chriſtians, and deſerving their 
greateſt care: andi in this they —— the — * in the 
former; reign,” — nch the ſubject into ſeveral. queſ- 
tions, to each ob which. the commiſſioners were to 93 
veral anſwers in writing. Many of theſe papers, in the confy- 
ſtons which followed under Mar, were deſtroyed, or loſt: but 
there is one ſet remaining in which ſome, of the committee an · 
ſwered all the and others only a-few of them; ſuſ- 
pending their opinions probably till they had conſidered 1 
der further: — this paper it is evident, how the 


o them gad in.ll che quſinns vin the rer. 


— "air of Giles weookin — is certain, ho Ka 
been more abuſed-by ſome, "and miſunderſtood. by others, than 
the ſacrament of the Lonn sgi Tue füſt inſtitution of it 


e 

0 

d 

e 

e 

in che goſpels is ſo plain and ye that-exctpt: the: figurative 
+ Wl cxprefiien, < This is my body, there is nothing which: can give 
n 

d 

he 
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any-colpur to the corruptione and falſe. gloſſes which have been 
obtrudled into it. Me are not therefdre to: look into the inſtitu- 
tion for the origital and the progreſs of theſe gorruptions 2 we 
are obliged to, hiftosy» for an account of theſe inventions of men, 
which have disſiguned he word of GO. - Whilſt the primitive 
Chriſtians retainede thair original ſmplieity, they retained this 
inſtitution in its original Purity. But as cheit number Hereaſed, 
and they adopted mam rites into their in andes to draw 
the Gentiles mare caſihy into their awn: belief, fo they: brought 
into this, oleranity an imitation. of the Pagan myſteries; which 
the prieſts coe d with:difhcult and obſeure words; and dreſſed 
up with pomp and-{hew;: in order ta ſupport-their-cven- eſteom 
with the people. Theſe ſuperſtitious fallies were afterwards much, 
— Ro had IG I ed as | 
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and when the emperors turned Chriſtians, much of the wealth 
which they were maſters of was brought into the church, and 
applied to theſe pompous fopperies. The church however wa, 
not ſo univerſally corrupted, till the Goths and Vandals and 
other barbarous nations broke in upon it, and divided the em- 
pire into many kingdoms; when theſe rude and ignorant con- 
querors extinguiſhed learning univerſally, and, being wholly 
given to ſenſible things, introduced a groſs ſuperſtition unknown 
to former ages. The belief of the corporal preſence was built 
upon this ignorance ; and all the dullneſs of the prieſts, and the 
riches of the people, were employed to magnify it with as much 
pomp as poſſible. The veſſels and garments uſed about the eu- 
chariſt were conſecrated and anointed with much devotion : and 
the whole office was not only in an unknown language, but a 
great part of it was whiſpered privately, in order to make it 
appear more like an extraordinary charm. The words of con- 
ſecration particularly were not to be heard, that it might be fui. 
table to a change upon it which was not to be ſeen : the prieſt 
was not to approach it but after a certain number of bowingy, 
croſſings, and kiſſings of the altar; and all the time he went 
thro the office, the people were only now and then addreſſed 5 
with a ſhort bleſſing, The Lonp be with you, and even that bi 
in a language which they did not underſtand. When the ele- to 
ments were conſecrated with all this ſolemn farce, the bread wa th 
| lifted up, and the people worſhipped it, in the ſame manner 2 Wl 21: 
they would have worſhipped CRRISs T if he had appeared to W. 
them in the clouds. But this was not all: it was often expoſed ler 
on the altar, and carried about in proceſſions, with flambeaux uſe 
borne before it by people of the firſt rank; the prieſt who carried eu 
it being covered with a rich and pompous canopy. In ſhort it the 
was applied to almoſt all other ends but the true original end of a 
commemoration. and communion of the death of CHRIST: it 
was thought effectual againſt all the accidents of life, of a public, **+ 


and private nature; and"that the prieſts might loſe no advantage N *. 
that could be made, the people were taught to believe the mais i ue. 
was effectual for the dead. Indeed the trentalls, which was a by 
method of delivering ſouls out of tory: by faying thurty tha 
maſſes a year, was one of the ties, oo cries e im: 


ſuperſtition: and as it was obſerved that men were generally in I bos 
a better humour on the anniverſaries of their birth days, wedding 
days, or other happy accidents of their lives, and more eaſi) 
diſpoſed to confer a favour, fo they ſeem to have taken up the 
e idea of the divinity. It was therefore ordered, that 1 


+ 


* 
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trentalls ſhould be performed on the chief feſtivities 2 Roping that 


has been faid already, there were males on the faints days, in 
that the faint, for whoſe honour theſe obla- 


ſed on this occalion, and the ſeveral ſorts of purpoſes to which 
maſſes were then applied. Whoſoeyer will give himſelf the 


id . 


bythe name. of the ® Miſa after theſe of Sarum,” will be 


conyinced that there is no 2 0 in this account: and from N 
hence the. e | wall under oy how many things in the . ſa- | þ 
crament Ito in need of a reformation. | = | 
ente ili 447 1s *ioopth Ugh olga aTooons $1 
; [The ac tip which e ken by the committee of | 
biſhops and divines was to aboli thele corruptions ſo. pernicious | 
to true religion: but in this they obſerved a temper, not to ſhock 1 
thoſe 1 


5 '#1 


too much who retained | their . prejudices; and ſo did not | | 
The office of the maſs 


4. 
k # 


alter, every thing f that was neceſſary. The the maſ: | 
as, ſtill left; and the exhortation, confeſſion, abſolution, and = 


ſentences out of the ſcripture, almoſt, all the ſame as we now l 
uſe, were added to make it a, communion, , After this, the | 
euchariſt was to be given in both kinds, to the clergy firſt, and l 
then to the people with theſe words; the body of our Loxp ij 
« TzsUs Cyz1sT Which was given for thee, preſerve thy body | 
ce unto everlaſting life; and the blood of our Lon Ixsus | 

BB © Crnisr which was ſhed for thee, preſerve thy ſoul unto ever- | 
BB © laſting life,” When the whole was finiſhed, the congrega- | '" 
tien were diſmiſſed with a, bleſſing, The bread was to be the 1 
ſame with that formerly uſed,, and the people were to be taught, 
that there was no difference in the quantity they received whether 
ſmall or great, but that in each of them they received the whole 
body of Cuxisr; and there was to be no elevation throwout the 
whole, In the exhortation which was to be red the day before 
the communion, which was much like that which we now uſe, 
it was added after the advice about confeſſion, that ſuch as deſired 
to make auricular confeſſion, ſhould nat cenſure thoſe who were 
ſatisfied with a general confeſſion to Gop, and that thoſe who 


| 
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1 only fu cha general confeſſion ſhould not be offended with 
hoſe'who made auticular, confeſſion to the Ba. but that al 
ſhould ack the rule of er 

The & of de being Ah gallbed, * a Abet my yy 
Gael fas ſet forth with a proflartation in the name © W 
king reciting 85 that the parliament having enacted the com- 
munion to be given in bot kinds to the people, it was now or- 
dered tob . given in the form which” had been drawn up; which 
all the tb] ects 'were required to obey<with" reverence and uni- 
fortpity, th it "His maj fty might be encguraged to Proceed in the 
reformation, which e intended by che 155 f Go to bring to 

Effect. They were likewiſe III Joined to Walt the | public direction, 
and to affüre themſelves of the King 8. n d di iligence in re- 
dreffin ing what \ Was as neceffary 1 in due AN. make the devo- 
tions of the "uniform, a ſuffielent 7 of © copies of 
this office were nt to al the biſhops of — 9 92 8 a letter 
from the council drawn by Ora Ant, requiri m to fend 
one to every paxiſh in their dioceſe, with ſuch dili bw, as that 
the clergy gh. Rabe titre to inſtruc themſelves gre diftribu- 
tion of the communio On, According to the order of this book be- 
fore the Eaſter following. be leg: of the ald religion were 
much offended. to find confeſſion left thus indifferent in this 
office, and a general confeſſion introduced: with which they ap- 

prehended, not unreaſonably, that the ole would be in? Br 
As ſecret conifeſſion and private penatice had worn out the pri- 
mitive practiſe c of public cenſures, ſo to let that lie ue 
and yet to let mon wear out, it was ſaid; was to diſcharge 
the world of Menue reſtraints, and ſo to chrow up that pow- 
er of binding: and Toofing, , which ought | to take place chiely © in 
admittin em to the acrament. This, by 3 other ſide, 
Was confer to 1 to be a t defect and many endeavours were uſed 
tg retrieve it, tho Without an fücceſz. Fhe total diſuſe of all 
public Gre, but what had been corrupted by the canoniſts, 
hag made the nation- fo unacquainteck with it, that without the 
Se on concurrence of the eivil authori HEL the) 7 could not recover 

5. Was acknowledged ta be a grea: Grd er in the church; 

BY a8 they could not keep up the. Seh of- rivate confer 
Uhich Was "nat commanded” in the ölpel, fo he enerality of 
the. clerę 5 dene U e to ſup c, 'whoſt chief influence 
with, the N e Was. 4 means of ſecret” practiſe” in confeſſion, 
it was zue NEce o leave it free, and to order in the room of 
5 a . genera confeſfion' 90 abſolution in the church. an) nf 
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ked a deprecatory form of abſolution, praying that Gov: woul 
jr he _ theſe were told that the abſolution given by 55 
prieft in his own name, was a late invention to raiſe their power, 
and ſignified nothing diſtinct from thoſe other forms which were 
anciently uſed in the church. Others cenſured the wards of diſ- 
tribution, by which the bread was appr propriated to the body, and the 
blood-of- — to 9 ſoul; and "—_—_ were n after cy 1 
the Pune | 12 28 15 


"Hidreithſiandinjs ho Abs of opinions EDS the _ 
the new office of the communion was received and ſubmitted to 
all Ger England without any oppoſition, But many complaints 
being made of Garpinex's diſaffection to the reformation he 
was brought again before the council; where he denied moſt, of 
the facts which were alledged againſt him and offered to explain 
himſelf openly in a ſermon before the king. The protector 
preſſed him not to meddle in matters not yet determined, parti 
culatly with che preſence of CHRIS in the ſacrament; and that 
he would afſcer/the King's power tho he was under age, and the 
aihority of — . For the clergy began at that time ge- 


nerally to ſay, that tho they acknowledged the king's ſupremacy 


yet they would not yield it to the council, and ſeemed. to place 
it in ſome extraordinary grace conferred on the king — the 
anointing in the coronation. The protector deſired GaxDIRER 
therefore to declare himſelf in Ry points in order to his purga- 
tio. But the biſhop it ſeems did not take the protector for his 
ordinary in theſe affairs; and tho he inveighed in his ſermon 
againſt the pope's ſupremacy as juſtly aboliſned, and aſſerted the 
ſupremacy of the king in the church of England, yet he ſaid 
nothing of the council, nor of the king's power in his minority, 
He juſtified the fuppreſſion of m ries and chantries; he 
thought images might have been well uſed, but yet they might 
be well taken away: he approved of the ſacrament — 
kinds, and of the taking away the maſſes bange 296 
no Oobjection to the new order for the communion 8 
aſſerting largely the real preſence of our Saviour: in —— 
a great noiſe was made by the hot and bigotted rabble on both 
os which was faid to be a ſtirring up of ſedition and upon 
that be was ſent to the Tower. Here is a ſec 
the arbitrary power exertiſed by the council againſt law and 
juſtice in the impriſonment: of this prelate: and, as all violent 
courſes will ever do, it rather weakened than thoſe 
who were moſt concerned in it: but _ he was generally, N 


2 
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been, it they” had fallen on a more ere mat. 


About this time was publiſhed ſhort infirutticn for children 
and young people, in the form of a catechiſm, by the arch- 
biſhop i to the king. Whether it was wholly the work 
of Cane! as biſhop BuzneT tells us, or whether he only 
tranſlated it, as SrRvrE affirms, is not very material. In the 
title to the preface, it is faid to be © overſeen and correQed by 
the archbiſhop; * and there are ſome paſſages in it, which 
ſeem to lie croſs to ſome of Cr anmer's: ſentiments. It is herein 
ſhewn that the excuſes which the papiſts had made for i 
were no other than what the Heathens had; brought for ther 
idolatry. - Beſides the two facraments, the power of reconciling 
ſinners to Goy/is aſſerted as a third: There is likewiſe in it a full 
acknowledgment of the divine inflitution of - biſhops and prieſts 
and the people are exhorted to diſcover: the ſtate of | their fouls in 
confeſſion: to their paſtors.” But all theſe proviſions were deligncd 
only to pave the way to a much greater work that the ſame com- 
mittee were preparing, who had ſet forth the communion, which 
was the entire reformation of the whole liturgy; that there might 
be an uniformity i in the worſhip of Gon all over the nation, 
without the ſeveral uſes of Vork, and Sarum: Bangor, Hereford, 
and Lincoln, into which before it had been cantoned. The 
worſhip of Gov, in the primitive times, was plain and fimple 
Hike the goſpel; but when ſuperſtition had infected the church, 
theſe forms were thought too naked, unleſs they were put under 
more artificial Tules, and dreſſed up with pomp and ceremony. 
GxxOORVY the great was the firſt who took church muſick under 
his care, and he alſo put the liturgies in a more regular method 
than they had formerly been in: and yet he had no ſuch fond- 
nels for his own compoſures, but that he leſt it to Aus ri when 
he came into England, as we have ſeen in the firſt volume of 
this hiſtory, to uſe either the Gallic or Roman ritual, as he 
ſhould find moſt agreeable to the people whom he was to in- 
ſtruct. After this, there were great variations in ſeveral dioceſe; 
for if any prelate was canonized or held in high eſteem by the 
people, 5 private collects or particular forms that he had uſed, 
6 ed' i in his dioceſe, and perhaps in thoſe adjoining to 
it. In every age, we find there were great additions made; and 
almoſt all the writers in the eighth and ninth centuries, employed 
their fancies to find out myſtica ſignifications for every rite that 
Was in uſe; and ſo as a nzw rite! was added, it was no. difficult 
matter 
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matter to add ſome myſtery to it. This had made the offices 


ſwell out of meaſure, into miſſals, breviaries, rituals, pontificals, 
pies, portoiſes, graduals, antiphonals, pfalteries, houres, and 
many more; beſides which every religious order had their pecu- 
liar rites and ſervices belonging to the ſaint's days of their order. 
This ſtrange multiplicity had made it ſo difficult to underſtand 
how to officiate in divine ſervice, that it required a long prac- 
tiſe to learn it with any exactneſs; and therefore it was now 
reſolved to correct and examine theſe. It does -not appear, that 
it was ever brought into conſideration, whether they ſhould com- 
poſe a form for all the parts of divine worſhip, or leave it to the 
ſudden and extemporary heats of thoſe who were to officiate ; 
which ſome have called fince that time, worſhipping © by the 
“ ſpirit.” Of this way of ſerving Gop they did not then en- 
tertain any notion; and much leſs that the appointment of forms 
of prayer was an encroaching on the kingly office of CHRIST. 
Whatever praying in the ſpirit might have been in the apoſtle's 
time---where yet every man brought his pſalms, which are a 
ſort of prayers, as well as praiſes, and look like ſome written 
compoſures, as St. Paul expreſſes it---yet certainly to pray now 
with fervour and ſincerity muſt be allowed to be {| bintual. wor- 
ſhip: and where the ſame thing is to be daily aſked of Gon, 
uſing the ſame expreſſions, once well choſen, ſerves to fix the 
devotion of the mind, which muſt otherwiſe wander after new 
thoughts and phraſes. Nor could it indeed agree with the prin- 
ciples of a reformation, which was to diveſt churchmen of that 
authority which they had exerciſed before over the conſcience, to 
leave them at liberty to oblige the people to pray after them as 
they pleaſed ; this being as great a reſignation, as the former 
ſuperſtition had made of the faith and conſciences of the people. 
Tho it was reſolved therefore to bring the whole divine ſervice 
under a form, yet the committee laid down a general rule to 
themſelves, as they declared afterwards, not to change any thing 
for the ſake of novelty, and becauſe it had been uſed before. 
They determined to retain every thing which had been practiſed 
iin the primitive church, cutting off the abuſes which had been 
s; Wl grafted on them in later ages, and to continue the uſe of other 
the things, indifferent in their nature, tho their original was not of 
ed, early date; leſt the laying them aſide ſhould alienate the people 
from the other changes which were neceſſary. In this the re- 
formers imitated the example of Cnxlsr himſelf; who did not 
only comply with the rites of Judaiſm, but who framed the 
prayer he gave his diſciples on the forms they had in uſe ; and 
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even in his two great inſtitutions, of baptiſm and the euch,. 
riſt, accommodated them to the cuſtoms of the Jeyig, 
church. 5 | 8 


In ſearching all the former offices, there was ſuch an infinite 
deal of ſuperſtition, in the conſecration of water, fire, falt, in- 
.cenſe, bread, aſhes, bells, images, altars, crofles, veſſels, gar. 
ments, palms, and flowers, that they looked like the rites f 


heatheniſm, and to have ſprung from the fame fountain. But 


theſe had all drawn the people to ſuch a confidence in them, that 
they generally believed they might make themſelves ſure of hea- 
ven by theſe obſervances without the harder terms of virtue and 
a good life. It was nece therefore that theſe vain devices, 
which had no foundation in ſcripture, and which ſerved to dray 
men from an application to Gop thro CaurrsT, according to the 
method of holineſs in the goſpel, ſhould be one and all extirpate! 
without exception. But in no part of the ſervice was the cor- 
ruption more remarkable than in the abſolution of the priefts to 
the living and to the dead. To fuch as confeſſed, the abſolu- 
tion run in the following words: © I abſolve thee in the name of 
the Father the Son and the Holy-Ghoſt; and I grant to thee 
that all the indulgences, given or to be given thee, by any pre- 
late, with the bleſſings of them, all the ſprinklings of hol 
water, all the devout beatings of thy breaſt, the contritions of 
thy heart, this confeſſion, and all thy other devout confeſſions 
all thy faſtings, abſtinences, almſgivings, watchings, diſcipline, 
prayers, and pilgrimages, and all the good thou haſt done or 
{ſhalt do, and all the evils thou haſt ſuffered or ſhalt ſuffer for 
God, the paſſions of our LoD JEsus ChRIs r, the merits of 
the glorious and bleſſed virgin Maxy, and of all other faints, 
and the ſuffrages of all the holy catholick church, turn to thee 
for the remiſſion of theſe and all other thy fins, the increaſe of 
thy merits, and the attainment of everlaſting rewards.” When 
extreme unction was given to dying perſons, and applied to the 
noſe, lips, or ears, or other parts, it was accompanied with this 
prayer: © by this holy unction, and his own moſt tender mercy, 
and by the interceſſion of the bleſſed virgin, and all the faints, 
may Gon pardon thee whatever thou halt ſinned, by thy ſmelling, 
ſpeaking, or hearing,” and ſo in other parts of the body: and 
when it was laid in the grave, this abſolution was ſaid over it; 
% The Loxp,Jisus Cuklsr, who gave to ST. Pxrzx and hi 
other diſciples a power to bind and looſe, abſolve thee from all 
the guilt of thy {ins; and in fo far as is committed to my 5 
| I | l | nei, 
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neſs, be thou abſolved before the tribunal of our Loxp, and 
may thou have eternal life and live for evermore.” Theſe cere- 
monies had poſſeſſed the world with a conceit, that there was a 
trick or charm for ſaving ſouls, beſides the plain method of holi- 
neſs which Cnxls r had inſtituted in his goſpel, and that the 
prieſts had the ſecret of it in their hands. An abuſe of this ſort 
called aloud for a remedy from the reformers ; when what the 
ſcriptures had taught could be attained only thro  Fz&us CHRIST, 
upon a firm belief in his goſpel, and an uniform obedience to 
the precepts of it, was now aſcribed to ſo many other cauſes, 
about which CuzrsT and his goſpel had been wholly filent, 
But this was not all which wanted correction. IR, 


| The old ſervice of the church had been all in Latin, under a 
pretence that it was a part of the communion' of faints, that the 
worſhip of God ſhould be every where in the fame tongue. 
But the truth was, they had not only a mind to raiſe the value 
and authority of the prieſtly function, by keeping all the divine 
offices in a tongue not underſtood, but there were ſuch prayers, 
hymns and leſſons belonging to many of the holy-days, which 
contain, or relate to fuch ridiculous legends, as could: not be red 
in the vulgar tongue without the ſcorn and ſcandal of the people. 
It was therefore determined, that all theſe ſhould be expunged, 
and that the whole ſervice ſhould be tranflated into the Englith 
tongue, The morning and evening prayers were put almoſt in 
the fame method in which we uſe them at this day, except that 
there was no confeſſion nor abſolution, and the ſervice began 
with the Loxp's prayer. In the office for the communion, the 
ten commandments were not ſaid as they are now; and there 
was a commemoration of thankſgiving for the bleſſed virgin and 
all d ſaints, who were commended to the mercy and the 
peace of God. The offertory was to be made of bread, and 
wine mixed with water; and crofling the elements was retained 
in the conſecration : and tho anciently the bread was put in the 
people's hands, yet becauſe ſome might carry it away, and apply 
it to the purpoſes of ition, it was ordered to be put by 
the prieſt into their mouths. In all other reſpects, the office for 
the communion was much the ſame that is now in uſe. In the 
office of baptiſm, beſides the forms which we ſtill retain, there 
was a croſs at firſt made on the child's forehead and breaft, with 
an adjuration of the devil to go out of him, and to come at him 
no more. Then the prieſt was to take the child by the right 
hand, and to place him within the font, where he was three 
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times to be dipped; once on the right fide, once on the leſt, 
and once in the breaſt, which was to be diſcreetly done: but if the 
child was weak, it was ſufficient to ſprinkle water on his face. 
In confirmation, thoſe who offered themſelves were to be ex. 
mined in the catechiſm, which having a formal engagement in it 
to make good the baptiſmal vow, was all that was aſked, and 
then the biſhop, ſigning them with the ſign of the croſs, was to 
lay his hands upon them, in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy-Ghoſt. The fick, who deſired to be anointed, 
might receive the unction on the breaſt or forehead only; with a 
prayer * that as their body was anointed outwardly with oil, ſo 
they might receive the Holy-Ghoſt with health, and victory over 
fin and death. At funerals, the miniſter recommended the ſoul 
departed to Gop's mercy, and prayed that his fins might be par- 
doned, that he might be delivered from hell, and carried to hea- 
ven, and that his body might be raiſed at the laſt day. N 


Ihe church of Rome had laid ſuch a ſtreſs on the indiſpenſible 
neceſſity of the ſacraments, that the people were taught to be- 
lieve, that by the very action itſelf, without the inward grace 
and diſpoſition of the mind, they were ſufficient to juſtification, 
unleſs the receiver himſelf prevented it; and this ſeems to have 
given riſe to the homilies about juſtification. If the reformen 
who oppoſed this notion, and who thought that men were juſti- 
fied by the internal acts of the mind, had ſtopped at this; the 
controverſy would have been managed with much more advan- 
tage, which was now in a great meaſure loft by deſcending to 
unſcriptural and minuter ſubtelties. In the church of Rome, 
purſuant to their belief of the indiſpenſible neceſſity of the fa- 
craments, they allowed women to baptize in extreme caſes ; and 
as they believed alſo, that a ſimple attrition with the ſacraments 
were ſufficient to ſalvation in thoſe who were grown up, ſo upon 
theſe grounds the ſacraments were adminiſtered to the fick. On 
the other hand, the reformers judged the ſacraments neceſlary, 
where they could be had, as appointments inſtituted by Cxz1sr : 
and tho they thought it expedient, that baptiſm ſhould be admi- 
niſtered rather in the church than in private houſes, yet they ap- 
prehended it ſavoured too much of ſuperſtition to the walls or 
fonts of churches, that, where children thro infirmity, or the 
inclemency of the weather, could not be carried thither without 
danger, their baptiſm ſhould be refuſed. As for the other ſacra- 
ment, believing with the primitive church that none ſhould be 
denied it in their extremities, they ordered the communion to be 
— en 
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given the ſick; and before it was ſo given, that their conſciences 
Gould be examined by the prieſt ; who ſhould likewiſe exhort 
them to do all that was then in their power to teſtify their repen- 
tance, by forgiving injuries, and making reſtitution of what they 
had unjuſtly gotten. This however has not been ſufficient to 
efface the popiſh ſuperſtition at this day, in the minds of many 
proteſtants, that the prieſts abſolution, with the ſacrament, and 
a ſlight ſorrow for fin on the bed of death, will be a ſufficient 
| paſſport to ſecure their admittance into heaven. The whole li- 
turgy being thus compiled, was publiſhed with a preface con- 
cerning ceremonies, the ſame that is ſtill in the common prayer 
book written with great judgment and temper ; and the book 
was made ready againſt the next meeting of the parliament. It 
was long under conſideration by the compilers of the liturgy, 
whether the ſurplices, copes and other veftments, appropriated to 
the prieſts officiating in churches, ſhould be laid aſide, or con- 
tinued. On one fide it was faid, that theſe garments were part 
of the train of the maſs, and had been abuſed ſuperſtitiouſly in 
order to ſet it off with the more pomp. On the other fide it 
was replied, that as white was the colour of the prieſt's gar- 
ments in the Moſaic diſpenſation, ſo it was a natural expreſſion 
of the purity and innocence which became their order: beſides, 
the clergy were then generally ſo extremely poor, that they could 
ſcarce afford themſelves decent clothes for the public ſervice of 
the churches, which might bring the ſervice itſelf into contempt; 
and it was therefore at laſt determined to continue them. 


Notwithſtanding a reſtraint had been put on preaching, as we 
have ſeen, without a licence from the king or the ſeveral biſhops, 
in order to prevent the raſh contentions of indiſcreet and furious 
men, yet this had not the effect which was intended. This pru- 
dential regard to the weakneſs and the prejudices of the people, 
was, by all thoſe of the party who had more zeal than know- 
ledge,---which is the caſe of the majority in all the parties in the 
world. — called a political patching; and they wanted all the ſu- 
perſtitions to be ſwept away at once. In anſwer to this, it was 
laid by the archbiſhop, that if they were too forward in changing 
they might in their haſte change for the worſe; and great care 
was to be taken not to provoke the people too much, leſt in the 
infancy of the king, or ſome ill conjuncture of affairs, they 
might be diſpoſed to raiſe commotions up and down. the king- 
dom. He deſired them to recollect the compliance and conde- 
ſcenſion of Cnxisr and his apoſtles for the prejudices of the 
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Jews, when the Moſaic law was to be abohfhed: and if they ; 
who were cloathed with a power of working mitatles for the 
conviction of the world, condeſcended ſo far to human weak 
neſs, it was much more feafonable for them who had no fuch 
power, and who diſclai — 0 * cohſcience, to 

uade the fy @ „ and k de S, to for- 
= their . Ph — rather than by — and im. 
petuoſity. But this was not conſidered with that calmneſs, 
which the good ſenſe and fpirit of it deſerved: and the pulpit 
generally contending with one another about the changes that 
were made and to be made, the power of granting licences to 
preach was taken from the biſhops of each diocefe, and con- 
fined to the king, and the archbiſhop. | | 


At the latter end of this year the parliament met; and the 
firſt bill that was gone thro was about the marriage of priefts. 
But the bill only providing that married men might be made 
prieſts, a new bill was framed that prieſts might marry. This 
went thro the houſe of commons in fix days, but it was fix 
weeks before the lords; and paſſed at laſt with a proteſt of nine 
biſhops, and four temporal barons. It was acknowledged in the 
preamble, that it were better for the clergy to live unmarried, if 
they could, in order to be. lefs diſtracted - with worldly care, 
But as great filthineſs of living with other inconveniences had fol- 
lowed on the laws and canons compelling the celibacy of the 
clergy, therefore they were now repealed by this act. There 
was no act of parliament in this reign, that met with more op- 
poſition, and more fevere cenſure than this ; and there was no 
law which the reformers had more confidered. But as I hare 
already made ſome reflexions on this ſubject, in the former vo- 
lume, which are principally the ſentiments on which the re- 
formers went, there is no occaſion to repeat them here. The 
debate about it was brought into the convocation, and it was 
taken up with fo much confidence, by ſome divines of the firſt 
rank, who had reſolved themfelves never to marry, that notwith- 
ſtanding an oppoſition in both houſes, it paſſed at laſt here, a 
well as in parliament, by a great majority. The act however 
was rather a connivance, or permiſſion of clergymen to marry, 
than any immediate and authoritative allowance: and therefore as 
the advoeates of celibacy continued to reproach the married 
clergy, and ſome indecent marriages amongſt them aggravated 
this reproach, a fuller act was made concerning it about three 
years afterwards, as ſhall be taken notice of in its proper 1 
| 2 2 
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The next bill wich was brought into this parliament, and 
which” paſſecl indeed before the other, was to confirm the new 
liturgy, fet forth in the book of common prayer and adminiftra- 
tion of the ſacraments. In a long preamble to this act, the in- 
convenierices of the former offices are ſet forth, and the pains 
that had been taken to reform them : and as the archbiſhop and 
other learned biſhops and divines, had at the king's command- 
ment, and with the aid of the Holy Ghoſt, concluded on an 
order of divine worſhip with one uniform agreement, it was 
therefore enacted, that from the feaſt of Whit Sunday next all 
divine offices ſhould be performed according to this book; and 
that ſuch of the clergy as ſhould refuſe it, or continue to officiate 
in any other manner, ſhould ſuffer fix months impriſonment for 
the farſt offence and forfeit a year's income of their benefice, for 
the ſecond ſhould ſuffer impriſonment for a whole year and be 
deprived of all eccleſiaſtical preferment, and ſhould be impri- 
ſoned for the third offence during life. If the book was ridi- 
culed or burleſqued, or any clergyman was menaced to officiate 
any otherwiſe than was directed by this book, it was to be pu- 
niſhed with impriſonment and Goa, There was a proviſo at 
the end to make it lawful for all men, as well in churches or 
chapels or oratories or other places, to uſe openly any pfalms or 
prayers taken out of the bible, at a proper time, ſo theſe in the 
book were not omitted. This proviſo was to counitenance the 
ſinging pſalms, which had been turned into verſe, and were much 
ſung by-thoſe who loved the reformation. - But as our 
and poetry has been ſince much improved, and this work which 
„chen might paſs for a tolerable compoſition has not been reviewed 
or altered, hence it is that this part of divine worſhip has not 
* 


preſerved its due eſteein. For it is not to be doubted, that the 
„ ſinging praiſes to Gop, is a great improvement of devotion ; ; 
+ Wl there being but few people of ſo hard à make, and fo rou gh an 
(ar, as not to feel their affections raiſed and excited by pets 
> and mufick. For this reaſon it was made a part of the public 
1. Wl {rvice in the temple at Jeruſalem; and when our Saviour infti- 
az muted the ſuppet, we are told, that he ſung an hymn with his 
er diſciples. Indeed many of the plalms of 'DavrD, relating N 
c. to his victories, ot containing in them not eaſily 
derſtood, it were better that theſe had been omitted, | tas: 
there had been 10 verſion of any which were not adapted to 
Chriſtian worſhip. But to return. The preamble of the act 
which . the liturgy, was much ey by thoſe who 
did not like the book. It was thought by ſome, to be aſſuming 
5 | toa 
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too much, to ſay that it was drawn by the aid of the Hol 
GuosT ; tho it was evidently to be underſtood in no other ſenſe, 
than as all good motions and conſultations are directed or aſſiſted 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit, and not as if it had been 
inſpired by any direct illumination. Others cenſured it, becauſe 
it was {aid to be concluded by an uniform agreement, tho four 
of the biſhops employed in drawing it up had proteſted again 
it. But tho it is true that they proteſted againſt the act, yet they 
all concurred in compoſing the book, which was the fact ſet forth 
in the preamble : and whether they were afterwards diſſatisfied 
with any part of it, or whether they diſliked the ſevere penal- 
ties under which it was impoſed which led them to proteſt again 
the act, does not appear; but they did certainly proteſt againſt 
it to the ſurprize of every body. 


Ihe next buſineſs of this ſeſſion which concerns the church, 
was an act againſt eating fleſh on faſting days, and in time of 
lent. In the preamble it is ſaid, that tho it is clear by the word 
of Gop, that there is no day nor kind of meat purer than 
another but that all are in themſelves alike; yet many out of 
ſenſuality had contemned ſuch abſtinence as had been uſed for- 
merly as a means to virtue and to ſubdue men's bodies to their 
ſoul and ſpirit: and ſince ſuch abftinence was alſo neceſſary to 
encourage the trade of fiſhing, and for ſaving fleſh, therefore i 
was now enacted that no one without a licence from the king, or 
except they were ſick and weak, ſhould eat fleſh on Fridays, 
Saturdays, Ember days, and in Lent, or on any other days 
which ſhould be declared fiſh days, under ſevere penalties, 
Another bill was brought in for eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
on a complaint of the vice and immorality which ſo much 
abounded, and which the clergy could neither reſtrain nor 
puniſh. _ But the temporal lords were ſo jealous from .the 
remembrance of former times, of putting power in the hands 
of churchmen, eſpecially to correct thoſe vices of which them- 
ſelves perhaps were the moſt guilty, that the bill was laid aſide. 
The only act which remains of this ſeſſion of parliament, with 
which I ſhall trouble the reader, was an act for the true payment 
of predial and perſonal tithes; but the clauſe about the latter is 
in ſuch ambiguous terms, that it has proved of little benefit; and 
the clergy in market towns, where there are no predial tithes, have 

nerally a very ſlender and precarious income. Having paſſed 
theſe bills relating to the church, with a few more which con- 
cerned the ſtate, the parliament; and convocation granted — 
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king a ſubſidy for the war with Scotland: and after thanking him 
for the great quietneſs they enjoyed under him, and for applying 
all his endeavours to the advancement of true religion, they were 
prorogued to November following, 


The firſt thing which was taken care of, after the rifing f 
the parliament, was enforcing the act of uniformity, for which 
another viſitation was ordered all over the kingdom; the arch- 
biſhop having made one of his own dioceſe a little before. It 
was much complained of that the prieſts red the prayers in the 
new ſervice, with the fame tone of voice that they had uſed for- 
merly in the Latin; which made it almoſt as unintelligible to 
the people. An order was therefore iflued by the viſitors, that 
in all pariſh churches, the ſervice ſhould. be red in a plain and 
audible voice; and that the former method might remain in the 
cathedrals where there were great choirs who were well acquaint- 
ed with it, and where it agreed better with the muſick that was 
uſed in the anthems ; but even there it was by many people 
judged improper for the litany, where the greateſt grayity ſeemed 
more ſuitable to the devotion of thoſe addseſſes. A complaint had 
been alſo made, that many of the old rites in the communion 
ſervice were continued in ſcveral places; ſuch as the prieſts 
kiſſing the altar, bleſſing their eyes, -crpfſing their heads, lifting 
the book from one place to another, breathing on the bread, 
ſhewing it openly before the diſtribution, with - ſome other geſ- 
tures and ceremonies in the /popiſh maſs: wherefore the viſitors 
were to enjoin the clergy a ſtrict obſervance of the new office 
when they celebrated the communion, and that they made uſe 
of no other rites than what were there directed. The uſe of 
foul maſſes having been likewiſe continued ſecretly hy ſome af 
the clergy, in which to avaid the penalty of the law they had 
ſomebody to communicate with them, and had ſeveral of theſe 
in one day, it was ordered that the communion ſhould not be 
fold, as it had been in the trentals, and that there ſhquld be but 
one communion in one church in a day, except on Eaſter-Sun- 
day and Chriſtmas-day, when there might be one: early in the 
morning, and another nearer noon. The viſitars were alſo in- 
ſtructed to take care, that the praying by the beads ſhould be to- 
tally diſcontinued, which had made the devotion of the vulgar 
little better than idolatry; and that every ſix weeks! the curate 
ſhould'teach and expound the catechiſm. Beſides theſe inftryc- 
tions, to the viſitors, the council ſent an order to the biſhop! of 
Loxpox, that there ſhould be no ſpecial maſſes in gt. Paul's 
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church, that it might be an example to all the reſt, and that there 
ſhould be only one communion at the great altar, and at the 
time when the high maſs was wont to be celebrated before, 
BoxxER, being determined to comply in every thing, that they 
might take no advantage againſt him, ſent the order of council 
to the dean and chapter to ſee it obeyed : and indeed the book of 
common prayer was ſo univerſally received, that the viſitors made 
no complaint of its being rejected in any part of the kingdom, 
except by the princeſs Mary, who continued to have mals faid 
publicly in her houſe. Upon this information the council wrote 
to her, requiring her to conform herſelf to the laws, and not 
to caſt a reproach on the king's government by her diſobedience: 
at the ſame time they defired ſhe would ſend her chaplain and 
comptroller to them, by whom ſhe ſhould be more fully informed 
of the king's and council's pleaſure. In anſwer to this letter, 
ſhe told them plainly that ſhe could not obey the laws they had 
made, neither did {he eſteem them of any force; ſince they 
were made when the king was not of age, and contrary to thoſe 
of her father, which they were all bound by oath to maintain, 
She excuſed ſending her chaplain becauſe of his ill health; and 
her comptroller could not be ſpared. The council, we may 
imagine, were not very well pleaſed with this contemptuous an- 
ſwer; and they ſent a peremptory order for the chaplain and 
comptroller to attend upon them immediately. The princeſs re- 
ſenting this incivility from the council, ſent them another letter; 
in which ſhe ſays, ſhe was ſubject to none of them, nor would 
obey any laws they made, but ſhe would pay a ready obedience 
and ſubjection to the king. Her officers however thought ki to 
appear according to their ſummons : and they were ordered by 
the council to inform the princeſs, that tho the king was in his 
minority yet his authority was the ſame as it ever would be; and 


that tho they as individuals were all inferior to her grace---which * 
was then her title yet when they met in council, they acted in 4 
the name of the king, and had the ſame authority as the king by 


himſelf: they had indeed ſworn to obey the laws of his late f * 
majeſty whilſt they were in force, but as theſe were now repealei 

in parliament, they were no longer laws; other laws having paſſed ſe 
inſtead of theſe, which all the ſubjects without exception wer 
obliged to obey. But this affair was for ſome time laid aſleep: 
the princeſs deſired the emperor to interpoſe, and he got a pro- 
miſe from the Engliſh miniſters at his court, that ſhe ſhould be 
allowed the exerciſe of her religion, which the council in Eng- 
land had political reaſons at that time for conſenting to. A 
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The reformation of the principal errors in divine worſhip 
being thus eſtabliſhed, it was the archbiſhop's care in the next 
ace to ſettle a form of doctrine according to the ſcriptures. 
The chief point which was yet untouched, was the real pre- 
ſence of CHRIST in the ſacrament: and it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this was more ignorantly contended for by the 
clergy, or more blindly believed by the people. The clergy had 
always looked upon this, as their ſtrong hold, and it was now 
the only ſupport of their falling power: the people imagining 
they received the very fleſh of CHxIs r, eſteemed it the greateſt 
rivilege which a Chriſtian -could enjoy ; and thus it. was mag- 
nified by the one, and inſiſted upon by the other, with equal 
zeal. It was therefore thought neceſſary, that this point ſhould 
be fully opened and conſidered, before any change ſhould be 
made in the doctrine of the church about it. To this purpoſe 
diſputations were held publicly on this ſubje& in both the uni- 
verſities. At Oxford, the popiſh party taking advantage of the 
lenity of the government, and of the archbiſhop's gentleneſs in 
particular, behaved with great inſolence, and diſturbed the di- 
vinity profeſſor in his lecture. The profeſſor, who was PETER 
Manxryx, a German invited over by CRANMER, complained of 
this behaviour; and being convened before the vice- chancellor 
together with thoſe who had made the tumult, he offered to de- 
fend the doctrine he had red in the divinity chair, in ſcripture 
terms, but not in the terms of ſchoolmen. But in this lay the 
chief ſtrength of the popiſh doctors; who had little other learn- 
ing but a dexterity of playing an argument from hand to hand, 
in a kind of gibberiſh of their own which had ſomething ſublime 
in the ſound, but ſtripped of this language had nothing in it. By 
conſtant practiſe they were become very nimble at this ſort of 
legerdemain; of which ERAsuus, and SIR Tro. Mort;-and 
other learned men of that age, had made ſuch ſport, that it was 
"> WW by this time become ridiculous. The proteſtants, taking ad- 
i ntage of theſe authorities, laid aſide this metaphyſical jargon; 
0 and introduced a way of diſputation from the original texts of 


ſeripture with criticiſm and common ſenſe. 


The privy council being informed of this tumult at Oxford, 
appointed ſome delegates to hear and preſide in the: diſputation 
which the profeſſor had undertaken t and, accordingly: he main- 
tained againſt three opponents, that in the ſacrament of thankſ- 
giving there is no tranſubſtantiation of bread and wine in the 


Were to 
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body and blood of CarisT; that his body or blood is not car. 
nally or corporally in the bread and wine, nor under them; but 
that his body and blood are united to the bread and wine ſacra- 
mentally. But this had the common fate of all public diſputes, 
and each fide declared that it had got the better. At the fame 
time RID LEV was ſent to Cambridge with ſome other delegates, 
where a diſputation was held for three days together, in order to 

prove, that tranſubſtantiation was not to be found in the plain 
and manifeſt words of ſcripture, nor could neceſſarily be collect 
ed from it, nor confirmed by the conſent of the ancient fathers, 
and that there is no other ſacrifice and oblation in the Loxy' 
ſupper, than of a remembrance of CarisT's- death, and of 
thankſgiving. The debate was ſummed up with a great deal of 
temper and learning by biſhop RIDLEV, in a ſtrong determina- 
tion againſt the corporal preſence. The truth is, he was then 
maſter of that ſubject more than any man of the age; for having 
met with a book of BER TRAu's wrote in the ninth century, in 
which he who was much efteemed had confuted this notion of 
the preſence of Carisr's real fleſh and blood in the ſacrament, 
the biſhop concluded that it was not the ancient doctrine of the 


church, but had been introduced with other errors and ſuperfti- 


tions in the later centuries: He communicated this diſcovery to 
the archbiſhop, and they ſet themſelves to examine it with more 
than common care; making great collections out of the father 
and other ancient writers to prove the novelty and the abſurdity 
of the opinion. They ſthewed that all the high expreſſions which 

Ke found in Cur yso8TOM, and other ancient writers on 
this ſubject, were only firains and figures of eloquence, in order 
to raiſe the devotion of the le in this holy ceremony; tho 
the following ages had built their opinion on theſe expreſſions, 
and were diſpoſed to believe every thing the more readily as it 
appeared void of all belief. But this opinion of the real pre- 
ſence having been then ſo generally received in England above 
three hundred years, they proceeded gradually in diſcuſſing it, 
that the people might be better diſpoſed to receive what they in- 
tended afterwards to cftabhſh. © FEY 4:4 


About this time there were ſeveral anabaptiſts from Germany, 
whom the commotions in that country had obliged to change 
their reſidence. Of theſe there were two forts ; the one who 
thought that baptiſm ought to be given to none who were not 
capable of being inſtructed, and did not deſire it; our Saviour 
having joined teaching with the order to his apoſtles to r ; 
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the others denied almoſt all the principles of the Chriſtian doc- 


trine, and were men of fierce and ſavage tempers ; but being 
joined in the general name with the former, as denying infant 
baptiſm, brought all the anabaptiſts under an ill character. A 
complaint being brought to the council that they were diſſemi- 
nating their errors and making proſelites all over the kingdom, a 
commiſſion was given to the primate, ſix other biſhops, the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, and ſome divines, to ſearch after and examine 
all theſe and other hereticks, who were contemners of the 
common prayer. In the execution of this commiſſion, they 
were authorized, if they could reclaim the hereticks, to enjoin 
them penance and abſolve them ; but if they were obſtinate, to 
excommunicate, impriſon, and deliver them over to the ſecular 
wer. Many of theſe were brought before them, and - per- 
ſuaded to abjure their former errors. But there was an ignorant 
conceited woman, called Joan of Kent, who having taken it 
into her. head, that CHRISH was not incarnate of the virgin, 
« whoſe fleſh being ſinful he could take none of it, but the word 
ce by the conſent of the inward man in the virgin took fleſh of 
cc her,” there was no diſpoſſeſſing her of this opinion, and ſhe 
rejected with {corn all the inſtruction which Cranme and others 
gave her. Upon this the poor woman was adjudged an. here- 
tick, and inſtead of being ſent to Bedlam as one diſordered in her 
ſenſes, or pitied as an illiterate ignorant creature not deſerving 
any other notice, was delivered over to the ſecular power 
to be burnt. I wiſh for the honour of the reformation and of 
the archbiſhop particularly, that my impartiality as an hiſtorian 
would permit me to conceal a fact of ſo much juſt reproach. A 
report of this obſtinate offender being made to the council, the 
good young king was moved to ſign a warrant for burning her as 
an heretick : but young as he was, he had more underſtanding 
in this particular, more humanity, more of the fpirit of 
CarsT's religion than all his privy cop and they could not 
prevail upon him to do it. He thought it a piece of cruelty, 
like that which the reformers had condemned in papiſts, . to take 
away the lives of CazisT1ans for their belief; eſpecially when it 
ſeemed to flow from ignorance, or a diſordered mind. Upon this 
the archbiſhop, who had a great influence over him, was em- 
ployed to perſuade him to fign the warrant. His grace argued 
from the law of Moszs by which blaſphemers were to be ſtoned, 
and ſaid a great difference was to be made between errors in doc- 
trine upon other points, and thoſe which immediately contra- 
dicted the apoſtles creed; that the latter were impieties againſt 
Vol. II. 1 | Gop, 


to ſee if they could perſuade her to retract her error. But ſhe 
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Gop, which a prince as Gop's deputy ought to puniſh, in th; 
ſame manner as the king's council ought to puniſh offence; 
againſt his perſon. Strange, that a man of CranmeR's under. 
ſtanding and good temper, could impoſe upon himſelf by ſuch 
ſophiſtry, in a caſe of this importance, and ſo directly contrary 
to the ſpirit of CRIS T's religion! Stranger ſill, that he could 
employ the engines of authority to burn a hair brained illiterate 
woman, whom his good ſenſe, his charity, nay his humanity, 
were called upon to ſcreen from ſuch treatment, if it had pro- 
ceeded from other people. His arguments rather filenced than 
ſatisfied the king, who with tears in his eyes ſigned the warrant 
telling CRAx MER, that as he reſigned up himſelf to his grace 
judgment in that matter, ſo if the burning the woman tor her 
opinions was a fin, the fin ſhould lie at his grace's door, and he 
ſhould anſwer for it to Gop. This excellent reply from fo young 
a man, who ſhewed ſo much more ſenſe of religion, both with 
reſpe& to knowledge and temper, than the archbiſhop himſelf 
had in this particular inſtance, ſtruck CRANMER, as well it 
might, with a great deal of horror. He took a great deal of 
pains with her after that being very unwilling to have the ſentence 
executed; and both he and Ripity took her into their houſe 


continued her inſolence, and ſhewed by the whole tenour of her 
behaviour, that ſhe was fatter for a mad houſe than an execution; 
which in the end brought her to the ftake. Sometime after, a 
Dutchman was condemned, and burnt, in the ſame manner, for 
denying CHRIS T's divinity, and for ſaying the Father only was 
Gop. Theſe executions, ſo contrary to the clemency of the goſ- 
pel, brought a great reproach, and very juſtly, on the reformers; 
who, it was plain, were only againſt burning when they were in 
fear of it themſelves, and who now confeſſed by this that men 
of harmleſs lives might be put to death for hereſy. Whatever 
were the archbiſhop's motives for this antichriſtian violence, it is 
certain it was not owing to any cruelty of temper in him ; for 
no. man alive was further from that black diſpoſition of mind, 
which made it more extraordinary : but it is likewiſe as certain, 
that it caſt a greater blemiſh upon his character than any other 
action of his life; and when he, and RI DLE v, were brought to the 
ſtake in the following reign for their opinions, it was conſidered 
by many people às a juſt retaliation on them from providence for 
the burning of theſe hereticks. They had however lels reaſon 
to complain of this ſeverity, ſince it was a meaſure which the) 
had dealt out themſelves to others; and it was in truth the get 
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blot of the reformation, which there is no excuſing. Beſides 
the anabaptiſts, there was another fort of men of whom great 
complaint was made in that age with too much reaſon, and who 
from dealing much in the {ſcriptures had the name of goſpellers, 
but whoſe lives were a ſcandal generally to the doctrine they pro- 
feſſed. The opinion of predeſtination had been much embraced 
by the reformers on ſome miſtaken paſſages in the new teſta- 
ment; from which the people had drawn inferences of a ſtran 
abſurdity not intended by their teachers, but which followed na- 
turally from it. It the moral ſtate of every man in this world 
and his final condition in the other, was decreed from the begin- 
ning, and the decrees of Gop could not be fruſtrated, men had 
nothing to do but to leave themſelves to be carried by theſe de- 
crees ; and this concluſion drew ſome of them into great impiety, 
and others into deſpair. This natural effect of the doctrine, 
monſtrous as it was, was not ſufficient however to convince 
them, as it had done the Lutherans, that they had miſtaken the 
parts of ſcripture on which they founded it ; and our reformers 
ſtill maintained, with Carvin, the doctrine of theſe decrees, 
and contented themfelves with admoniſhing the people not to 
enter too much into theſe curioſities, fince they were the ſecrets 
of Gop which men could not penetrate ; but they did not ſhew 
how this conſequence did not flow from ſuch an opinion. 


It does not belong to this hiſtory to give an account of the 
commotions which broke out at this time in many counties of 
England, on account of the incloſures which the nobilit 
and gentry were every where making of their lands, to the 
; great diſtreſs of the labouring people. The civil hiſtorian muſt 
in be conſulted for theſe tranſactions. It will be only neceſſary for 
nme to ſay, that in Devonſhire, beſides theſe grievances the rebels 
added the grievance of the new religion, which they required 
with great inſolence ſhould be redreſſed immediately, according 
to the articles which they ſent the council. The archbiſhop drew 
a particular anſwer to theſe by the order of council; and it was 
drawn with great ſpirit. Upon this they relaxed a little of their 
demand, and confined it to eight articles, about the celibacy of 
the clergy, the bloody ſtatute, the maſs, and other things in the 
old ſervice. An anſwer to this was publiſhed in the name of 
the king, in which their riſing in arms againſt him, to which 
they had been incited by ſome ſeditious prieſts, was alledged to 
be contrary to the laws of Gop; that the changes which had 
been made were not without long and great conſultations of 
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biſhops and learned men ; who had reformed the worſhip of the 
church, as near to what CHRIS 1H and his apoſtles had taught and 
done, as could be; and that all things had been agreed and con- 
firmed in parliament. But nothing prevailed on this enraged 
multitude till an army was ſent againſt them, by which above 
four thouſand of them were killed or taken ; and then that com- 
motion, as well as the others, was at an end. 


About this time a viſitation of the univerſity of Cambridge 
was appointed by the duke of SomerseT, and RIDLEV was one 
of the chief viſitors. But when he came there, as he thought, 
to remove only ſome ſuperſtitious practiſes and make ſome ſta- 
tutes, and found there was a deſign to ſuppreſs ſome colleges un- 
der a pretence of uniting them to others, and to convert ſome 
fellowſhips then appropriated to divingty, to the ſtudy of the civil 
law, he refuſed to concur with the *. viſitors, and particularly 
oppoſed the ſuppreſſion of Clare-hall which they begun with. He 
told them that he could not go along with them in that buſineſs 
with a good conſcience ; that the church was already fo ſtript and 
plundered, that it ſeemed to him a deſign was laid to drive re- 
ligion, learning and politeneſs out of the land, and therefore he 
would not concur in it, but ſhould deſire leave to be gone. The 
other viſitors complained of him to the protector ; the protector 
ſent him a chiding letter; and RipLey wrote him an anſwer, 
not like a courtier, but like a biſhop who would put every 
thing to hazard rather than act againſt his conſcience, 


The council having been informed, that upon the late com- 
motions many people in London withdrew from the ſervice and 
communion and frequented maſſes; this was laid to the charge 
of the biſhop, as being negligent in the execution of the king's 
injunctions. Wherefore they wrote a letter to him to ſee to the 
correcting of theſe things for the future, and that he ſhould give 
a good example himſelf. He executed every order that was ſent 
him, as readily as tho he concurred with them in his heart in 
every thing, and ſo he ſent about a charge to execute the order 
in this letter; but ſtill it was obſerved, that whatſoever obedi- 
ence he gave it was againſt the grain, and that he cheriſhed all 
who were of the old religion. He was therefore called ſoon after 
before the council, where a writing was delivered to him com- 
plaining of his remiſſneſs, and particularly that he ſeldom or 
never officiated on the high feſtivals, as he uſed to do, fince the 
new ſervice was ſet out; that adultery was openly practiſed in his 
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dioceſe, which he took no care to reſtrain or punith ; and there- 
fore he was required to officiate and give the communion at every 
high feſtival, to be preſent always at the ſermons at Paul's croſs, 
to reſide at his houſe in London, to puniſh adultery, to proceed 
againſt thoſe who did not frequent the common prayer, and re- 
ceive the communion at leaſt once a year, and to preach at Paul's 
croſs in three weeks time againſt rebellion ; ſetting forth the 
difference between true religion and external ceremonies, and that 
the king was no leſs a king, nor leſs to be obeyed by the people, 
in his minority, than when he was of full age. He preached on 
the day appointed, and touched on all the points but the laſt, of 
which he ſaid not a ſingle word. The council being informed of 
this, a commiſſion was iſſued to CRAN MER, RiDLEy, the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and ſome others, to ſuſpend, impriſon, or de- 
prive him, as they ſhould ſee cauſe. His behaviour on his trial, 
was more like a madman than a biſhop, both towards his judges, 
and the witneſſes. His chief defence againſt the main article 
objected againſt him, was, that tho he had forgot to ſpeak of the 
king's power under age yet he had ſaid that which had inferred 
it; for he had condemned the late rebels for riſing againſt their 
lawful king, which clearly implied that the king's power was 
then entire. There was a great deal of formality, and many 
days were ſpent in this trial; during which, many endeavours 
were uſed to perſuade him to fubmit, and to behave better for the 
future, with a promiſe to him of gentler uſage : but he would 
yield to nothing. At length therefore, ſentence was given 
againſt him; that ſince he had not declared in his ſermon the 
king's power in his minority as he was commanded by the 
council, they deprived him therefore of his biſhoprick, and im- 
priſoned him till the king's pleaſure ſhould be further known. If 
the commiſſioners who were to judge him were perſuaded that he 
had not omitted to declare the power of the king in his mino- 
e rity, thro a defect of memory, as he pretended in his defence, 
but purely on deſign, they ought to have put him on a new 
in Wl trial, and given him another day to ſpeak upon that point. But 
er to deprive a man of his biſhoprick, and then to put him in pri- 
i- I fon, for omitting to aſſert the king's power in his minority in a 
11 WW fermon, which he averred too was out of forgetfulneſs, and 
er which, how much ſoever they might ſuſpect, they could not 
prove to be falſe, was ſuch a ſtretch of the laws and liberties, if 

not a contradiction to them, as no partiality to the reformation 
can excuſe, It is true that BoxxRR, as well as the other biſhops, 
had taken out a commiſſion to hold his biſhoprick during the 
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king's pleaſure; and a deprivation therefore by the king's autho. 
rity might be no illegal act: but then it would have been better 
to have deprived him on the king's pleaſure merely, than to hay, 
carried on the farce of a trial, in which all that could be proved 
againſt him, and on which they grounded his deprivation, was 
that he had forgotten to touch upon one ſubject out of many tha 


he was ordered to diſcourſe upon. But it we allow that the 
council had an authority to preſcribe the matter, and almoſt the 
words, of a ſermon to him, which is much to be queſtioned, 
and that his diſobedience to their order, upon forgetfulneſs, waz 
a ſufficient ground for the king's diſpleaſure who could legally 
deprive him for it, yet by what law had he incurred impriſon- 
ment? The truth of the matter is, Box NER was a man neither 
beloved nor eſteemed by thoſe of his own party, and gave the 
reformers a good deal of trouble by his ſecret practiſes againſ 
them: wherefore being reſolved to lay him aſide, and to put it 
out of his power to give them any more diſturbance, ſince the 

could not convi him of any breach of the law, they deprived 

him by an exertion of the king's authority, and broke the lay 
themſelves in order to impriſon him. 


The public affairs abroad being in much confuſion, and the 
king's treaſure being exhaufted, a great diſtraction followed in 
the council at home; which ended in the fall and impriſonment 
of the protector. The great advancement he had raiſed himſclf 
to, ſince the death of HENRY, had by a natural conſequence 
encreaſed his own pride, and provoked the envy of others, 
The privy councillors complained that he was become fo arbitrary, 
that he paid little regard to the oppoſition made to his deſigns, 
tho by the majority of the council. The nobility and gentry 
were diſguſted at his ſiding with the common people againſt 
them in the buſineſs of the incloſures. The main body of the 
clergy were much diſpleaſed with the changes which he had pro- 
moted in religion, as well as at his getting many of the richeſt 
manors of the church into his hands: and his building ſuch a 
magnificent palace in the Strand, called ſtill by the name of 
Somerſet houſe, on the ruins of ſeveral churches and biſhops 
houſes, and with the materials of other churches deſtroyed on 
purpoſe, and this in a time of war and of a plague, had much 
diſguſted the people. All theſe circumſtances concurred to beget 
him many enemies; and tho they proceeded againſt him on dif- 
ferent motives, yet they all agreed in his deſtruction. The par- 
ticulars of his accuſation, and his fall, which are not pertinent 

this 
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this hiſtory, the reader will find in the ſtate hiſtorian of thoſe 
times. I muſt content myſelf with obſerving, that being com- 
mitted priſoner to the tower and ſtripped of all his offices, ſix 
lords were appointed governors of the kings perſon; and the 
earl of Wa wick, without any particular title or deſignation, 
aſſumed by acquieſcence, and not by any appointment, the chief 
direction of all affairs. As the friends of the reformation looked 
on the fall of the duke of SouxksETH as a public loſs to that 
whole intereſt, ſo the popiſh party on the other hand were much 
elated at it. The earl of SourHAM TON who had owed the 
duke a grudge for turning him out of his office, had contributed 
his ſhare to turn his grace out, and it was now hoped that his 
lordſhip would have a great ſtroke in affairs. If the earl of 
Waxw1ck had not given ſome ſecret aſſurances to the heads of 
that party that he would favour the old religion, in order to pro- 
cure their aſſiſtance to ruin the duke of SouERSET, yet it was 
very certain that he fat looſe to all religion whatever, and had 
properly no other principle than his intereſt, It was therefore 
the concern of the papiſts, and they made it their buſineſs, to 
pay great court to the earl of Warwick ; who by ſome means 
or other, one does not very well know how, aſſumed the reins 
of the government and directed every thing as arbitrarily, as the 
protector had done by an authority devolved upon him in a 
formal manner by letters patents. The biſhop of WINcHESTER 
congratulated the earl upon his advancement, and hoped that 
ſome regard might be had to him in his impriſonment, when 
his lordſhip had leifure from this great affairs. The biſhop of 
Lonpon petitioned that his appeal to the king might be received, 
and the proceſs againſt him might be reviewed. Many people, 
taking advantage of this change in the adminiſtration, deſerted the 
Engliſh ſervice and the communion, and flattered themſelves that all 
that had been done by the protector relating to religion, would be 
undone by their new governour. But the earl of Warwick, 
perceiving the young king ſo much determined to carry on the 
reformation, that he could not recommend himſelf to his ma- 
of jeſty, nay that he could not preſerve any intereſt with him at all, 
. I vithout endeavouring to promote it all that was in his power, 
made a ſhort turn on his friends the papiſts, / and ſeemed as zea- 
lous as the king, or the archbiſhop himſelf, in forwarding all 
attempts to eſtabliſn the new religion. Biſhop GarDixnEr was 
obliged to continue ſtill a priſoner ; and tho four "civilians and 
four common lawyers were appointed to review the proceſs 
againſt Box xRR, yet they reported that it had been legally carried 


on, 
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on, that the ſentence was juſtly given, and that the appeal wa, 
without reaſon. The earl of SouTHameToN, finding how af. 
fairs were conducted, and that he was quite neglected in this 
change, began to lay a train againſt lord Warwick : but hi; 
contrivance being diſcovered, he left the court in the night, ang 
retiring to his houſe, either poiſoned himſelf, as ſome ſay, or, 
as others ſay, died of vexation and diſcontent. 


In November this year the parliament met according to its pro- 
rogation ; in which the firſt thing that was done relating to the 
church, was paſling an act for appointing thirty two commiſſion- 
ers to compile a body of eccleſiaſtical laws, in three years, which, 
not being contrary to the common and ſtatute laws of the land, 
ſhould be publiſhed by the king's warrant under the great ſeal, 
and have the force of laws in the eccleſiaſtical courts. This had 
been a point attempted twice in the late reign, but it being turned 
over to an uncertain period had no effect. The preſent act had 
remedied this defect, and the fruits of it ſhall be taken notice of 
in the proper place. - There being one part of the divine offices 
not yet reformed, which was that for the ordination of prieſt 
and deacons, an act therefore paſſed, appointing that ſuch 
forms of ordaining miniſters as ſhould be ſet forth by the advice 
of fix biſhops and fix divines, to be named by the king, and au- 
thorized by a warrant under the great ſeal, ſhould after Apri 
next be uſed, and no other. A report having been ſpread by the 
popiſh party, that the new ſervice being only the act of the duke 
of SoukRSET, the maſs book would now be again ſet up, the 
council ſent a letter to all the biſhops of England in order to ſi- 
lence thoſe expectations; requiring all clergymen to deliver, to 
ſuch as the king ſhould nominate for that purpoſe, all the miſlals, 
breviaries and other offices of divine ſervice of every kind for 
public or private uſe, to obſerve the uniform order in the com- 
mon prayer ſet forth by conſent of the whole realm; and to take 
care particularly that bread and wine was provided for the com- 
munion on Sunday in every church. But this not being judged a 
ſufficient declaration of the zeal and reſolution of the reformers, 

an act paſſed in this parliament, requiring not only all theſe books 
to be deſtroyed by the biſhop or other ordinary of every dioceſe, 
but alſo that every image of a faint belonging to any church of 
chapel ſhould be defaced, and in all the primmers ſet out by the 
late king the prayers to the ſaints ſhould'be blotted out. The 
hopes of the popiſh party were not only blaſted by this vigorous 


meaſure, but they were greatly diſappointed in ſeeing the * 
* : 
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of SouerseT enlarged and pardoned; the parliament having 
only laid a fine upon him which was remitted by the king. 


The parliament being prorogued, the commiſſioners appointed 
to prepare the forms of ordination undertook the work. They 
found that in the ſcriptures, and in the apoſtolical conſtitutions; 
nothing more was uſed than impoſition of hands, and prayer; 
and that the anointing of prieſts, giving them conſecrated veſt- 
ments, and delivering them the veſſels for conſecrating the eu- 
chariſt, with a power to offer ſacrifice to Gop for the dead and 
living, were additions of a late invention, particularly the laſt, 
and: ſet up to ſupport the belief of tranſubſtantiation, without 
any ground in ſcripture, or the practiſe of _ antiquity. They 
agreed therefore on a form of ordaining biſhops, prieſts and dea- 
cons, which, except the variation of a few words, is the ſame 
that is now in uſe. Thus all thoſe ſuperadded rites were cut off 
which the later ages had brought in, in order to dreſs up theſe 
performances with the more pomp. All the . commiſſioners a- 
greed in the form that was drawn up, except HzaTa biſhop: of 
Worceſter, who would not [conſent to the reformations which 

ere propoſed, _ The council called him before them, and re- 
quired him to agree to the alterations: but the biſhop perſiſting 
in his incompliance they committed him to the Fleet; which 
was another ſeverity contrary to the liberties, if not the laws, of 
England. He was. a man of a gentle temper, and great pru- 
dence; but he had hitherto oppoſed every ſtep in parliament that 
tended to a reformation; and it was determined at this time, 
to put all thoſe out of the way who ſubmitted out of fear or in- 
tereſt to ſave their preferments, and were ready upon every fa- 
vourable opportunity to return again to the old ſuperſtition. 


Biſhop BoxxxRM having been deprived in the manner that has 
been related, it was reſolved at the beginning of the next year 
to fill the ſee of London: and RiDTLRY biſhop of Rocheſter, 
being not only the moſt learned, but the moſt zealous biſhop 
for, the reformation; of any upon the bench, was promoted to it. 
The ſee of Weſtminſter being alſo vacant at this time by the 
tranſlation of its biſhop to the ſee of Norwich, and it being 
thought unneceſſary —— two biſhopricks ſo near one another, 


ſome of the courtiers, who thirſted after the lands of both, procured 

Weltminſter to be united to London; and RIDLEVY had a thou- 

ſand pounds a year allowed out of the rents, and a licence ta 

hold a prebend of Canterbury 3 Oe 
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The council were now endeavouring to negotiate a treaty of mar- 
riage, between the princeſs Maxx — the prince of Pon rut, 
and an ambaſſadour was ſent to proſecute that matter at the em- 
's court. Whether this flowed from the ambitious deſign; 

of the earl of Wanwifex, which made it neceſſary to fend her 
out of the way, or from the uneafineſs the gave the council by 
rſiſting in the old religion, is not certain; but it is evident 
that they had a defire to get rid of her. The ambaſladour was 
alfo to repreſent to the emperor, that the council had hitherts 
connived at her having maſs, in hopes that ſhe would conform 
herſelf to the laws of the realm, which were very ſtrict upon that 
head ; but that ſhe had abuſed his majefty s favour, and kept an 
open church, as it were, for ſaying maſs in her houſe. But the 
emperor was fo far from paying any regard to this remonſtrance 
againſt his couſin, that he ſoon after forbid the ambaſſadour 
to have the Engliſh ſervice in his houſe. Upon information of 
this in England, the council forbad the emperor's miniſter here 
having the maſs faid in his houſe. The emperor complained of 
this as a violation of the dignity of that character, without 
reflecting that he ſet the example: but the council ſtood firm 
and would not recall re erer rer W oct 


his own. 


The n of the © biſkop of WixcnesrBR ; alta two 
years in the Tower, without any proceedings againſt __ had 
raiſed a great clamour, and — 1 the Aa both at 
home and abroad. Some of the lords of the council were there- 
fore ſent to him with a paper for him to ſign, acknowledging 
his faults for which he had been juſtly puniſhed, and containing 
many articles relating to the king's ſupremacy, the common 
prayer book, and other alterations which they had made in reli- 

gion. He ſet his hand to the articles, but would not ſign the pre- 
face acknowledging that he had been guilty of any fault. In a few 
days RiDLEy was ſent to him with a more acknowledgment, 
and ſome other articles; but he would trouble himſelf, he faid, 
with no more articles whilſt he remained in priſon, fince he de- 
fared not to be delivered out of his troubles i in the way of mercy 
but of juſtice. Upon this he was brought before he council, 
where he deſired” to have a trial for the grounds of his impriſon- 
ment, and then he would anſwer them in all other things. But 
they requiring him to ſubſcribe all the articles they had ſent him, 

and he refuſing, his ſee was put under ſequeſtration, he was re- 
quired to obey within three months under nen 


and 
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and he was confined to his chamber in the Tower. This was 
moſt certainly very contrary to the liberties of Engliſhmen, and 
the form of all legal proceedings: and if it did not favour too 
mueh of a court of inquiſition, it was a tyrannical way of treat- 
ing a prelate and a peer of the realm, which did but too much 
pave the way for the illegal ſeverities in the following reign, which 
ſome of the reformers themſelves ſmarted under. There were 
ſome things it ſeems gathered from the canon law, and the way 
of ing ex officio,” which, as the king by his ſupre- 
ſtood then in the room of the pope, were pleaded in de- 
fence of this arbitrary meaſure : but it was ſurely rather an excuſe, 


than a juſtification. 


The ſee of Gloceſter becoming vacant at this time, the earl 
of WaRw Ick recommended Hoop ER, a very popular preacher 
and a zealous proteftant ; but who, having reſided in Switzer- 
land and imbibed ſome odd notions there, was the means of in- 
troducing thoſe diſputes about things indifferent, which have had 
ſince that time ſuch a fatal conſequence in the church. Tho he 
accepted the king's nomination to the biſhoprick, yet he refuſed 
to be conſecrated in the epiſcopal ' habit, and Cranuzs would 
not conſecrate him without it. The moſt ſenfible men are not 
without their weakneſſes and whims. Hoorzx was a man of 
learning, and a man of parts; but he had taken it into his 
head, that as theſe facerdotal veſtments were mere human inven- 
tions, brought into the church by cuſtom or tradition, and in- 
- [WH vented chiefly for celebrating the maſs, and conſecrated for that 
o uſe, fo they were therefore among the ceremonies condemned b 
x St. Paur as beggarly elements. In anſwer to this it was told him 


n Ml by the archbiſhop, and R1vLsy, that tho tradition in matters of 
li- faith was juſtly to be rejected, yet in rites and ceremonies which 


were indifterent, cuſtom alone was a good urgent for the con- 
tinuance of that which had been long uſed. As to what St. 


at, WI PAUL had faid of the Jewiſh ceremonies, it was ſaid becauſe they 
id, were contended for as neceſſary; which imported that the Mor 
de- faical law was not abrogated, nor the Mgsstam come: but when 
rey the mere obſervation of them, without any opinion of ſuch ne- 


ceſſity, was a likely method to win the Jews, the apoſtles uſed 
circumciſion, and purified themſelves in the temple ; and if ne; 
who had ſuch an authority condeſcended thus to the weakneſſes 
im, and prejudices of men, it was 8 becoming ſubjects to 
re. aabmit to the laws in things indifferent. If ſuperſtitious con; 
ion, N ſecrations was a good reaſon for laying aſide the ſacerdotal ha- 
and 4 | bits, 
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bits, it was likewiſe a good reaſon for demoliſhing all the bells 
and churches in the kingdom, which had been baptized and 
conſecrated with many ceremonies of ſuperſtition. The arch- 
biſhop therefore required Hoop ER to conform himſelf to the lay; 
and in the mean time, his grace, having joined to his other ex. 
cellent qualities a ſingular modeſty and diſtruſt of himſelf, wrote 
to Buckk, a German divine whom he had brought over hither 
and ſettled at Cambridge, for his opinion in the point in diſpute. 
The earl of WaRwick, being informed of Hooezx's ſcruples 
about the oath of ſupremacy, as well as about the epiſcopal habit, 
wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, defiring him not to inſiſt upon 
theſe ceremonies, and aſſured him it was the king's requeſt ag 
well as his own. But the archbiſhop, who had neither power 
nor inclination to gratify ſuch fingularities, not only refuſed to 
comply, but ſuſpended Hoor RR from preaching till he would 
conform himſelf to the laws. The king was then moved by my 
lord Warwick to write to CRANMER, and to diſcharge him from 
all penalties, and forfeitures, which his grace might otherwiſe 
be liable to, in diſpenſing with theſe uſual rites, to which 
Hoop ER had an objection. * But as the archbiſhop could not com- 
ply with the king's requeſt without violating the laws and incur- 
ring a premunire, ſo it was puſhed no further by his majeſty, til 
Hooezz had fatisfied himſelf by conſulting with Buces, and 
Per. MaxTys. The latter wrote him a letter in anſwer to all hs 
objections; which, being fuller than Buczx's letter to the arch. 
biſhop, but exactly conformable to the ſentiments expreſſed in it, 1 
ſhall give in ſubſtance to the reader. He tells him, that in the bu- 
ſineſs of religious rites he was for keeping as cloſe as poſſible to 
the holy Scriptures, and the moſt uncorrupted ages of the.church: 
but however, that he could not go ſo far as to believe, that the 
ſubſtance of religion was affected by the clothes we wear; and 
that he thought things of this nature, altogether indifferent, and 
left to our liberty by the word of Gop. He commends Hoor E 
for his pains in preaching, but adviſes him not to exert his zeal 
upon points that are indefenſible, and things of little moment; 
leſt the people ſhould from thence be led to call in queſtion tix 
judgment of the reformed preachers, and give no credit to what they 
delivered in the moſt important articles. He reminds him, that 
an abſtinence from things ſtrangled and from blood was a pan 
of the Jewiſh inſtitution; and yet that the council at Jeruſalen 
commanded the Gentiles to obſerve it, in order to avoid giving 
offence. In anſwer to one objection of Hoor Rs, that de 
« ought to have an expreſs warrant from ſcripture, for . 
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« thing belonging to religion,” Manrvx tells him, that if the 
general rules of order were obſerved, the governours of the 
church had a diſcretionary latitude in little matters. Thus for 
inſtance, our receiving the communion in a church, in a fore- 
noon, not in a declining poſture and in a congregation of men 
only, ſtands upon no other than eccleſiaſtical, that is, human 
authority; to which, he preſumes, that Hoorgx has always 
ſubmitted without. any ſcruple. He tells him further, that it 
would be difficult to produce any warrant from the new teſta- 
ment for ſinging pſalms in public worſhip ; and that the Chriſtian 
church from the beginning had in many. particulars, had a regard 
to the Jewiſh polity, particularly in the great feſtivals of Eaſter, 
and Whit-Sunday. Suppoſing, what he could not grant, that 
the epiſcopal habit and veſtments were, introduced into the 
church by the ſee of Rome, yet he did not think the contagion = 
of popery ſo very malignant as to carry infection to every thing 

which it touched; that to govern by. ſuch narrow maxims as 
theſe would lay an inconvenient reſtraint upon the church of God ; 
and that our anceſtors moved much more freely, who made no 
difficulty of turning Heathen temples into Chriſtian churches, 
and of tranſlating the revenues facred to idolatry, to pious uſes, 
and the maintenance of the clergy. This is an abſtract of the 
anſwer. which MazTyz gives upon this diſpute ; which is not 
only ſufficient to let us ſee the ſtrength of Hoorzs's prepoſſeſ- 
ſion and the ſmall extent of his judgment, but ſufficient alſo to 
filence the cavils of thoſe who have taken up his prejudices, 
and grounded their diſſent from the church upon them. Whulſt 
this correſpondence was carrying on, Hoor kx, being denied the 
liberty of the pulpit and confined to his houſe by the council, 
publiſhed a confeſſion of his faith, in which he complained 
of the privy council; and, as MazxTyz tells Buczs in one of 
his letters, his buſineſs was now at that paſs, that the beſt and 
moſt pious diſapproved of it, and many were much provoked. 
Upon this he was committed to the cuſtody of the archbiſhop, 
who uſed all his endeavours to bring Hooeez off from his ſin- 
gularities, but without effect. The archbiſhop ſhortly after in- 
forming the council in a letter, that his priſoner was not content 
with his nonconformity but had offered to preſeribe rules on this 
head to the public, the council ordered his grace to ſend him to the 
255 where at preſent we muſt leave him, and turn to other 


In this year PoLipors VIx OIL, who had been near forty years 
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in England, deſired leave to go nearer the ſun on account of his 
old age; and in conſideration of the public ſervice he was thought 
to have done the nation by his hiſtory, he was permitted to hold 
his prebend, and archdeaconry of Wells, notwithftanding his ab- 
ſence out of the kingdom. At the ſame time, biſhop Vzgy 
pretending to be extremely aged and infirm, CoverDarr was 
appointed coadjutor to him in the ſee of Exeter. How this lau- 
dable practiſe, which ſeems ſo neceſſary, came to be diſcontinued 
in the church, I cannot diſcover : but I apprehend that the epiſ 
copal office and character has been much diſhonoured, by many 
of our biſhops continuing till their deaths in the full poſſeſſion of 
their revenues, without a coadjutor, notwithſtanding their inabj- 
lity to diſcharge the duties of their function for many years, thro 
age, and other infirmities. For ſince men of other profeſſions 
retire from public employment, when they are- not in a condi- 
tion to acquit themſelves of it properly, I have been often aſked 
in converſation, whether the office of a biſhop was inſignificant 
or whether they were more avaritious than other men, by paying 
a greater attention to heap up riches for their families, when they 
were become uſeleſs and unſerviceable, than to the care of reli- 
gion and the intereſt of the church. This is a queſtion which 
has been put to me very often by men of rank, and of a grave 
and ſerious character; not out of petulance, I believe, or enyy, 
but out of real regard to the public good. I can anſwer howeve 
for the purity of my own intention, in taking this occaſion 1 
expreſs my wiſhes, that the ancient practiſe of appointing a co- 
adjutor, with a proper ſhare of the revenues of the ſee, when a 
biſhop is incapable to diſcharge all his duty, was revived in the 
church of England. Welive in an age, it is very certain, when 
all the returns of this kind to primitive diſcipline that can be 
made, are abſolutely neceſſary: and if they began, where an 
example is ſo prevalent and conſpicuous, there is good ground to 
hope, that the conſequence to religion and the church would be 
very great. Let my zeal however for the ſacred order, to which 
I have the honour to belong, be my apology for this digreſſion; 
which I hope will not be thought impertinent or aſſuming. | 
ſhall now go on with the hiſtory. - 


About the latter end of this year, a review of the common 
prayer book was ſet on foot; in which many things had been 
- prudentially continued, in condeſcenſion to the prejudices of 
many of the biſhops as well as the people, and about which the 
archbiſhop had confulted Buczzx. In this year the king began 

1 | f | to 


( 
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to write a journal of his reign, having for three years bafore: 
made ſhort memorandums of important paſſages; the whole of 
which is tranſcribed by biſhop BuznzT, and ſhews a great pro- 
bity of mind as well as a ſurprizing genius. The new. biſhop of 
Lor Do viſited his dioceſe this ſummer; in which, beſides the 
common articles of enquiry, into the labours, doctrines, lives, 
and charities of the clergy, he aſłed whether they ſpoke in fa- 
vour of the biſhop of Rome, or againſt the uſe of the ſcripture, 
and the common prayer book; whether they ſtirred up ſedition, 
or ſold trentalls or the communion, and uſed private maſſes; 
whether any anabaptiſts or others held private conventicles, with 
opinions and forms. that were not eſtabliſhed ; and whether any 
obſerved the holy-days that; were abrogated, or the rites that 
were extirpated. To theſe he added ſome injunctions, relating 
to the popiſh ſuperſtition,, which many of the clergy were {tall 
much inclined to, and for which they had been but gently, if 
at all, reproved by BoxN ER. But the chief buſineſs of his in- 
junctions, was changing the altar to a communion table, in order 
to turn the people from the ſuperſtition; of the popiſh maſs, and 
to the right uſe of the euchariſt. The thought of this was firſt 
ſuggeſted by HooꝝR, ſometime before, in a ſermon he preached 
at court; in which he ſaid, that as long as the altars continued, 
both ignorant people, and ignorant prieſts, would always dream 
of ſacrifice. It is certain there are many paſſages in ancient 
writers, which ſhew that the communion tables were of wood, 
and made in the form of tables; for thoſe who fled into the 
churches for ſanctuary hid themſelves under them. But the 
euchariſt being accounted a ſacrifice of praiſe, as well as a com- 
memorative ſacrifice of the oblation which CHRIS made upon 
the croſs, the communion table was called an altar, and the form 
an of it was alſo changed. However as this contributed to ſuppor 
to che belief of an expiatory fagrifice in the maſs and the doctrine 
be N of tranſubſtantiation, and yet the name of it was always figura- 
ch tive, it was now therefore determined to change the form and 
n; place of them in the church. In conſequence of this reſolution, 
| Wl biſhop Riviey injoined the curates and churchwardens to pro- 
vide a table decently covered ; and plaeing it in ſuch part of- the 
choir and chancel as ſhould be moſt convenient, ſhould put 
down all Bye-altars. In a ſew months aſter, a letter was ſent 
to the biſhop from the council, importing, that tho altars had 
been taken down in many places on good conſiderations, yet they 
Rill continued in others, to the breach of the peace and har- 
W and commanding him therefore to remove 
| . 


any change in the liturgy ; and that altars were erected for ſacri- 


the biſhops were ordered to appoint their chaplains, or others, a 


he could not ſign it. Several of the council argued with him, 


that he knew he could never be of another mind, nor could he 


fore again to priſon, with a charge to ſubſcribe the office of or- 
biſhop of Chicheſter was ſummoned before the council, for not 
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all the altars in his dioceſe, and to ſet up tables in their room 
With this letter ſeveral reaſons were ſent to juſtify the alteration. 
which the biſhop was to ſend ſome diſcreet preachers to declare, 
in ſuch places as he thought convenient, that weak people might 
not be ſhocked at this new appearance. The reaſons were to thi; 
effect; that as an altar was for ſacrifice, ſo a table, which was 
for eating, was more proper for the ſacrament of the Logy', 
ſupper ; that in, the book of common prayer, the terms altar 
and table were uſed promiſcuouſly, without preſcribing any thing 
about the form of them, ſo that this change would not occaſion 


fices under the law, which being abrogated by the Mess1an, who 
had inſtituted the euchariſt not at an altar but at a table, it was 
fit that the altars ſhould be aboliſhed alſo. Theſe were the rea- 
ſons for ordering the alteration, and it was executed this year, 


not only in RipLey's dioceſe but throwout the kingdom. 


It has already been taken notice of that the diſtractions raiſed 
all over the nation, by the contradictory ſermons of thoſe who 
were for the old and new religion, gave occaſion to a proclama- 
tion prohibiting all preaching, except with the licence of the 
King, or the archbiſhop of CAN TERBURY: but this being much 
exclaimed againſt, as encouraging ignorance and licentiouſnels 


their diſcretion, to preach in their dioceſes notwithſtanding th 
proclamation. The biſhop of WoxkcksT ER was now called again 
before the council, and required to ſubſcribe the office for or- 
daining biſhops and prieſts, with an aſſurance of being reſtored 
again to the king's favour if he did not refuſe. He acknow- 
ledged they had uſed him very gently, but he till faid the fame 
he had faid before ; that he would comply with the office, but 


and offered him more time to conſider ; to whom he replied, 


conſent to ſome other things, ſuch as the. taking down altar 
and putting up tables in their room. They returned him there- 


dination under pain of being deprived. At this time alſo, Dai 


obeying their orders in removing altars and ſetting up commu 
nion tables. He ſaid he could not obey the order, and the on 
reaſon he could give for his refuſal, was, the paſſage in the epiſte 
to the Hebrews, „we have an altar.” It was fhewed * by 
15 7 | | OMe 
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ſome of the council that CxzisT was intended by that altar, and 
that Oxictn has told us the Chriſtians in his time had no altars 3 
but all that they could ſay was of no effect, and the biſhop aſ- 
ſured them that he would loſe all he had rather than obey the 
order. Ile was therefore likewiſe ſent to the Fleet; and that I 
may finiſh the account relating to him, and Hearn, about the 
end of the next year, they were both deprived by a commiſſion, 
and delivered to the biſhops of ELy and Lonpox to be main- 
tained. There was at this time a very ſcandalous practiſe of 
ſelling offices and employments ; and notwithſtanding all the 
wealth that had been ſeized on, no ſchools nor hoſpitals were yet 
founded. Nay what is much more extraordinary than all this, 
there was an order from council to forbear collating GRIN DAL to 
a prebend at St. Paul's, becauſe the king would keep it for his 
ſtable. A very warm letter was wrote from RIpLEV to one of 
the king's preceptors on this order; in which he was very earneſt 


chat Mr. CRE ER ſhould ſpeak himſelf, or ſhew his lordſhip's letter 
and let that ſpeak to the council, A great complaint having been 
made about this time againſt Hol af archbiſhop of Vork, for 
c keeping the wife of another man, the council ſent him an order 
not to come to parliament, and commanded the matter to be exa- 
; WW mined into. What became of it we are not told, but he was a 


covetous wretch, and a reproach to the reformation : and it was 
e probably on ſuch accounts, that the young king {aid of the biſhops of 
in his time, as it is reported, © that ſome for ſloth, ſome for igno- 
- © rance, ſome for luxury, and ſome for popery, are unfit for 
xd Wl © diſcipline and government. SR | 


me BY The biſhop of WincuzsTzr having heard in the tower of 
ut WF Hoorzx's popularity, ſent him a challenge to diſpute publicly on 
m, che doctrine of the ſacrament, and promiſed to ſubmit to all the 
ed, WI laws about religion, if he did not clearly get the better in the diſ- 
he pute. Hoorzx accepted the challenge, and the day was fixed; 
tas I but when the time drew near, Gazpines ſaid he muſt firſt be 
ere: {et at liberty, and fo it came to nothing. The council ſoon 
or- after had a mind to ſee whether he would regain his liberty, by 
% complying with what had been required of him; and a com- 
miſſion was directed to the archbiſhop, ſeveral biſhops, lawyers, 
and civilians, empowering them to try him, and to proceed to a 
deprivation in caſe he continued obſtinate. When he was brought 
before his judges, he behaved irreverently to the king, and ſlan- 
derouſly to the council; excepting againſt the legality of the 
commiſſion, and calling his judges hereticks. We have already 
P W ſeen 
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ſeen the particulars alledged againſt him, which were now faid 
to have been aggravated by his refuſing to ſet forth the ; 
authority whilſt he was under age; as the ning forth might 
haye prevented the rebellions, and | effuſion. of blood, which 
happened afterwards, on that pretence. But he appealed from 
the delegates to the king in perſon, and they deprived him of 
his biſhoprick for his diſobedience and contempt. The next day 
the council came to the following reſolution, that fance this pre- 
late had miſbehaved himſelf with regard to the king, and had 
treated his judges with contumely and contempt, he ſhould be 
removed to a worſe apartment in the Tower, and have but one 
attendant who ſhould be appointed by the lieutenant ; nor ſhould 
he be allowed any. company, nor to ſend, or receive, any meſ- 
ſages or letters. The ſame cenſures, and the {ame juſtifications, 
belong to this treatment and that of Bow NER; and ſo I ſhall not 
repeat what I ſaid upon that ocaſion. In eight days after Gaz- 
DINER's depriyation, Poixxr was tranſlated from Rocheſter to Pe 
his ſee ; and had two thouſand marks a year in land out of that i ch 
wealthy biſhoprick aſſigned him for his ſubſiſtence. Story was ou 
made biſhop of Rocheſter in the room of Poixx r, and Vzur i 2 
after reſerving near five hundred a year for himſelf during lik, Wl 
and alienating the greateſt part of the reſt of the biſhoprick af 
Exeter, reſigned it to CoYERDALE his coadjutor. The biſhops d by 
SALISBURY, LAN DAT Y, and LICHFIELD, tho they complied with the 
orders for a reformation, yet did it with ſo ill a grace it ſeems as 
diſcovered their diſaffection; and lying XS to the diſplea- 
ſure of the court, they were forced to compound at high rates to 
preſerve their ſtation. Thus the church of Liehfield was ſtripped 
of a great part of its patrimomy, to raiſe a baron's eſtate for 
Sis Wilt. Paget, The biſhop of SALISBURY bought his 
peace by making long leaſes of the beſt of his farms and manors 
to ſome of the great men who thirſted after them: and the 
biſhop of Lanpare conveyed away. almoſt all the lands of that 
ſee, which was then very rich, and let the reſt for a low rent 
upon a long term of years, About this time the council book 
mentions the king's ſending a letter for the purging of his library 
at Weſtminſter ; © to cull out all ſuperſtitious books, as maſſes, 
* legends and ſuch like, and to deliver the garniture of the 
books, being either gold or ſilver, to Sis Ax TH. Auchzz. 
Theſe books were many of them richly plated and curioully 
emboſſed ; which was probably the chief ſuperſtition that occs- 
honed this courtier to deſire he might have the handling of them. Wh  . 
The public library, and the collettion of many colleges, in the f 


univerſity 
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univerſity of Oxford, underwent much the fame fate at this time 
with the king's at Weſtminſter. * The books' marked: with red 


were . condemned for popery at a venture; and where 
circles, and other mathematical figures appeared, they were 
looked upon as compoſitions of magick, and either torn, or 
burnt. This was a monſtrous cquiſition upon ſenſe and learn- 
and looks as tho the earl of WARZwick, and ſome of the 


vibe itors, had a further Mela js nn to Is _ ane 
tions as Mr 21 


The affair of Hoorzi, which had lept fol Augultco March 
whilſt he remained in the Fleet, was now reſumed; and he was 
brought before the council to- explain himſelf on the difficulties 
which he had ſtarted. The ion which he made to the oath 
* emacy, was, the . {wearing g by Gon, hie ſaints, and the 

y Goſpels, when none "tur Wb hirnſelf ought: to be ap- 
to in an oath. Upon this the king taking a pen ſtruck our 
theſe words with his own hand, and allowed eee 
ought to be ſworn by. In this manner the difficulty about the 
oath was at an end? and che king and council, except RiDLEy: 
and the biſhop of ELy, were for y ing the point to him about 
the veſtments. Theſe prelates ſaid; that ſinc the things were 
by all allowed to be — ered could not conſent to fo 
bad a precedent as giv ing a biſhopa diſpenſatipn to break the laws, 
for the ſake of his frivolous and peculiar whims. But at length 
the matter was compromiſed on theſe conditions: he was, to wear 
the epiſcopal habit which was preſcribed, when he was? conſe- 
crated, and when he preached before the king, or in hisicathe- 
dral, and in any public place; and on other occaſiom he was dif! 
nenſed with. On theſe terms he was conſecrated in the uſual 
form ; by which he loſt much of the popularity he had gained: | 
vic his declamation and invective againſſ the eſtabliſhed rites. 
He might be a very pious, zealous, and learned man, as biſhop» 
BURNET' calls him; but his judgment and undetſtanding! muſt 
be of a very moderate ſize. If he believed the epiſcopal habit 
to be ſinful, he could not reconcile himſelf to the wearing it at- 
all with a conſcience: and if he did not believe it ſinſul, 
why all theſe ſcruples about wearing it on any, and on euery, fid 
occaſion? Why all this affectation of fin A, and preciſeneſs 
againſt the eſtablühed wipes of the church; and why ſo mich 
diſturbance to the king = council in "Wil of this fingularity ? 
t was the means of introducing a contention” into 


which has been more pernicious. to the intercſts of religion and 
7 the 
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the church, than J doubt all his labours, if he had lived to thi 
time, would have been ſufficient to n i 203 


The majority of the biſhops being now attached zealouſly tg to 
the reformation, it was reſolved to prepare a ſet of articles which 
ſhould contain the faith and doctrine of the church of England. 
Many thought that the reformers ſhould have began firſt with 
theſe; but Cranwmes thought otherwiſe, and he was in the 
right. The moſt material corruptions were thoſe in the public 
worſhip ; and whilſt they remained untouched, the addreſſes to 
| Gop were ſo defiled that a compliance with thera was indefenſible. 
Theſe therefore required a ſpeedy. reformation. But as to ſpe- 
culative points, in which the errors of men were not of ſuch il 
conſequence, the neceſſity of correcting them was not ſo preſ- 

. Beſides, it ſeemed prudential to make the ſubjects a tt 
familiar in books and oublic. diſputations, that they might be 
well conſidered before they were determined, it not N 0 
decent to make alterations after; nor would the clergy 
brought on a ſudden to change their old opinions. For * 
8 and till the biſhops were brought to ſuch a model that 
the greater part of them would agree to it, the confeſſion of faith 
was not attempted : but it was taken in hand at this time, and 
made ready for the'.convecation/ in the following winter. l 
what method they proceeded in compiling theſe articles we car 
not tell: it is moſt probable · they were framed by Czanmes and 
RiDLey, and ſent to others to correct, or add to them, as they 
thought fit. Except a few alterations made. in the reign of 
queen ELIZABETH they are the fame which are now in uſe; and 
being in every body's hands they need not be here enlarged on. 
I have ſaid that the articles were made ready for the convocation; 
and they appeared full with a title as if they had been agreed on 
in the ſynod of London; but it is certain that they were never 
offered to the convocation, at leaſt to the lower houſe, and they 
were publiſhed only by the king's authority. The archbiſhop 
reuſe probably for not bringing them into the convocation, was 
as biſhop BuzneT ſays, . becauſe, his grace had. obſerved many 
ready to obey orders when they were e who would; not con- 
cur at all in making them. | 


The next thing in which the reformers ware this year. employel 
was reviewing the common prayer book, and making ſuch ad- 
ditions and alterations as were found expenient. In the daily Wo 
ſervice they added a general confeſſion of ſins, in a 1 and 

4 | f | 
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ſimple form; intending that thoſe who made this confeſſion, 

ſhould not content themſelves with a bare recital of the words, 

but ſhould join to them, in their hearts a particular confeſſion 

of their private ſins. This was followed by a general abſolution, 

or pronouncing in the name of Gop a pardon of fin to thoſe 

who repented of it truly, and believed the goſpel. It was 

thought that this would have a much better effect, at leaſt that 
it was much further removed from popery, than that unqualified 
abſolution which the prieſt was wont to give in confeſſion, ſaying 
« Tabſolve thee; and which had begat in the undiſcerning vul- 
gar an opinion that the prieſts had an authority to pardon fn, 
A very powerful engine to deſtroy religion, and to ſecure the 
honour and intereſt of the prieſthood ! In order to awaken the 
conſciences of the people, who were obſerved to come to the 
ſacrament without a ferious ſenſe of it, the ten commandments 
were introduced into the communion office, which were to be 
ſolemnly pronounced, the congregation being on their knees as 
if they were hearing that law promulged anew ; and at the end 
of every commandment, a ſtop was to be made, for the people 
to implore the mercy of Gop for their offences againſt it, 
and his grace that they might obſerve it for the time to come, 
In ſhort, the uſe of oil in confirmation and extreme unction, the 
prayers in the communion and burial ſervice for ſouls departed, | 
and the paſſages in conſecrating the euchariſt which ſeemed to 
favour the belief of the corporal preſence, with the uſe of the 
ey Wl croſs in that and in confirmation, being all rejected, they brought 
of i the whole liturgy to the ſame form in which we have it at this 
nd day; except a few inconſiderable variations which have been 
on. made in order to clear ſome ambiguities. Thus did the great 
n ; ¶ and good archbiſhop go on unweariedly in his labours for the in- 
on tereſt of religion and the church of England; and having com- 
pleated the reformation of doctrine and worſhip in it, it remained 
only now to prepare the laws for its government and diſcipline, 


ops Wand to make a proviſion for the clergy. How he acquitted him- 
was, I {elf in theſe reſpects· will be ſeen as we go along; but at preſent 
nam I muſt lead the reader to other affairs. | 

. | 5 | 


The king and council being leſs afraid of the emperor's diſ- 
pleaſure than they were before, the buſineſs of the princeſs Mazrv's 


loyed having maſs was taken up at this time with more earneſt zeal. 
h ad- The promiſe which had been made the emperor of an indul- 


dal Ngence, being only temporary and by word of mouth, the council 
re andMthought they were not bound to connive any longer at fuch a 
ſimple Vor. II. . notorious 
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notorious breach of the laws, which might have fatal conſe. 
uences to the reformation : ſhe was therefore required to con- 
form herſelf to the new religion that was eſtabliſhed, which {he 
refuſed ; and the reaſons ſhe gave were, becauſe ſhe would follow 
the ancient and univerſal way of worſhip, and not a new inven- 
tion that lay within the four ſeas, and that ſhe would continue in 
that religion in which her father had inſtructed her. The king 
ſent her word in anſwer, that ſhe was a part of the church and 
nation, and ſo muſt conform herſelf to the laws of it ; that the 
way of worſhip, now ſet up was no other than what was con- 
ſonant to the pure word of Gop; and that it would but ill be- 
come her to argue upon his minority leſt ſhe might ſeem to agree 
with the late rebels. She was ſent for to court After this, and a 
great deal of pains was taken by CRaNMER and Rivisy to in- 
ſtruct her better: but the refuſed to hear any thing againſt her old 
ſuperſtition, or to enter into any reaſonings on the late alterations 
| in religion, and obſtinately perſiſted in hearing maſs as ſhe had 

[ done before. When ſhe found this would not be allowed her, le 
E | | there was a deſign concerted between her and the emperors mi- n 
| niſter to convey her into Flanders; which, abſurd as it was in ft 
| them, was till more abſurd in the council to prevent. Had ſh: h. 
been out of the kingdom at the time of the king's death, ft: if hi 
would have had, I believe, but little or no chance for the crown: ut 
and whether there was any thoughts at that time of putting he i fa 
4 by the ſucceſſion or not, her abſence was the thing the council Wl Or 
1 ſhould have wiſhed for, as being the only way to extricate them lip 
4 from the perplexity which her obſtinacy had thrown them into. an 
They had ſoon too much reaſon to perceive their folly, but it dh. 
was then too late. The emperor's ambaſſadour ſollicited violent- ¶ on 
ly for an indulgence in her own religion; and proteſted, if it fro 
was not granted, it would be a breach of promiſe to his maſter I du. 
which he would reſent in the higheft manner. The council bau- enc 
ing no mind to draw a hew war on their heads from ſuch 2 but 
powerful prince, at a time too when they had many conſiderable I » * 
effects in his ſea ports, nor provoke too much the next heir in this 
the ſucceſſion, adviſed the king to proceed no further, and to 
leave the princeſs to her own diſcretion. But the king, believ- 
ing the maſs to be impious and idolatrous, would not conſent to her 


continuing it any longer. The archbiſhop, RIiDLEV, and Poixe), 
| $72 were therefore ordered to talk with him, and to endeavour t 
| get his majeſty's conſent to this meaſure. They told him, thit 
1 | tho it was ſinful im a prince to permit any fin, yet he was not al- 
| ways obliged to puniſh it, fince a leſſer evil connived at might 


2 @ + > ſome⸗ 
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ſometimes prevent a greater. Whether the king was overcome 

moſt by their arguments or importunity, is not certain : he yield- 

ed to them however; and, burſting out into tears, lamented his 

ſiſter's obſtinacy, and his own circumſtances which obliged him 
to comply with fuch impiety. An ambaſſadour was ſent to the 

emperor to clear up the affair of the promiſe which he had in- 

fiſted on; and in the mean time a peace was made with France, 
which put the council in leſs apprehenſions of his reſentment. In 

a ſhort time after one of her chaplains was ſent to the Tower, 

for ſaying maſs in one of her houſes when the princeſs was not 

there; and many letters and meſſages paſt between her and the 
council about the liberty which ſhe required, which it is ſcarce- 

ly worth while to relate. The reſult of them all was this. The 
lord chancelfor and two of the council were ſent to her with a 
letter from the king, and to tell her that ſhe muſt not be per- 
mitted to have private maſs any longer, or a form of religion 
different from what the law eſtabliſhed. She received the king's 
letter on her knees; and when ſhe had red it and heard their 
meffage, ſhe anſwered, * that ſhe was the king's moſt. obedient 
ſubject and ſervant, whom ſhe would obey in every thing where 
her conſcience did not reſtrain her, and would even die to do 
him ſervice : but ſhe would lay her head on a block, rather than 
uſe any other form of worſhip than what had been uſed at her 
father's death: When the king came to be of age that he could 
order theſe things himſelf ſhe would obey his commands in re- 
ligion; but tho the good ſweet king had more knowledge than 
any of his years, yet he was not a fit judge in theſe matters. 
She took a ring from her finger, and gave it to the chancellour 
on her knees, deſiring him to preſent it to the king, as a token 
from her, with her humble commendations and profeſſions of 
duty to him; but this, ſays ſhe, will never be told him. In the 
end ſhe continued to have her prieſts about her and to hear maſs, 
but fo ſecretly as to give no ground of any public complaint; nor 
is there any more mention made of her during the remainder of 


The duke of Souzks EH being obſerved to have his. uſual ac- 
ceſs to the king, and to have regained his majeſty's wonted fa- 
vour, the ear] of Warwick wanted to get rid of him; leſt he 
ſhould baffle all his lordſhip's projects, and in the end perhaps 
deſtroy him. To this end he procured a great creation of new 
honours for himfelf and all his friends. The lord RusssL had 
been made earl of Bedford, and Siz Tho. Darcy lord Darcy 

| the 
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| NokTHUMBERLAND for his majeſty was induced to believe, that 
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the year before; and now Gray marquis of Dorcheſter waz 
made duke of Suffolk, the earl of Warwick duke of North. 
umberland, PowLET marquis of Wincheſter, and Siz Wu. 
HreazerrT earl of Pembroke. It was neceſſary to take notice 
of theſe promotions, tho no way relating to the hiſtory of the 
church, that the reader might know theſe peers when mentioned 
under their new titles in the ſequel. The duke of NokrHUU 
BERLAND not being able to bear ſuch a rival in his greatneſs as the 
duke of SoukksET, and having formed vaſt projects to himſelf 
of getting the crown into his family, contrived to remove him 
out of the way. It is not the buſineſs of a church hiſtorian tg 
give a particular account of this tranſaction. I ſhall therefore 
only take notice that the duke of SourrstT having been accuſed, 
on the depoſition of ſome witneſſes who were not brought face 
to face, of intending to ſeize on the king's perſon and the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, of impriſoning the duke of Nozry- 
UMBERLAND, and of raifing an inſurrection in the city of Lon- 
don, was tried by twenty ſeven of the houſe of lords, condemn 
ed for felony, and beheaded. In all probability the young king 
had been impoſed upon by the management of the duke d 


his uncle had intended to aſſaſſinate that duke, the marqui 
of Nox THA TON, and the earl of PRMBRORE, and that he hal 
even confeſſed it in the Tower; tho no ſuch deſign is laid again 
him in the inditement. As ſoon as the duke of SoukRSET had 
received his ſentence, great pains were taken to entertain the king 
with pleaſing fights, that he might not reflect upon this ſtrange Wl c. 
condemnation. The people were generally much affected with 


his execution, and many threw handkerchiefs into his blood to 15. 
preſerve it in remembrance of him. Thus fell the duke of Sou- if me 
ERSET; Who had as many virtues, and as few faults, ſays biſhop pre 
Bunxzr, as moſt great men ever had, who are advanced to to 
ſuch dignity ſo unexpectedly ; whilſt others looked upon him as by 
a very wicked man who was capable of committing the moi FP 
heinous crimes. This however is very certain, that as he wa 

condemned only for intending to commit an offence againſt : F 


private perſon, ſo the faults for which he was pardoned, after hi 
firſt condemnation, were much greater than that for which he {ut 
fered death. 


The day after his execution, a ſeſſion of - parliament wi 
opened which paſſed an act to confirm the late alterations in de 
common prayer, and the new ordination office; requiring tbe 
| Trap | TM new 
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new ſervice book to be every where received by the feaſt of All- 
hallows next, and that every one ſhould come to common prayers 
on every Sunday and holy- day,; under paiti of the cenſures of 
the church. It was ſet forth in the act, that the king, the lords 
temporal, and the commons, did in Gop's name requite all arch- 
biſhops and biſhops and other ordinaries to endeavour the due 
execution of it; as they would anſwer before Gop for fuch evils 
and plagues with which he might juſtly puniſh them for neglect⸗ 

ing that good and wholſome law. The next act of chis 
ment relating to the church, was, for regulating the number f 
holy - days to be obſerved by dedicarig them to the ſervice of Gov. 

As the ſcripture had made no determination of theſe da ays, and 

were left to the liberty of the church, it was Generel : 

ed by this bill, that every Sunday with the days marked in the 
calendar and Jikurgy, — no cer ſhould be kept as holy- days; 
and the biſhops were to proceed by the cefiſures of the church 
againſt the diſobedient; provided that labourers or fiſhermen, 
if neceſſity ſo required, might work on thoſe days either in of 
out of harveſt. But in thi. as in all ſuch acts, the people were 
ready enough to lay hold on the relaxation whilſt the ftricter 
parts of it, were little minded ; and thus the liberty which was 


allowed in caſes of neceſſity was turned into licentiouſnefs. The 


act which I mentioned before about the marriage of che clergy 
was now paſſed, without one biſhop proteſting againſt it; in 
which it is ſet forth, that as occaſion ad been taken fem the 
wording of the former act, to ſay that the marriage of the clergy 
was only permitted for avoiding greater evils; and to ſlander 
fuch marriages ts the high diſhonour of the king and parliament 
and learned clergy of this realm, fo it was now enacted, that 
ſuch marriages made according to the rules preſcribed in the com- 
mon prayer book ſhould be eſteemed good and valid. The ſup- 
preſſion of the ſee of Weſtminſter, which had been re-united 
to the biſhoprick of London by the council, was now confirmed 


by parliament 3 and the collegiate church with its exempted 
diction was Rill contitued. 252 927 


A Gio digs beliors the meeting of the tba) Turns ral 
biſhop of Durham, was, upon e complaint brought againſt 
him of miſpriſion of treaſon, committed to the Tower. What 
the particulars of his accuſation were, except a letter under his 
hand, and that he conſented to the confpiracy in the north, we 
are not told; but the ſecret reaſon for attainting him, it was 
very evident,” was, that the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND, who 

Vor. II. 4 H intended 
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intended to erect a great principality for his family in the North 
might add to it the juriſdiction of the county palatine of Dur- 
ham. The biſhop had given obedience to every law, and to aj 
the injunctions that had been ſent, tho in parliament he had pro- 
teſted againſt all innovations in religion; thinking he might o 
the laws with a good conſcience, tho they related to points 
which he could not conſent to till they were made the laws f 
* the realm. He was a man of great candour, great humanity, 
t learning, and of invincible moderation; which, as they 
eed ſo well with CRANMER'S own temper of mind, had o- 
caſioned a friendlineſs between them notwithſtanding their diffe- 
rent ſentiments, but yet did TuNnsTAL no good with the bigots 
of his own religion. When the bill therefore for attainting him 
of miſpriſion of treaſon was brought into the houſe of lords, the 
peers of his own party fate quiet ; but the archbiſhop took it up, 
and ſpoke againſt it with that warmth. and freedom, which be- 
came an honeſt man and a good biſhop in ſupport of innocence, 
ut which loſt him the friendſhip of the duke of NoxzTaHuws- 
LAND ever after. When his grace's arguments could not prevail 
againſt the intereſt of this duke, and the bill againſt TuxsTa. 
paſſed the houſe, CAN MRR, ſeconded only by the lord STourToN, 
proteſted againſt it; and was not even joined in this by the po- 
piſh lords and biſhops who had yet proteſted againſt every other 
act that had paſſed the houſe of lords in this parliament. - But 
when the bill was carried down to the commons with the ſame 
evidence which had been given in the other houſe, which were 
only ſome depoſitions that had been taken, the commons moved 
that his accuſers might be had face to face, which had been 
denied the duke of Sou RSE T, and that not being done they 
dropped the bill. Upon this a commiſſion was iſſued to the lord 
chief juſtice, and ſome others, to determine the biſhop's caſe: 
his lordſhip being brought before them deſired council and time 
to make his anſwer, which were both denied him. His judges 
turned accuſers and charged him as a conſpirator againſt the 
king and realm. He proteſted againſt every ſtep of their pro- 
ceedings, and at laſt appealed to the king. They deprived him 
however of his biſhoprick, but did not attaint him of miſprifion 
of treaſon, and he was ſent back to the Tower. But this op- 
poſition in the caſe of Tunsrau was not the only mortifica- 
tion which the duke of NoxTaHumMBERLAaND met with from th 
houſe of commons. In paſſing a new act relating to treaſons 
beſides many ſevere ſpeeches againſt thoſe who now bore the {wa}, 
they added a proviſo, that none ſhould be attainted on * 
8 | c 


unleſs two witneſſes ſhould come and to their face aver the fact 
for which they were to be tried, except on their own confeſſion : 
And in a bill for repealing the act of ſettlement of the duke of 
SOMERSET's eſtate, a clauſe being inſerted when it paſſed the 
lords confirming the attainder of the duke and his accomplices, 
the commons, tho they paſſed the repeal, yet threw out the 
clauſe. The duke of NoxzTHUMBERLAND perceiving by theſe 
meaſures, how little intereſt he had in the houſe of commons, 
thought it neceſſary to procure a new one: and accordingly this 
parliament which was called by the duke of SowuzrstT, and had 
fate above five years, was now diſſolved. | | 


Whilſt the duke of NORTHUMBBRLAND and his friends were 
buſying themſelves this ſummer in procuring a parliament to 
their ſatisfaction, the committee appointed to prepare a body of 
eccleſiaſtical laws for the government of the church and the ex- 
erciſe of the ſeveral functions in it, were making all the haſte 
they could in this work, which alone was wanting to compleat 
the reformation, Eight commiſſioners were appointed to pre- 
pare it for the inſpection of the thirty two empowered by par- 
liament, that being in fewer hands it might be compiled more 
eaſily. But ſo aſſiduous was the archbiſhop, as well as ſo much 
verſed in the canon law above all other men then in England, that 
he drew up the whole work almoſt himſelf : when the eight had 
conſidered and corrected it; it was given to the thirty two to 
reviſe and perfect, and ſo to preſent it to the king. In this man- 
d ner the work was carried on and finiſhed ; but before it received 
-n the royal confirmation the king died, and with him. this ſcheme 
ey Ml of diſcipline fell to the ground. For fince that time, it has 
rd Ml never. been taken up and proſecuted with half that care and ap- 
e: ¶ plication which a thing of that importance to the publick ſhould 
be. The other branch of this ſcheme; to make a decent and 
ſuitable proviſion for the elergy, was likewiſe taken into con- 
ſideration; and a book dedicated to the biſhop of ELy, now lord 
chancellor, was publiſhed, in order to ſhew, that the patrimony 
of the church had been ſo ſcandalouſly wreſted from it; that 


fon many clergymen were obliged to ſubſiſt themſelves upon mean 
op- Nend mechanic employments, and apply themſelves to buſineſs 
fica- Niſhonourable to their function: that ſuch wretched poverty had 
this Nccaſioned ignorance, corruption and inability, which was a re- 
ſons, Nproach to the kingdom, and brought ſome diſcredit to the re- 
Wa, ormation. But tho many expedients were propoſed by the arch- 


biſhop for redreſſing this calamity, yet ſome were too timid and 
5 others 


chers were too ſelfiſh to give him any aſſiſtanoe; and he had n; 


maintenance, for the ki 
ſhould promote them by his authority. The biſhoprick of Gb. 


conry, and Hoorzu was made biſhop of Worceſter, to which 


act in this ſhort ſeſſions of a month for ſu 
rick of Durham, that his grace might poſſeſs himſelf of the 
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hopes ef procuring fuch laws as might-apait in recover a competent 
clergy, till che king ſhould be of age and 


ceſter was this' year ſuppreſſed and converted into an arehdes 


the other ſee was annexed.” In all the vacancies of the ſees there 
were a great many of their beſt lands taken from them; and th: 
ſees that had been before enriched profuſely were now brought 
into ſo low a condition chat it was ſcarce poſſible for the biſhops 
to ſubſiſt with decency. . However if what had been taken from 
them had been converted to good uſes, to make a better main- 
tenance for all the inferior clergy particularly, it had been 
ſome mitigation of this public robbery. But the lands were 
ſnatched up by every hungry courtier who found this the eaſieſt 

to be ſatisfied in their pretenſions: and the world had been WI o 


Pn. 22 | 
ſo poſſeſſed with an opinion of the exceſſive wealth of the biſhop- gi 
ricks, that it was thought they never could be made poor enough. Will { 


We muſt now turn to the new parliament, and to the laſt and i v. 


Thee ſecond parliament of EDw AR was opened on the firſt i pl: 
March fifteen hundred and fifty three; at which time the kin; ll {io 


was ſo ill of a conſumptive cough that he was in ho condition » MW vii 


go to Weſtminſter, and ordered the two houſes to attend him u pl: 
White-hall. In a few days after the opening of the ſeffion, the WM kir 


commons, conſidering the gregt' debt the king was left in by his WW hac 


father, the loſs he put himſelf to in reforming the coin, and per- ho! 
ceiving his majeſty to be wholly ſet on the good of his ſubjeds, 
granted him a ſubſidy for two years; in which they were follow- 
ed by a grant from the clergy in convocation of fix ſhillings in 
the pound of all their benefices. The duke of Nox THUMEER- 
LAND knowing his intereſt” in this parliament,” and having got 
TunsTaL , deprived in the manner above related, procured an 
g the biſhop- 


greateſt part of the temporalities. The pretence indeed was the 
extenſiweneſs of the ſee, which made the duty too great for one 
dioceſan; and therefore that there ſhould be two inſtead of one, 
the one at Durham, and the other at Newcaſtle. But if bye 
had been any thing more than a pretence for extinguiſhing thi 
biſhoprick, — two thouſand marks only 1 re out & 
the rents for the new ſee at Durham, and a thouſand for. thit 
2210 3 ; at 
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at Newcaſtle ? Why were nat all the rents of the old biſhop- 
rick divided and appropriated to the two new ones? and, why were 
the reſt of the temporalities turned into a county palatine, and 
given to the duke of NokTHUMBERLAND'? This parliament 
ſeems to have been called for no other purpoſe than to give the 
ſubſidies to the king, and to enable that duke to make this ſa- 
crilegious attempt on theſe temporalities; for after theſe. acts. a 
general pardon was paſſed, the parliament, which had ſate only 
from the firſt to the laſt of March, was that day diffolved. In 
the preamble to the act of ſubſidy, there was a ſevere accuſation 
of the proceedings of the late duke of SouzrstT whilſt he was 


protector; which the friends of the duke of Non rHUuERLAND 


had got inſerted, that the king, who had already reflected on the 
execution of his uncle with ſome concern, might ſee how well 
pleaſed the nation was with his fall. This cenſure however was 
oppoſed ſo long and ſo warmly in the houſe of commons, as to 
give uneaſineſs to the miniſter who directed it, and to make him 
ſee that it was not enough devoted to his intereſt, to be entruſted 
with the management of the ſcheme which he had in his head. 


In a few days after the diſſolution of this parliament, a com- 
plaint having been made, that notwithſtanding the great acceſ- 
ſions of wealth in this reign the exchequer was ſtill very low, a 
viſitation was appointed to examine into the ſtate of the jewels, 
plate and furniture of every cathedral and church throwout the 
kingdom, and to compare the account with the inventories that 
had been taken in former viſitations; in order to ſee not only 
how much of it had been embezzled, in order to a reſtitution, 
but how much might now be ſpared for the king's uſe. The 
remainder of the linnen, after a decent diſtribution for commu- 
nion tables and ſurplices, as to be ſold indeed for the uſe of the 
poor: but the copes, the altar clothes, the jewels, and all the 
plate, beſides one or two chalices for ever cathedral church and 
chapel, were to be delivered to his majeſty's treaſurer of his 
houſhold. It is impoſſible to ſay how much wealth was brought 
into the king's coffers by this devaſting of all the churches of 
their gold and jewels, their ſilyer crofles and candleſticks, 
their chalices, and copes of gold and ſilver tiſſue: and in this 
age it is hardly poſſible that we ſhould have an idea of the wealth 
which theſe goods and ornaments amounted: to. In the abbey 
church of Weſtminſter alone, the plate and religious habits and 
decorations; v hich the piety: of: former ages, the ſolemnities of 
coronations, the funerals of noblemen and princes had enriched 
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it with, were of immenſe value. The young king has been 
blamed by ſome hiſtorians for ſetting his hand to a commiſſion 
for rifling the churches in this manner, as tho his principles we;e 
not good. But this is no proof of any ill diſpoſition in that 
prince. He was, at the time of ſigning this commiſſion, in 
ſuch extreme bad health, that it is probable he ſigned every 
thing which his miniſters brought without examining very nicely 
| What it might import: and it was repreſented to him as an in- 

offenſive expedient for repleniſhing his exchequer, by calling in 
only the ſuperfluous plate, and other furniture, which lay in 
churches more for pomp than uſe. At the ſame time that the 
earl of SHREWSBURY had theſe inſtructions ſent him, as prefident 
of the North, he was likewiſe ordered to perſuade the people to 
be obedient chiefly to the laws about religion, and eſpecially 
concerning the ſervice in their own mother tongue : the abuſe; 
of the biſhop of Rome were to be inculcated with zeal and ear- 
neſtneſs, that the people might apprehend them, and be ſatisfied 
about the abrogation of the holy-days appointed by the popes ; 
the obſervance of which, by leading men into idleneſs, gave oc- 
caſion to many vices and inconveniences. 


About this time a catechiſm was publiſhed, compiled, as it is 
believed, by PoinzT biſhop of Wincheſter, and authorized by the 
king's letters patents. The book of articles which I have men- 
tioned, and which were never offered to the conyocation, were 
now publiſhed, with this catechiſm before them, by the king's 
authority. The archbiſhop apprehending that they would pro- 
cure a concord in religion which was not to be expected in any 
other method in fo ſhort a time, moved the king and council 
that the biſhops right have authority to make all their clergy 
ſubſcribe theſe articles: upon which his majeſty iſſued a mandate 
to that purpoſe. When the mandate came to CRANMER, he 
called the clergy of his peculiar juriſdiction in the city of Lon- 
don, and exhorted them to ſubſcribe the articles, but compelled 
none; as he affirmed afterwards himſelf. The mandate to the 
biſhop of Nozwic is ſtill extant, in which it is ſet forth, that 
in order to have an uniform doctrine, and to avoid dangerous 
errors and opinions, the king had ſent him theſe articles, ga- 
thered by learned biſhops and ſundry of the clergy, which be 
required him to ſign and obſerve and to cauſe them to be ſub⸗ 
ſcribed by others; giving an account to his majeſty of ſuch a 
ſhall refuſe and preach contrary to them, and admitting none 0 
any benefice or cure without ſubſcribing them, after firſt i. 

; 7 ſtructing 
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ſtructing the clergy if they were ignorant and allowing them fix 
weeks to examine the articles by the ſcriptures. Then follows an 
order to receive the catechiſm, and to take care that it is taught 
by all ſchool maſters, reporting to the archbiſhop of the pro- 
vince how theſe directions are obeyed.” There was a mandate 
likewiſe ſent to the univerſity of Cambridge from their viſitors, 
which is till extant ; ſetting forth with what pains and judg- 
ment of good and learned men theſe articles were compiled ; 
and being now promulgated by the king's authority, that they 
by their viſitatorial power did enjoin, that all doctors and batche- 
lors in divinity, and all. doors of law and maſters of arts, 
ſhould before their creation ſwear to them and ſubſcribe them, 
and be denied their degrees on their refuſal. By the archbiſhop's 
way of proceeding in the buſineſs of theſe articles without the 
convocation, as well as by a chapter in his reformation of the 
eccleſiaſtical laws, it looks as tho he had ſome deſign of putting 
the government of the church out of the common way, into 
provincial ſynods of biſhops only, to be called by the archbiſhop 
with the king's licence: for he ſaw that the convocations now 
in uſe, formed of deans, archdeacons and chapters, and a ſmall 
proportion of the inferior clergy, had no foundation in ſcripture 
or in the practiſe of the earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity : it aroſe 
from the ſecond model of the church ſet out by ChakLEs the 
great, and was built on the feudal law ; which veſts a right of 
giving ſubſidies in all thoſe who hold ſuch tenures as qualify them 
to ſupport the ſtate. 


The king had been now for ſome months under a viſible decay 
from an. obſtinate and conſumptive cough ; and all the medicines 
which were uſed rather encreaſed than leſſened it. Hence aroſe 
a ſuſpicion, which was ſpread over all the world, that ſome ſlow 
poiſon had been given him; but there was no other ground ever 
diſcovered for this ſuſpicion but common fame and ſome circum- 
ſtances which ſeemed to favour it. Towards the latter end of his 
ſickneſs, biſhop . RipLEy preached before him; and enlarging 
much in his ſermon on the good effects of charity, and the ob- 
ligation which lay on men of high condition to be eminent in 
good works, the king was ſo moved with what he ſaid, that im- 
mediately after ſermon he ſent for the biſhop to come to him. 
After the king had commanded him to fit down and be covered, 
his majeſty reſumed the heads of the diſcourſe, and told Riviey 
that he looked upon himſelf as chiefly concerned in the exhorta- 
tion: but that his lordſhip muſt now give ſome directions which 

ſhould 
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ſhould be more particular, as to the method in which his ma. 
jeſty might acquit himſelf of his duty. The biſhop, aſtoniſheq 
at ſo much tenderneſs and ſenſibility in ſo young a prince, bur 
forth into tears; and expreſſing his joy to ſee ſuch pious incli- 
nations in his majeſty, deſired time to conſider of the particular 
channel in which his charity ſhould be directed, and the king 
would give him leave to conſult with the lord mayor and alder- 
men about it. His majeſty accordingly wrote them a letter by 
the biſhop, deſiring that they would be ſpeedy in their determi- 
nations and acquaint him with them. After a little time, the 
biſhop brought the king a ſcheme of three foundations; one for 
the ſick and wounded, another for ſuch as were willfully idle or 
were mad, and a third for orphans; and his majeſty endowed 
St. Bartholomew's hoſpital for the firſt, Bridewell, which was 
his own houſe, for the ſecond, and the Grey friars church near 
Newgate for the third; enlarging likewiſe the grant which he 
had made before for ST. THñOMAS's hoſpital in Southwark. He gave 
orders to make all the haſte that was poſſible with the ſtatutes 


and warrants for theſe foundations ; and when they were brought 


him to fign, he bleſſed Gop that he had prolonged his life till al 


that was neceſſary was finiſhed. Thus was king Epwax the 
frſt founder of thoſe houſes 3 which, by many great additions 
ſince, and the good government of the magiſtracy of the city d 
London, are fo well endowed and conducted, that they may not 
untruly be reckoned among the nobleſt of the kind in Europe, 


The king bore his indiſpoſition with great patience and ſub- 
miſſion to the will of Gop; and ſeemed concerned about no- 
thing but the danger which religion and the church would be 
brought in at his. death, when his fiſter Maxy ſhould come to 
the crown. He therefore drew up a ſcheme for the ſucceſſion 
with his own hand, and probably without conſulting any body 
upon it, in which all females were excluded, and in failure of 
his own iſſue male, aſſigning it to the iſſue male of his female 
iſſue, then to the iſſue male of the lady Francs, or of her 
three daughters. The heir male was to enter upon the govern- 
ment at eighteen, but all matters of importance were to be 
opened to him at fifteen ; and in caſe there was no heir male, 
the females were only to be governeſſes regent till an heir male 
ſhould be born. But this wks thought to be ſo great a change 
of the conſtitution, when it was'ſhewn his council, that tif 
king was prevailed on to ſtrike it out, and to make many other 
alterations in his plan. How his majeſty was prevailed on on 
3 alide 
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aſide his ſiſter EL Iz aZBETH who had been always much in his 
favour, it is impoſſible for us to ſay. The duke of Noxrnun- 
BERLAND had now married one of his ſons to the eldeſt daughter 
of the lady Francss, lady Jans Gaerv, on purpoſe without 
doubt to get the crown into his family ; and taking advantage of 
the king's fears about religion from the ſucceſſion of his faſter 
Maxy, the duke perſuaded him to ſettle it by his letters patents 
on the eldeſt daughter of the ducheſs of Surrolx, who was next 
in HENRV's will after his own children and their iſſue, and who 
was then alive. Some of the judges, and the king's attorney 
and ſollicitor general, were ſent for to the council; where his 
majeſty told them, that apprehending the danger to religion and 
the laws by the ſucceſſion of his ſiſter Many to the crown, he 
had drawn up ſome articles to tranſmit the crown to poſterity in 
another line, which he ordered to be red. The judges objected, 

that the a& of ſucceſſion was an a& of parliament, and could 
not be annihilated by any ſuch device: but the king required 
them to take the articles, and to draw an inſtrument according to 
them in the common form of law. When they had withdrawn, 
and examined the ſtatute concerning treaſons in the firſt year of 
this reign, they found it was treaſon to alter the ſucceſſion, not 
only after his majeſty's death, but even in his life; and there- 
fore tho they were preſſed by one of the ſecretaries of ſtate to 
make diſpatch, yet they did nothing in it; aſſuring the council 
upon their return, that it could not be done with ſafety, and 
that all the lords of the council would be guilty of treaſon if they 
perſiſted in this change. The fury of the duke of NoxTaum- 
- zzkLaNnD on this refuſal could not be reſtrained ; he called the 
o- chief juſtice a traytor, threatened all the judges, and it was ex- 
be il pected he would have beat them. But the judges ſtood to their 
to opinion notwithſtanding all his menaces; and they could not be 
prevailed upon by good * nor bad to meddle in it. The 

y Wl king growing every da e and worſe, were again brougl 

| before him 1 he aſked them — — . why xl 
had not prepared the inſtrument of the ſucceſſion as he had or- 
dered them? MovunTacus. chief juſtice ſpoke in the name of 
the reſt, and told his majeſty, that whatever they did would be 
of no force without a parliament : but the king ſaid he would 
have it done firſt, and then ratified in parliament, and therefore 
required them on their allegeance to ſet about it; ſome of the 

council adding they were traitors if they diſobeyed him. The 

Judges were thrown into great perplexity 3 but the old chief juſtice 

thinking a pardon under the great ſeal would ſecure them 


on- 
Vol, II. 4K ſented 
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ſented to ſet about it, if they might have a commiſſion requiring 
them to put the entail of the crown in form of law according to 
the ſcheme the king had given them, and a pardon when it was 
done. The other judges with him agreeing to concur upon theſe 
terms, the conditions were granted, and they brought the inſtru- 
ment ſigned by the king in ſix places, to the lord chancellor to 
ſet the feal to it. The chancellor required, that all the judge, 
ſhould ſet their hands to it, which they all did but Halzs; 
who, tho a ſteady proteftant, and a zealous man for the reſor- 
mation, could not be perſuaded nor frighted into it. The chan- 
cellor then deſired for his ſecurity, that all the council might ſet 
their hands to it, which was complied with by three and thirty, 
There was another paper ſubſcribed by four and twenty coun- 
cellors and judges, in which they obliged themſelves by their 
hands and ſeals and oaths of honour to obſerve every article in 
that writing, and whatever the king ſhould declare by his laſt 
will relating to the limitation of the crown, to defend and main- 
tain it to the utmoſt of their power, and to proſecute and puniſh 
any that ſhould depart from it. The archbiſhop came but ſel- 
dom to the council after the fall of the duke of Somrtszr}; 
and his grace and the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAaNnD were upon ill 
terms with one another. When this inſtrument therefore was to 
be ſigned by the privy council the archbiſhop was abſent ; -and 
when he was preſſed to ſet his hand as the reſt had done, he op 
poſed the whole tranſaction with great vehemence : he argued 
with the king and council againſt it, pleading the legitimacy of 
the king's ſiſters, and ſaid he could nor ſubſcribe an inſtrument 
to ſet them aſide without perjury, as he had ſworn to obſerve the 
will of Hznzy in which they were named next after the king, 
Many conſultations were held to perſuade CRANMER; and the 
Judges and lawyers told him, that the king being in poſſeſſion 
5 5 diſpoſe of the crown as he pleaſed: but the archbiſhop 
had too much underſtanding to be deluded with that argument, 
and nothing could move him to conſent to the diſinheriting of 
the daughters of his late ſovereign, till the dying king himſel 
beſought him, from the danger that religion, which he bad 
taken ſo much . pains about, would otherwiſe be in, to ſet bi 
hand to his will. His grace had a great love for the king, and 
with great reaſon; and when his - majeſty, with the *marks of 
death upon him, told his grace, that he hoped he would nc 
reſiſt him more than all the reſt of his council, we mult not 
wonder, that the archbiſhop's love for the king Thould at length 
bring him to yield, and that he ſigned the will. In a very ras 
. 1 N W456 ys 
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days after, the ſtrength and ſpirits of the king were ſo diſſipated 
that he found his end was juſt at hand; and he prepared himſelf 
for it with great devotion. His laſt hours were ſpent in ſhort 
prayers and ejaculations for himſelf and his ſubjects 3 $1 33 few 
moments before he died, he - prayed that Gon would fave his 
choſen people of England, defend the realm from popery, and 
maintain his true religion among them. The pangs of death 
then coming upon him, he ſaid to $12 HN. .Sypxey, who was 
holding him, Iam taint, Lonn have mercy on me and re- 
« ceive my ſpirit, and lo breathed t his innocent foul. 
22 

Thus Ba Epwanp the fach, in the ranks year a bis 
age, after a reign of ſix years and a half, and Kg accounted 
the wonder of 2 warld, for knowledge, learning, and -reli- 
gion. He was buried in HxxRV the ſeventh's chapel in Weft- 
minſter abbey near his grandfather, in about a month after his 
death; the archbiſhop oy CanTERBURY performing the burial 
ſervice with a ſorrowful heart, according to the form in the 
common prayer book. It is ſaid af his body, that it was beau- 
tiful in ſhape and mien, that there was a great ſweetneſs in his 
aſpect, particularly in his eyes, which ſeemed to have a 
Weine and luſtre: but there is no ſaying too much of his 
mind and heart. He was not only learned in the languages, and 
the liberal ſciences, but he knew the ſtate of his dominions, and 
his. alliances with foreign princes. He kept a book in which he 
writ the characters of the chief men of the nation, all the judges, 
lord lieutenants, and juſtices of the peace all over England; in 
which he had marked down their way of living, and their zeal 
or negligence about religion, He bad ſtudied the buſineſs of 
the mint, with the exchange and value of money; and, as it 
appears by bis journal, had died. them with ſueceſs. He un- 

derſtood fortifications, and could draw and deſign prettily. He 
knew all the ports and harbours, both of his own dominions, 
and of France, and Scotland; how much water they could com- 
mand, and the way in which they were to be entered. He had 
acquired ſo much — of foreign affairs, and talked with 
the ſexeral ambaſſadors about them with ſo much propriety, that 
they filled all the world with his character and accompliſhments; 3 
and his praiſes are ſounded in all the hiſtories of that age. He 
fog quickneſs of apprehenſion; but being diſtruſtful of 
bin ment every thing almoſt he heard in greek 
— thoſe about him might not underſtand them, 
and x writ them cut aſterwards-in is journal. He * gh 

ug 


no ſtrains of panegyricks 
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brought him of every thing that paſſed in council, which he put 
in a cheſt, of which he always kept the key himſelf. It would 
be an injuſtice to the memory of this excellent young prince, not 
to give the reader a character of him drawn by Carpan an Ita- 


lian, the great philoſopher of that age, after Epwazp's death, 


when nothing was to be got by flattery. He paſſed thro Eng. 
land the ſummer before the king died, and obſerving the extra. 
ordinary parts and virtues of his majeſty, whilſt he was ſometime 
at his court, he writes of him afterwards in this manner. « aj 
the graces were in him: He was maſter of many languages when 
he was yet but a child; together with the Engliſh, which was 
his natural tongue, he had both Latin and French, nor was he 


ignorant, as I hear, of the Greek, Italian and Spaniſh, and per- 


haps ſome more. But for the Engliſh, French, and Latin, he 


was perfect in them, And apt indeed to learn every thing, He 
had made a proficiency in logick, natural philoſophy, and mu- 


ſick. The {ſweetneſs of his temper was ſuch as became a mortal; 
his gravity was ſuitable to the majeſty of a king, and his diſpo- 
fition was conformable to his high degree. In ſhort that child 
was ſo bred, had ſuch excellent parts, and was of ſuch expecta- 
tion, that he looked like a miracle of his kind. He was in the 
fifteenth year of his age when I was with him, when he ſpoke 
Latin as readily, and as politely, as I did myſelf. He aſked ne 
what was the ſubject of my book, de rerum varietate, which 


I had dedicated to him; — and then the philoſopher reciting x 


converſation which ſhewed the king's ſkill in aſtronomy, cont- 
nues his panegyrick. © His unuſual ingenuity and the fweetneks 
of his temper endeared him to every body that had either ſenſe 


or virtue. He began to love the liberal arts before he was ac- 
quainted with them, and he was acquainted with them in theory 


before he was of age to reduce them into practiſe. He gave 


ſuch promiſing intimations of carrying human nature to the 


higheſt perfection it could arrive at, that not England only but 


the reſt of the world have reaſon to lament that he lived no lon- 


When the gravity and ſolemnity of a king was neceflary, 
he behaved like one advanced in years, and yet he was always al 


fable and gentle as became his age. He played on the lute; le 


meddled in affairs of ſtate; and for bounty and magnificence he 
emulated his father, tho his father had not always the beſt views 
in his liberality. There was no ground however of ſuſpecting 
any ſiniſter deſigns in the ſon, whoſe mind was cultivated b) 
the ſtudy of philoſophy. What I have ſaid of this prince are 
ick, no rhetorical flouriſhes; my deſcrip 
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tion rather falls ſhort of matters of fact, than exceeds the meaſure 
of truth.” This is the teſtimony of a foreigner, at a time when 
the king was laid in his grave and could not be flattered : and 
yet wonderful as the natural and acquired perfections of the mind - 
of EDwaRD are repreſented, his piety and his virtues were more 
extraordinary. Every page almoſt of his hiſtory is filled with 
his zeal for the A. religion; and ore; the mea- 
fures which he took of almoſt every man was from thence. 
The duke of NoxrTrHUMBERLAND ſaw this, and made his uſe of 
it with great artifice; nor could any thing recommend a man fo 
much to the favour: of. this young prince as puſhing on the re- 
formation with vigour and diſpatch. | It was his great regard to 
religion which made him ſo intent on bringing over his fiſter 
Maxy to his own opinions, that when he was preſſed by ſome 
of the biſhops to conſent to her having maſs, he ſaid he would 
not only hazard the loſs of the Ars, s friendſhip, but of his 
own crown and life and all he had in the world, caſhed than per- 
mit in the 1 what he knew to be a fin; He was good na- 
tured, -compaſſionate, and juſt, in the higheſt degree poſlible. 
His particular care of the petitions of the ae which were ſent 
him, "and to relieve their neceſſities by the | proviſions made for 
them in his ſickneſs, are a ſufficient proof of the former; and 
his ſtrict obſetvance of his word, and exactneſs in paying his 
debts, as 3 by his journal, confirm the latter; to fay no- 
ching of hi giying up his uncle, the duke of SonRs ET, whom 
he Wer loved, when they had perſuaded him that his uncle 
intended to murder ſome of the privy council. In ſhort, the 
natural and acquired abilities, the temper of mind, and the good- 
neſs of heart, in this young prince were ſo extraordinary, that as 
all-the high things which could be deviſed were faid of him b 
the people to ex Preſs their love, ſo when he died it was conclu 
that the ſins of the nation mult be very great that could Ls 
G6d to take him from them; ; and long after his death, in letters | 
and printed books he was commonly _ . 15 Na aud 
by many, E ane the fai «8s „ A go | 
The FEY of 1 AA a fn in dach ave 1 ſailors P 
his youth, was interpreted by =; 29a juſt ett of Gop 
for the many enormities 0 the land i Fn ſome ſuch judgment 
all che good men of that time expreſſed their apprehenſions of, 
in 990 to one another, as well as. in their public ſermons, 5 
before an ſymptoms. appeared of the king's diſorder. The 
biſhop wa Lonpon | publiſhed 7 a * wer the title of the 
For. 0,0 a”; e Aamenta: 
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©: lamentation of England; in which he fays, that Jukury, , 
deſire of riches, oppreſſion, a ſcorn and hatred of religion, were 


might have an opportunity to devour the church revenues: and 


torrent af licentiouſneſs and corruption, which had deluged the 


tion to preſerve their benefices, not only 8 the qu 


the houſe of Surrolk. His buſineſs, if he had been as 4.5 


4 


generally ſpread among all people, eſpecially thoſe of the higher 
rank; who gave a countenance to the Yeformation that they 


indeed the groſs ſcrambling for the wealth that had been dedicated 
with a good deſign, tho to ſuperſtitious uſes, without applying 
any part of it to the relief of the poor, the inſtruction of youth, 
or any other public purpoſe, had in a great meaſure taken away 
the prejudices of the people againſt popery, and gave them 
kinder thoughts of it. Both the CO, and RIiDLty, had 
delivered their conſciences very freely on this outragious fpoil of 
the goods of the church without law or order, which was the 
chief thing which warmed the zeal of the courtiers for a refor- 
mation; and old LAT IMER, and ſome others, preached again: 
it openly with great ſeverity ; but they were not able to ſtem, the 


land in fuch a manner, as if irreligion had been the conſequence 
of forfaking confeſſion, penance, and the ceremonies which had 
been vrailed. The biſhops and clergy, generally Tpeaking, 
did not a little contribute to this degeneracy ; ſeveral amang the 
former, and the greateſt part of the latter, being ſtill papiſts i 
their hearts; and complying only externally with the - 


r 


. 
* 
, 
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toral cate, but ſet. os people againſt it in its preſent model, and 
were rather well pleaſed that there was fo much and ſuch great 
4 | 2 2 | ' | | | 9 | 5 i, $8 23 


Upon the death of king Epwazp, the crown deyolved, ac- 
cording to Henzv's will, and the act of parliament which had 
authorized him to limit the ſucceſſion, on the princeſs Mazr. 
But the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND, as we have ſeen, had pre- 
vailed on the young king to break thro theſe ſettlements and to 
transfer the crown upon his daughter in law, the lady Jank of 


as he was ambitious, was to have ſecured the two princeſſes thus 
excluded from the throne, immediately after the king had ſigned 
the inſtrument of conveyance. But he contended Rate with 
getting a letter from the king and council to them, deſiring them 


to come to court in order to keep their brother company in his 


illoeſs. The princeſs Mazy, who had began her journe) in obe⸗ 
dience to this command, was very near alle into his ſnare; 
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being within half a day's Journey of I en ſhe had pri- 
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vate intelligence from the carl of Azuxpzr of the death of the 
king, the defign upon her perſon, and the aſſignment, of the 
ſuecceſſion. Upon this information ſhe ſtopped ſhort, and retired 
ſpeedily into Norfolk; where ſhe knew — duke of Non rnuu- 
*ERLAND was much hated, and where of courſe ſhe {hould be 
molt ſeeure · From thence ſhe wrote a letter to the council, ex- 
preſſing her concern at her brother's death, and her furpr ize that 
* had not advertized her of it; n 
in fucoeſlion to the crown by her father's will and the act of par- 
lament. She was well informed, ſhe ſaid, of their conſulta - 
tions, and the engagements they had entered into, againſt her 
right, and their own duty; but ſhe was willing to overlook all, 
and to pardon ſuch. as would accept her clemency: in the mean 
time ſhe required them to — her title to the crown. As 
ſoon as this letter was diſpatched, ſhe retreated near the ſea coaſt 
in Suffolk to wait the iſſue of it; and, in caſe her affairs did not 
ſucceed, that ſhe might have an opportunity of eſcaping to the 
emperor who was then in Flanders. Here ſhe took upon her the 
ſtate and title of queen; and being proclaimed at Norwich, ſhe 
ſent a circular letter to all the nobility, — them to come 
to ber, ae ne: $49. e e ee What paſſad at 


The dale of 8 had dad that the king's 
death ſhould be kept a ſecret, that he might retrieve his fatal 
error, and get the princeſſes into his power: but when the coun- 
cil perceived -'by- this letter from Many, that the death of the 
king could be concealed no longer, they drew up an anſwer to 
her — y, in which they — — s death, 
and avowed the defign of placing the lady Jans GREY upon the 
throne, according to the diſpoſition made of the crown by the 
late king in his — wer Abe broad ſeal, figned by 
the council, and the judges. They remind the princels of % 
defects in her mother's | — of the diyorce which enſued, 


and of her qwn illegitimacy by act of parliament ;, they adyiſe 
ror. her claim and to behave herſelf like a good 
ſubject ; pr that if ſhe ſhewed herſelf obedient, ſhe 


pes n e ee do-her any farvicg. which was 

oonſiſtent with their duty; This letter as Hgned by three and 
twenty of the privy council; and the dukes of Sr TOL and 
NoxrnuuzzzlANp were ſent . notice to the lady Iaxx of 
her acceſſion to the crown, 2 of EpwaRD. She ge: 
ceiyed the neys of his deu ith great and l 
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fage, of which before ſhe kid no iftiration. 1 told them 


tho great multitudes were gathered, as is uſual on ſueh oecaſions 


moſt of the people were running to the princeſs Maxv. The 


king in expreſs contradiction to àn act of parliament, and in fa 


and haughtineſs to every body, and'who'was not free from 
m_— NorTHUMBERLAND, I fay, who had 


was not leſſened⸗ but encreaſed, by the other part of their meſ. 


that ſhe knew, by the laws of the kingdom, and by natural 
right, the crown was to go to the king's ſiſters; and ſhe was not 
willing to bring a burden upon her life and eonſibiice,” by af. 
ſuming a character which did not belong to her, and to enrich 
herſelf by the ſpoils of others. To this ſhe added reflexions on 
the inſtability of human affairs, and the danger of ſuch a poſt 
of eminence and dignity; and therefore deſired to be allowed the 
liberty of a private ſtation. Theſe reflexions ſhould have been a 
check to the unbounded ambition of her father in law the duke 
of NoRTHUMBERLAND : but they had no weight in a mind that 
was quite enſlaved with it, and which knew no other joy than in 
wealth and power. To remove her ſcruples they told her, that 
the whole tranſaction was according to law, and agreed to by the 
majority of the privy council, and the judges: and this aſſurance, 
ſeconded by their perſuaſivis, and the importunities of her huſ. 
band, who had more of his father's temper than he philoſophy 
in him, prevailed at length with her to ſubmit. Tne next day 
ſhe was proclaimed in London with the uſual ſolemnities ; and 


* 
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in the ſeveral places where the proclamations were red, yet there 
were very few that ſhouted with the ordinary acclamations, and 


ſetting aſide the two princeſſes by the letters patents of a minor 


vour of a queen they had never dreamt of,” was a Wig" of hard 
digeſtion, and which few were willing to acquieſce in. Hut the 
juſtice of her title was not the only thing which gave friends to 
Maxy ; eſpecially as her title was not clear of all objections. 
Many other cauſes concurred to bring about her ſucceſs. The 
duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND, who had brought' unjuſtly the duke 
of 'SomeRrsET"to' the block, who had uſurped a power and pre- 
eminence over all the reſt of the council without any authority 
or commiſſion for it, who behaved with moſt inſufferable — | 


ſuſpected of having occaſioned the king's untimely death; the 
ne all this, Had 
enraged the nobility, the gentry, and the commons ſo much 
againſt him, that without conſidering” what they might ſuffer 
under Maxv, they were generally inclined to ſet her up, rather 
than” come again under his tyranny. It may eaſily be "gueſſed 
chat alk thoſe who were ſtill for che "old vd in their —— 
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ely that the princeſs might. aden the 
8 Ae np a mag devoted to the 
but to be alſo inclined to, the moſt extrayagant e 


R miſh religion; whereas the lady Jaxz, on, the, other hand, 
— known to be a proteſtant and to be zealous in the reforma- 


therefore to a man were for the 


haye been, able tn have effected this, for 
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but a few, — being convinced of the truth bf the new. 2 


gion, were ready to ſacrifice every thing for its ſake; 

none but theſe. could be faid, to be the real friends of oo 
Some others there were who wiſhed well to the enten, and 
who confidered the acceſſion of the princeſs Maxx as a ca lamity, 
but who were not willing to hazard their lives and . 1 

They were . — penned, in this mind, 

yes, that content. with. the. private, pany her 46 of her 
own e n, would leave the public religion in the ſame ſtate 
lt chat ſhe would. be 22 with giving 
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on, Eben; to" the duke of Srvorx the lady" Fan's ig 
„ neither Gul {he confent to have him expoſed to ſo much 
aber. On the” other Band be was afraid e 
of the council, Whom he could not confide'in 
He Knew that they fided with hitn purel cu of Ker; 
As the duke of SUrFoLk was no great oe, 45 
furne thing Ttuſt be done, immediately ity © flop his: progrel of 
faxy's forces, and as'the c9imcil were ſhut up in the Tove, 
e Act our for New- ct, In ardet'” to head" the-troops th 
| Wee th the ſervice of the In the mean time, 
MDLEY Was poirited to ſet 22 Ja B's title, in a 
kermon at by Paul's croſs, and to 12 — the © people 
"apaitiſt the princeſs on 4ccornt of her attachment to the elf re 
neren; which*the good "biſhop obeyecd with ratlier more a 
than prudence.” But et receiving intelligence from 
Fre of the kingdom *how high! the tide run in favour ef he 


Hnceſs Maxy," began to conficfer how they might redeem che 
ffence aghinſt her, and recommend themſelves to her favour, 


| ig; and the' judges deſired to be excuſed doing any 
gs till the government was ſettled. ' The int was how the 
: uma ths — — dut df ö ey in a man- 
ner riſners.” 1 , he French: and 
8 ambaſſadors had deſired A Fs — Ir fome place in the 
; Ad- it Was therefore propoſcd, that it "ſhould be given i 
the edit of PitibxbKr's Hbiſe, He brad married 7 ſter bf 
Sthe lach IK, and Who. tonld not ey be fuſpscted by the 
duke 6 'SovrroLx. His grace agreed to his motion; but as 
for as they "were xd c to the earl © Puttpxoxt's, I Aviv. 
re hich he had <oticerted with two or three bf 

e Eun], "and pace them earneſtly ta declare for the prince 
Ike ' He expatitited"6n' the Ehithy, the injiiſtice, and che 
eee of i the "Juke f 'Nok# HUMBERLAND ;-under Whoſe 
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—_ attempt at this. cbnjtmeture” to*throwit öff. This being 
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ſent for the lord mayor and aldermen, and told them, * that tho 
*« ſhe was fixed herſelf in her religion, yet ſhe oak not com. 


e pell others.” But theſe ſoft words were ſoon forgotten, 4, 


appears from the ſeverities which followed; of which there is an 
*authentic account in the original council book of this reign, w 
the end of the year fifteen hundred and fifty ſeven. It is rery 


| ' probable that the reeſtabliſhing of religion on the ſame foot i 


had been before her father's Ae and perhaps being revenge 
of ſome of her enemies, were the chief things which the qucen 


intended when ſhe firſt aſcended the throne. At leaſt we (hal 
"ſee that no other project was attended to * her Giro the whole 


oourſe of her reign. 


But in the eſtabliſhment of ks own e which Ki, 
been ſo long difuſed throwout the nation, her thoughts were 
much divided upon two ſchemes which her friends had offered 
her. On the one hand ſhe was adviſed, now ſhe had got the 
power, to keep no meaſures, but to derer the nation to return 
immediately to Nh te union of the catholic church; and to this 
ſhe was diſpoſed of her own inclination, having already deter- 


mined to ſend for cardinal Pol ER as legate to 8 England to 


the pope. On the other hand, biſhop GARDIXEM, who wa 
looked upon as a man of great experience, and was moſt indu- 


bitably the ableſt man of his party, knowing g the reformatim 


muſt be pulled down in the ſame way it was ſet up, propoſed 
only to bring religion back at firſt to the ſtate it was in at the 
death of HENRY, and to raiſe it aſterwards by degrees to what it 
had been before his breach with Rome. But this advice, which 
was more politic as well as mote agreeable to the biſhop's own 
Intereſt than the other, was not ſo much reliſhed by the queen, 
' whoſe bigotry was not ſo well appeaſed by it, and who thought 
the papal authority Was "neceſlaty” to remove her illegitimition. 
The biſhop Aer el this objection, b y aſſuring her, 2 all the 
acts and ſentences which had paſted: 2g unſt her might be annulled 
in parliament, without any aſliſtance from the pope. But find- 
ing his counſel was not of "weight enough with the queen, and 
dreading Pol x's arrival Who was not his friend, and who would 
certainly take the lead in affairs but of His Fand if not ruin him 


. with her majeſty, the crafty biſhop ſert a meflenger to the em. 
Fan: afluring him if he would-perſuade the queen to "make hi 


ordſhip chancellor and firſt miniſter; he would bring every thing 
about i in time-that ſtie deßfed: but that if Ports Was to: come to 
defired; his eminenceꝰs cal . 
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the ſee. of Rome would undo all; becauſe the Engliſh were yet 
averſe to ſubmit again to the papacy, not only from the dread 
they had of its power, which had been for five and twenty years 
repreſented to them as the, moſt cruel tyranny, but alſo becauſe 
they had purchaſed the church lands from the crown at very eaſy 


terms, which they were not diſpoſed to part with. It was there- 


fore neceſſary, he faid, to give*them time to wear out their pre- 
judices ; and by precipitating matters of this importance, it 
would not only put the ſucceſs of them to hazard, but in all 
probability it would bring on the ruin of the whole cauſe, if not 
of the queen herſelf. To this advice, which was certainly the 
beſt that could be given; the biſhop did not forget to add an aſſu- 
rance of promoting the particular intereſts of the emperor, if his 
lordſhip was entruſted by the queen with the chief direction of 
all affairs: and it is not improbable that he might then ſuggeſt 
the project of a marriage between the emperor's ſon Pr1Liy and 
the queen. But be this as it might, the emperor ſaw the advice 
which the biſhop gaye was good, and he cloſed with it immedi- 
ately : he wrote ſeveral letters with his own hand to the queen, 
perſuading her to moderate her zeal about religion, not to make 
too much haſte to return back to Rome, nor to be too much led 
by Italian counſels. The queen held the emperor in great eſteem ; 
and tho ſhe looked on GaRDINER as a crafty temporizing man, 
yet to ſhew her deference for the 'emperor, ſhe accepted the 
biſhop's ſcheme, and on the thirteenth of Auguſt gave him the 
great ſeal, and the chief direction of all affairs. | 


The fuſt thing that was done, was, to iflue writs for the par- 
liament, and convocation, to meet in October follow ing, and to 
take ſuch meaſures all over the kingdom as ſhould make a majo- 
rity of the elections turn in favour of the new governtFient. 
The next thing, was, to bring the duke of NoxgTHUMBERLAND 
to his trial, for which the old duke of Nokxrolx was made high 
ſteward; the queen being willing to put the firſt mark of ho- 
nour upon his grace, who had ſuffered ſo much and ſo many 
years for head of the popiſh party. When the duke of 
NorTHUMBERLAND, with the marquiſs of NoxrHAurox, and 
the earl of Warwick fon of the former, were brought to their 
trial, his grace deſired the opinion of the judges, whether acting 
by the authority of the great ſeal, and the order of privy council, 
they could thereby become guilty of treaſon ; and whether thoſe 
who had been equally guilty with them, and by whoſe direction 
and commands they had acted, could fit upon them as judges ? 
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To theſe queſtions it was anſwered, that the great ſeal of one tha 
was not lawful ſovereign could give no authority nor indemnity 
to thoſe who acted from ſuch warrant ; and that any peer, wh, 
was not, by an attainder upon record, convicted of ſuch acceſſion 
to their crimes, might fit as their judge. Theſe points of lay 
being thus determined, they all three confeſſed themſelves guilty, 
and ſubmitted to the mercy of the queen. How conformable to 
the law of England this determination of the judges might be 
I cannot tell, but the firſt part of it is extremely dangerous to 
the ſubject, and the laſt is ſhocking to common ſenſe. If an 
uſurper was placed upon the throne of England, in what a pe- 
rilous ſituation muſt the adherents to the rightful ſovereign be, 
from the uſurper if they did not obey him, and from the right- 
ful ſovereign when he was reſtored, if they did! As to the pri 
vilege of the peers not to be challenged in a trial on ſuggeſtion 
only, it can never ſurely be reaſonable to admit, that the accom. 
plices of a crime ſhould fit in judgment on another, who acted 
along with them in the commiſſion of that crime, when it is no- 
toriouſly certain that they had a ſhare in it as well as himſelf. 
But I ſhall not inſiſt on theſe things any further. The next day 
judgment was given by a jury of commoners againſt four friend; 
of the duke of NoxTHUMBERLAND ; but of the ſeven thus con- 
demned three only were deſtined to execution, the duke, and 
Sik JohN CaTEs, and SIR THO. Parvuts. HEATH the deprived 
biſhop of Worceſter was ſent with the meſſage of death to li 
grace, and to inſtruct him to prepare for it. Whether he had 
been always in his heart what he then profeſſed, or whether he 
only pretended it, hoping it might procure him the queen's par- 
don, is variouſly reported; but it is certain, that he confeſſed 
himſelf to the biſhop, and declared that he had been always in 
his heart a Roman catholick. He made the ſame confeſſion on 
the ſcaffold ; but it is pretended, that, to engage him to make 
this public declaration, he had been flattered with the hopes of 
pardon, even with his head lying on the block. According to 
the maxims of this reign I believe the laſt is true, and according 
to the courſe of his grace's life, there ſeems to be, no reaſon to 
doubt the firſt ; that as far as he had any principfes of religion 
they were thoſe of a papiſt, tho to preſerve his power, which 
was his Gop, he appeared a zealous proteſtant. When he was 
under ſentence, he ſent for biſhop Garyines, to whom he like- 
wiſe made this confeſſion in the ſtrongeſt terms, and begged his 
life that he might do penance all the reſt of it, if it were in a 
mouſe-hole ; to ſuch a degree of fear and abjectneſs had 1 

. guilt 
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ilt and his diſappointment thrown him into. The biſhop was 
ſo much touched with his remorſe that he had almoſt perſuaded 
the queen to ſpare his life : but the duke was known to be a man 
of that temper, ſo given to revenge and diſſimulation, that his 
enemies ſaw it was neceſſary to put him out of the way; leſt if 
he had lived he might have inſinuated himſelf into the queen's 
favour, and then turned the danger upon themſelves. Beſides, 
the emperor, who was then deſigning the marriage, and forefaw 
the ſtruggle there might be againſt it, and what miſchief fuch a 
man as the duke might do, wrote to the queen and adviſed her 
poſitively to take his head. Thus fell the duke of NorTa uu. 
ZERLAND by his ambition, as his father had done by his avarice, 
and like his father he fell unlamented by every mortal. I have 
put this account together for the ſake of perſpicuity, but we 
muſt now look a little back. | 


The funeral of king EDwaRD was ſolemnized at Weſtminſter 
on the twelfth of Auguſt: and tho the new miniſters directed 
that the office which had been aboliſhed ſhould be made uſe of 
on this occaſion, yet the archbiſhop, ſupported by acts yet in 
force, oppoſed it with ſo much vigour, that they permitted him 
to perform it according to the new liturgy 3 to which he joined 
the ſolemnity of a communion. Nevertheleſs the queen had a 
ſolemn ſervice in her own chapel at the Tower, performed with all 
the ceremonies of the church of Rome: and the fame day ſhe 
declared in council, that tho her own conſcience was ſtayed 

« in matters of religion, yet ſhe was reſolved not to compell or 
« ſtrain others, otherwiſe than as Gop ſhould put into their 
« hearts a perſuaſion of that truth which ſhe believed ; and this 
« ſhe hoped would be done by opening his word to them by 
e godly, virtuous and learned preachers.” Great care was taken 
to diſperſe this declaration, and to magnify it every where as a 
great inſtance of the queen's goodneſs and generoſity. But the 
proteſtants who ſaw what a difference there was between this de- 
claration, and the promiſe ſhe had made to the people of Sur- 
FOLK, that ſhe would leave religion in the fame ſtate in which 
ſhe found it, ſaw ſhe began already to fall off her word, and 
that they had but little clemency to expect from her. If they 
were willing however to flatter themſelves that ſhe would ſtill 

keep her promiſe, ſhe put out a proclamation in five days after 
which was but too capable to remove their error ; in which it was 
laid, „that conſidering the great danger which had come to the 
realm by the differences in religion, ſhe declared for herſelf that 


ſne 
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| ſhe was of that religion that ſhe had profeſſed from her infancy, 
and that ſhe would maintain it during her time, and ſhould he 
glad that all her ſubjects would charitably receive it: yet ſhe giz 
not intend to compell any, till public order ſhould be taken in jr 
by common aſſent. In the mean time, ſhe required all her ſub- 
jects, not to move ſedition or unquietneſs till ſuch order ſhoy!4 
be ſettled, . and not to uſe the names of papiſt or heretick, ſtrait}; 
charging that none ſhould preach or expound ſcripture, or prin 
any books or plays without her ſpecial licence. It was impoſſible 
not to ſee from this proclamation, which was the firſt thing pub. 
liſhed in her name ſince ſhe came to the crown, that ſhe intended 
to reſtore popery, the religion of her infancy, as ſoon as a par. 
liament could be procured that would concur with her in it. The 
reſtraint of preaching without licence, was pretended to be taken 
from a precedent in the reign of EDwAR D: but then every one 
was at liberty to preach in his own church, at leaſt for a great 
while, and the power of licenſing was lodged at firſt in the biſhoy 
of every dioceſe, and always with the archbiſhop of CanTzx- 
BURY, as well as with the king. Whereas now all the pulpits in 
England, that were in the hands of proteſtants, were at one 
ſtroke laid under an interdict; for they were ſure to obtain no 
licence, To put the matter however out of doubt, if any doubt 
could ſtill remain of the ſpirit with which the queen intended to 
rule, ſome of the proteſtants · in Suffolk, preſuming on thei 
merit in firſt aſſiſting her majeſty to aſcend the thrane, and 
on her expreſs promiſe to them, took a little more liberty than 
their neighbours notwithſtanding this proclamation, and even 
came to court to put the queen in mind of the promiſe which ſhe 
had made. One of them, who ſpoke of it with more confidence than 
the reſt, was ordered to ſtand. three days in the pillory foshaving 
ſaid that which tended to the defamation of the queen; and the 
others were told by her, © that they being members thought to 
c rule her that was their head, but they ſhould learn that the 
«© members ought to obey, and not to think to bear rule over 
ce the head.” A man muſt have been wilfully blind indeed not to 
ſee from hence the ſeverity with which ſhe intended to govern; 
when the claiming of former promiſes made by her majelty to 
the people was to be deemed a crime. But this was not all, 2 
ſpecial letter was ſent to the vicar general of the dioceſe of Nor- 
wich, the biſhop being at Bruſſels, to ſee to the execution of the 
queen's injunctions againſt any that ſhonld preſume to preach 
without a licence. | » 7 Abo t 
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About this time a commiſſion was granted to ſome civilians to 
examine the appeals of the deprived biſhops, who had petitioned: 
the queen to that purpoſe: the commiſſioners without any-befi-. 
tation reported the ſentence, void, and the appeals good, and thus 
all of them were reſtored. But becauſe the biſh oprick of Dur- 
ham had been diſſolved by act of parliament, 484 60 the temporali- 
ties of it which had been given to the duke of NoxTHUUBRR- 
LAND were forfeited to the crown by his attainder, therefore the 
queen gave T'uNsTaL letters patents erecting the biſhoprick again 
anew; and taking notice that ſome wicked men to enrich them- 
ſelves by it had procured it to be diſſolved. In a few days after a 
commiſſion was granted to GarDINER, to empower him to grant 
licences under the great ſeal, to ſueh grave, diſcreet and learned 
perſons as he ſhould 0 think meet and able to preach the word of 
Gop, in conſequence of what ſhe had ordered before in her pro- 
clamation. The clergy, who had a legal authority to preach in 
their own reſpective pariſhes, could not be ſilenced legally unleſs 
they had been guilty of ſome offence, or ſuſpended by their ordi- 
nary : and therefore if they had'continued. to, preach in their own 
pariſhes. only, and taken, no notice of the proclamation, they 
could not have been puniſhed legally. T roll ns was no breach of 
duty in preaching in their churches Prior to the proclamation, and 
there could therefore be none after it; This proclamation vas not 
authorized by act of parliament, as theſe * the firſt year of Ep- 
warD were: and a ſovereign by his proclamation cannot create 
any offence which was not an offence before; for then he may 
lee the law of the land by his proclamation in very important 
caſes. The council however being informed that many of the 
clergy continued preaching without a licence, ordered HoorER 
and COVERDALE who had given them countenance, to attend; 
the former. was committed. priſoner to the Fleet; the: other was 
confined to his houſe, and the clergy were ſent to priſon. Thus 
the ſame illegal exerciſe of. power, which the reformers had been 
guilty of to put the popiſh biſhops out of their way, was no- 
began to be returned upon their own: heads with intereſt. Tho 
lame im tience alſo, which was ſhewn by the common barten 
2 on che ſide of the reformation in the reign of EDWaARD, in 
- making changes in religion before they were warranted by the 
the Wl laws, appeared now in the popiſh party; ſo that in many places 


ach they ſet up images, and the in ſervice, with. theo old + rites. 
again by their own authority. , Funn en, B 
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The queen was prodigiouſly pleaſed with this forwardneſ, 
and encouraged it all ſhe could: but as it was plainly contrary 
to the laws then in force, Hates, one of the judges, made it a 
part of his charge on the circuit to the juſtices, that they ſhould 
diligently put the acts of parliament relating to religion in exe. 
cution ; for which he was ſent to the Marſhalſea, then removed 
to the Counter, and thence to the Fleet. The queen in this in- 
ſtance not only ſhewed ſhe had loſt all ſenſe of juſtice, in pun- 
iſhing a judge thus illegally thro a wantoneſs of power for doing 
his duty, but alſo that ſhe was without tenderneſs or gratitude, 
when they came into competition with zeal for popery. The 
reader muft remember, what her majeſty could not have forget, 
that Haizs was the only judge upon the bench who would not 
ſign the inſtrument of — to exclude the queen. One 
would have thought, if he had really been guilty of ſome offence, 
that this circumſtance alone ſhould have attoned for it with 
her majeſty ; and much more that ſhe would have refrained from 
any illegal acts of violence to puniſh him for an offence which 
in the eye of the law was not real. But ſhe was a woman with- 
out bowels, or any ties of juſtice or of honour, where her re- 
ligion was concerned. The terms may be ſtrong, but the fat 
is true; as will appear with too much evidence in the 
of her reign. The poor old judge was fo terrifted, with being 
removed from prifon to priſon, and with the cruelties which 
were threatened to all that would not change their religion, that 
he cut his throat: and tho the wound was not mortal, and he 
was afterwards enlarged upon his ſubmiſſion, yer he never got ll 
rid of the firſt impreſſion which his fufferings gave him till he 
put an end to his life. With the ſame fort of rigour and ingra- 
titude did the queen requite the fervices of the lord chief juſtice 
MounTacutz'; who, tho he ſtood" out as long as he could with 
any ſafety againſt altering the ſucceſſion, and ſent one of his 
ſons with twenty men to declare for the queen after EpwaD's 
death, yet being zealous for the reformation, was confined fix 
weeks in priſon, turned out of his employment, and, notwith- 
ſtanding his merit and a large family of fixteen children, was 
fined a thouſand pound, and part of his eſtate: whilſt BROT 
who had concurred without any reluctance in the queen's exclu- 
| ion, but was known to be in his heart a papiſt, was made chief 
juſtice in his room. But theſe effects of the queen's furious and 
unrelenting bigotry, are trifling, when compared with thoſe which 
we ſhall ſee hereafter. * 2 
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Not to mention u the commitment ak 1 nt at pets per- 
ſons, as ſeditious preachers, at the head of whom was the god 
old LaTiMER, whoſe zeal for the reformation | nevet ſhckeiicd, 
the 12 was ſent for to the council; and being ſevetely 
reprimanded for figning king 'Epwar's will, tho he had op- 
poſed it more than many who were then at the- board, they con- 
fined him to his houſe. Here he wr — 4 — quiet for ſome 
time, contriving how he ſhould give fome public teſtimonies to 
the doctrines he had profeſſed, na been the chief pr omoter of 
in this church. But this behaviour was * by his 
enemies; they reported at leaſt, that he was very ſubmiſſive, 
and reſolved to comply with every thing which the queen di- 
reed, There is a letter of BoxxE Rs, to this purpoſe, extant, 
in which he calls the archbiſhop Ma. CAN TERBUAT by way of 
deriſion, wrote in a very unbecoming ſtrain throwout, and which 
was intended to propagate this falſhood. The queen had already 
given too many evident proofs of her intention towards the fa- 
vourers 'of the een, for CRANMER to 1 the leaft cle- 


the 1 as My other had 1 "Bur A grace Fl 
to this advice, with a greatneſs" of mind worthy of him, an 
becoming his high ſtation, that tho he would not difluade others 
from avoiding a a perſecution which they ſaw was coming u 
them, yet conſidering the poſt he hell, and the Pace han 
he had in all the changes relating to religion, he * thought it an 
indecent thing for him to 'flie abroad; and no entreaties could 
prevail upon kim to go. That he might refute, if Hor filence, 
the calumnies which BoNNER and others had fpread about bis in- 
tended ſubmiſſion, he drew up a paper, importing, that as 
the devil had always ſet on his inſtruments to defaine the ſervatits, 
of God with falſhoods, ſo he was more than ordinarily buſy at 
this time: for whereas the abuſes of the mals had been corrected 
in the two laſtteipvs; and the Lord's Tupper had been celebrated 
here in England according” to its firſt inſtitution, the devil, in 
tending to reſtore me e which was zus Guin ! 1721 
tion, had moved ſorne ta ſpread a'repo that it 100 9859 0 
in Canterbury by his grace's order, wh iy, th: 
before the queef at St. Pauls and in other 7 5 Kit | yk f 
had deſpiſed all the vain and falſe te e N Had peen pro 
pagated of him for above twenty 9 yet he thay C ho 


fir 
at wry time to lie under a dee ſo bene 6a uth and the 
retormed 
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reformed religion. He proteſted therefore to all the world, tha 
the maſs was not ſet up at Canterbury by his order, but hy , 
fawning bypocritical monk, without his knowledge; and the 


other part of the accuſation could be refuted by the queen her- 


ſelf, who knew it was falſe. He offered, with her majeſty, 

leave, to defend the common prayer book, and the whole orge; 
and doctrine of religion ſet forth by the late king, as more 
pure and more agreeable to the word of Gor, than any ſort of 

religion that had been in England for above a thouſand. year; 
provided all things ſhould be judged of and determined by the 
{criptures, and that the reaſonings on both ſides ſhould be faith. 
fully written down. trons: als 5 ee 


This paper was yet in a rude imperfect draught, when Scoxy, 
who had been biſhop of Chicheſter on the . deprivation of Day, 
and was turned out at his reſtoration, coming to the archbiſhop 
to lament their common calamity, was ſhewn it by his grace; 
who bid him take it home, and conſider of it. Scoxy being ex- 
tremely pleaſed with the magnanimity which the archbiſhopſhewed 
in it, and apprehending it would chear the drooping ſpirits of 
their party, gave ſeveral copies of the paper without his grace's 
leave. One of theſe - was publicly red in Cheapſide; and in a 
few days after the archbiſhop was ſummoned into the Star-cham- 
ber, where he was aſked if he was the author of that ſeditias 
bill that was given out in his name, and if he was ſorry for it 
His grace readily owned the paper to be drawn up by him, but 
his concern, he ſaid, was, that it had gone from him in that 
manner and in ſo imperfect a condition; becauſe he had intended 
to have enlarged it in many particulars, and to. cauſe it to be 
-affixed with his hand and ſeal to it, at the doors of St. Paul's 
| and the other churches in London. He had no favour to expect, 
[ and he certainly meant to court none, by ſuch an anſwer as this: 
= but as the queen's pleaſure, was not known, and; ſuch an anſwer 
14 Was unlocked for, 8 was ſent back again to his houſe, without 
any further moleſtation, to the ſurprize of every body. Neither his 
grace however, nor his friends, were left long in this ſurprize: 


j the queen was much incenſed at the paper, and the: council were 
| not pleaſed with his reſolute and high ſpirited anſwer; but they 
| could not ſuddenly determine what they ſhould do with bim. 


The biſhop, of WINchESTER had for many reaſons a «perſonal 
diſlike to CAN MER, which he never, took any pains to conceal; 
and if he favoured him upon this, occaſion, it was merely. becauſe 
he ſaw that ha queen intended the primacy for Pol E. The mo- 
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derate men in the council, perhaps out of regard to the arch- 
biſhop, or apprehending the ill conſequences of coming to ex- 
tremities with him, as he was univerſally beloved for the ſweet- 
neſs of his temper, were for having him only deprived, and to 
be allowed a little penſion, on condition that he confined himſelf 
from medling with religion. But others of warmer tempers and 
more fiery zeal, or who thought perhaps to make their court by. it to 
the queen, objected to this clemency : they ſaid that Crxanmen 
had been the author of all the hereſy that was in the kingdom; 
and if he was uſed with ſuch tenderneſs it would encourage others 
to be more. obſtinate. It was therefore determined, a few days 
after, that as well for his treaſon againſt the queen, as 2 
« ſpreading ſeditious bills, he ſhould be committed to the Tower 
ce to be dealt with according to her majeſty's pleaſure.” Here 
therefore we are to leave the good-archbiſhop for the preſent un- 


der impriſonment, in order to turn to other affairs. 


The foreigners who had come over on the public faith were 
permitted to go abroad again: and many Engliſh people, to the 
number of a thouſand, apprehending the extreme perſecution 
that was intended, took this o ity of withdrawing out of 
the kingdom. But the council, being informed of this embar- 
kation, ſent an order to all the ports, that none ſhould be permit- 
ted to leave England as ſtrangers for the future, but thoſe who had 
a certificate from the ambaſſador of the princes to whom they 
belonged. Many. eminent divines were however already gone, 
who, had either no cures, or had been driven from them by the 
council and the people; and who, when they were in ſafety, 
vindicated the meaſures relating to religion in the late reign, 
which were now ſo much vilified by the popiſi party. The 
queen, having ſtruck ſo great a terror into her ſubjects who were 
not very well affected to her, took care to confer rewards on the 
nobility who had aſſiſted her to get the crown. On the firſt of 
October, the ceremony of her coronation. was performed by 
GARDIN ER, with ten other biſhops aſſiſting, all in their mitres, 
copes, and croſiers, according to the ancient form: and beſides 
a general pardon with an exception to all who had been com- 
mitted to priſon before the month of September, which made it 
almoſt no pardon at all, a proclamation was iſſued the ſame day, 
ſetting forth, © that tho the queen found the exchequer exhauſted 
and had many debts of her father's and brother's'to: diſcharge, 
yet having a ſpecial regard to the welfare of her ſubjects, and 
* eſteeming their loving hearts and proſperity her chiefeſt trea- 
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ce {ure next to the grace of God, ſhe of her great clemeney did 
ee fully pardon and diſcharge the ſubſidies given in the laſt Par- 
« liament to her brother, now due to her; truſting her good 
ſubjects will have loving conſideration thereof for their parts, 
e whom ſhe requires to bend themſelves 8 to Gop to ſerye 
« him ſincerely, and with continual prayer for the honour mg 
« advancement of the queen and the common wealth.” Thi, 
was a largeſs of a very extraordinary and unuſual nature, intended 
to conciliate the minds of the people, which began to he 
alienated by the premature and illegal ſeverities already ex. 


About ten days after her majeſty's coronation, the parliament 
met; and the ſeſſion was opened with a folemn maſs according to 
the old cuſtom, tho that cuſtom} had been abrogated by act of 
parliament. But notwithſtanding this prepoſterous hafte, made 
by the queen and her miniſtry, to overthrow all that had been 
eſtabliſhed in the former reign, yet the popiſh party went till 
faſter : they broke into the churches where the proteſtants were 
met, in order to prepare themſelves by prayers and the facra- 
ment for what they ſaw was coming upon them, and not only 
diſturbed their devotion by inſulting their miniſters and ridiculing 
their worſhip, but in many places they ſet up their altars and the 
| maſs by force. Almoſt all the reformed biſhops, who were not 
deprived, were ſhut up in priſon: but TavLOR and Har, 
who were biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford, being yet at liberty, 
went to parliament ; with a reſolution to juſtify the doctrine of 
the reformers and the changes whieh had been made. When they 
ſaw the maſs celebrated, inſtead of the ſervice eftabliſhed in the 
reign of EpwarD, they either withdrew out of a ſeruple of con- 
ſcience, or were violently: thruſt out of the houſe; fer i. is re- 
ported both ways. The biſhop” of Eyneouw died in a few days 


after, and the biſhop of HexzrorD was excluded on the ſcore 


of his being married. To make the catholic cauſe ſtill ſtronger 
r upper houſe, the queen ordered VꝝSEVT, who had re- 
gned 


the ſee of Exeter on à pretence of age and infirmities, 
to be reſtored: and by impriſoning the reſermed biſhops, and 
cajolling and threatning the temporaſ lords inte her intereſts, ſhe 
found no oppoſition from the upper houfe. The reader no 
doubt will be ſurprized, and very juſtliy, that the lords, who 
but a few, months before, ſeven or eight exeepted, were all pro- 
teſtants, and had promoted the reformation under the reigu af 
Ew ARD, ſhould nom almoſt to a man turn zealous catholicss 
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in the reign of Mary, It may be difficult to determine, in 
which reign they diſſembled their principles of religion; but it 
is eaſy to diſcover, that both in the one and the other they wete 
guilty of a ſcandalous prevarication. Let us ſee how it ' was in 
the houſe of commons. The number of proteſtants in the king- 
dom was vaſtly greater than that of the Roman catholicks ; 401 
of courſe a free election could be little favourable to the queen's 
deſigns of reſtoring popery; which muſt yet be done by aid of 
parliament. Beſides the ordinary ways therefore made uſe of 
by all princes to get a parliament on their ſide, every artifice, 
and fraud, and even violence, was put in practiſe, to carry this 
election in favour of the court; and the ſucceſs was anſwerable. 
Thus the firſt parliament which met in the reign of MART, was 
a parliament made up of an houſe of commons filled with the 
creatures of the court, and of an houſe of lords, à fe except- 
ed, who thro ambition, avarice, or fear, diſſembled their ſen- 
timents; or who were indifferent to all, and thought all reli- 
gions alike. On the ſecond day of the ſeſſion, it was moved in 
the houſe of commons, by ſome of the members who were in 
haſte to ſhew their devotion for the queen, that the laws of 
Epwarp might be reviewed; but after arguing the point ä Httle 
while, and finding the houſe was not prepared yet for ſuch a mo- 
tion, it was laid aſide. The only public bill which paſſed in 
this feſſion, was a repeal of all the ſtatutes of treaſon fince'the 
time of Epwaxy the third, and of felonies ſince Hz NR the 
eighth; but which had already been repealed in effect in the 

inning of the late reign, without ſueh a ſevere exception 
which was now added, of all who had been in prifon before the 
laſt of September ; which was now but a fortnight paſt, and ſo 
1 cut off many from the favour intended by it. The; parliament 
-was then prorogued for three days, that this might be à feſſſofſ ot 
s as of mercy only: and befote I proceed to give an account of 
< che ſecond ſeſſion, I ſhall take ſome notice of the poſturè of "af 
fairs in the two univerſities. 2g: gol Derne AHBW SO 
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" On the queen's aceeſſion ts the throtie, the Romin catholicks 
ad at Oxford, without waiting for any directions from the” court; 
he drove Per. Mäx rvx from: the dirinity chair, and brought chte 
no old ſervice into the churches witk all the train of ceremonies 
ho formerly uſed, But when her majeſty's difpoſition was further 
ro- i Knoun, the heads of colleges thought proper to ſend up an ad- 
of N 4#<1s of congratulation ;. whieh being full of reſpect, tho drawn* 
<& by Jewzr a proteſtant, and in general terms, was well * 
in . L | . 
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by the queen. When this addreſs was penned, the Univerſity 
had great hopes that her majeſty would not have gone ſo fer ;, 
ſhe did in the alterations of religion: and ſeveral of the nobi 
lity, when ſhe was proclaimed at Oxford, gave them this aſſu- 
rance. Three of the colleges were under the juriſdiction of the 
biſhop of WIN cHESTER, and he delegated ſome viſitors to model 
them to his mind; who ſet up the maſs, puniſhed many ſor 
not complying with it, and turned out ſeveral fellows. At Can. 
bridge, where he was chancellor, he removed all the head 
of houſes, except two; ſo generally had the reformation ſpread 
and eſtabliſhed itſelf, at that univerſity. But if the integrity of 
its heads is to be for ever held in eſteem, upon which neither the 
favour nor the frowns of their chancellor had any influence, why 
was at that time alſo prime miniſter and had the power of the 
t ſeal, ſo that all the crown preferments were in him, in 
what light muſt Gazpinez himſelf be looked upon, who had, 
to ſave his power and preferment, renounced popery with 
HENRY, and. to recover them, when they were loſt, reſtored it 
under Maxy | But I muſt turn again to the parliament. 


buns pop mim, — — TY fGm_ an aocc cc . . 


On the ſecond day of their meeting after the prorogation, 2 
bill was ſent down from the lords, and paſſed in two days more 
by the commons, to repeal the divorce of the queen's: mother, 
and to declare the marriage lawful. In the preamble it is' ſaid, 
ce that a few malicious perſons had ſtudied to poſſeſs king HRM 
with a ſcruple of conſcience about his marriage, and cauſing the 
ſeals of ſome univerſities to be procured by corruption, as well 
as thoſe of this kingdom by ſiniſtrous ways and ſecret threat- 
nings, To. CRanmER did moſt ungodlily and againſt law judge 
the divorce, which was afterwards confirmed in two acts of par- 
liament declaring her majeſty's illegitimacy. But they conſider- 
ing the lawfulneſs of that marriage which could not fo be broken, 
together with the many miſeries fallen on the kingdom fince that 
time, which they eſteemed plagues ſent from Gop for it, did de- 
clare the ſentence given by CRANuERR to be unlawful, and did 
alſo repeal the acts of parliament which had confirmed it.” Thus 
was this divorce: repealed 'in fewer days, than HRxRVY and his 
miniſtry had employed years to bring it about. It is certain that 
GaRDINER performed his promiſe to the queen of getting her 
illegitimation taken off, without any relation to the pope's autho- 
rity, by this act: but it is not poſſible that he could have any 
| ſenſe of ſhame remaining in his breaft, when he procured the 
repeal of a ſentence, and upon allegations ſo notoriouſly 1 
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which he himſelf had been the chief promoter of in the moſt 
ſervile manner before CxanmMER was known at court; nay which 
he himſelf had approved, adviſed to, and aſſiſted Cxanwe as a 
judge in when it was pronounced. In a few days after, another 
bill was ſent to the houſe of commons, to repeal all the laws of 
king EpwasD about religion; which was debated for fix days; 
and then paſſed without a diviſion. It was enacted by this bill, 
that from the twentieth of December next there ſhould be no other 
form of divine ſervice than what had been in uſe at thelatter end 
of the reign of HENRY the eighth; leaving every body at their 
liberty till that day, to uſe either the old or the new ſervice at 
their pleaſure. In this manner was religion, which the young 
king had ſo much at heart, and which Czanmzs had laboured 
about with ſo much zeal and aſſiduity, brought back, by an act 
of parliament, into the ſame ſtate of error and ſuperſtition which 
the old king had left it in; and which was properly, as I have 
faid, the religion of no body but himſelf. In return for this act, 
the commons ſent up another to the lords which alſo paſſed both 
houſes ; making it penal to diſturb or. moleſt any preacher in, his 
ſermons or in any part of the divine offices eſtabliſhed by king 
HENRY, or to be ſet forth by the queen: and enacting three 
months impriſonment to ſuch as ſhould abuſe the hoſt, or break 
down altars, crucifixes, or images, in churches, chapels and 
church yards: provided that this act ſhould no way derogate from 
the authority of the eccleſiaſtical laws and courts, who might 
likewiſe proceed upon ſuch offences. The commons were now 
ſo heated with zeal for the ancient ſuperſtition, that they ſent 
up another bill againſt thoſe who did not come to the church 
and to the ſacrament when the maſs ſhould be 1 up; 

0 leaving the puniſhment in theſe caſes to the eccleſiaſtical courts 
entirely. But this bill was dropped in the houſe of lords; not 
ſo much from any oppoſition that was made to it, as thro a fear 
of alarming the nation too much by ſo many ſevere laws at once 
in the dawn of the queen's reign. This however did not prevent 
them from paſſing another act, declaring that if any, to the number 
of twelve, ſhould meet to alter any thing in religion that was 
eſtabliſhed by law, or for any riotous purpoſe, and upon procla- 
mation made by authority from the queen ſhould not diſperſe 
themſelves, they, and all who aſſiſted them, hould be guilty of 
felony; and if more than two met for any of theſe purpoſes, they 
ſhould lie a year in priſon. When this was made known, the 
favour of the former act of repeal appeared to be but a mockery ; 
ſince in ſo few days after it a law was paſſed, by which diſorders 
Vol. II, 4 Q which 
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which might ariſe upon ſudden heats; ſuch as breaking hedpes, 
or parks, were declared felon . | . 


On the third of November, the parliament then fitting, the 
archbiſhop of CanTzzBury, the lord Gurt.rorD DuDLsy and 
the lady Jane his wite, with two other ſons of the late duke of 
NorTHUMBERLAND, were brought to their trials; and confeſſing 
their indictments, received ſentence of death as traytors. The 


— 2 to thoſe who judged him, who knew hoy 
unwillingly he had conſented to the queen's excluſion, that he 


had not ſigned the inſtrument, till thoſe whoſe profeſſion it wa 
to know the law had ſigned it firſt ; upon which he ſubmitted 
himſelf to the queen's mercy. They were all attainted of high 
treaſon, for levying war againft the queen, and for conſpiring to 
{et up another in her room; and the attainders were now con- 
firmed in parliament. The ſentence againſt Cazanuzs had ren- 
dered him incapable of any benefice; and therefore the ſce of 
Canterbury was now void in law, as well as his grace's life was 
at the mercy of the queen. But there were three reaſons which 
induced her to diſpenſe with the uſual forms, and to leave Cxax- 
MER for the preſent, tho under ſentence of condemnation, 
poſſeſſion of his dignity and life; The  farft was owing to le 
deſign of reſtoring the eccleſiaſtical privileges and exemptions to 
their ancient ſtate; which made it neceſſary that he ſhould fil 
retain the character of an archbiſhop, till he was ſolemnly de- 
graded according to the canon law; but which could not be 
done till the ſtatutes paſſed under HxxRV, relating to theſe pri- 
vileges, were repealed by parliament. The ſecond was owing to 
the queen's pretended conqueſt of her own reſentments againſ 
him, and that ſhe might ſeem to acquit herſelf of all obligr 
tions to his grace for faving her life, when her father had deter- 
mined to take it. If he was. proceeded againſt hereafter as an 
heretiek; when the laws ſhould be revived, which ſhe was re- 
folved he ſhould be, the world could impute it to nothing clic 
ut a pure zeal for religion, and not to any. revenge upon ber 
own account. The third reaſon was, that under this . p 
mercy in forgiving his treaſon, which could have only brough 
him to the ſcaffold as a priſoner againſt the: ſtate, he might be 
perſecuted and | tortured with the more helliſh cruelty. Tb 
ſequel of his ſtory will explain what I mean by the third: reaſon 
and vindicate my aſſertion. * F 


Hlaving given this account of the public tranſaction of paris 
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mentary affairs, we muſt now ſee what was done-in convocation ; 
in the writs to which, as well as in thoſe to parliament, the queen 
retained the title of ſupreme head of the church of England. 
Wes rox, dean of Weſtminſter, being elected prolocutor, with 
the approbation of BoN NR who preſided in it, as the firſt 
biſhop of the ptoyince, acquainted the lower houſe, that it was 
the queen's pleaſure they ſhquld enter upon the diſcuſſion of 
ſome controverſial points, and form their reſolution into canons, 
which ſhould afterwards be ratified with the royal aſſent. Great 
care had been taken in the election of proctors for the clergy, 
that none ſhould be returned who were nat diſpoſed to comply 
with the queen's meaſures ; and therefore, tho the miniſtry could 
not exclude the deans and archdeacons, who ſate in convocation 
in right of their office, yet they were ſure of 3 to carry 
every thing. Upon this preſumption it was moved by the pro- 
locutor, that as there was a very abominable book of common 
prayer ſet out, and a catechiſm full of hereſies meaning the 
forty two. articles at the end of it printed in the laſt year of 
king EDwanp in the name of that ſynod, tho without its con- 
ſent, ſo it would be proper to begin with condemning theſe 
books, particularly the articles in them which contradicted the 
ſacrament of the altar: and he gave them theſe queſtions to be 
diſcuſſed after an adjournment of two days; © whether, when 
the bread and wine was conſecrated in the ſacrament all their 
fubſtance did not vaniſh, being changed into the body and 
« blood of CHRIST; and whether his natural body was not pre- 
« ſent in the euchariſt, either by the tranſubſtantiation of the 
« elements into his body and blood, or by the conjunction of 
4 concomitance, as ſome expreſſed it? Among the deans and 
archdeacons who attended the convocation, there were ſix ho 
abetted the reſormation with great zeal, and who during the. ad- 
journment had prepared themſelves for the diſpute. But inſtead 
of propoſing the queſtions for this purpoſe at their next meeting, 
the prolocutor exhibited two, bills fer the members to ſubſcribe 
befare any debate; One aſſerting the eerporal preſence in the ſa- 
crament of the altar, and the other denying the catechiſm to 
have been ſet forth by aſſent of the cauvocation. A vigorous op- 
poſition was made to this, eſpecially by PHILror anchdeacon of 
Wincheſter, one of the ſix I mentioned 5 who ſaid, that as the 
convacatian. had authorized a ſelect committee to prepare a body 
of ecdeſialtical-laws, to whom they had committed their ſyna- 
dical power, ſo this committee might ſet out the articles to which 
the catechiſm Was prefixed, without impropriety, in the * 
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the convocation. As to the other bill propoſed by the prolocutor 
for the members to ſubſcribe, it was contrary to all order to ſub. 
ſcribe opinions before they had been debated publicly in the houſe, 
and fince there was ſuch a learned and ſo numerous an appey. 
ance on 'one fide of the queſtion, and ſo very few on the Other, 
he defired the upper houſe might be moved for leave to bring 
RipLty, and ſome other divines, to aſſiſt them in the conference. 
This motion was ſo reaſonable, and the popiſh party were ſo 
' ſure of a majority to bear down the others, that it was propoſed 
accordingly to the biſhops : but their lordſhips ſaid, that as the 
perſons nominated were priſoners the requeſt could not be granted 
by them, tho they would move the council about it. But as the 
demand of a public debate had been unforeſeen, and the prob- 
cutor was apprehenſive of the diſadvantageous compariſon that 
would be made, between the candour uſed in ſettling king Ev- 
warD's articles by the ſynod of London in the former year, and 
the laying an abſolute reſtraint now on the liberty of debate, 
a diſputation was ordered on the Monday following; and in the 
mean time the whole houſe, except the fix, ſubſcribed the two 
bills propoſed by the prolocutor. 


Some of the great lords had ſent a meſſage to the convocation, 
that they intended to be preſent” at the diſpute ; and according 
when the day came, there was a great appearance of nobility and 
people of faſhion, to hear the debate on the corporal preſence. 
The prolocutor opened it with a proteſtation, that they did not 
intend to determine the truth of the queſtion by this diſpute, to 
which the houſe had already almoſt all ſubſcribed, but only to 
ſatisfy the objections of thoſe few of their members who had re- 
fuſed to concur: and it being a diſpute in the lower houſe of 
conyocation only, the council had refuſed to ſend any priſoners, 
or others, who were not members, to aſſiſt in it. Upon this, 

one of the ſix quitted the houſe, and two more declined to enter 
upon the controverſy, ſince they could not have the aſſiſtance 
which had been aſked, and found there was an intention to run 
them down by numbers. The other three undertook it; and in 
the courſe of the debate were aſſiſted by their friends who hadat 
firſt determined againſt it. Pumnror aſſumed the management 
of the greateſt part of the diſpute; and being often commanded 
by the prolocutor to be filent, when the popiſh party were ata 
loſs to anſwer him, he was' ſo: nettled, that at laſt he fell on hs *2 
knees and deſired the lords and privy councellors who were pte- 
ſent, that he might have leave to ſpeak his mind; which 7 
30 I grante 
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granted him. He then ſaid, if he did not prove before the 
queen and her council, that their ſacrifice of the maſs was no ſa- 
erament and that CRT TH was no way preſent in it, againſt any 

fix who ſhould maintain the contrary, he would be willing to be 
burned before the _—_ gates. This was too bold a challenge to 
paſs without a cenſure of madneſs, and the prolocutor threatened 

to ſend him to priſon. Phirror claimed the privilege of the 
honfe for freedom of debate, and went on with his arguments, 

Ht Wes rom told him he had difputed enough: he had many 
arguments, he ſaid, to produce, and they were enjoining him 

fence before he had gone thro tlie firſt. But, hold your 

peace, or I will commit you to prifon,” was all that the unlearned 
inſolent prolocutor had to offer. To this he was anſwered with 
great ſpirit by the archdeacon, that this was far from the promiſe 

that had been made of hearing them fully, or from what was 
faid in the ſermom laſt Sunday at Paul's, © that all objections 

« ſhould be anſwered in this diſpute: but that they were a 

company of men, who had heretofore diſſembled with God and 
the world, and were now met in order to ſuppreſs the truth, and 

to ſer forth falſe devices which they were not able to maintain. 

Mack altercation and indecent language paſſed after this, not 

worth repeating; and which the prolocutor put an end to, b 

ſaying, © you have the word but we have the word; in which 

he pointed out very rightly wherein the ftrength of both cauſes 
lay. The queen, having been informed that the popiſh corrup- 
tions ſhe was ſo fond of were not likely to gain any ftrength or 
reputation in a free debate in ſynod, and that fo long as it was 
to put on the face of à confultation on matters of religion, the 
freedom of debate could not be reſtrained with any decency, diſ- 
ſolyed the convocation before they had come to any concluſions. 

But the reformers made no ſcruple to lay before the world the 

diſorderly behaviour of the prolocutor, and ſeveral others, in the 
coarſe of this diſpute; in which account they put the candour 
of proteſtants into the ſcale, againſt the violent and tumultary 
practiſes of the popith clergy. For in this very article there had 

been diſputes in the univerſſties aboye a year together before there 

5 was: any determination; whereas the queſtion was no firft fub- 

ſcribed, and then difputed before the privy council, who gave 

al poſfible encouragement on thie fide of the determination. 


From the time that the queen had filled the throne; ſhe ſermed 
to have been wholly taken up with the public affairs which 1 
have laid before the reader: but ſhe was M along employed pri- 
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vatcly in carrying on a deſign which lay next her heart, and 


which, taking air at this time, occaſioned the ſudden diſſolution 


of the parliament. The news of Epwarp's death, and the 
queen's acceſſion to the crown, were no ſooner known abroad, 
than the pope's legate at Bruſſels ſent an agent to England, in 
order to ſpeak with the queen in private, and to perſuade her to 
reconcile herſelf and her ſubjects to the apoſtolic ſee. The ma- 
nagement of this affair was left entirely to the agent, who wa; 
not to truſt the ſecret with GARDINER, or any one elſe; and 
who, by his dexterity in this important negotiation, for which he 


was afterwards made a cardinal, was able enough, it is evident, 


to conduct it without aſſiſtance. The name of this man wa 
Cou MEN DONE; and tho he was ſo much a ſtranger in England, 


that he did not know to whom he ſhould addreſs himſelf, yet he 


found means to procure a private audience of the queen; in 
which ſhe freely owned her reſolution to, reconcile her kingdom 
to the ſee of Rome, and to bring every thing which concerned 


religion back again to the ſtate in which it had been before her 


father's revolt: but ſhe thought it abſolutely neceſſary to carry on 


the deſign with the utmoſt ſecrecy, - left in the confuſion of af- 
fairs then, the diſcovery of it might diſturb her government, and 
for ever obſtruct the deſign itſelf. She wrote a letter to the poye, 


another to cardinal Pors, which ſhe confided to the care of Con. 


MENDONE; Whom ſhe ordered to move his holineſs that Pos 


might be ſent as legate: and from her aſking him whether the 
pope could not diſpenſe with the cardinal to marry, ſince he was 
only in deacon's orders, 1t has been generally taken: for granted 


that the queen had ſome inclinations to him for an huſband. 


There are many proofs, of her having a great kindneſs for cardi- 
nal Pol x to the end of her days; and when, her majeſty had 
juſt mounted the throne, on which ſhe faw ſhe ſhould want all 


the aſſiſtance that could be got to execute her defigns, ſhe might 
probably have a thought of marrying PoLz, who was a native, 


and of the blood royal of England ; as not then knowing where 
to fix ſo well for an huſband, It is certain, however, that nei- 
ther her inclinations, nor her defign, went any further: for as 
ſoon as the emperor propoſed his Tt the queen entertained the 
motion; being aſſured of Pol x's advice without taking him for 
a partner with her on the throne, and finding, in an alliance 
with the emperor, the reſource of a foreign aid to enable her 
to compell her ſubjects to ſubmit to the Roman yoke. 


Ass ſoon as CommenDons arrived at Rome with his letters, 
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there was a public rejoicing for three days, in which the pope 
gad maſs himſelf, and diſtributed the ordinary largeſs of his in- 
dulgences; ſo much pleaſure did it give them to think, that a 
kingdom from which they had drawn ſuch immenſe wealth in 
former times was now. to become tributary to them again. The 
agent however having owned nothing before the confiſtory of his 
wake ſent Ger the queen, and wins only that he had 
ADL. 1 good . that her majeſty was 1 45 diſpoſed 
to the holy ke, wy 1 a legate might ſent to En 4 —— 
with full owers,. many of the ſtiffer cardinals thought it jb 
the papal dignity, to take any notice of this: intelligence, or to 
ſend a legate till it was deſired by an expreſs embaſly, or meſſage 
at leaſt, from the queen herſelf. To thoſe. whom the pope 
could confide 3 in moſt the true ſecret was whilpe red, that Cou- 
MEN DONE had ſaid nothing but by her — 0 s own order con- 
firmed by letters from her, but that her condition at preſent was 
ſo mn Of; that till ſhe held a ſeſſion of parliament ; Bs appear- 
ing openly i in this matter might ruin all. To the others it was 
ſaid, that they were to remember how England had been for- 
merly loſt by too much, ſtiffneſs, and that it became the pope to 
imitate the ſhepherd in the parable, who left his ninety nine ſheep 
to look after that which was gone aſtray. Therefore ample 
powers were prepared for PoLR, as his belinels 8 legate to the 
court of England, and the cardinal ſet forward on his journey 
thither. But this tranſaction could; not be conducted with ſo 
much ſecreſy as not to come to Garpines's knowledge. As 2 
as he was acquainted with it, he diſpatched a meſſenger to the 
emperor, to aſſure him that the 7 — 4 the papal power, and 
the marriage with the prince of Spain, were things of ſuch un- 
eaſy digeſtion in this kingdom, that it was not ſafe to venture on 
both at once; that tho all affairs were then in a fair train, and 
when the queen was ſtrengthened with ſo great an alliance as 
e, me marriage with his ſon, the papal authority would be leſs re- 
liſted, yet if Pol x came and preſſed the point of religion, as he 
certainly would do, the government would be unhinged; and, 
to touch the emperor in a tender part, he dropped a boat of the 
queen's inclinations for the cardinal. The emperor, being of 
the ſame opinion with the biſhop, ſent expreſs orders to PoLt 
to proceed no further; and then wrote to the queen to prevent 
his coming into England till he had freſh inſtructions, 


The queen, who was then by RT on 25 marriage, and 
would not therefore diſoblige the emperor, ſent a meſſenger to 
the 
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the tht with the two acts that had _ about her mo. 
ther's marriage, and the reſtoring religion to the ftare it was in 
at her father's death; that he might "he. was going forward 
with the defign on which he was 1 ple over. But he Wrote 
him word, that the commons, in paſſing thoſe: two aQs, hug 
expreſſed a great averſion towards parting with the ſupretiacy in 
oe to reſtore the papal power, and were much alarmed to 
hear that he was Sy b as legate. She told him, that the 
divulging her ſecret m fy qu bad been a 


„„ 


t 
prep ejudice to her affairs, and war the moſt defire he wolf 


the regard the had for his council, ſhe deffred he would adi 
her how ſhe was to conduct herſelf, in cafe the Parliament would 
not conſent to repeal the late acts of ſupremacy: and in another 
letter fome time after, ſhe ſent him an account of her intention 
to fill the vacant fees, and defired ke would fend her a lift of fuck 
divines as he would have promoted to them. The cardinal wrote 
4 tedious and verboſe reply, with which T ſhalt not trouble the 
reader, It will be ſufficient t6 inform Him, that Pos objefted 
to both the acts that had been paſſed; to the Beſt; becaule the 
pope's bulls were not mentioned, which alone could make th 
marriage of her mother lawful; and to the other, becauſe th 
worſhip of God, and the facrarhents, were to be in the condition 
in which they were at her father's death, r the people wee 
yet in a flate of fchifm and had no tight to the I, Rs 
cardinal was much offended at being ſtopped; and appreh 
the diſpleaſure of the pops and cafdinals, to the prejudice of 5 
queen, and the Engliſſi nation, Fe advifes her majeſty not to 
be governed too much . 1751 | Dol err but. putting on a ſpirit 
of wiſdom and conrage to the parliament, to in- 
fortm them, chr the Wis i Lp in betend for the n 
which ſhe and her people were in from the catholic church and 
the holy ſee, and had therefore defired cardinal Pore might be 
ſent as legate to treat about it; in which ſhe hoped they would 
concur, and take off the attaitider from bim, that he might be 
capable of that commiſtion, ; Before this diff ge was. Lough 
to England, Gaavinth, having 1 the queen, with the 
emperor's aſſiſtance, that the enarrlage th oft pref all attempts 
about reſtoring the pope's authority, found it no difficult matter 
to perſuade her, that 5 advice which was now given by PoLs, 
who, tho a good and, learned man, underſtood not the ge- 
nius of che Kobin Lcd was imprafticable ; I and fo it vas 
laid afide. 4 
: 0 
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Tho the houſe of commons had ſhewn a great devotion to 
the queen, in being ſo ready to repeal her mother's divorce and 
the laws of her predeceſſor about religion, yet when this deſign 
of the marriage with | and of a reconciliation with Rome 
came to be known, parliament was ſo enflamed, that the 
commons ſent their ſpeaker and twenty members, with an hum- 
ble addreſs to the queen that ſhe would not marry a ſtranger; 
giving her majeſty to underſtand, that unleſs they were ſatisfied 
upon that article there was nothing more to be expected from 
them. But as the queen had no ſuch intention, they were diſ- 
miſſed ſomewhat abruptly, and the parliament was diſſolved 
immediately. This was a fine opportunity for GARDINER to ob- 
tain conditions of the emperor which he could not otherwiſe ex- 
pect; nor indeed, I think, have the aſſurance to propoſe ; and he did 
not miſs-it, He repreſented to his majeſty, that the people were ſo 
averſe to the intended marriage, that unleſs ſuch conditions were 
aſſented to as ſhould be plainly to the advantage of the crown of 
England, and ſuch a ſum of money remitted, as would be ſuf- 
ficient to ſilence the chief nobility, and to carry the elections for 
the enſuing parliament, the queen muſt lay aſide all thoughts of 
the marriage with his ſon; which, if it was conſummated in the 
ſtate in which things were at preſent, would occaſion a rebellion 
over the nation. The emperor had his reaſons for deſiring this 
match with Maxy for his ſon: and it was reſolved therefore to 
grant whatever conditions the Engliſh ſhould demand ; imagining, 
that when PrxaLie had once the crown upon his head, it would 
be no difficult matter, with the aſſiſtance of his other dominions, 
to annihilate or alter the conditions as he thought fit. The 
money was an affair adjuſted with leſs caſe; and the emperor 
was obliged to have recourſe to a loan from ſome of the free 
towns in Germany, to make up the ſum to be ſent to England, 
which his ſon bound himſelf to repay when he had married 
Mazv. The emperor made a fecret of this ſo little, that when 
he was preſſed a year after by the towns to diſcharge his debt; 
his anſwer was, that he had lent his ſon four hundred thouſand 
pounds to marry the queen of England, and had yet only received. 
a quarter part of it, but had good ſecurity for the reſt; and 
therefore he deſired a little longer time. This is the firſt inſtance 
to be met with in the Engliſh hiſtory of corrupting parliaments ; 
but the. precedent ſet by this crafty and deſigning prelate, for an 
Engliſh parliament to be bought and fold with their own money, 
has been ſo yell followed ever ſince, that if ever this nation; 
Vo. II. 48 * ſhould 
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ſhould loſe its liberties and be enſlaved and ruined, it will be by the 
means of parliaments corrupted with bribes and places. But GAR. 
DINER 5 he content himſelf with his diſtributing this money: 
he made uſe of his power alſo as chancellor, by denying auy 
favour, or even juſtice in his court, to all who oppoſed the mea- 
ſures which were then on foot. in 


In the beginning of the following year, a great embaſſy came 
from the emperor, with count EMO at the head, to ſettle the 
conditions of the marriage between his ſon and the queen. The 
negotiating this treaty, on her majeſty's part, was confided prin. 
cipally to GaRDINER; who took care to make ſuch terms as he 
thought the parliament would not revolt at, and as would ex- 
clude the Spaniards from any ſhare in the government, which he 
intended to keep in his own hands. It is not to the purpoſe cf 
this hiſtory to lay the articles of this treaty before the reader ; the 
prince had only the empty title of king of England while Mazy 
lived, and was to have no ſhare int the government after her 
death. He was much diſguſted at theſe conditions, and defired 
to marry one more ſuitable to his age, the queen being ten years 
older. But the emperor was reſolved to grant every thing that 
was aſked ; and yet the nation was diſſatisfied. The ſeverity of 
the Spaniſh government in all the provinces united to that crow, 
and the monſtrous cruelties exerciſed in the Weſt-Indies, were 

much talked of. The proteſtants particularly apprehended a 
Spaniſh inquiſition would be erected in England; and few could 
perſuade themſelves to believe, that ParLte would be reſtrained 
by parchment obligations. In ſhort the greateſt part of the na- 
tion concluded that England would become a province to Spain: 
and under thoſe fears a conſpiracy was formed by the duke of 
Surrolk, and ſome others, inſt the government : which 
being diſcovered very early ell ae defeated. -T ſhall not enter 
into particulars :, butif their meaſures had been better taken, the 
queen and her miniſters would have been greatly diſtreſſed in ſuch 
a conjuncture, when the government, weak as it was and in its 
infancy, had already created a great number of enemies. But 
the ill ſucceſs of this enterprize was as lucky to the adminiſtn- 
tion as tho they had themſelves contrived it: for in a feeble 
government to which the people are ill affected, half formed re- 

bellions not only give as much ſtrength and firmneſs to the ſo- 
vereign as they take from the faction againſt him, but they all 
afford a colour for thoſe proceedings, for which otherwiſe it would 
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Tho religion had no ſhare at all in this conſpiracy, and the 
queen in her proclamation relating to it laid nothing to the charge 
of the proteſtants, yet her majeſty having aſſumed her power 
from the ill ſucceſs of this undertaking, ſhe turned it entirely 
to the ruin of the reformation, and the reformed. The duke 
of Surrolxk being engaged in the conſpiracy, the court ſaw that 
his deſign. muſt be to replace his daughter, the lady Jan, 
upon the throne ; and this determined the queen to ſacrifice this 
innocent and illuſtrious perſon to her own ſafety. Accordingly, 
a meſſage was ſent to her, and her huſband, to prepare them- 
ſelves for death: but when DR. Fzscxennam who brought it, 
and who had orders to exhort her ladyſhip to change her reli- 
gion, converſed with her, he was aſtoniſhed, he faid, to hear 
ſo young a perſon of her ſex and quality look on death fo near 
her with fo little diforder, and talk of faith, and holineſs, the 
ſcriptures, ſacrament, and authority of the church, fo ſenſibly. 
She was much moved at firſt when ſhe ſaw her huſband led out 
to his execution, but ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf, and rejoiced at 
her own approaching end. She was executed on a ſcaffold ſet 
up within the Tower, in order to prevent too many people from 
being preſent at a ſcene which would probably raiſe compaſſion. 
She teſtified to the laſt moment great conſtancy in her ſufferings, 
extraordinary piety, and a firm adherence to the reformation ; 
acknowledging however it was a {in in accepting a crown which 
belonged not to her, tho ſhe had neither procured, nor defired 
it. In ten days after, the duke of Surrolx her father was 
tried and executed ; who would have met with more compaſſion 
for his weakneſs than he did, if his practices had not brought 
the lady Janes to ſuch a fatal and untimely end. Next came the 
turn of Six Tho. Wyar, the other principal leader in the 
rebellion : and tho to fave his life, which he begged in the moſt 
abject manner, he accuſed the earl of Dzvonsuirs and the 
princeſs ELIZABETH as accomplices in his conſpiracy, yet it only 
gained him a reſpite of two months: but this had a different 
effect from what the court expected. For at his ſecond exa- 
mination, he fully cleared the princeſs and the earl; and left his 
teſtimony ſhould be ſuppreſſed, he renewed it at the place of 


execution. | 


I is certain that GAbixnk had a great defire to get rid of 
the princeſs at all events; and the queen was now ſo alienated 


have 


from her, that there is d great probability ber majeſty would! = 
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having an averſion to the perſon, temper, or principles of the 
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have been pleaſed with it, if ſhe could have ſupported her ti. 
gour with any colour of juſtice. . The queen had looked upon 
the earl of DEvoxsHIRE, when ſhe farſt came to the crown, 
with more than a common - tenderneſs; and an invitation was 
given him to make his addreſſes to her. But the earl, either 


queen, or elſe having a real paſſion for the princeſs, who, of 
that moderate ſhare of beauty that was between them, had much 
the better of her majeſty, and was nineteen years younger, de. 
clined the offer from the queen and made his addreſſes with great 
aſſiduity to her ſiſter. This was a crime, we may well ima- 
gine, that her majeſty would never forgive, when ſhe ſaw ber- 
ſelf neglected with a crown too upon her head, and the prin- 
ceſs preferred before her. Tho no other proof therefore, wa 
pretended againſt them but Wrar's accuſation, of which he 
himſelf acquitted them in the article of death, yet they were 
both ſent to the Tower. MR. CoLLIER tells us, that he had 
ſeen a letter in the paper office, under the hand of the princeſs 
ELIZABETH, in which ſhe purges herſelf of this accuſation with 
the ſtrongeſt imprecations that can be imagined. But the prin- 
ceſs was believed to be in her heart ſo much for the reforma- 
tion, that GaRDbIxER, who certainly knew it would be pl 
to the queen, had procured a warrant to be ſigned by ſome d 
the privy council for her execution. The lieutenant of the Tower 
being greatly ſurprized at a warrant of this ſort, not ſigned by 
the queen, when he knew the princeſs had had no trial, nor 
a legal accuſation, applied to her majeſty to know her pleaſure 
before he would make uſe of it; and the queen denying any 
knowledge of the warrant, the life of the princeſs was preſerved, 
Had her majeſty immediately turned out GARDINER from his 
poſt with 'marks of indignation, ſhe might have been thought 
innocent of ſo diabolical a contrivance. But the truſt and power 
in which ſhe permitted him to continue till his death, makes it 
ſuſpicious, if not evident, that ſhe would not have been diſpleaſed 
at an obedience to the warrant; which, as it wanted her hand, 
ſhe could have denied her knowledge of, and, if ſhe had & 
crificed the councellors concerned in it, might perhaps have been 
believed. diag e 


The diſturbances occaſioned by the conſpiracy being entircly 
quieted, and the government having no apprehenſion of any fur- 
ther mutiny or oppoſition, the queen reſumed her firſt deſign of 
extinguiſhing the reformation. The reformation however vas 
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eſtabliſhed, by parliament in the uſual courſes; and cho nothing 
could therefore Tally ſet it aſide hut the ſame anthority of par- 

liament, yet the queen availed herſelf of the ſupremacy of the 
crown, an au thority which ſhe herkelf deteſtod, and was con- 
trary to her principles, in arder to carry on this favourite projet, 
which was oppoſite to the laws and liberties of the kingdom. 
To this end, a ſet of articles drawn up by GD, K was Jent 


into every dioceſe, with an 3 to the —— to ſee — 
wy ta their execution. * a 


rege ö 
any — that ee b gd of hereks ſhould b 
admitted into orders, and all endeavours. to ſuppreſs hereſy, ant 
other ſcandalous crimes, in the clergy eſpecially, ſhould be exerte: 
EIT Tones 
Y2 0 ve an re- 
moye all married clergymen; but thoſe who | their 
wires before the biſhops aſter penance; might be reſtored again 
to their function on another cure, and — a penſion, allowed 
— out of their benefice at the biſhop's diſcretion; that more 
lenity might be uſed towards thoſe prieſts whoſe wiyes were dead; 
but thoſe who bad formerly protelled. chaſtity in any religious 
ere a were not only to he deprived of their 
but to be diyoroed, and otherwiſe puniſſied for their 
that where prieſts were wanting, the inhabitants of the 
oarilh Baud repair to another church, till further proviſion 
— —— one curate ſhould officiate on 
veral es; that all proceſſions of the church, all holy-days, 
ind fafting days, and all the honeſt and laudable ceremonies 
which were wont to be uſed ſhould be. hereafter uſed, frequented; 
and obſerved, a8 they were in the late reign of king HzNRT; 
that al eue ſhould ke. chriſtened = the —— 3 


g they were not ordained in very WN if che 
biſnog found. them otherwiſe of ſufficient wbilicy,” roight be ad- 
mitted to miniſter, after that thing was fupplied which N 
in them before; that an — AP be ſet, forth by 


lis, or otherwiſe, for the good * TY 
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people'; that che pariſtichers be compelled" by che 6rdinaries t. 
come to their" ſeveral churches, 2 8 5 divine ſetvice, as in ed 
for they ought'; and finally, chat they ſhould exathine all {chool- 
maſters, remove -thoſ&bwho were ſufpected, and -place*cathdic 
men in their rom, 'who ſliould inſtruct the children that they 
might b. be able to apfver the p prieft, and help” him at t'maſs' as hath 
-9183 33: 07:7 olflic 47 0. Wis (FELL fl 
>[oFhe reader ill obſerve" that in moſt of theſe Adele he! pious 
queen aſſumed a power above the Laws, in the very ſame inſtru- 
ment in Which it was offered, that the clergy "For the future 
ſhould n6t be obliged to acknowledge ſuch a power; and that 
by her own authority only; ſhe took upon her to puniſh men for 
offences, which had Horially been allowed by the whole legiſla- 
ture of England. Becauſe, tho the act which repealed” alf th 
Eiws of EDWAAD about religion had annulled the law allowing 
the marriage of the clergy, yet it had annulled it only for the 
future, but did not void it Fön the beginning; ſo that however 
ſhe might have been j juſtified in her ſeverities towards them for 
the time to came, if 5 married, or continued to cohabit with 
their wives, yet ſhe could not be warranted in puniſhing them 
for what wht paſt. But ſhe did nôt ſtop at the inferior clerg, 
tn a fe days after theſe articles were publiſhed,” ſhe ſigned to 
commiſſions to GarDINeR and five other biſhops,” or any three of 
| them, to call before them'the archbiſhop'of Yor, and the hi 
ſhops of BRisrToL, Crnesten,” and ST:*Daviy's, who, ſhe had 
heard with great grief of heart, had broken their-vows and de- 
filed their function by contracting marriage; and if upon en- 
quiry the report was true, to deprive and turn them out of their 
biſhopricks. The other commiſſion,” was to call before them 
the biſhops of L1xcorn,) HererorD; and Glocksrzx, in whoſe 
patents it was provided, that they ſhould hold their biſhopricks 
whilſt they behaved well; and firice' they had miſbehaved, their 
biſhopricks were to be Metre void, © as they were indeed al- 
ready. void.“ Thus were ſeven biſhops turned out all at once, 
an aunhority, which the queen herſelf thought finful and 
iſmatical: and thus were the ſeverities againſt BoxNER and 
GAA NER,” which I condemned in the former'reign, as ſtretches 
df power without law, exceeded in the execution of theſe com- 
j alnions. The ſeven ſees, ' with three others, vacant by deaths, 
and that of Bath and Weils by the reſignation of BARLOW, were 
ſoon filled wich men in whom the queen confided : and theſe va- 
cancies, together with the reſtoration of BonNER, GARDINGG 
181055 3 8 41 Dax, 
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Day, and Vssty, had introduced fiſteen popiſh biſhops within, 
a few months into the church. This great change haying been 
made, the next thing was to executed the. een injunctions; 
and they were executed, particularly againſt the Married l 
in the moſt unjuſt, and arbitrary manner. Of the;fixteen, thou- 
fand clergymen that were chen computed, to be in England, it is, 
thought, by the beſt accounts that can be had, that about ning 
thouſand were deprived on account of theit marriage; and thoſe; 
who had been regulars, of which there as a great, number, were 
obliged to part with their wives as well as their preferments; and | 
beſices being -deprived, - were divorced. Me are told. by archbi-. 
ſhop ParxER, Who was, then alive, that ſome, were deprived 
upon common fame without any conviction, that, many Who 
were in priſon. were cited and turned out for not appearing, an 
ſeveral | were never cited and yet deprived: ſome were 905 
prived tho their marriage was before their entrance clot orders, 
and others were induced to reſign on the promiſe; of a penſion 
which was never paid. When the church was thus. purged, the 
altars, maſſes, and dirges, and all the old ceremonies were in 
troduced the moſt eminent preachers in London + were either 
put in priſon, or under | confinement, from the, proclamation 
which prohibited preaching without licence. : To juſtify the ſe- 
verity of the ' queen's proceedings againſt che married clergy, 
many books were publiſhed on the ſide of the ,celibacy,:: which 
accuſed them of the ſenſuality and impurity, of their lives. The 
married clergy, being thus attacked, . it a neceſſary ſelf 
defence to return theſe imputations on thoſe, who, pretended chaſ- 
tity, and at the ſame; time! were diſſolute in the higheſt: degree. 
That kennet of uncleanneſs in the religious. houſes: yas raked 
again upon this occaſion, and the leydneſs. of the prieſts ex poſed 
without any reſerve. It was even affirmed, that Box xNERR, who 
was the baſtard of a prieſt in ee eg by a married nn, 
__ ooo baltards banka 749 413, 50 72121113 18 K 40 
wa this damen Were the affen jo? _- . a new 
parliament met on the ſecond of April. The @pprt. had two 
things in view an calling the Parliament ati this time: the one 
was the approbation of the queen's marriage, and the other was 
the reſtoràtion of the pope's authority: and in, the humour i in 
which the bulk of the people of E ngland then were, theſe were 
points which one would imagine a . would, not be very 
forward to promote. For to . the firſt, it was not ſuffi- 


cient, that the rraijority © of the members ſbould ſhe yell L incne 
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ſubfiſt without an open acknowledgment of the papal power. 
ſelves, that was convinced of this, che greater was Gardinzy's 
care and aſſiduity in the management of the elections, and in 


biſhop beginning to ſuſpect, from ſome cireumſtances, that the 


he took care that they ſhould be more explained, and even en- 


commons, to ſhew how obſequious they were to the will of the 
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to the alterations in religion, but it was alſo neceſſary, that they 
ſhould have but little or no regard to the intereſts of their coun. 
try; fince the marriage would put England in evident danger of 
becoming a province to Spain. But to carry the ſecond, it wy, 
requiſite that the commons ſhould be convinced, not onhrof the 
truth of the Romith doctrines, but alſo that religion could rot 


Inconſiderable as the number was, even among the papiſts them. 


ſecuring the leading members when they were elected, with pla- 
ces and penſions, on the fide of the court. But however, the 


Spaniards intended to get the government into their hands, hee at 
once confulted the nation's intereſt and his own: when the art. 
cles of the marriage therefore came to be ratified in parliament, 


— in chat part which declared the entire overnment of the 
= m to belong only to the queen: and the preſervation. of 

d out of the hands of the Spaniards at that time ſeems to 
hi been wholly owing to the coincidence of Gazpinzs's own 
intereſt with that of the nation. The queen had new foundel 
the biſhoprick of Durham, as I have fri. by her letters patent 
and reſtored all the lands belonging to it in her poſſeſſion. | But 
neither the reverſal of the ſentence of Tonsvai's' deprivatio, 
nor the queem s letters patents, being thought fafficient to re- © 
cover the honours and lands to the ſee of Durham, therefore to I *. 
reſtore it to its former intereſt, privileges and revenues, the two 8 
ſtatutes, diffolving it in the late reign, were now in this parlia 
ment repeated; The commons then ſent up a bill for reviving 
the ſtatutes againſt lollardy, which being twice: red by the — = 
was laid aſide. "They MonlihaP —— the ſtatute Fe: 
of the ſix articles; but the court not being willing to take no- M 
tice then of any of the acts of Hznzv, it went no further. BY g 
They brought: in therefore another bill for extirpating erroneous F 
opinions and Books, which at the third was thrown out 
Not content wich this zeal, tho it had been eee by the 
court, they paſſed a bill againft lollardy in ſeme particular 
points; but that being ſent up to the lords was likewiſe e 
in that houſe” at the third' reading. In ſhot the gold, 
and penſions, had been diſttibuted with ſuch ſuccels, pi he 
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Jeu ' prepared four bills, in one ſeſſton of fix: weeks only, 4 
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the proſecution of thoſe they called hereticks. If this paſſion of 
the commons had been humoured, many rigorous acts againſt the 
| proteſtants muſt have been the conſequence : but the miniſtry 
thinking it premature to begin. the perſecution before the queen 
was married, all the bills of this nature were dropped in the 
houſe of lords, by direction of the court. As zealous however 
as the commons had ſhewn themſelves for popery, yet to ſecure 
the property of ſome of their members, they paſſed a bill, im- 
porting, that neither the biſhop of Rome, nor any other, ſhould 
have a power to convene or trouble thoſe who were poſſeſſed of 
abbey lands. The lords agreed that the owners of ſuch lands 
ſhould be ſecured 3 but ſince it was reſolved to reconcile the na- 
tion to the holy ſee, it was urged that it would be indecent to 
paſs an act, which ſhould call him only biſhop of Rome, the 
compellation given him during the ſchiſm ; and it was alſo pre- 
poſterous to begin with a limitation of his power, before they 
had acknowledged. that he had any authority. at all in England ; 
and therefore the bill was rejected by the lords. Nothing more 
being required of this parliament, on the twenty fifth of May it 
was diſſolvet. „ | 


The buſineſs of the queen's marriage being ſettled thus to her 
ſatisfaction, ſhe was prevailed with to break thro the uſual forms 
obſerved. by all her ſex, and to write the firſt love letter to Phi- 
LIP, She tells him, © that tho he had not writ ſince their alli- 
ance had been treating, yet thinking herſelf obliged by his affec- 
tion for her, confirmed by good effects, and by his letters to his 
father's miniſter, ſhe could not refrain from letting him know 
the duty in which ſhe always deſigned to correſpond with him, 
and from returning him thanks for his good offices. The parlia- 
ment having agreed, ſhe ſays, to the articles of their marriage 
which were-thought more than reaſonable, ſhe truſted his com- 
ing to England would be both ſafe and agreeable to him : and fo 
ſhe recommends herſelf affectionately and humbly to his high 
neſs as his entirely aſſured and moſt obliged ally.” In the mean 
time, the council were proceeding with vigour in matters of he- 
rely. I ſhall take no notice however of little puniſhments and 
proſecutions. Many complaints having been made that the diſ- 
putes in the laſt convocation had not been fairly carried on, that 
the moſt eminent reformed divines were detained in priſon, and 
of thoſe who had a right to be in the houſe but few were per- 
mitted to ſpeak, and that not without interruption and menaces, 
it was now reſolved to adjourn the convocation, which met 

Vol. II. 409 - whilſt 
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whilſt this parliament was fitting, and to ſend the prolocutor with 
ſome of their members and others to Oxford, that the diſpute 
might be held before the whole univerſity. To give a colour of 
juſtice and ſincerity to this conference, ſince the archbiſhop and 
RipLty were eſteemed the moſt eminent of the proteſtants, the 
queen ſent a warrant to remove them from the Tower to the 
priſon at Oxford; and tho LATIMER had never been accounted 
very learned, and was then eighty years'of age, yet having been 
a celebrated preacher, and zealous for the reformation, he was 


alſo ſent thither to bear his ſhare in the debate. To theſe three 


biſhops, who were ill accommodated in a jail, denied the come- 


nience of their books and papers, the' converſation of each other, 
and any mutual aſſiſtance in the conference, for each was to 
have his day ſeparate from the others, a committee from the con- 
vocation and the two univerſities, conſiſting of fourteen divine, 
were to be oppoſed ; who might conſult together before, and ſup- 
port each other in the debate. Here was on one hand a great ap- 
pearance of candour, in appointing theſe three prelates, who 
were priſoners in the Tower, to carry on the diſpute; the two 
firſt moſt indubitably the ableſt men of their party. But on the 
other hand, it was very extraordinary, if candour to the proteſ- 
tants was intended, that they ſhould be put under the circum- 
ſtances above mentioned, and that there ſhould be fourteen 
againſt one allotted for the diſpute. Will any one pretend to be- 
lieve, that the court was not reſolved to confound them with 
ſomething beſides arguments, and that, under this appearance of 
candour, it was not intended to expoſe theſe three great prelates 
to inſolence and abuſe ? The queen ſent her precept to the mayor 
and bailiffs of Oxford to bring the priſoners into the Public 
ſchools at the times appointed for the diſputation; calling RIp- 
LEY a doctor, and LAT IAER only clerk. | | 
When CxaNMER was brought out firſt before the committee, 
the prolocutor WzsToN made a ſpeech, exhorting him to return 
to the unity of the church; to which the archbiſhop replied with 
ſo much . modeſty and ſolemnity, and in ſuch pathetic terms, 
that many of the audience were obſerved to weep. The queſtions, 
on which the conference was to turn, were theſe ; Whether the 
natural body of CRT was really in the ſacrament? Whether 
any other ſubſtance did remain but the body and blood of 
Carrsr? And whether in the maſs there was à propitiatory fi- 
crifice for the fins of the dead and living? As ſoon as the quel- 
tions were ſhewed his grace, he'afſerted they were not true, 


and 
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and that he would maintain the negative. I ſhall not tire the 
reader with the particulars of this diſpute, which was carried on 
with much indecency by the committee ; the prolocutor calling 
Cranes, ſometimes an unlearned, and ſometimes an impudent 
man, and many others hiſſing whilſt he was ſpeaking to prevent 
his being heard. When the diſpute had continued from morning 
till two o' clock, it was put an end to with great triumph; as 
tho Cranmer had been confounded in the opinion of all the au- 
dience, which they had ſhewn by their noiſe and laughter. The 
next day they brought out RipLEy ; who began with a folemn 
declaration, that tho he was once of another opinion than what 
he was of at preſent, yet he had not changed it upon any worldly 
conſiderations, but merely for love of truth: and fince it was 
the cauſe of Gop he was now to maintain, he proteſted that he 
would have leave to add to, or alter any argument, as he ſhould 
ſee cauſe for it, and deſired he might have leave to ſpeak without 
interruption. All this was promiſed him, but it was not complied 
with ; and tho all the committee by turns affailed him, and 
ſometimes four or five at once, yet he maintained his ground till 
the prolocutor put an end, by faying, you ſee the obſtinate, 
« yain glorious, crafty, and inconſtant mind of this man, but 
« you ſee alſo the force of truth cannot be ſhaken ; therefore 
« cry out with me, truth has the victory. This being ecchoed 
again by ſeveral of the audience, the diſpute was concluded for 
the ſecond day. The turn of the good old LArIMER came next, 
who told them that he was then above fourſcore years of age, 
and not fit for diſputing, but he would declare his- opinion to 
them, and they might do juſt as they pleaſed ; his memory was 
a gone, but his faith was grounded on the word of Gop. 


Thus ended the diſputation, the committee boaſting of their 
ſucceſs ; and in a few days after, the biſhops being brought to 
St. Makv's, the prolocutor told them they were overcome in the 
diſpute, and he therefore required them to ſubſcribe the queſtions 
in the affirmative. They objected againſt the noiſe and clamour 
which they were treated with, and ' refuſing to ſubſcribe, or to 
retract, they were all three adjudged to be obſtinate hereticks, 
and declared to be no longer members of the church. Upon 
this the archbiſhop anſwered, ' . J appeal from this your ſentence 
to the juſt judgment of Almighty Gop, truſting to be preſent 
with him in heaven, for whoſe preſence on the altar I am thus 
condemned. RidLEy told them, that altho he was not 
« of their company, yet he doubted not but his name was written 
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« in another place, whither this {ſentence would ſend him ſooner 
te than by the courſe of nature he ſhould have gone.” Lari. 
MER appeared tranſported with the ſentence,” and ſaid, I thank 
« Gop moſt heartily that he hath prolonged my life to this end, 
« that I may in this caſe glorify Gop with this kind of death,” 
To all this WEs rox anſwered, that if they went to heaven yith 
this faith, then he would never come thither, as he was of the 
other opinion. The three biſhops were then parted, and con- 
ducted to their ſeparate priſons ; where RIDLEVY wrote a letter to 
the prolocutor, complaining of the noiſy and irregular manner with 
which the diſpute was carried on ; in which he had not the liberty 
of making a full defence, nor of urging his arguments at length, 
being overpowered with clamour, and the indecent abuſe of 
four or five opponents at a time: he deſired however that he 
might have a copy of what the notaries had ſet down, with x 
liberty of adding to, or altering any part; but this was not 
granted. The archbiſhop likewiſe wrote to the council by Wrs- 
TON, acquainting them of the diforder in the late public diſputa- 
tion, where he was not heard, nor permitted to propoſe his ar- 
guments, but all was ſhuffled up in a day, tho he had matter 
enough to be diſcuſſed for twenty days: it looked therefore, he 
faid, like a defign to ſhut up every thing in haſte, in order to 
condemn them of hereſy and to make a triumph; but he lf 
it to the wiſdom of their lordſhips to conſider, whether this yas 
an indifferent and a laudable way of handling ſuch a ſubjc. 
When Wxsrox was on the road to town, he had the impudence 
to open this diſpatch of the archbiſhop's, and finding that it 
contained a complaint of this kind in which he himſelf was fo 
much concerned, he ſent it back again, and gave the queen and 
council an account very unfavourable to the champions of the 
reformation. It may be not improper to ſtop here for a moment, 
to obſerve the illegality, as well as the inconſiſtency, of the 
meaſures purſued at this time by Mazxy. There was nothing in 
the world ſhe ſo much deſired, next to her own ſalvation, as the 
reſtoring the eccleſiaſtical authority and juriſdiction to the higheſt 
pitch it had ever arrived at: and yet in this inſtance, as well a8. 
in many others, ſhe counteracted this authority and juriſdiction, 
by as notorious an exertion of her own ſupremacy in the church, 
as ever her father or brother had made uſe of Who avowed this 


ſupremacy. Thus, contrary to all precedents, and to all eccle- 


fiaſtical Privilege and order, eſtabliſhed by the canons of general 
councils, ſhe empowered a committee of prieſts, without a ſing 
biſhop among them, to try a cauſe of the higheſt * 80 
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church, to examine the faith of three biſhops, to convict them 
of hereſy, and to throw them out of church communion. But 
a zeal for her religion attoned for all her miſconduct, and ſhe 
ſtuck at nothing that would enable her to get the better of the 
reformers. The biſhops being thus openly triumphed over at 
Oxford, there was a deſign of the fame nature to be executed 
at Cambridge, over ſome other biſhops and eminent clergy, who 
were in the ſeveral priſons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the 
King's-bench : but the priſoners, hearing of this intended inſult, 
ſet forth a declaration, ſigned by three biſhops and ſeven divines, 
that they would not diſpute unleſs in writing, except it were 
before the queen and her council, or one of the houſes of par- 
liament : and for this refuſal they give very ſufficient reaſons, 
founded on the proceedings in the late diſpute at Oxford, and- 
the predetermination of their enemies. To this declaration they 
added a ſummary of their belief; for which, they ſaid, they 
were ready to offer up their lives, to the halter, or the fire, as 
it ſhould pleaſe Gop to appoint. - The publiſhing this declara- 
tion prevented any further public conferences in religion; and it 
was determined to filence the proteſtants more effectually in ano- 


ther manner, as ſoon as the queen's marriage was ſafely over 
which was then juſt at hand. . _ "Ef £4 


Advice having been ſent to Phil ir that all the articles were 
ſettled, and every thing was ready for the conſummation, he 
haſtened over to England, and landing at Southampton was met 
by the queen at Wincheſter; where in a fe days after they were 
married by GARDINER, and proclaimed by all their titles. Upon 
their arrival at London, the king, as an act of clemency, and to 
win the affections of the Engliſh, obtained the enlargement of 
ſeveral priſoners 3 among whom were the princeſs EL IZ ABE TE, 
the earl of Dsyonsnirs, and the archbiſhop' of Yorx. This 
interceſſion was very acceptable to the people, who were as much 
inclined to the princeſs as GarDiINER was ſet againſt her: and 
what the king did now for her preſervation, on motives of gene- 
roſity, and to recommend himſelf on his firſt appearance, he 
continued afterwards, when the hopes of iſſue by this marriage 
tailed him, upon reaſons of ſtate. About a month before the 
arrival of the king, the princeſs had been removed out of the 
Tower, and was put under the charge of SIX Hen. BBDING- 
FIELD 3 Who did not treat her with the civility and reſpect due 
to her quality. She ſaw herſelf however now without any re- 
ſtraint, tho all her motions were narrowly watched: and the 
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earl of DzvonsrIRE, concluding that he ſhould be always gif. 
truſted, and upon the firſt diſorder perhaps again ſent to the 
Tower, went abroad to wait for better times; but died within 
a year in Italy, as it is faid, by poiſon. The ſetting theſe pri- 
ſoners at liberty was the only act of grace that PIII ever did 
in England: and indeed his whole behaviour both in the court 
and council, the one being ſo oppoſite to their genius and cut. 
toms, and the other to their intereſts, made him hated and de- 
ſpiſed by all the people. The queen and her miniſtry could boaſt 
of but little more popularity; except among the papiſts, and 
thoſe to whom they had given large promiſes, and penſions, 
from the Spaniſh gold which was following Pr1L1e, to make a 
ſhew of loyalty. | * * 


The marriage, and the jollities on that occaſion, put a ſtop 
to the ſeverities which were daily practiſed by the couft ; but they 
were ſoon reſumed with intereſt. Orders were given to impriſon 
all who did not come to divine ſervice; and many were put in 
the pillory and loſt their ears, for ſpeaking-too freely on the pro- 
ceedings of the government. The lord mayor, and aldermen of 
London, were commanded to puniſh the ſpreaders of falſe x- 
ports; ſome of the princeſs ELIZABETH's ſervants were commit 
ted for ſome words which they had dropped about ſtate affan; 
and an order was given to BoNNxRRA to ſend ſome learned and di- 
creet preachers into Eſſex to reduce the people there to the old 
religion; of which reduction, it ſeems, he knew no other way 
than by ſeverity. When he went his viſitation, he carried a book 
of homilies, which, he ſaid, he and his chaplains had compiled; 
but the beſt and greateſt part of it was taken out of the in- 
« ſtitution of a Chriſtian man, publiſhed by king Hzwzy, and 
chiefly compoſed by CRAN MER. The articles of enquiry in 
which he proceeded in his viſitation, and which were probably 
much the ſame with thoſe of all the other biſhops, related gene- 
rally to the ſuppreſſion of hereſy, the marriage of the clergy, 
and the reſtoration of the old ſuperſtitious/ceremonies. Theſe 

he found in ſome churches were not complied with; and his be- 
haviour in thoſe places, in ſwearing, abuſing, and even ſtriking 
the clergy belonging to them, was ſo indecent, that the dean of 
St. Paul's who accompanied him thought it neceſſary to fay to 
thoſe who ſaw it, in his excuſe; that the biſhop's long impriſor- 
ment had ſo diſordered him, that in his pa he knew nt il © 
what he did, and when he came to himſelf would be ſorry for 


what he had done. To which a gentleman made anſwer, that the 
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now he was taken out of priſon he ſhould be ſent to Bedlam. - 
The biſhop obſerving during the courſe of his viſitation, that the 
walls in moſt churches were decorated with paſſages taken out of 
the ſcripture, and in many with ſuch paſſages as favoured the 
marriage of theclergy, or confuted the corporal preſence and the 
facrifice, ſent letters mandatory, at his return, to raze out all 
theſe. paintings, and to ſet up roods and images. This occaſion- 
ed the reflexion, that it was highly neceſſary the ſcripture ſhould 
be waſhed out before the images were introduced, ſince they 
were ſo contrary to one another that they could not decently 
ſtand together. Many ludicrous repreſentations and fatyrical 
poems were publiſhed at this time againſt the pageantry of the 
preſent worſhip 3 for the diſcovery of whoſe authors many large 
rewards were offered, but without effect. The court however 
was determined to turn ſoon into ſevere mourning that mirth and 
pleaſantneſs of the hereticks, which they eould not ſuppreſs : and 
now came on the great affair of reconciling the whole nation 
to the ſee of Rome. ne 5 


The two former parliaments had yielded, to reſtore every 
thing in religion, and the church, to the ſtate in which they 
were left at the death of HN RAY; and the queen herſelf at firſt 
pretended to nothing more. But now tlie buſineſs of the mar- 
riage was over, and the government ſeemed to have all at theii 
own command, the queen's bigotry broke looſe; and nothing 
would content her righteous ſpirit, but a total reconciliation with 
the holy ſee. To this purpoſe ſhe ſummoned another parliament 
to meet in the November following; in the writs of which, her 
title, as ſupreme head of the church, was not inſerted, as it 
had been in the two laſt, tho it was ſtill by law united to the 
other titles, and the power of which ſhe had aſſumed till now in 
2 high degree. Her majeſty had never been more ſollicitous 
about any thing than to get this parliament to her mind: ſhe 
wrote to the earl of SussRx, and probably to all the great men 
ſhe confided in, deſiring him © to admoniſh the electors to 
© chooſe men of wiſe, grave, and catholic ſort, ſuch as meant 
the true honour of Gon and the proſperity of the common 
wealth, which ſhe and the king her huſband did intend with- 
* out the alteration of any man's poſſeſſion; as the hinderers 
of her good purpoſes and the favaurers of hereticks did falſely 
report: She ordered him to come up a fortnight before the 
meeting of the parliament that ſne might conſult with him about 
the affairs that were to be treated of; and the earl in conſequence 
ö | 5 of 
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of this letter wrote to the gentlemen of the country to reſerye 
their votes for his recommendation, and to the town of Yarmouth 
particularly for leave to name a burgels. The emperor having 
now permitted PoLt to proceed as far as Flanders, and the tem- 
per of the parliament being quickly found to be favourable t 
the work he came for, the lords Pao and HasTinGs were ſent 
to bring him over. The firſt bill which paſſed at the opening of 
the ſeſſion, was a repeal to PoLE's attainder, which was red 
three times in one day in the houſe of commons, and to pal 
which the king and queen came to parliament on purpoſe without 
any other buſineſs, that it might be finiſhed before he came to 
England. It was however paſſed but juſt in time, for in two 
days after he came to London; he made a private entry with- 
out the ſolemnities of legate, becauſe the pope's authority was 
not yet reſtored by law. il 0 x $a 


In the bull which the pope paſſed to conſtitute Port his le- 
gate, there was a great panegyrick on the queen; but theſe bulls 
were things of form: his powers and inſtructions were in the 
brevet which accompanied it. His farſt powers were to receive | 
all hereticks of what rank. or ſex ſoever, even: biſhops and arch- 
biſhops, communities as well as perſons, and how great ſoerer 
their {ins were or how long ſoever continued in, to abſolve then, 
tho they were ſuch as were reſerved immediately to the holy ſce; 
to pardon all - irregularities and bigamies of eccleſiaſticks they 
firſt leaving their wives ſo that they might continue in their func- 
tions, on their private confeſſion and penance; to ſuffer any of 
the clergy, except biſhops, that were married, to continue in 
that ſtate upon their converſion, and to declare the iſſue law- 
ful, only excluding them from all eccleſiaſtical functions; to 
abſolve communities from unlawful pactions, tho confirmed with 
oaths ; to diſpenſe with Lent, and the vows of regylars; to 
unite: benefices, and to agree with thoſe who poſſeſſed any goods 
of the church, diſcharging them from all the profits they had 
wickedly received, on their reſtoring the immoveable goods, it 
it ſeemed to him convenient to require them, and to apply what 
ſhould ariſe from ſuch agreement, to the church, or to ſchools, 
and the advancement of learning. He was likewiſe empowered 
to delegate others under him for the performance of theſe things, 
whilſt he remained without the kingdom; to confirm biſhops 
and archbiſhops promoted by a ſecular nomination during the 
ſchiſm, on their returning to the unity of the church, and to 
provide to all ſees upon any vacancy ſuch as the queen ſhould 
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recommend; and theſe powers were confirmed, all conſtitutions 


at firſt fight to the reader, yet they certainly were equiyocal; 
and when they were ſent over from Flanders by the emperor, they 
were thought by the Engliſh council too ſlender to give the na- 
tion ſatisfaction in the point of the abbey and chantrey * 
The cardinal was obliged — * to ſend an agent to Rome 
for fuller powers, before he could be admitted to come into 
England as a legate. I ſhall here give them the reader. As 
ſeveral unforeſeen caſes might happen with relation to England, 
that could not be comprehended within the powers already given 
him, he was authorized now-to make uſe of all faculties ſent to 
him, either by himſelf or by one deputed from him, and to do 
every thing that he might think would conduce to the glory of 
Gop, the honour. of — holy ſee, and the. bringing the queen 's 
dominions to the communion. of the church. In another in- 
ſtrument the pope declares, that as he had made Pol x legate 

a latere, in hopes of reducing the kingdom to the unity of the 
catholic church, 2 that 1 might not obſtruct the ſalvation of 
ſo many ſouls by any worldly. 8 and might encourage the 
progreſs already made there by {h himſelf indulgent and 
bountiful with reſpect to the goods of the church, he therefore 
empowers the cardinal to treat with all the detainers of thoſe 
goods for whom the queen ſhould intercede, and to compound 
with them, that they A le enjoy and detain the 
ſame; ſaving . ſuch things, * which, for the impor- 
tance-of them, it ſhould ſeem fat to him to conſult the holy ſee. 
Theſe powers, tho more wordy, were yet as equivocal and uſe- 
lefs as the firſt, and were certainly) given without ſincerity. 
But the king and queen, who were in the ſentiments of the 
court of Rome, aſſiſted the fraud as much as lay in their power. b 
After all however, the canons make the goods of the church 
ſo ſacred, that even the pope himſelf, unlimited a power as he 
is fattoreda with, in other reſpects, has no power to alienate 
them; and conſequently the oonſent of Jurius to the aliena- 
tion of the lande in, England was of ho, | cy, and his 
fucceſſor refuſed ee iber we { ſhall ſee hereafter. 
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dhe eh bad Gs — ud of the Ling and 
queen; and two da att came to., 8 patliament Rouſe. 
Their majeſties fitting — canopy, and the lords and com- 
mons being preſent, the lord chancellor GARDINER acquainted 
them with the character and buſineſs af the cardinal, and hoped 
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they would follow the good example of the king and queen in 
receiving him with due regard. After this introduction, Polz 
kimſelf ſtood up, and made a long ſpeech to both houſes; 20. 
quainting them with his commiſſion from the holy fee, to reſtore 
the nation to its ancient and true nobility, by making them 
again a part of the catholic churoh which had diſowned then. 
He aſcribed the revolt entirely to the unbridled appetite and licen. 
tiouſneſs of king HENRY, but the. queen's panegyrick was not 
neglected : and whilſt the cardinal was thus laying out his lo- 
quence in her praiſes, and in ſounding high the merit of this re. 
conciliation with Rome, her majeſty 8 — were touched v 
ſenſibly; but this, which was an effect only of her own enthy- 
ſiaſm, ſhe fondly interpreted to be the quickening of a child in 
her womb, The queen-- believing herſelf, from this circum- 
tance, to be with child, communicated the affair to the court 
ladies; whoſe flattery did not help a little to confirm her in the 
opinion. Notice was therefore given of it to the council, who 
wrote a letter that night to Box NR R, to cauſe Te 8 to be 
ſung at St. Paul's and the other churches in London, and that 
collects ſnould be conſtantly uſed to bring this conception to an 
happy iſſue. During all the night, and the next day, there were 
great rejoicings at court, and in the city; and it Was even ſaid 
by ſome zealous people, that as JonN BAB TI leaped in his 
mother's womb at the ſalutation of the virgin, ſo here followed 
an happy omen at this ſalutation of CHRIS T's vicar. When the 
houſe of commons were returned to take this ſpeech into conſi- 
deration, ſome of the members ſhewed their like of reviving 
the pope's authority, and ſpoke of it in a language becoming 
Engliſhmen. But the majority had either fo little ſenſe of any 
religion at all, or had had that ſenſe ſo blinded with Spaniſh 
gold, that when a meſſage came from the lords to propoſe a con- 
ference, in order to prepare a ſupplication for their being recon- 
ciled to the ſee of Rome, they conſented to it; and the petition 


was approved of by both houſes. This addreſs was preſented to 


the king and queen by the lords and commons on their knees; 
praying their majeſties, who had been no way defiled by ther 
{chiſm, to be interceſſors with the legate of the holy ſee, that 
he would grant the kingdom an abſolution, and receive all their 
ſubjects again into — boſom of the church. If an Engliſh 
parliament could fo diveſt itſelf of its ſpirit and underſtanding, 
as to make this mean and weak ſubmiſſion to an ideal pore 
we may be ſure that the requeſt was not made in vain: they - 
ceived on their _ a full abſolation from the legate, for them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves and the whole nation, and were reſtored, again unto the 
unity of the holy church. As ſoon as the abſolution was pro- 
nounced, they went to the chapel royal in ſolemn proceſſion, 
and Jung Te Deum and the whole day was ſpent in great ſo- 
lemnity and rejoicing! This is an event in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
which calls up our indignation at the little ſhare of ſenſe, or 
courage, or integrity, which our anceſtors were then poſſeſſed 
of; and it cannot be red without concluding, that the majority 
4 the lords and commons of that time, turned about at her 
pleaſure by a Fan wee 178 either no ee or no 


eker, 
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* procured to be kept as a high feſtival with an additional 
office, the ſubmiſſion of the two, houſes to the pope's authority, 
and the cardinal's abſolution, were repeated by the lord chan- 
cellor in a ſermon at St. Paul's. The next day it was reſolved to 
ſend an embaſſy to the pope, in order to make him a tender of 
the obedience — the Engliſh nation. A committee was then 
appointed by both houſes, to prepare a bill of repeal of all the 
ſtatutes paſſed againſt the ſee of Rome, in the two reigns pre- 
ceding: and to make this go down with the more eaſe, a peti- 
tion was at the ſame time procured from the convocation, in 
order to remove any jealouſy of the clergy s inſiſting on the reſti- 
tution of the abbey lands. They acquaint their majeſties in this 
addreſs, that notwithſtanding, as the guardians and defenders of 
the church, they ought to endeavour = recoyer her goods, which 
in che time of the late ſchiſm had been alienated, yet having 
conſidered well of it, and ſeeing how difficult and indeed im- 
poſſible it would prove, and how much it would endanger the 
public peace of the realm and the unity of the church, they pre- 
ferred therefore the public welfare, and the ſalvation of ſouls, to 
their own private intereſts; and; humbly prayed their e to 
intercede with the holy legate, that according to the po 
given him by the pope, "bs would ſettle and confirm all Ne had 
been done in the alienation of the lands of the church, to which 
they on their parts as far as they were concerned did-copſens. 
They entreated their majeſties likewiſe, that thoſe things which 
related to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction might be re-eſtabliſhed ; 
that ſo they might be able to execute their functions, to the ho- 
nour of Gop, and the common benefit, temporal and. eternal, 
of the whale realm. This addreſs having been tranſmitted from 
the king and queen to cardinal Pol E, by the lord chancellor, the 


prolocu tor, 
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prolocutor, and fix other members of the convocation, the k. 


oate granted a full confirmation of the abbey and chantrey lang 
to all thoſe who poſſeſſed them, without any diſtinction, ad 
without firft conſulting the pope as his breve directed: but t 
this he added an heavy charge, requiring thoſe who had any ar 
the goods of the church to remember the judgments of Go 
that fell on Bzrsnazzas for mrs, the holy veſſels, tho 
they were not taken away by himſelf, but by his father; and 
that they would take care at leaſt that ſuch as ſerved the cures 
ſhould be maintained out of the tithes. The cardinal haring 
thus exceeded his powers, the parliament ſent to the pope to 
confirm what his legate had done, and in the mean time, paſſed 
the act repealing all the ſtatutes againſt the holy ſee ; in which 
they inſerted and ratified this agreement of the legate's, and or- 
dered that all ſuits relating to the church lands ſhould be tried 
in the queen's courts only, with the penalty of a premunire to 
thoſe who ſhould diſturb the poſſeſſors of them on a 
of eccleſiaſtical power. It was likewiſe inſerted in the fame act, 
that the title of ſupreme head never of right belonged to the 
crown; but that all writings wherein it had been uſed were ſtill 
to be in force, as well as thoſe in which it had been, or for the 
future ſhould be, omitted: that there ſhould be no obſtruction 
to the execution of any bulls from Rome, but that all exeny- 
tions which had been granted to religious houſes ſhould be repeats, 
and they ſhould be ſubject to epiſcopal juriſdiction; excepting 
only the privileges of the two univerſities, the churches of 
Weſtminſter, and Windſor, and the Tower of London; and 
that the ſtatute of Mortmain ſhould be repealed for twenty years 
to come. To all this it was added, that the two houſes defired 
the following articles might be eſtabliſhed, thro the cardinal's 
interceſſion, $ the pope's authority; * that all ' biſhopricks, 
“ cathedrals, or colleges now eſtabliſhed, might be confirmed 
ce for ever; that marriages within the degrees prohibited only 
_ & by the laws of the church might be confirmed, and the iſſue 
« declared legitimate; that all inſtitutions into benefices, and 
ce. judicial proceſſes, might be confirmed; and finally, that al 
<« the ſettlements of the lands of any biſhopricks, monaſteries, 
& or other religious houſes, might continue as they were, with- 


out any trouble by the eccleſiaſtical cenſures or laws.” 


Many of the branches of this act had their firſt riſe from an 
addreſs ſent to the upper houſe of convocation by the lower; in 
which they deſire their lordſhips to take care, that nothing migi 
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be done in the ſettlement: of the lands of the church to the pre- 
judice of any juſt title which, they had to them by law; and that 
hook andhoſpitals might be erected in ſeveral partsof thekingdom, 

ble to the grant of the chantries to king EDWwW ARD. They 
— likewiſe, that the ſtatute of Mortmain might be repealed, 
and that all impropriations might be diſſolved, and the tithes re- 
ſtored to the church. After theſe preliminary requeſts , the 
lower houſe - proceeded to propoſe ſome articles, in which the 
doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of the church might be re- 
formed. In the firſt place, and above all other ck gs, they 
propoſe, that the 3 of hereſy ſhould be obli — to a 
public recantation, and that all heretical books, ſuch as the late 
ſervice book, and CRANMER's book againſt the ſacrament of the 
altar, ſhould be brought in, and burnt ; that the ſtatutes againſt 
Lollards ſhould be revived, and the church reſtored to its ancient 
juriſdiction. They Halt" move, that the ſtatutes. allowing plu- 
ralities and non — may be repealed, that ſimoniacal pac- 
tions may be puniſhed, not in the clergy. only, but in the patrons, 
and thoſe _- are concerned in making them; that the liberties 
of the church may be reſtored — to Magna Charta, and 
the clergy may be — from the — burden of firſt fruits, 
tenths, and ſubſidies; that there might be a clear explanation 


made of all the titles of. the N and that no diſobedi- 


ence to it ſhould. incur the guilt of it, till a prohibition. was. firſt 
iſſued out by the queen in that particulat; that all exemptions 
ſhould be taken away; all uſury forbid; all eccleſiaſticks obliged 
to wear their habits; and finally, that thoſe who had committed 
ſpoil on churches, without Warrant, ſhould be compelled to 
make reſtitution. The reader will ſee by this addreſs from the 
lower houſe of convocation, that they were got a great way al- 
ready in their j journey back to Rome: and the houſe of commons 
were ſo precipitate in their proceedings, that if their zeal had 
been humoured they would, have finiſhed at once, what the mi- 
niſtry intended to — about by degrees: As ſoon as the add of 
repeal was finiſhed, a bill was brought in to revive. all the ſtatutes 
againſt hereticks; and another bill was. offered for voiding, all 
the leaſes made by married prieſts; but the 41. . 
introduce a great confuſion in the rights of the church s lands, 
laid, it aſide. A report having been made, that ſome. heretical 
preachers had. prayed © that,Gop would turn the queen's heart 
«* from idolatry or elſe ſhorten, her, days,” another act was ſent 
up in this ſeſſions to the lords, == cn it three times, and. paſſod 


it, on the day the. parliament, was diffolved, adjudging all 2 
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who fo prayed. to be traitors ; yet if they ſhewed themſelves pe. 
nitent, they were not to be atlas of treaſon, but put to 
any corporal puniſhment, other than death, at che diſcretion of 
the judge. Theſe were all the acts of this parliament, p except 
one by way of ſupplement to the act of treaſons in favour of the 
King, and another againſt the ſpreaders of falſe reports againſt 
their majeſties, the nobility, the great officers, and judges; and 
on the fixteenth of January fiſteen hundred and fifty five, the 
third parliament of Maar, Wr — receſtabliſhd "PR: was 
rage | 


. T his was no Gabe a bang & Ne to to bilhop Gps 0 
had now performed all that he had undertaken to the emperor, 

or the queen: and his former reputation as a great and abk 
ſtateſman was much confirmed, when it was ſeen that he had 
brought about ſuch an amazing change in ſo ſhort a time, and 
white the intereſts of thoſe who conſented to it ſeemed to lead 
them another way. Indeed the intereſts of their religion, if 
they had any, and the intereſts af their countty, if they had any 
regard to it, moſt certainly would have led them to pe thi 
change with all their power: but their private intereſts, which 
they ſought only, were ſecured in the confirmation of che wy 
lands, and enlarged by lucrative employments, and 
To thoſe who had any qualms of conſcience about'their Cf 
being enſlaved again to the fee of Norte, the crafty. rele 

eſted, that all the old laws againſt proviſions Herm thence ſhould 
e kept i in force; and that no legate ſhould: come to England in 

Order to execute any power, till All his faculties were examined, 
and approved by the queen and coufieil; not forgetting to inform 
thein, that a eoththiſibh Was Kind uflgtr che great ſeal to Pol, 
to authorize him to exerciſe his legatine powet; before lie ſtirred 
From Flanders. Brit it wars not ſb kafy for him to quiet the ſear: 

of others, ho khiew thit'the cabbn M/ häd o indiſſolubly an- 
| Hexed do the Church the Hands which bad been. givers bo it; that f 
Was not in the power öf Fe legte, ibi the pope e kit, to con. 
tm their on afid it was thotpght that ba t e Confirmation 
wle rather att indembity and pertnifich te fetkih the lande, this 
to declare chat the poſſeflors bad afp, lawful 'title. © Therefore 
when men Were "near death, and cbbld hol longer enjoy thok 
lands themfeves, it was tit to he Udubted büt che bedr el b 
etilege and its'puniſtimenits, with the hopes-of that relief which 
mäſfes for the ſoul rpiglit bring ih purgatory; wöuid prevail with 


many of chem to male gleat, a HP RE eee [adit 
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biſhop had art enough to cover this future danger from the greateſt 
* his friends, by ſounding high the preſent confirmation of 


wh the legate had dane by a — at Rome, and by the advan- 
which he laid before them for conſenting to this act. In a 


few days after the diſſolution of the ' parliament, the two houſes - 


of conyocation waited on the cardinal at Lambeth ; who ordered 
them to repair to their ſeveral cures, and adviſed them to conduct 
themſelves with lenity and moderation, endeavouring to recover 
their people from cheir errors by perſuaſion and kind uſage rather 
than by violence. The dean and chapter of Canterbury having the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction during the vacancy! of the ſee, the legate 
granted them a commiſſion according to his powers for recon- 
ciling the clergy, and for authorizing them to reconcile the laity 
of that ptovince, to the holy ſee. The ſame grace was no doubt 
extended alfo to che other 2 5 and a * abſolution 
was granted to every one, on his performing the penance pre- 
ſcribed, of all hereſies, ſchiſms, acies, excommunications, 
ſuſpenſions, and other eccleſiaſtical cenſures. The clergy were 
to be reſtored and confirmed in their benefices, and _ 
from all cenſures to which they have made themſelves liable, b 


ſwearing againſt the pope's ſupremacy, the breach of vows in 
a an * — e (2463 ,28-Y Fr 


The parliament being -at ah mierte Gt thing) which $i 


queen. and her es Ws took: into conſideration, was how to re- 
claim the hereticks. It is probable that their number was greater 
than that of the papiſtsʒ but the formtet were without all ſupport, 
and the latter hail, the of the government in their hands. 
Cardinal Pors hat been ſuſpected of leaning too much 
to the proteſtanits 3 and he took care to avoid all occaſions of 
being Blamed anymore upon that head. He kneu/ how j. 

the court of Rome would be if he ſhould be ſeen to ſhew thath 
any favour; and indeed he came oder to England at this time, 
much altered in reſpect uf tha freedom of converſation which he 
formerlya he aſſumied an Italian temper; as well as con- 
duct, was muali 
band his condaltn end familiatity ta Puruzz, and OuManeTo, 
whom he brought oer with chim. Nevertheleſs, a man 
of a generous Uiſpoſition; hb delivered himſelf in the council 
held upon this ſubject, wihout any:befitation- du che fide of 
gentleneſs: he: ſaid that the biffps who were fathers ſhould 


look on thoſe who erred as their ſick children, and ſhew them 
e and ompaſſiom upon that: 2 and not deſtroy 


1 


upon the reſrrve with all the Enꝑliſh, and con- 
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them; that this violence was not only inconſiſtent with their 
character, but, as he had often obſerved, enflamed and Propa- 
gated the diſtemper, inſtead of curing it. There was a great 
difference, he told them, to be made, between a nation zul 
| ſeized and infected in a ſmall degree, and a nation in which the 

malignity had had time to ſpread itſelf, and had infeq. 
ed all ranks and orders in it; that the people therefore were not 
to be treated with violence and rigour, which might only con- 
firm them in their errors, but muſt have time given them to re- 
cover by {low degrees; and that this was agreeable to the advice 
given to her majeſty by the emperor, who had found from lis 
own experience the miſtake of other meaſures. In concluſion, 
the cardinal offered it as his opinion, that as the ſcandals and 
ignorance of eccleſiaſticks had given the firſt riſe to hereſy in 
every country of Chriſtendom, they ſhould; begin with: a refor- 
mation of the manners of the. clergy, by reviving the rules of 
the primitive church, and then the people might be brought over 
without any force. Min LA codlo bas HI! 
In oppoſition to this ſalutary and ' prudent counſel, the lord 
chancellor GARDIN ER, Who had no great ſenſe of church affairs 
but as they were ſubſervient to intrigues of ſtate, and being him. 
ſelf of an abject vindictive temper, propoſed reviving the ſtatutes 
againſt lollardy, which carried the terror of fire and faggot, 
the chief expedient they had to truſt to in reſtoring popery. He 
was confident, he ſaid, that if the preachers then in priſon found 
there was no other alternative than to recant or burn, they would 
certainly chooſe the firſt, judging. of others probably by himſef: 
or if they were obſtinate enough to ſuffer, the terror of their 
execution would procure a compliance from all the reſt. He 
reminded them how the Lollards encreaſed in England, upon 
Wolskv's ſlackening the rigour of the laws againſt them; and 
if the bloody ſtatute paſſed in the reign of HENRY had been 
executed with firmneſs, he was ſure there would not have been 
an heretick now in the kingdom. He did not deny that a re- 
formation of the clergy was a good deſign, but all times, he 
faid, would not bear ſuch good deſigns: and if they were now 
to ſet about it, they ſhould not only loſe many of the clergy 
| themſelves-who now adhered firmly to them, but the hereticks 
would take advantage from it to raiſe clamours againſt the ſcan- 
dalous and. depraved manners of: the prieſts; and this would 
encreaſe, rather than leſſen, the averſion which the people had 
already but too much for: their preſent paſtors. If 3 
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advice of cardinal Pol x, was becoming a man of candour and 
generoſity, who had a Chat ſenſe of religion, the opinion of 
biſhop GARDINEN Was as much in character: not indeed of a 
true chriſtian prelate, for he Was nothing leſs, 3 a cruel 
man, and a ſervile courtier, who concerned himſelf with nothing 
but an butward. ſubmiſſion, to the ſtate religion. It is eaſy 
enough to conclude, to which of theſe counſels the natural tema 
per and the bigotry of the queen would lead her: * encou- 
raged. Por x indeed in the deſign of reforming the manners of 
the clergy, in which ſhe would give her aſſiſtance; but ſhe 
preſſed GARDINER to proce a al een Kae n 
the hereticks. $2 Ro 


The 3 ſtood i in need of very Lake nen to 3 
the meaſures Which his own temper and reſentment dictated. 
For the reformed divines who had eſcaped abroad, had juſt at 
this time expoſed him very ſeverely, and yet very juſtifiably, by 
reprinting his book of true obedience prefaced by Bonner, and 
ſending it into England; in which he bad not only wrote againſt 
the popes ſupremacy, but had oſten called the matriage of the 
queen's. mother © inceſtuous and unlawful, juſtifying 2 — 8 
« divorce, and his marrying his moſt godly and virtuous wife 
« queen ANN.” The prelate was not a little nettled at being 
thus expoſed ; but he had aſſurance enough to bear up under it, 
and. to excuſe. himſelf by ſaying, that Px RR had denied his 
maſter. It was obſerved however by others, that ſuch a com- 
pliance. as his lordſhip's continued in for the ſpace of five and 
: Wl twenty. years, was very unkitly. compared with a 7 effect of 
r fear, that was expiated immediately with the moſt ſincere re- 
ie Ml pentance. ; The reſolution having been taken, as I ſaid, to put 
on ll the laws in execution againſt hereticks, which GaRDIN ER cheer- 
ad fully undertook, above fourſcore, who had been impriſoned near 
en a year and a half till the law had paſſed againſt them, were now. 
en brought before him; not to anſwer for any crimes becayſe they 
re- had been guilty of none, but to be worked upon by promiſes 
be or threatnings to renounce their faith. The prelate tried hows, 
ow Wl ever in vain, except on BaxLow who. had — biſhop of Bath 
roy and Wells, and one more; and the reſt were returned to priſon. 
Finding che people thus reſolute, the council ſent for. hs moſt, 


cks 

n- Popular preachers that were in cuſtody, in order to begin the 
ald I ſeverities upon them, according to Garpines's plan. It was 
had reſolved that Hoop kR, as the moſt obnoxious to the government, 


if not the moſt popular in his own party, r be the leading 
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ſacrifice to popery. They offered him a pardon by the name of 
Joun Hoorer clerk, not acknowledging him to have been a 


biſhop, if he would confeſs his hereſies and return to the church. 


Upon his refuſal they gave him till the next morning, to conſider 
what he would do, when he was brought before Ganůiuz, 
Box x ER, TunsTai, and three other biſhops; who made him 
the ſame offer of pardon again, and which he as reſolutely re. 
fuſed; Three articles were then exhibited againſt him, for mar- 
rying, for allowing a divorce and ſecond marriage in the caſe of 
fornication, and for denying the corporal prefence of Carsrin 
the ſacrament.  Hoorzz owned himſelf guilty of the accufi- 


tion, but offered to defend himſelf againſt all who ſhould man- 


tain the contrary. When the chancellor found that they could 
not prevail upon him by perfuaſions, he pronounced the ſentence 
againſt him as an obſtinate heretick, and delivered him over to 


be degraded from the order of prieſthood, and to be fent to 


Newgate by the ſheriff. But an order was ſent with him to burn 
him at Gloceſter, and to call in fome of reputation in the county 
who. might aſſiſt the magiſtrates at his execution: and becauſe 
he was, ſays the order, “a vain glorious perfon, as all hereticks 
cc are, he was neither to be ſuffered to ſpeak at large in going to 
te his execution, nor at the place, for avoiding further infection. 
He was much pleaſed at being carried to Gloceſter, hoping to 
confirm many by his death in the opinions which he had! taught 
them as their biſhop. The day before his execution, ſome of 
his friends being permitted to fee him, would have perſuaded 
him to accept of the queen's mercy, fince life was ſweet, and 
death in the eafieſt way was bitter : but he refuſed; telling them, 
that the death that was to come after was infinitely more bitter, 
and the life that was to follow was beyond compariſon more 
fweet. When he was led out to his execution, the-queen's par- 
don was ſhewed him if he would recant : but he defired them to 
take it away, and being denied leave to ſpeak otherwiſe than in 
his devotion, he declared his faith in the form of a prayer, and 
begged that Gop would enable him to endure his torment” pa- 
tiently. The wood burning ill, and the wind blowing away the 
flame that it did not riſe up and choke him, nor | deſtroy his 
vitals, he was for a long time in the utmoſt torment ; during 
which, he called often to the people for the love of Gop to bring 
him more fire; which, tho it was renewed, was prevented by 
the wind from putting him out of his miſery, till he had been 
near three quarters of an hour in burning. The manner of lis 
death being thus ſevere, very Taſh' and uncharitable reflexions 
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were made upon it, as tho he who had kindled the fire of diſſen- 
tion about the veſtments, had ſuffered thus uncommonly for 
that reaſon. But this difference had heen compoſed long — — | 
and he and R1vLsy had correſponded whilſt they were in priſon, 
acknowledging their mutual faults in cartying things of ſuch in- 
difference to fo great a length, and aſſuring each — of their 
fincere love and affection. Happy would it have been for this 
country, and much to the intereſt of religion, if the fires which 
confumed theſe pious men had put an end to ſuch frivolous and 
idle contefts | and if thoſe who have ſince engaged in them with 
a furious zeal, would reflect more on the ſenſe which theſe good 
biſhops had of them when they were on the verge of another 
world, than on the heats into which they put d when per- 
eaſe and plenty made their paſſions violent, it is pro- 
bable they might be 1e to a line more — a | 


The next aumple of the bloody cruelty of this W queen 
and her pious miniſtry, was ſhewn on NooERS, a prebendary of 
St. Paus, amd a zealous and learned preacher. When he was 
brought before the council, he was: aſked by the lord chancellor 
whether he. would! unite himſelf to the catholic church, and ac- 
kriowlege' the pope as ſupreme head: to which he anſwered 
that he knew no other head of the chureh but CHRIS, and 
that the pope had no other authority than any other biſhop, from 
ſeripture, or antiquity. But it was objected to him by ſorne- of 
the council, that he had acknowledged king H Nn — be the 
fupreme head of the church, which RoGzxs' owned; tho not 
in ſuelr a manner as thav he had a power to forgive ſins, to beſtow 
the Holy Ghoſt, or to be a judge above the word of God, which 
they attributed to the pope. Whilſt he was going on to explain 
himſelf, the chancellor preſſed him to anſwer directly whether 
he _ 2 the E which he replied, 
that his lordſhip, and all the „ Hach for man — 
ed againſt the popes: Gee e that — been 
forced to do fo by the cruelty of the times /; but — ſaid: they 
would argue no more with him; mercy was now offered}, which 
if he rejected, juſtice muſ come next. The: priſoner refuſing 
to fmt, a0 him whether, as they had: beers preſſed to deny 
the pope's power by cruelty, they would now: by the ſame mo- 
tive, force others to acknowledge it? Phis was:a:queſtion! not to 
be anſwered; and he was allowed to conſider the part he choſe 
to act till the next day. The next day, he was brought before 

8 the 
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the fame commiſſioners who had tried and condemned Hoops; 
Juſt before; when Gazpinzs ſaid it was vain glory in him to 
ſtand out thus againſt all the church. But Roc xs proteſted it 
was not vain glory, but conſcience only, which kept him from 
uniting with the antichriſtian church of Rome. The billch 
told him that by that he accuſed the queen and the whole realm 
to be of the church of antichriſt. The priſoner ſaid, he be. 
lieved the queen would have acted a good part enough, if it 
had not been for his lordſhip's council; but it was affirmed by 
GARDINER, and all the commiſſioners, that the queen went 
<« before them in theſe meaſures, which proceeded from herſelf” 
Aſter ſome: more queſtions on their fide, and complaints on his 
they declared him an obſtinate heretick, and delivered him oyer to 
the ſecular power. He then deſired he might be permitted toſpeak 
do his wife about his ten children; but they denied ſhe was his 
wife, and would not gratify his requeſt. When he was brought 
to BoNNER to be degraded, he again renewed his requeſt ; and 
with the ſame brutal hatred was again refuſed it. On the morn- 
ing of his execution, when he was called upon to make read 
to go to Smithfield, he was fo faſt aſleep that it was with difh- 
culty they awaked him. A pardon was offered him at'the ſtake 
if he would recant his error; but he choſe, he ſaid, to ſubmit 
to that ſhort but dreadful torment, rather than hazard everlaſ- 
ing burnings by ſuch an apoſtacy. Not being permitted to make 
a ſpeech, he only deſired the people to continue in the dodrine 
which he had taught them, for which he had not only ſuffered 
patiently all the bitterneſs and cruelty which had been inflicted 
on him, but did alſo gladly now. reſign his life and give his fleſh 
to the conſuming fire as a teſtimony to it. In the fame week 
one SAUNDERS who had a church at Coventry, and had been 
impriſoned for preaching without a licence, and now condemned 
for a heretick, was ſent. thither and burnt. The next day Ds. 
Tavlox miniſter of Hadley, who had oppoſed maſs in his church 
before the law had: revived it, ſhared the ſame fate at his living, 
with ſome inhuman circumſtances from the guard. But they 
were not the only brutes. . There was a ſingular piece of cruelty 
practiſed by the council, which was, when they ſent thoſe away 
condemned for. hereſy who were to be burnt in the country, they 
threatened to cut out their tongues, unleſs they promiſed ſolemnly 
to make no ſpeeches to the people at their execution; which, to 
avoid that inhuman butchery, theſe unhappy: people complicd 
Notwith- 
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Nowithſtanding the ſagacity. * the old: weil acc; he! 
was for once out in his politicks. He had taken it into his head, 
ble to what he had declared in oppoſition to Pol x at coun- 

cl, that theſe executions being made in ſeveral parts of England 

would have ſtruck ſuch a general terror into the Whole party, that 


when he ſaw that ſix more were ſoon after apprehended on the 
ſame account, and that the ſpirits of theſe whom they called 
hereticks were rather heightened than depreſſed by theſe dreadful 
ſufferings, he reſolved to be concerned no more in theſe trials; 
and turned over that invidious taſt entirely to Box NHR, whoſe 
ſavage temper delighted in it. Nevertheleſs theſe executions 

cauſed an univerſal conſternation: the bigots - only triumphed: 
the reſt of the people who had any ſenſe: of humanity could not 

without the laſt concern behold theſe good men expoſed to ſuch 

cruel ſufferings, who were accuſed of no crime, and were firſt 

impriſoned for trifles, where they were detained amidſt great ill 
ulage till the laws were paſt by vhich they were now burnt.” 
But at this time the ſpirit of the two religions ſſiewed itſelf. In 
the reign of EDWaRD, when proteſtants had the power, thoſe 
whom the government ame N see ben not obeying the laws 

were only turned out of their beneſices, or at moſt impriſoned; 
and of theſe there were very few. But now, when popery bore the 


men for their mere opinion. Thoſe who favoured the refor- 
nations. when they ſaw thoſe ho preached it give up their lives 
amidſt ſo much torment rather than renounce it, were awakened 
to think of it with greater ſeriouſneſs, and to be more in earneſt 
than they had been. In ſhort, thoſe who: neither knew nor 


the preſent meaſures: and being naturally, according to the 
Engliſh. temper, relenting and compaſſionate, they conceived an 
, bs. wy to. thoſe WhO promoted theſe ſeverities. The biſhops: 
j themſelves had ſeemed aſhamed of it; ; and GarDINER, and the 
y others with him in the commiſſion; had purged themſelves of it, 
Js ve have ſeen in open court, laying it wholly upon the queen. 
y I The queen however had declared at her firſt acceſſion, that ſhe 
y would not — her celighn upon her ſubjects: and as it was not 
to it 1 it was ſaid that 
1 cheſe hom. — kinglled/ by ** king; to whom the ſourneſs of 
his reaper „and his — for 2 mpg made it reaſonable 


enough to n Beſides, he had been born and educated 
Vol. II. 5 B in 


h- 


there would be little or no occaſion for any further ſeverity. But: 


rule, the moſt — cendlties; had been executed on innocent 


cared much for religion, were ſtartled at the ſtrange ſeverity of 


no mind to lie under the imputation. Beſides he was determined 


ſpirit of meekneſs to inſtru thoſe who oppoſed them, and not 
founded to hear the blame of this returned upon them, by 2 


done before his converſion : they 
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in Spain; where the inquiſition was let looſe on all who were ſuſ. 
pected of hereſy without any reſtraint. The king, having hey 
informed that the perſecution was laid at his door entifely which 
would make him very unacceptable to the Engliſh nation, had 


not to be the dupe of the biſhops, who were clearing their on 
reputation at his expence : and therefore his confeſſor, in a (er. 
mon-which he preached at court, charged the biſhops With the 
cruelties complained of by all the people, which he faid they 
had not learned in the ſcripture; where biſhops were taught, in the 


to burn them for their conſciences. The biſhops were fo con- 


Spaniſh prieſt and confeſſor to the king, that a r- was put for 
ſeveral weeks to any further nenn r ac 


At this time a petition drawn up and; printed by the exiles, 
was ſent over to the queen; in which they ſet before her © the 
danger of being carried away by a blind and furious zeal 
to perſecute the members of Caxzigr's church, as St. Paur had 
remind” her of the manner in 
which CxAMuRR had preſerved her in her father's time, fo that 
ſhe had more reaſon to believe he loved her, and would ſpeak 
truth to her, than all the reſt of herclergy: they collected many 
paſſages out of the writings of Gaxpines, Bonnzs, and Tox- 
STAL, againſt the pope's fupremacy, and her mother's marriage; 
concluding thence that they were men, who by their own con- 
feſſion had. no conſcience in them, but meaſured their actions 
= profeſſions by their fears and intereſts: they told her, that 
perſecution which ſhe had ſet on foot, was like that which 
th Erbes and phariſees raiſed againſt the apoſtles, who it was 
pretended had been once of their religion, and ſo were hereticks 


— apoſtates: they reminded her, that in her brother's reign, I © 
none of the catholicks had been uſed with the rigour which {he 2 
E 


had authorized; and in concluſion they repreſented to her, that 
ſhe was entruſted with the ſword by Gop for the protection of 
her people as long as they did well, and was to anſwer to him 
for their blood if ſhe delivered them to the mercy of ſuch wolyes. 
From the queen, the petition turns — che — and the peo, 
ple; warning them of the danger of loſin liberties, and 
the abbey lands, and of hay ar 4 — = —_ pant yo 
In the concluſion it exhorts them, to repent of 
* had brought ſuch heavy 9 upon them, 5 70 
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cede with her majeſty to put a ſtop to this deluge of blood, 
—— her ſubjects the ſame liberty that UP 
ſtrangers of tranſporting themſelves abroad, But this petiti 
had no effect. Whatever regard the king and the biſhops mi might 


have to the public diſaffection from this eruelty, the queen had 


none at all ; or at leaſt ſhe was determined to ſacrifioe every thi 
to her bigotry. After a few weeks intermiſſion, ſhe © 
the fires therefore to be rekindled, and the nobility and gentry 
to attend upon them; in order to give them countenance, and 
prevent a riot. Box RR, biſhop of London, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by a fury, which would — — and brutal even in 
a cannibal: but the reader muſt not expect, that I can follow 
this prelate thro all the river of blood, with which, by the 
queen's order, he deluged the nation in this reign for their con- 
ſcience and religion. This account is — drawn out by 
Fox in his acts and monuments of the martyrs, who has left 
nothing to be added upon this ſubject; and who. in that part 
which he gives from records and papers, biſhop BUNT lays, is 
a moſt exact and faithful writer. To him therefore I muſt refer 
the reader, who has a mind to know all the circumſtances ot 


with which they were endured by the proteſtants. Two or three 
inſtances which I ſhall gy e will be ſufficient to ſhew the un- 
relenting fury of this q to which ſo many hundreds were 
made a ſacrifice for thei Lach; and ie would extend this work 


too much, nnn Nen 
Whid de court. was giring.theBiming 80 93 


gine, and well he may, that it was upon account of this helliſh 
cruelty towards her ſubjects: but it was ke it. She 
ſent for the lord treaſurer, and ſome of the other principal ſtate 
officers, to declare to them her conſcience, ſhe ſaid, 


« thought as they were taken away 
« the — of he ſchiſm, that 9 —— 


them up to the church: if they ſhould tell her” chat her 
* crown would be then ſo poor, that ſh could not maintain 
« her dignity, ſhe muſt tell — that ſhe valued the 
4 ſalvation of her ſoul more than ten kingdoms; and ſhe thanle- 
00 <6:Gop her hund was of the ſame mind with herſelf.” In 


the burnings under Maxy, and of the patience and oonſtaney 


and bigotry, the queen, it ſeems, felt a load upon ber conſcience - 
which ſhe could bear no longer. The mader pirdapermil ima- 


concerning 
the church lands which continued ſtill in the cron. She 
by unlawful means, and in 


« out injuſtice, and ſhe was therefore determined to ſurmeuer 
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concluſion, ſhe ordered them top to the legate with the Jord 
chancellor, to whom ſhe had already imparted this deſign, and 
to carry with them a rentall of the lands. Notwithſtandiug 
the cardinal had conſented! to the alienation &f all the church 
Eſtates that had been made in England, and an agent was ſent 
to Rome to procure tlie pope's confirmation, yet Iulius, ſuf. 
pecting what would be required of him by the Engliſh, took 
occaſion at this time to ſhew them, that nothing was more diſ- 
tant from his intentions, whatever his legate might have Pro- 
miſed for him. He publiſhed a bull, without any mention in- 
deed of England in it, and in general terms, by which he ex- 
communicated all thoſe who detained any church or abbey land, 

and the princes, Prelates, and magiſtrates, who did not aſſiſt in 
the execution of this bull. The people here were greatly alam- 
ed when this was known; and tho GAR DIN RR endeavoured all 
he could to remove their apprehenſions, by telling them, that it 
was made only for Germany, and that no bull had any authority 
in the country which did not receive it, yet this gave but little 
ſatisfaction. It was not difficult to- perceive, that a defect in a 
ſimple formality could not excuſe a practiſe in England which 
was a ſin in Germany; and if the pope had his authority from 
Carisr or from St. Px YER, his bulls ought every where to be 
acknowledged. The queen in particular, who thought herftf 
then to be near the time of her delivery, was much cerrified with 
the danger of dying under excommunication; neither would 
ſhe have fuch a load upon her conſcience, as that of robbing the 
church. But a few days * ſhe made this. reſtitution to the 
legate, pope Jul rus died at Rome; and his ſucceſſor living only 
three weeks after his exaltation, Gan FA was elected to the 
papal chair. The queen was deſirous to advance her favourite 
cardinal Pol x, and wrote to her ambaſſadors at the court of 
France, to prevail on that king for bis intereſt in the legate s 
favour: but ſhe was too late in her application, and beſore it 
could reach Rome, CakArra was in the chair under the name 
of Pur · the fourth; a pope of the greateſt magnificence, and 
the moſt pride, and crueky, ſince the time of the ſecond Iulius. 
On the: day of his election, the Engliſh ambaſſadors who had 
been ſent to deſire the pope's reconciliation, entered Rome with 
a great train; but Paul would not admit them to an audience, 
till· they had agreed to accept of a grant of the title of the king- 
dom ar — which HENRY had aſſumed during the N 
pretending Gon had given him a power to deſtroy or 

build kingdoms at a. e This having been * in 
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by the ambaſſadors, whom the queen had ordered to obey the 
pope in every article, his holineſs admitted them into the con- 
liftory ; where, falling proſtrate at his feet,” they confeſſed the 
faults of the ſchiſm which England had fallen into, and humbly 
aſked pardon of the holy ſee. ' The pope told them, that he was 
ready-to do every thing in his * to gratify the king and 
queen, who had always retained their allegeance; but that the 
church lands muſt be reſtored to the laſt farthing, ſince they be- 
longed to Gop, and could not be kept without incurring damna- 
tion to the poſſeſſors; nor was his own authority fo large, as to 
prophane the things dedicated to Gop. He made them acquaint- 
ed with his deſign of ſending over a collector to gather the tri- 
bute due to the holy ſee ; © for they could not expect St. PETER 
ec would open the gates of heaven to them, ſo long as they de- 
« nied him his tights on earth. The ambaſſadors ſeeing the 
haughty temper of the pope, and that he would not permit the 
leaſt condradiction, were as humble and ſabmiſfive às he liked 
they ſhould be; and thus their embaſſy endet without ſettling an 
In the mean time, the court of England being informed that 
the proteftant preachers were connived at by the juſtices in ſeveral. . 
parts of the kingdom, a general order was ſent to all the ſheriffs 
to ſeize them; with an inſtruction to the juſtices to place ſpies 
in every parifh, in order to give them information of every body's 
behaviour. This was thought to have ſo much of the inquiſi- 
tion in it, that it was imputed to Spanifh counſels; and it alie- 
nated the people ſtill more from the court. But it may be ea- 
fily enough imagined that all others were weary of theſe feveri- 
ties ſo contrary to the temper of the Englifh nation, when 
Bonnzs himſelf grew to diſlike them. He complained that this 
invidious ſervice of punifhing hereticks was put wholly upon 
bim, all the others looking on without taking any ſhare of the 
it WW odium ; and therefore he diſcharged ſeveral who were brought 
i Wl before him without any ſentence. The king and queen belt 
d informed of this ſlackneſs, and that the biſhop's fires had been 
5. Wl extinguiſhed fer above a month, writ a very {harp letter to his 
d lordſhip; acquamting him with their knowledpe” of it, and ad- 
ch WW moniſhing! him for the future to have more regard to the office 
of WA, paſtor ; arid either to endeavour to recover Hereticks 


g. from cheie error, or if they were obſtinate and incctrigiölx tod 
n; ¶ proceed againſt them according to law. At tlie fame time, an 
0 I order of couneik wes: ſenk to the lords Rien and Ox rUHD to be 
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preſent at the Denken in Eſſex, in order to grace thoſe m. 
umphs 0 over  herely ; 5 d where BoNNER ſoon redeemed the time 
he had Joſt... When 5 eir majeſties wrote this letter to the = 
the queen, "believed: herſelf upon the point of bring del Ueli 
The am balladors were named to carry the, news of it ta — 
ER ER a letter was. wrote to the lord treaſurer by the C. 
Al to haye money ready that they might ſpeedily; be. —— 
In the beginning of June, ſhe w was believed to be in labour, and 
it flew over many parts.of the kingdom — — evencbrought 
to bed of 4 ſon: is biſhop of Nonwien ordered TeDeunts: 
be ſung 1 in his 60: tha k A's other churches and the prieſts were 
every where tranſported | with an exceſſive joy. But this prg- 
nancy went off in 3 falſe conception; ;: and it Was given out that 
the queen had faid,; the ſhould. never be happily delirered till al} 
the hereticks' -then . in priſon were burnt. [There is a ſtory in 
Fox, that a woman declared to him and others ſome years aſter, 
that ſhe being deliyered of a boy in the beginning of June fiſteen 
hundred — fifty. Hye. the *. Noxxn and another lord came 
to her; making her great offers for her child, which they aid 
ſhould be — provided for, if ſhe would fear ſhe never had + 
one at this time; and that ſoon after ſome women 
with her to, the ſame purpoſe, one of hom they ſaid Was ta be 
the rocker; but ſhe. would not comply upon any term, Ifo this 
account is true, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect they had ſome ill; 
deſigns at court on this diſappointment of the queen's; and tit 
it was no new: thought 1 in the, zpiſts. of. Jauxs the ſecond's e, 
to put an impoſtor upon us: to, ſupport. their. intereſt and religon. 
But let this, be as it anche: ; it is certain that from this time tete 
were but little hopes of any iſſue from the queen. This diſap- 
pointment encreaſed the ſaurneſs of her temper; and the king, 
who had married her in hopes of having children, that ſo he 
might unite England with, Spain. finding theſe hopes Were win, 
grew out off a With a wife Who had neither youth nor 
bac and had le radelten tothe afin df Engl. 
. e return to ſhe poor W Wai Biken mit gn 
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ment, and the king s: coolneſs br her, of which ſhe e 
| 6 e eee ſeveral; plages with, a duüble 

7 The zeader ps will ions that the archbilbgp's- 
15 ſhould be Kill nt and that the queen did not take 
hirp, one of her firſt ſacrifices to popery. But zx GADI hd 
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Karel RE cf een Bed 5 in the e Ra ; and "the 
therefore to {i 

pearance of as. much hatred to the primate, and as much zeal 
for the cauſe as any of them, Was f in no ſuch haſte to get rid of 


could * "Owl 0 6 try to ſhake his fortitude. and integrity, and it 


whole: party a8 they wo uld never be able to get the better, of; 
whereas! if he houla” 1 hurnt, and ſhould | 9 5 with as ink 
reſblution a the reſt had ſhewn, which it was probable that he 
would; ik would" be ſuch a 'ftren gthening | to Rae as. the govern- 
ment would have re; In to repent 0 of. Under this colour \ was CR AN- 
MEN preſerved, till Gardiner could g Pork recalled, that he. 
might himſelf * 'be made atchbiſhop © Canterbury : and the pope 
Would not allow the ſee to be vacant by attainder, till Caa NEA 
was deprived Þy a com HHO from” Rome. Io the execution 
of : niany* aß the Rake tllis ſuciler; 1. in in. Kent, and Suſſex; we. 
muff add the orders which were 
kcutenant of the Tower and ſev - bthers, | to torture 75 their, 
difcretisn' fortic' that were ap rebended under A of . plats, 

if - they were fo Sbſtiflate tha "they Would not confels. | Ws the 
was &large ſtep towards the rige Ne "of the inquilition, and. Was 
grounded only on the — of the clergy- The king, as I 
ſaid, having Fg d. t 

ſary for kim 166 after his Hereditary dominions than his 1 mas 
trimonial at he leſt Her in Septernber and went to Flanders 
giving ber a Kpere "Inorfificatioh for 2 coldneſs towards bes. 
This however did not hifi --A but aps accelerate, her; pro- 
ceeding*in- the founding oo Phage *houles, out of the abbey 
lands that were in the gn it about that, and 


ſome . 


band! 64 Ski deſired that thoſe Who! Lad a _commilſiqr 


neſs4hat was to be prep for the} 
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lament. . She re recoramend- 


they ſucceeded i in'that attempt, it would be ſuch a blow to the | 


it. 0 the lord Nok rg, the 


0 his wife, and, thinking it more * Is 


\ ſhe wrote dirediths” to the council under her, un. 
ion to treat 

with the cardinal- about the Dodds f che church might wait on. 

bim once a: Weck; in order to*finith chat, and ſome bf Rs but. 


the 
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have juſtice done on thoſe who by learning ſtudied to dece; 
Bale but wiſhed it might be ſo managed as the People 
might ſee they were not condemned but upon juſt occaſiong: 
11 therefore ordered, that ſome of the council ſhould be preſeng 
at all the burnings about London, at which good fermons ſhould 


be. preached” 


It is certain that Pol R, both in his temper and his judgment, 
was much againſt the perſecution which was carried on with ſo 
much cruelty ; but he durſt not : ppg it for fear of drawing 
the pope's indignation upon himſelf, The preſent pope waz 
his profeſſed and inveterate enemy; and was reſolved on the rf 
occaſion to take the legatine power from Pol x, and to give it tg 
GaRDINER: but the cardinal was ſo much in the queen's favoyr, 
and had dane ſuch eminent ſervice to the church, in reconciling 
England to the holy ſee, that it required time to bring it about. 
In this ſituation which Pork was in, and which he was well 
apprized of from the pope's having given out in the conclaye 

at the cardinal was a favourer of hereſy, he could not openly 
diſcourage the perſecution, as he would have done. He wrote 
a letter at this time to CRAN MER, in which he owns and com- 
mends the mildneſs of his temper, and the unblameablenek df 
his life; but he writes with ſo much declamation, and ſo litt 
proof, inſulting the wretched priſoner under a ſhew of tenda- 
neſs, that the letter does but little honour to the Cardin, 
_ it is an undoubted teſtimony to the character of the ach- 
biſhop. . | ” . w_ 


In September, the ambaſſadors who had been ſent to Rome 
returned with the bull erecting Ireland into a kingdom, and be- 
ſtowing the title of king of Ireland on the crown of England; 
which the queen accepted very thankfully, as tho it had been 
indeed in the diſpoſal of the pope, and ſhe had never bees pol- 
ſeſſed of it before. But the confirmation. of the ſettlement made 
by Polz of the abbey lands, was not only refuſed, but a bull 
was publiſhed at Rome which in a. manner aled it all: for it 
declares © that the pope, hy virtue of the fullneſs of the apoſ- 
tolic power, annulls all alienations or impropriations, or leaſes 
for lives, or beyond three years, or exchanges of goods aud 
rights belonging any ways to the church, and to whomſoever 
made, tho by the popes or cardinals, without the Penne 
quired by law, and tho confirmed by oaths, and; eſtabliſhed by 
long preſcription. Theſe are alk made vdid by the apoſtolic au- 
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thority ;- the poſſeſſors of ſuch; lands are to be compelled to make 
fatisfaction for all the mean profits received, and all judges are 
required to give judgment conformable to this bull.” The 
whole favour which the ambaſſadors could obtain for the zeal of 
the queen to reconcile her ſubjects to the ſee of Rome, was, 
that England was not named, nor the late ſettlement fulminated 
againſt particularly in this bull : and this is enough, to ſhew jn 
how fraudulent a manner the tranſaction was carried on for ſe- 
curing the abbey lands to the poſſeſſors. The pope preſſed the 
ſetting up inquiſitions every where, with great vehemence: and 
it is probable that the king, or his Spaniſh miniſters, had made 
the court ſenſible, that it was the only ſure method of rooting 
hereſy out of the land. They had already ſet up torturing at 
diſcretion, and inſtructed the juſtices to employ informers in 
every pariſh z which ſeemed to be two great ſteps to prepare the 
nation for a regular inquiſition. A commiſſion was brought over 
at this time from the pope, and probably by our own ambaſſa- 
dors, to Brooks biſhop of. Gloceſter, to demand Juſtice againſt 


* — 


CAN MER; and aſſiſted with two civilians commiſſioned by the 
ueen he exhibited articles againſt the archbiſhop at Oxford, as 

the pope's delegate. When his grace was, brought into court, he 
paid his reſpects to the two doctors, ho ſate there by the queen's 
authority; but he took no other notice of the biſhop, than to 
inform him, that it was owing to his lordſhip's foreign character, 
which he did not acknowledge, and not to any perſonal diſregard, 
that he did not pay him the ſame reſpect. The biſhop opened 
the trial with a long ſpeech againſt: the priſoner; ſetting forth 
his apoſtacy, his hereſy, his incontinence, and his treaſon; ex- 
horting him to repent, and inſinuating great hopes of reſtoring 
him to his ſee, if he would renounce his errors. The arch- 
biſhop, kneeling down, repeated the lord's prayer and the apoſ- 
tles creed; and then anſwered the biſhop's charge. He affirm- 
ed his allegeance to the crown according to the cath he had often 
worn, which was inconſiſtent with an acknowledgment of the 
authority of the biſhop of Rome; and he could not ſerve two 
maſters. He ſaid the biſhops of Rome had ſet up pretenſions, 
not only contrary to the power of princes, but alſo to the laws 
of Gop 3 in requiring worſtip in an unknown tongue, denying 
the, chalice to the people, and diſpoſing of crowns and princi- 
palities. He reminded the biſhop of his having ſworn himſelf 
to the king's ſupremacy, which his lordſhip. did not diſown, but 
charged it on the archbiſhop as an act of his procuring : to which 
Cranes replied, that the biſhop did him great injuſtice in this 
Vox. II. . Charge, 
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charge, ſince it paſſed in the time of his predeceſſor who had 
aſſerted the king's ſupremaey; which the univerſities aflerted ag, 
under their hands and ſeals, when Bucons was one of their 
members, before WARHAu's death. - Many arguments paſſed 
between the archbiſhop and his judges, ſuch ab the reader ha; 
ſeen often inſiſted on before, and therefore I thalt not repeat 
them. In coneluſion, his grace affared them, that the Jok of 
his promotion was ſo far from grieving him that he thanked 

Go for it very heartily: his only eencern was to fee all the pains 
and, trouble which king Hznav and himfelf had taken, in order 
to retrieve the authority of the kings of England, and to vin- 
dicate the nation from the baſeneſs and inconvenience of a forcign 
yoke, now wholly thrown away; fince the queen in her own 


realm was obliged to become his accuſer before a foreign power, 


tho ſhe had — enough to puniſh him, if he had trand- 
greſſed the law, to which he was ready to ſubmit. After this, 
he was cited to appear at Rome before the pope, within eighty 
days, to give an anſwer to thoſe articles which they had now ob- 
jected to him: and tho he affured\ them that he was willing to 
go, if the queen would ſend him thither, yet they reminded 
him again to priſon; not intending that he ſhould have the li 
berty of going to Rome to defend his 22 ng 4 ron, to 
which in mockery mop had cited bim. | 
About a fortnight er the archbiſhop's 8 FS the bien of 
Seren LincoLN, and BRTSsTOL, were ſent to Oxford, by a 
commiſſion from cardinal Pol x, to proceed | againſt Larmes 
and RI pDLEy, if they could not Prevail upon them to recant. 
When the commiſſion was red, and it appeared that the judges 
proceeded in the name of the pope by authority from his legate, 
RiprEVY put on his cap, and refuſed to ſhew any reverence to 
thoſe who acted by ſuch a commiſſion. He ſaid he had all the 
reſpect in the — for cardinal PoE, on account of his royal 
birth, and of the great learning and virtue which he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of, pulling off his cap when he ſpoke of him thus; but 
when he named him as the poje' legate, he put his cap on again, 
and told them that he could not pay any reverence to that cha- 
racter. His fellow priſoner proteſted likewiſe againft the pope 8 
authority; and being both accuſed of the opinions which they 
had maintained in the public ſchools a year and a half before, 
were allowed till the next morning to confider, whether they 
would retra&, or perſevere in them. But both adhering to the 


anſwers they had already made, they were the next morning pro- 
' nounced 
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nounced, guilty. of hereſy ; and being degraded from prieſts or- 
ders, were conſigned over to the ſecular magiſtrate to be puniſh- 
ed. Notwithſtanding the cardinal ſtiled them biſhops in the 
commiſſion, and directed their degradation in caſe! of obſtinacy 
from that character, yet it ſeems his, delegates, more bigotted 
than Polk, would allow. neither of them to be more than a 
prieſt. Great attempts having been made on RI DLE to no pur- 
poſe, in order to perſuade; him to accept of the queen's mercy, 
a warrant was ſent down for their execution; and the lord WII. 
LIAMs and the burghers ordered to attend upon it to prevent diſ- 
obedience. As they were leading out to the ſtake they looked 
up to CRANMER'S priſon, in hopes to have ſeen him and bid him 
adieu: but the archbiſhop, being engaged in a diſpute with ſome 
fryars, forgot to appear at the window when they were paſſing 
by ; recollecting himſelf however ſoon. after he went to the top 
of his priſon, and looking at them with great tenderneſs, kneel- 
ed down, and prayed fervently, that God would ſtrengthen their 
faith and patience in that laſt but dreadful ſuffering.” When they 
came up to the ſtake, they embraced one another with great al- 
fection; and Rib xx, with an air of pleaſure, ſaid to LariMes, 
** þe, of, good heart brother, for Gap will either affuage the fury 
« of;;the flame, or elſe enable us to abide it. A ſermon of a 
quarter of an hour was preached by Surrn, who in the late 
reign had recanted popery and returned to it again in this; in 
order to remqye any ill impreſſion, which the burning of two 
ſuch venerable. old biſhops, might make upon the ſpectators. 
When he had ended his harrangue, which conſiſted chiefly of 
abuſe and coarſe; repreſentation, they kneeled to the lord WII 
LIAMS and the commiſſioners for leave to ſpeak a word or two 
in reply; but the yice- chancellour, ſuſpecting they would be too 
hard for the preacher, and defeat the queen's defign in the ſer- 
mon, without giving time to the lord WILLIAUus to make an- 
ſwer, haftily ſaid, that except they intended to recant they were 
would never deny his lord, nor the truths which he was perſuad- 
ed of; Gop's will be done. But as he had received fines when 
he was biſhop of London for leaſes. which were now voided, he 
begged that the queen might give order, either that the leaſes 
might be made good, or the fines reſtored to the tenants out of 
che effects he had left behind him, which were more than ſuf- 
ficient for that purpoſe -After this, they were ordered to fit 
themſelves for the ſtake; and when they had prayed, and were 
undreſſing a LArIuER comforted his fellow ſufferer, 
* ä ſaying, 


| 


England, as he truſted by Gop's grace would never be put 


more of the ſimplicity of the firſt ages, than of the politeneſs 


archbiſhop, and to lay out all his time in preaching in different 
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ſaying, © that they two ſhould that day light ſuch a candle in 
« out.” Some gunpowder then being hanged about their bodies 
in order, to haſten - their deaths, by whoſe merciful order we 
cannot tell, the fire was put to the wood; and the powder tak- 
ing fire with the firſt flame, LATIuER was put out of his pan 
and died immediately. But there was ſo much wood thrown on 
the fire where RIDLEV was, that the flame could not break thro 
it; ſo that his legs were almoſt conſumed before it was obſerved, 
and then a paſſage being made to the flame, it put an end to his 
life. The ſtation which both theſe martyrs had been in, the re- 
gularity of their lives, the peaceableneſs of their tempers, their 
age, and their behaviour at the ſtake, raiſed great commi- 
ſeration in moſt of the ſtanders by, and ſent them home not at 
all pleaſed with thoſe who had brought them to this enc. 


Thus died theſe two excellent biſhops : the one for his piety, 
learning, and ſolid judgment, the ableſt man, next to Cranwes, 
of all who advanced the reformation ; and the other for his zeal, 
his diligence in the paſtoral office, and the plainneſs and inte- 
grity of his life, eſteemed a true primitive Chriſtian, who had 


or learning of later times. LaTimzs had always been in earneſ 
in his religion; and at his firſt ſetting out in the world had a 
ſtrong opinion of a monaſtic life: but having been diſengaged 
from the prejudices of education, by ſome of thoſe who were 
burnt for hereſy in the reign of HENRY, he made further ad- 
vances in the doctrines which were not then eſtabliſhed. There- 
fore when that capricious monarch intended to force his own re- 
ligion upon his ſubjects, the biſhop, finding that he could not 
have the freedom of his conſcience and the poſſeſſion of his ſee, 
reſigned - the latter voluntarily without being called upon to do 
ſo: and tho he might have been reſtored in the time of EDWARD, 


yet he choſe to live in a private ſtation at Lambeth with the 


places. He arraigned the vices of the great, in a ſermon at 
court before the king, with a freedom which became his charac- 
ter. He had nothing to fear- from that religious- prince, and as 
he had nothing to loſe, the power of the courtiers had no ter- 
rors. He took great care of his dioceſe whilſt he exerciſed the 
epiſcopal office; giving a noble example of | hoſpitality, bene- 
volence, and a contempt” of riches ; for which much greater 
churchmen, both in his own days and fince, have not been ſo 
ET f 0 eminent. 
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eminent. He- doubtleſs confidered an attachment to the world 
as the greateſt blemiſh"in an eccleſiaſtick# and therefore 'wheti 
the council wrote to him in the begitining of this reign to appear 
before them, of which he had notice given him, the meflenoer 
found him ready to attend the ſummons; and tho he told him, 
when he delivered the letter, that he had no orders to take 
him into cuſtody, and the court would probably have been 
pleaſed with his ring abroad, yet the good Fend man, conſcious 
of his innocence, and difengaged entirely from the world; ſur⸗- 
rendered himſelf up, and freely laid down his life when the 
cauſe of Goo guiſe” it; In ſhort, Lariukk, with a modes 
rate ſhare of learning and abilities, was a much greater man, a 
much better chriſtian, and a much worthier biſhop, than many 
of his order who have ſhone with a more conſpicuous figure. 
As to RID TRV, he had none of the defects, but all the virtues, 
of his companion. His fine parts, and his great improvement 
in all the branches of literature neceſſary to à divine, gave 
him the firſt rank in his profeſſion; and his life was anſwefable 
to his knowledge. He was of an eaſy and obliging tem- 
per to all whom he had to do with; and tho he wunted not a 
proper ſpirit to ſupport his character, or to do kimſelf 3; 
againſt the great and powerful, as as may be ſeen in che reſiſtance 
which he made to the duke of Somrrstr, and the viſitors at 
y; — the reader muſt remember, yet he was al- 
ready to forgive any juries,” or offence. The bene- 
— . which he had in Fr poſition,” to do 3 Kind- 
neſs within his power, inclined bim particularly to he ſerviceable 
to his own relations; but yet he was ſo much upon his guard, 
in what has diſgraced many others of his order in all ages, that 
he neyer put them into ſtations for whieh' they were unqualified; 
or preferred them beyond their merit. His zeal for feligion dif 
not ſhew itſelf in promoting ſeverities againſt thoſe who'diffeted 
from it, but in diligently explaining the parts that were miſun- 
derſtood, and ſhewing their foundation in ſeripture and antiquity. 
But the greatneſs of his mind, was not only ſhewin in the can- 
dour and 1 his ſentiments; he did 4 offices to thoſe 
who differed from him; he was a reat-heneſadtor oo dhe poor: 
he expended his revenue in a way becoming a biſhop; he fuain- 
tained and treated HxATH the deprived Prey of ' Worceſteh; 
for a year and half in the fame ſplendour, as the Falliarn houſe 
had been his'own 3 and Bowxs' s mothiet, WhO mefited nothing 
on her own account, di there at che table with him; 
whilſt her ſon was in che Tower. "Many" other is | 
Vor. . 5 E 
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be given of the extraordinary virtues of this prelate, which the 
hiſtory we have been relating does not furniſh. But enough ha 
appeared of RipLEy to convince the reader, how much the re. 
formation was indebted to his zeal and learning whilſt he lind, 
as well as to his courage and conſtancy at his death. _ : 


It is reported by Fox, and repeated by moſt hiſtorians, that Gaz. 
DINER out of his impatience to have theſe biſhops burnt, had refuſeg 
to go to dinner on the day of their execution, till the news ſhould 
be brought that the fire was kindled; and that the meſſenger 
not arriving till four o clock in the afternoon, he then ſat down 
chearfully to his dinner, but was ſtruck at table with a ſup- 
preſſion of urine, which in ſome days after brought him to his 
grave. The ſtory, I believe, is not true. The biſhops were 
burnt on the ſixteenth of October; on the twenty firſt, the par- 
liament was opened by a ſpeech from the lord chancellor, and on 
the twenty third, he appeared again in the houſe of lords; and 
had he been ſeized with a retention of urine on the ſixteenth, he 
would ſcarcely have been able to come abroad on thoſe days, 
neither would he probably have held out till' the twelfth of No- 
vember following, which was the day he died: and biſhop Gop- 
wyN, who takes no notice of this report, ſays he died of 2 
dropſy. But let this be as it might: it is certain that he lan- 
guiſhed in a good deal of miſery from his mind and body, fir 
ſome days before his death. He was often heard to ſay, that 
<« he had ſinned with ST. PETER but he had not repented with 
% him: and when Day, . biſhop of Chicheſter, was comforting 
him with the aſſurance of juſtification thro the blood of Craisr, 
the dying prelate anſwered, < that. he might ſpeak of that to 
« him or others of his profeſſion, but if he opened that gap and 
« preached it to the people, then farewell all again. Thus died 
the famous lord chancellor GaRDIxER, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and firſt miniſter to queen Mazxy. The reader has ſeen ſo much 

of this prelate, in the two laſt reigns as well as this, that he muſt 

be well acquainted with his character. Tho he had the name of 

GarDINER to cover his deſcent, yet he was ſuppoſed to be the 

natural ſon of Wod vir, brother to Epwaxp the fourth's queen: 

and to this extraction was imputed his very early advancement to 
the ſee of Wincheſter | by king HENRY. If the diſtinguiſhing 

characteriſtick of the two. biſhops who went before him, was a 

great contempt of the world, that of this prelate was a violent 

attachment to it. He had a good deal of wit, aa great know- 
ledge of e and civil law, wrote Latin with eaſe and 

20 | | | 4 7 | 23K purity, 
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purity, and was excelled by few of his cotemporaries in Greek, 


| His great deficiency. appears to have been in the ſtudies of his 


own profeſſion; in which tho he was not ignorant, yet he was 
not deeply ſcilled. But his greateſt qualifications, were a quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion, a great experience in public affairs, an 
impenetrable concealment of his own ſentiments, a ſubtil way of 
inſinuating himſelf into the confidence and affections of thoſe 
whom he had a deſign upon, and the moſt profound diſſimula- 
tion. Theſe are qualifications. which made him eminent as a 


priſoned for his religion; and he had {kill and inſinuation. enough, 


— 2 * 


putting on a zeal for popery in the beginning of this reigs 
which perhaps he had not really at his heart, he S 


of the confidence of the pope than the pope's legate:¶ The fame 
atifice, which had acquired him the queen farour, preſerved 


him in it; and tho Pol x had given her Majeſty the trug character 


*. of 


of this. prelate, whom. he deſpiſed. and hated, yet GARDINER hav- 
ing conducted. her ſtate affairs with ſo much ſucceſs, it was not 
difficult. for him to obviate. the reflexions made on him by, the 
cardinal, whom he did not, love, by ſhewing her that the legate 
was totally ignorant of paliticks, and the, world,, 89 great in 
deed: was GaDINHR's capacity. and | experience, ag , ſtateſman, 


and 
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and ſo little ſeruple did he make of any ching Which ſt66d: in hi 
way, that it was impoſlible for the queen to make a 
choice. The only miſtake he was gailty of whilſt he was in 
power under Mazy, was in imagining that the execution of 
three or four of the leading men, would put an end to the 
hereſy of the reformed. His on abject ſervile temper, as I 
have ſaid, was a, the cauſe of this miſtake: but as ſoon 28 
he ſaw it, he corrected it, as far às he durſt forfear of offending 
his bigotted miſtreſs. It was not thro any clemency and tender- 
neſs in his nature, for he had none öf the milk of human kind, 
that he forbore ever after from medling with theſe executions; 
but becauſe of the unpopularity which be ſaw it brought upon 
thoſe who ordered them; and as to CRANMRIR, the biſhop pre- 
ſerved him on motives which have been already aſſigned. But 
whilſt the fruit of his labour at the court of Rome was in his 
view, and he had a near proſpect of driving Fol E out of the 
kingdom, of being made a cardinal and legate, and of filling the 
ſee of Canterbury, it pleaſed Go> to take him out of the Wet 
and to break all his ambitious projects. Notwithſtanding he was 
poſſeſſed of the wealthy ſee of Wincheſter above twenty year, 
yet we read of no foundations for leatnin — no endow ments dc 
colleges, hoſpitals, or houſes of charity, not indeed of any other 
acts of benevolence, becoming ſuch a character and ſtation a 
GARDINER held. He either hoarded up the tevemies of the 
church of CRHRTs r, which ſhould be ſacred tö hofpitality, Aid the 
relief of the poor and "indigent, in order to entich his favourite, 
tho perhaps unworthy relations; or elſe he coriſumed them in a 
vain magnificence and ſplendour little ſuitable to a chriſtian bi. 
ſhop. Indeed he was nothing leſs: and what he faitl on his death 
bed to Day; ſhews that he died as he had always lived; without 
any other Tenſe or concern about religion, that as it might. ſerve 
the intereſt of the ſtate, or or promote the wealth and power of e cc 
eme But 1 yur turn again to the ms LA 


\ 1 WF rx» 


The "king, 25 1 Bade ſaid; 5 Bow aſſembled, but th 
intelligence between the queen” and che commons, on the 
_ death of GADI XE R, began to ceaſe: the greateſt part of the 
nation grew weary of the eruelties which Welte daily eterciſing 
againſt inhocent men; and the members would ho a OY 
queen's inſtrüments, lives! an authority to the clergy, 
had been {6 Oicus to the people. When it a 
in the houſe of commons, to give à fubfidy*andtwo fiſteenths 
be che erdan, tho the eat aid en thi feen had aſked who 
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| was in the third year of her reign, it was oppoſed with great 
vehemence : it was ſaid, that the queen had given away her 
riches profuſely to the clergy, and then applied to the laity to 
y her debts; why did ſhe not ſend to the clergy ? To this it 
was anſwered, that the convocation had given her a ſubſidy of 
fix ſhillings in the pound, and that what ſhe now defired was no 
more than what ſhe had remitted to her ſubjects at her firſt ac- 
ceſſion. But yet tho it ſeemed very unreaſonable to deny it now, 
the debate grew ſo high, that the queen ſent a meſſage to accept 
the ſubſidy without the two fifteenths, and thus put an end to 
the oppoſition. A few days after, the queen ſent for the houſe 
of commons, and told them that her conſcience would not per- 
mit her to take the tenths and firſt fruits of church preferments, 
which was a tax her father laid upon the clergy to ſupport his 
dignity of ſupreme head ; and ſhe had diveſted herſelf of it. 
The cardinal then made a ſpeech, to ſhew that tithes and im- 
propriations were the patrimony of the church, and ought in 
WH <quity to be returned to it; which the queen likewiſe gave con- 
WH nt to. But when this bill was brought into the houſe, it was 
Long argued ;- and tho they were ready enough to paſs the act to 
confirm the queen's reſignation of the firſt fruits and tenths, yet 
; they made many objections to the clauſe of tithes and impro- 
- WH priations ſtill in the hands of the crown; in the end however 
> WH it was carried by a majority of fixty- ſeven, The parliament ap- 
„pearing thus alienated and untractable, and the houſe of com- 
2 mons having thrown out two or three bills ſent by the lords, on 
the ninth. of December they were diſſolved. Let us now turn to 
che convocation. „* ” 46917 
at 
Ve 


I have already taken notice that they granted a ſubſidy to the 
c- queen of fix ſhillings in the pound to be paid in three years, in 
WW ccturn for her favour of giving up the tenths and firſt fruits, and 
reſtoring the tithes and impropriations to the church. But this 
was not all that they had to do. The cardinal being delivered from 
GaRDINER s jealouſies and oppoſition, obtained a licence of the 
queen under the great ſeal to hold a national ſynod; authorizing 
him to decree in it what canons he thought fit, and empowering 
the clergy alſo to meet, conſent to, and obey thoſe cagons, without 
any danger of the law. This was thought ſafe on both fades, 
as well for preſerving the rights of the crown, as for ſecuring the 
clergy from the danger of a premunire.” The cardinal, having 
obſerved the diſcipline of the church to be ſo much relaxed as 
tat it was almoſt extinguiſhed, drew up a plan for a reformation 
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which he preſented to this ſynod, and afterwards printed. te; 
digeſted under twelve heads, and is a demonſtrative proof of the 
good heart as well as the good temper of this great eccleſiaſtick. 


He delivered his opinion to the council at his firſt coming oe; 


in the character of legate, that the way to prevent the prowth 
of hereſy, was not to perſecute the people but to reform the 


clergy ; and he governed himſelf by it to the day of his death, 


The decrees therefore which he now preſented, and which this 
ſynod paſſed, related ſolely to the inſtruction and good ordering 
of pariſh prieſts; to the regular and exact diſcharge of the epi- 
copal office, in their conſtant reſidence and preaching in their di- 
oceſe, in avoiding pomp and ſecularity, in relieving the poor, 
maintaining ſcholars, and other works of charity of public uſe; 
in their care and caution about giving orders, and conferring 
benefices on the moſt deſerving without partiality ; and in pre- 
venting the alienation of any lands or goods which their clergy 
were in poſſeſſion of. In the concluſion, he recommended what 
CxANMER had before ſuggeſted, that in every cathedral there 
ſhould be a ſeminary of young men trained up in ſtudy and ver- 
tue till they ſhould be fit to ſerve in the church, and to ſupply 
the wants of the dioceſe, as the old men went off. Theſe were 


the rules which PoLs. thought expedient to recover a church 


overrun, as he thought, with hereſy ; but they were too good 
for the times, many of the clergy wiſhed him at Rome agin, 
and the fires were rekindled. 17 | 


The time was now come, in which CRANMER was to under- 
go the torment to which the queen had deſtined him from the 

inning. A mock proceſs having been carried on againſt him 
at the court of Rome, at the end of which the modeſt pope pro- 


nounced him contumacious for not appearing, tho he was known 


to be ſhut up in priſon, a commiſſion was ſent over to BoxNER 
biſhop of London, and TnixLEV biſhop of Ely, to degrade, and 
excommunicate, and then conſign him over to the ſecular power. 
Box xRR entered on this employment with great pleaſure, as a 
piece of revenge on Cranes who had deprived him: but the 
biſhop of ELy, who was a gentle and good natured man, and 
had formerly lived with his grace in great friendſhip, aſſured 
him, that it was the moſt ſorrowful action of his whole life, and 
that no earthly. conſideration but the queen's command ſhould 
have engaged him in it. When their commiſſion was red, the 
archbiſhop was clothed in pontifical robes of canvaſs, in order to 
make him appear ridiculous ; which were taken from him piece 


after 
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after piece, according to the ceremonies of degradation which 
are in uſe in the church of Rome; Box NRR all the time inſult- 
ing him with rude and ludicrous expreſſions, and ThixIBVY weep- 
ing, pulling BoxxxR by the ſleeve, and deſiring him to forbear. 
When the ceremony was finiſhed, he publicly reproached the bi- 
ſhop of Lonpox with having broke the promiſe which he had 
made him of treating CRanmzz with reſpect : but the archbi- 
ſhop bore it all with his wonted fortitude and patience ; affuring 
them the degradation gave him no concern, as he had long ago 
cut himſelf off from any connexion or communion of the Ro- 
man church : but it was great injuſtice to condemn him for not 
going to Rome, when he was ſhut up in priſon. He denied 
however the authority of the pope, and appealed to the next 
general council, by an inſtrument which he delivered in form of 
law. But this did not avail him. Every engine that could be 
thought of to overturn his conſtancy, was employed. The beſt 
divines the queen had in her party, were ſent to him every day 
to argue with him upon his opinions, and to give him hopes of 
life and of preferment if he could recant. He was removed out 
of priſon to thedean's lodgings at Chriſt's church, where he was 
treated with great civility and reſpe&. He reſiſted every argu- 
ment for many days, but at laſt, the infirmities of human na- 
ture got the better; and he, who had ſtood his ground for above 
three years together, was at the near approach of a fiery: death, 
uaded to ſubſcribe an abjuration of his religion. He not only 
acknowledged the ſupremacy of the pope, and all the abſurdities 
of the church of Rome, but exhorts thoſe who had been 
deceived by his doctrine or example, to return to the unity of 
the church; and proteſts that he had ſigned this declaration of 
his belief, not thro intereſt or fear, but only for the diſcharge of 
his own! conſcience. This recantation, which was immediately 
printed and diſperſed, was received with great inſultings by the 
papiſts, and by the archbiſhop's friends with infinite dejection. 
The queen who had made a merit of pardoning his private of- 
fences - againſt | herſelf, that ſhe might put him to death with 
greater torment, under a pretence of religious zeal, finding her 
meaſures broke by his abjuration, pulled off the maſk, and ſhewed 
that nothing would fatisfy her but his death. She ſaid, that as 
he had been the great promoter of hereſy which had corrupted 
the whole nation, what was ſufficient in other caſes ſhould not 
ſerve his turn, and ſhe was reſolved he ſhould be burnt. To 
this purpoſe, ſhe ſent Col x the provoſt of Eaton to Oxford, with 
private inſtructions, to prepare a ſermon for his execution, and 
| ordered 
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ordered the lords WILLIAus and CHAN DOs, and fome other men 
of faſhion, to be there on the day appointed with their retinue, 
to prevent diſturbance. Soon after a Spaniſh fryar, who wa, a 
witneſs to the recantation, propoſed the reading it to a public 
audience, and that the archbiſhop ſhould tranſcribe it with his 
own hand and fign it ; which he complied with. Till this time 
he had no ſuſpicion that they intended to burn him after his ab- 
juration: but having ſome little jealouſy of it from this circum. 
ſtance, he wrote a ſincere confeſſion of his faith ſuch as flowed 
from his conſcience, and not from fear : and when they brought 
him to St. Mary's, under a pretence of hearing a ſermon from 
CoLE upon his-converſion, being uncertain what they might do 
with him, he put that paper into his boſom ; which was after- 
wards printed and diſperſed, notwithſtanding the care of the 
council to ſuppreſs it. He was placed upon a ſcaffold over againſt 
the pulpit, that all the people might ſee him whilſt he heard his 
own funeral ſermon : and never was there a more awful or more 
melancholy ſpectacle beheld in England; a venerable archbiſhop, 
above twenty years the ſecond man in the kingdom, and univer- 
fally beloved for his innocence and ſweetneſs of temper, now 
cloathed in rags, and ſet up as a gazing ſtock to the world, be- 
trayed by falſhood and diſſimulation to act againſt his conſcience, 
and hurryed blindfold into eternity without any warming | The 
-. preacher having vindicated the juſtice of the queen in bringng 

GRANMER to the ſtake, tho he had diſclaimed his errors, enlarged 
a gfeat deal on his converſion, attributing it to the inward work- 
ing of Gop's fpirit, and aſſuring him that there ſhould be dirges 
and maſſes ſaid for his foul in all the churches at Oxford after 
his execution. The poor archbiſhop was all this time in the 
greateſt perturbation, and floods of tears run from his eyes. At 
laſt being called upon by Cor x to declare his faith, in order to 
give the world ſatisfaction of his dying a good catholic, he pray- 
ed firſt with many nervous pathetick expreſſions of deep inward 
ſorrow, and then he made an exhortation to the people, to obey 
the queen out of conſcience tawards God, to live in mutual love, 
to relieve the poor according to their abilities, and not to love 
or to ſet their hearts on the things of the world. He then came, 
he faid, to that, on which all his paſt life, and that which was 


to come did hang, which was the principles of his religion; and 


as he was now upon the verge of eternity he ſhould declare his 
faith to them without any reſerve or diſſimulation. He then 
repeated the apoſtle's creed, aſſerted his belief of every thing in 


the ſcriptures, renounced the pope in the ſtrongeſt terms, and 
25 6 affirmed 
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affirmed that he thought of the ſacrament, in the ſame manner 
that he did, when he wrote his book about it in anſwer to biſhop 
GaRDIN ER: but there was one thing, he ſaid, which troubled 
him more than all the actions of his life, which was the ſigning 
a paper contrary to the truth and againſt his conſcience thro a 
fear of burning; but when he ſhould come to the fire he was 
reſalved that the hand that ſigned it ſhould be burned firſt. It 


is impoſſible to expreſs the confuſion which this unexpected de- 


claration threw the whole aſſembly into; who thought to have 
had a great triumph that day in Cranmsx's public recantation, 


and found it turned againſt themſelves. They charged him 
therefore with falſhood, and bid him no longer diſſemble; to 
which he replied with many tears, that he ever loved ſimplicity, 
and had never before that time diſſembled in all his life. He 
would have gone on further, but they pulled him down, and 
hurried him away to the ſtake, where Latimer and RipLiey had 
before been offered; reproaching him all the way for retracting 
his abjuration. As ſoon as he came to it, he prayed, and un- 


dreſſed himſelf ; and being tied to the ſtake, and the fire kindled, 


he extended his right hand into the flame; never drawing it 


back except once to wipe his face till it was conſumed, ſaying 
often, This unworthy hand.” He burnt to all appearance 
without pain or motion, and ſeemed to repell the torture by 
mere {trength of mind; teſtifying a repentance for the fault 
which he had committed. belt 


Thus ended the life of To. CAANMAkR archbiſhop. of Can- 


terbury in the ſixty ſeventh year of his age, and the twenty third 
of his primacy ; leaving an only ſon of his own name behind 
him. The reader has ſeen ſo many inſtances, of the meekneſs, 
humility, forgiveneſs, and benevolence of this prelate, as made 
him amiable as a man beyond all expreſſion. But tho theſe 


virtues expoſed him often to his enemies, who took advan 
from thence to uſe him ill, knowing how readily he would for- 
give them, yet they did not lead him into ſuch a weak ſubmiſſion 
a5 to. conſent to every thing that was uppermoſt. I have already 
accounted for the feeble ſtand he made againſt the arbitrary rule 
of Henzy ; in which he ſhewed as much prudence, and as 
great a deſire to do his country ſervice, as in any part of his life, 
We know however that in the law of the fix articles, in which 
the king expreſſed as much zeal and fury as in any thing, but 
which the archbiſhop thought of 'the utmoſt moment to true re- 
ligion, he oppoſed his majeſty to the laſt, at the hazard of every 
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thing that was dear. I know that he has been generally blamed by 
almoſt all hiſtorians for too great a compliance with the will of 
this abſurd and irreligious prince; but in my opinion he haz been 
blamed unreaſonably. There are many occaſions, I muſt con. 


feſs, where one wiſhes the king's humour had been got the better 
of; but how could CRANMER do this alone? The reſt of the 


council would not join him in any attempts to thwart the king, 
nay they were moſt of them enemies to the archbiſhop 3 and he 
faw from every | day's experience, that HENRY was ſo made, ſo 
ſelf-willed, ſo imperious, and ſo obſtinate, that if he had at- 
tempted any thing in any other way than he did attempt it, he 
ſhould be ſo far from fucceeding, that he ſhould never be able 


to have any intereſt in him at all. He might have exclud. 


ed himſelf from the council, or he might have brought 
himſelf to. the block, by oppoſing the king's meaſures fingly 
and unſupported by all the other biſhops : but would he have 
done any good by this to himſelf? would he have done any good to 
his country? Whereas by a general compliance, . hinting mea- 
ſures at a diſtance, and as it were by accident, he put the king 
en many occaſions on great and good deſigns: and to fay the 


truth, the whole that was done towards the reformation, in the 


reign of HENRY, was entirely owing to the addreſs of the arch- 
biſhop, and his dextrous management of the king's froward hu- 
mour. This feeble ſtand therefore, which has been attributed 
to the puſillanimity of his temper, has been attributed wrong); 
and tho he had great candour and great humility naturally, yet 
his gentleneſs was not always the effect of temper; it was in 
many inſtances the effect of virtue. He oppoſed, as far as he 
durſt, the alienation of the abbey lands to the uſe of the crown 
and of private perſons,” in the reign of HENRY: he did all that 
was in his power againſt his friend the duke of SouzRSET in the 
affair of the chantry lands; and he withſtood: the duke of 
NozrHuUMBERLAND in almoſt all the acts of his adminiſtration. 
But the moſt convincing proof that he had no meanneſs of ſpirit, 
was, that he never diſſembled his opinion, nor deſerted. his friend 
when he was in - diſgrace ; nay his compliance with Hznzy was 
in ſome meaſure owing to the greatneſs of his mind: for the king 
had given him ſuch fingular marks of his kindneſs and affection, 
that he could not bring himſelf to reſiſt his majeſty, where other- 
wiſe he might have thought perhaps a reſiſtance would have been 
right. The learning which he had acquired in the canon and 
civil law was equal to that of the chief of his cotemporaries: but 
kis labours in ſearching into all eccleſiaſtical authors ancient and 
1. 1 | 133 ts ern, 


we? 
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modern, and making extracts from them on all the points of di- 
vinity with his own hand, would have as much exceeded our 
comprehenſion if it had not been ſo well atteſted, as in truth it 
exceeded the diligence of all his predeceſſors in the chair of 
primate. The knowledge which he had acquired by this means, 
meeting with a very clear tho not a quick diſcernment, and a 
judgment which ſeldom erred when well informed, gave him a 
vaſt ſuperiority, RipIRV excepted, to all the great men of his 
time. His only defect as a man of letters was in his ſtile, which 
was diffuſed and unconnected even for that age; but he was not 
ſingular nor remarkable in this defect: it is what many of our 
able writers have fallen into, ſince our language has been much 
improved, in ſome thro inattention, in others perhaps thro pride. 
But it was impoſſible that CAN ER could have time for every 
thing. He lived in an age when an archbiſhop had continual 
avocations at the council table, and when almoſt all the buſineſs 
of the ſtate, was the buſineſs of the church and of religion; in 
which he muſt neceſſarily take the lead, and ſhare the greateſt 
burden. He had all the ſkill and learning of the church of 
Rome, as well as the prejudices of his country, and the intereſt 
of the clergy, to contend againſt; and he had ſcarcely any one 
of his profeſſion, beſides Riviey, that was either able or will- 
ing to aſſiſt him in the conteſt. But notwithſtanding the publie 
demands upon him, as the head of the reformation, he found 
time to diſcharge the proper duties of an archbiſhop. His 
clergy were overlooked with as much care and aſſiduity as tho 
his thoughts had been wholly occupied about the epiſcopal office : 
and I have ſeen heaps of his private letters to Cxomwerr, whilſt 
that lord was vicar general, which ſhew'the great part he took 
in purſuing the intereſt of his friends. When the hoſpitality of 
his table was provided for, which was plentiful without luxury 
and great without magnificence, to which his honeſt neighbours 
and tradeſmen were invited, all the reſt of his revenue was laid 
out on the poor, and in pious uſes}; ' witneſs the penſions which 
he gave to many'G | by ef 8. and” the infi ee AN hich he 
kept in his houſe, for the ſick and wounded ſeamen in the fer- 
vice of the crown,” He had that thorow contempt of the world 
which is eſſential to the character of an eceleſiaſtick 3 how little 
ſoeyer it has been practiſed by eccleſiaſtieks in latter ages: but 
the whole manners of CRMA NMR were adapted to his proſeſſion; 
affable, gentle, eaſy to be entreated, full of benevolence, and 
condeſcenſion, forgiving, juſt, and tender hearted, his life was 
all af a piece. In ſhort thoſe who compared modern and an- 
cient 
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cient times together, diſcovered ſo many excellent qualities and 
endowments in this eminent prelate, that they ranked him not 
only with the greateſt primitive biſhops, but alſo with the father, 
of the firſt claſs who were the immediate ſucceſſors of the 
apoſtles, But amidſt all the honour and gratitude which I deſire 
ſhould be paid to the memory of this great apoſtle of the reform. 
ed church of England, I do not forget that he was a man, and 
that he was not therefore without faults. I have taken notice or 
ſome in the preceding pages, and given them the cenſure which 
they deſerve. The laſt falſe ſtep he made was a dreadful fall in- 
deed : but inſtead of exciting our indignation againſt ſo great 
and good a man as CRANMRR, it ſhould put us all upon our guard 
agaifiſt the frailties of human nature; it ſhould cure us of ſpi- 
ritual pride, the worſt pride of all, and teach us not to condemn 
others with too much rigour who have made a few ſudden flips, 
nor to be too ſure of ourſelves that we ſhould not fall under the 
like temptation. His faults, as well as his virtues, are ſet before 
us for our inſtruction: and if he was prevailed on thro the weak- 


neſs of this mortal fleſh to deny his maſter, let us remember that 


he underwent a very painful martyrdom; in which he expreſſed 
a deep reſentment of his former frailty, with an heroic conſtancy 
and fortitude which was almoſt aboye the reach of mortals. In 
ſhort if we look at CRANMER in all points of view, we muſt 
allow him to have been a prodigy of a man: his equal was nerer 
ſeen yet in the ſee of Canterbury, and I will take upon me to 
ſay, that his ſuperior never will be. 


Cardinal Pol x, having been elected ſometime before in Eng- 
land, and approved by the pope, was conſecrated the day after 


'CRANMER's execution, and had the pall put on him by the bi- 


ſhops of ELy and Wokcks TER. It is therefore without founda- 
tion that he is accuſed of having haſtened the death of that good 
prelate, that he might poſſeſs himſelf of his archbiſhoprick. 
Tho the pope wanted only a colour to wreak his revenge 
on PoLs whom he mortally hated, yet being preſſed hard by the 
queen, and GaRDINER being no more in his way, the bulls had 


been diſpatched. at Rome from the time of Cranmza's ſentence 


there. Aſter the maſter of the rolls had had the cuſtody of the 


great ſeal for ſome, time on GarDiner's death, it was given to 
HearTH the archbiſhop of Yor with the title of lord chancellor ; 
and the revenue of the ſee of Wincheſter was ſequeſtered for the 
uſe of cardinal Pol R. It was generally thought that he intended 
to hold that biſhoprick in commendam wit the primacy 3 but 


aſter 
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| educated, on condition of 


alter ſome little time, Wirz biſhop of Lincoln obtained 
4 tranſlation to Wincheſter, where he had) beats born a¹˖ 
paying a penſion of a tliouſund 
pounds a year to the legate. All the reſt df me year: was 
— — 1 
rel oules, ting the proteftants'// The! 
of. — who had the taſk of burning hereticks 
him, as being moſt void of the A humanity, not con- 
tented to puniſh them one by ont, ſent them this Aden the 
fire by whole troops, {paring neither age nor dex, the 
nor the blind; and making equal) Hlauock uf all. 1 The 
bio ing been informed, that there wre diopes of ws 
out. of fxteen that Box had condemned to tha flames at once, 
prechred an order from the: council that they dhould be put into 
his hands, and having prevailed on twe of then to abjure he 
procured the queem s pardon for them, uhich was tie only par- 
don granted — at leaſt acvepted,; n this reign, it 
was a very unuſual, and a very 1 8 the agli 
nation, h are.naturally merciful arid rte ſed n; 
and ſeven, and thirtern, of. Theofel creatures a 
in one fire, without amy ather crime but that aß their pri 
conſcience; and it is no wander it — —-— 
a religion of ſuch cruelty, to be derived down from und 
ſon as long as England ſhall continue a nation. ©:|Theſe''fires 
therefore, which were at this time ſo thick in many parts of the 
kingdom, were ſo far from the high of the re- 


extinguiſhing 
queen fondly hoped, — ſpread i it more} 


formation, as the 
and Þindled a general — agaiiiſt her Nei- 
ther was: ſhe abla to mak any corifaderable: — her ther 


ſebeme of reſtoring religions houſds. Her mam of the [nobility 
try had taken the alarm on of fuck a deſign; 
and {ome of the:canimens in the laſt par liamenit, had laid their 
hands upon their words, when it was mentioned there, and 
boldly ſaid, hey knew the way to deſpnd their ies. She 
founded and end wed —— two or three:this year} and turned 
the cathedrab churcir of Meſiminſter into a monaſicty, ing 
the prebendaries penſions» till they _ or. But as 
ſhe could not carry this im. dei ih favor of = 
the monks and mins, — vr to deſtruy every thing 
that had appeared againſt. them. To this purpoſc ie granted a 
commiſſion to»Box xex-and) two others, & to abet all regiſters 
in order to find aut the profeſſions mae aginſti the pope, and 
the ſcruti lieg made in abbies,; which tended vn the: fubverfion, 
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& be diſpoſed of as the queen ſhould order. This commiſſion 
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ccf all good religion and religious houſes; which, having ga. 
rc thered, they were to carry to the cardinal, that they what 


has been referred to in ſeveral parts of this work, as having 00. 


caſioned many defects in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this county, 
during the two preceding reigns : but yet notwithſtanding the 


pains they took in vitiating regiſters: and deſtroying record, 
enough has eſcaped their diligence, which biſhop BusNner reco- 
vered and: hag} tranſmitted faithfully to poſterity, to convince yg 
ofthe ſuperſfition and abominable licentiouſneſs of the religious 
houſes, - and: of the profound' diſſimulation of queen Maxv's bi- 
thops, who had ſigned declarations againſt the pope and the old 
corruptions, which they now diſclaimed. It would be tedious 
and diſagreeable to give the reader a recital from the council book 
of all the orders. that were iſſued this year, to ſeveral lords, and 
juſtices of peace; in order to thank ſome for their zeal and di- 
ligence, and to ſtir up others to be more active in ſearching aſter 
and ſuppreſſing hereticks. Even Box NAR s cruelty was almoſt fa: 
tiated; or rather he was diſguſted at the cardinal's having inter- 


ſeverely for the fire which he made of thirteen at once: for he 
burnt no more for ſome months, and the council complained 
that he had diſcharged two at one time, and four and twenty at 
another, who were rank hereticks ſ till. 
In the beginning of the next year, Pol x ſent his Italian friend 
OrMaNETo, and ſeveral: biſhops, on a viſitation to the univerſity 
of Cambridge, of which he was chancellor in the room of Gaz- 
DINER. The firſt thing which they did they put two churches 


under an interdict, becauſe the bodies of Buckx and Facivs 


two German hereticks, were laid in them. They went thro all 
the colleges, gathering many heretical books, and obſerving the 
order uſed in their chapels. Then they entered on a ridiculous 
proceſs againſt the two dead bodies; of which ſenſible men, 


whoſe underſtanding was not devoured by their bigotry, muſt be 


aſhamed. The proceſs being finiſhed by the viſitors, and a writ 
from the queen having been ſent in conſequence of their ſen- 
tence, the bodies were taken out of their graves, tied to ſtakes 
with many of their books, and all the | heretical writings 
they could find, and burnt all t 
ORMANETO: and Baooks , biſhop of Gloceſter were ſent by Pol r 
to viſit the univerſity of Oxford; where they went over all the 
colleges as had been done at Cambridge, and burnt all the 1 

WY | es, 


paſed, and ſaving two of his convicts, and at his chiding him 


In a ſhort time after, 
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bibles, with ſuch heretical books and papers as they could find. 
The like ridiculous, proceſs was alſo carried on againſt the body of 
Pzr. MarTYR'S\ wife; but as ſhe was a foreigner, and under- 
ſanding no - Engliſh, they could not meet with any witneſſes 
who had heard her utter any hereſy, which put the viſitors to a 
ſtand. They ſent up therefore to the cardinal for freſh inftruc- 
tions; who directed, that ſince it was notorious ſhe had been a 
nun and had married contrary to her vow, her body ſhould be 
taken up and buried in a dunghill as a perſon dying under ex- 
communication; which was done accordingly. But all theſe 
violences on the dead and living, on aceount of conſcience only, 
had a very different effect from what the queen expected. The 
magiſtrates every where grew. lack in ſearching after and pre- 
ſenting hereticks ; and therefore the council wrbte to ſeveral 
towns to chooſe zealous catholicks for their mayors, who would 
be diligent in , diſcovering: and ſuppreſſing hereticks: But all 
would not do. The nation had too quick a ſenſe of theſe bloody 
and inhuman cruelties againſt harmleſs people who did ill to no 
body, and the queen was obliged to take other meaſure It has 
been ſaid, that ſhe reſolvetl to erect an inquiſition on the model 
of that in Spain: but whether this was ſo or not, ſhe gade a 
commiſſion to one and twenty, of which the truſty Bonnzsz was: 
at the head, and almoſt all the reſt lay gentlemen ; t empower=: 
ing them, or any three of them, to enquire into the falſe rumors 
and heretical opinions ſpread among the ſubjects, either by pre- 
ſentments, by witneſſes, or any other politic way they could de- 
viſe; to ſearch aſter all hereſies, and the bringers in, the ſellers 
or readers of all heretical. books; to examine and puniſh all miſ- 
behaviours or negligences in any church or chapel; and to trie all 
prieſts who did not preach on the ſacrament of the altar, all per- 
ſons who did not hear maſs, nor come to their pariſh churches, 
nor go in proceſſions, nor take holy bread and holy water: di- 
recting them to uſe all ſuch means as they could invent, and to 
call before them ſuch witneſſes as they pleaſed, whom they might 
force to make oath of ſuch things as would diſcover what they 
ought for. A commiſſion of the ſame nature, as well as ſe»: 
rcral other ſubordinate to this, was given to the archbiſhop of 
York. and ſome other perſons, but with this limitation, that if 
any thing appeared ſo intricate; to them that they could not de- 
termine it, they were to refer it to the biſhop of LduDOo. and 
his collegues in the commiſſion juſt recited. Except courts of 
inquiſition had actually been ſet up, to which theſe commiſſions 
o ſuch. unlimited power and extent were a large and frightful 


ſtep, 
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ſtep, every meaſure was taken that could be deviſed in order to 
extirpate hereſy. In conſequence of this commiſſion, the fire, 
wete rekindled with great diligence.” But Boxx ER having two 
and twenty ſent up to him out of Eſſex, wrote to the carding] 
that tho he found them to be obſtinate hereticks, yet ſince his 
eminence had been offended with him for his laſt proceedings, he 
would do nothing with them till he knew his pleaſure. Upon 
this, Polin employed ſome of his friends to deal with the priſe 
ners, in order to ſign a paper profeſling © their belief, that the 
&. body of Cuxis r was in the ſacrament, that they ſubmitted to 
the church of CnhAISs H, that they would be faithful fubjeds to 
the king and queen, and would be dbedient to their ſuperior 
< ſpiritual and temporal according to their duties. On their 
ſigning this declaration, the cardinal ordered them to be dis- 
charged; which ſhews how willing le was to accept of any ſhew 
= ſabmiſſion-from e and 0 _ bore 8 — 
VBOC 8 Hip ot 1 
G7 "The hdljipope ** ge an ablation to the king of France 
af his oath he had taken to obſerve a truce with- the king of 
Spain, and having even-incited him to break it, ParLte ſent over 
to the court of E d:to-join him in this war: but not being 
able to prevail, he came over 3 che beginning of this ſum- 
mer, and during fx weeks ſtay, he ade the queen his wiſe 
50 take part in his quarrel; and to declare war\againſt France; 
for which ſhe did not want many fair pretences! The pope was 
no ſooner informed of this, than he ex preſſed his rage againſt 
— as tho the cardinal could have prevent) it, with great 
indecency. This however did net content him he inſtantly 
made a decree to revoke all his legates i in the king of Spain s do- 
minions, among whom Pola was named. But KAR the 
queen s ambaſſador, informing him what a prejudice-it would be 
te their religion to recall him when things in England were yet 
in ſuch an unſettled "ſtate; in which all the cardinals acquieſced, 
the pope aſſured him, that tho he would not revoke an) part of 
his decree, yet he would give orders there ſhould be no intimation 
made of it to Polk, and that if the queen ſent to aſk his conti- 
nuance in England it ſhould be granted. -The-queen, notwith- 
ſtanding her-devotion to the ſee of Rome; yet had ſo much per- 
ſonal regard-to the cardinal, and was tender uf her preroga- 
tive, that ſhe wrote a warm letter to his holineſs on this ſubject; 
3 ſhe tells him, that bis predeceſſors out of reſpect to the 


kings of England had ann atniixed che office of legate to the ſee of 


WI) it could not be nn without great ig- 
N 2 nominy; 
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nominy ; that the parliament'would not give up the honour and 
advantage of the crown ; and if they could be wrought to a 
compliance (he would not concur with them. 


N otwithſtanding this — to the ** in favour of 
Pol x, yet his holineſs having been incenſed afreſh againſt PnILIr, 
relapſed into a new fury againſt the cardinal, and reſolved to ſa- 
crifice him to his revenge. For this purpoſe he ſent for PzvTo, 
the queen's confeſſor, to Rome; and creating him a cardinal, 
put into. his hands the decree of Pol x's revocation, and appoint- 
ed him his legate in England. At the ſame time he wrote to her 
majeſty, to give her an account of this alteration, and to require 
her to receive PzyTo as the legate of the holy ſee. But the 
queen wrote to the new legate, that if he offered to ſet foot in 
England ſhe would puniſh him with the utmoſt rigour, and call- 
ing for the bulls revoking Pol x, ſhe ordered them to be laid up 
without being opened; as had formerly been practiſed. The 
cardinal however knowing the temper and enmity of the pope, 
laid down the enſigns of 3 legatine power, and ſent OnMANE- 
ro his friend and confident to give an account of his whole be- 
haviour in England, and to clear him of the imputation of hereſy. 
The Italian conducted his negotiation with ſuch addreſs that he 
mollified the haughty pope, — PzyTo dying, and a peace being 
made foon after between his holineſs and the = 0 Pain, PoLE 
was reſtored to his former power. 


7 ho the 3 engaged in 2 war with France in order t 
revenge her huſband's quarrel, and was likely not to be free from 
one wi Scotland; on the fame account, yet her treaſure was quite 
echauſted, and it was not eaſy to find money to carry it on. Her 
cruelties towards the hereticks had ſo moved the compaſſion, 
and turned the ſpirit of the nation againſt her, that ſhe was 
afraid to call a parliament ; tho the ſtate of her affairs, and her 
want of money, made it highly neceſſary. Privy ſrals were there- 
fore iſſued to 7 number of a thouſand, at an hundred pounds a 
piece, and ſent about every where for the loan of money; but this 
cncreaſed the jealouſy of the nation more than it added to the 
queen $ treaſure. Theſe difficulties however did not deter her from 

2 freſh orders for ding thoſe Who wrote and 

heretical and ſeditious books. To add to her other troubles, 
he king ſent over intelligence, that the Fi rench intended an at- 
_—_ on Calais and offered his troops to reinforce the garriſon :. 


but either thro want of money, or that it was thought the place 
Vor. IT. 51 | ws 
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was ſecure enough in the winter, the neceſſary: ſupplies Were not 
ſent. - Nay ſome of the council ſuſpected, that this was an artifce 
of PaiLie's to get poſſeſſion of Calais; and they could not yer- 
ſuade themſelves that the French intended to beſiege it. Where. 
fore the advice was diſregarded, and not one ſtep taken towards 
its relief; tho the governour, lord WEN TwOoRTEH, was not want. 
ing in kis follicitation. | After ſuch an abominable neglect of pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of the place, the queen and her miniſtry 
were in the laſt conſternation, when the next news they heard 
was that it was actually taken. To this immediately ſucceeded, 
the loſs of Guiſnts with a garriſon of eleven hundred men under 
the lord Gray, and the caſtle of Hammes; which were the 
whole remainder of the ancient En gliſh conqueſts in France. 
The loſs of Calais made a great noiſe in Engl, The pro- 
teſtants laid hold of it to- arraign the government; ſome accuſed 
them of' treaſon, others of incapacity, and their beſt friends 
eould not acquit them of the charge of negligence. The crea- 
tures of the court were ſo confounded, that they had no other 
reſource but in the fault of the governours : and the miniſtry, to 
give a colour to that accuſation, permitted the two lords to lic 
in prifon without attempting any thing for their releaſe ; iſſuing 
out a mock citation to WEN TOR TH to anſwer the charge 2 
giving up the pn * who were otherwiſe diflatisfied with 
the conduct of affairs, took advantage from the loſs of this im- 
portant fortreſs, and ſaid, that it was a judgment on the nation 
for a contempt of the true religion, and the cruelties which had 
been exerciſed in this rei Others imputed i it to à council com- 
poſed- chiefly- of eccleſia ics who knew nothing of war, who 
had no regard to the natian's honour;” Who Had drained the trea- 
ſure by the reſtitutions ànd endowments which they Had per- 
ſuaded the queen to make, and who minded nothing but the 
ruin of her conſcientious fübjects. But the loſs of "Cala affected 
none ſo deeply as the queen herſelf; who was ſd ſenſible of the 
diſadvantage and diſg 8 of it, that it added much to her me- 
lancholy, and had a effect. The place was taken in the 
beginning of Januar — — hundred and fifty eight; * find- 
ing all che! —.— had been tried of We niche 
wdreffectual; e parſiament had been ſummoned to meet the er 
tieth of that month. When Pure heard f the loſs of Cal — 
he wrote over to che queen, to raiſe ret We wird all po 

haſte, and fend over hefore the de a could He Prepared, and 0 
wWouſcl raw but hie army to join them in the fiege. But the 
Sheen — reaſons 1 advice cold be 2 
plie 
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of the crown from the legal heir. - The — were offended 
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plied with; amongſt the reſt this was one, that they had reaſon 
to fear they had too many enemies at home, which r had not 


yet had time to reduce to order and obedience, according to 


their due F and ſo the Moray; 15 Calais was never at- 
__ 57 


The parliament v was opened on the twentieth of January; at 


the convocation of the province of Canterbury the day after. 


The abbot of Weſtminſter, and the prior of St. John of ſeru- 
ſalem, which had been n took their places in the houſe 
of. peers according to their writs : and a few hore after, the lords 
{ent a meſſage to the commons to deſire a conference about the 
defence of the kingdom. After ſeveral days debate, the com- 
mons agreed to give a ſubſidy, a fifteenth, and a tenth, and or- 
dered the ſpeaker to acquaint the queen with their reſoluj tion; 
who ſent them her hearty thanks. The eccleſiaſticks foreſeciiip 
the difficulties the queen would have in getting money of this 
parliament, and principally upon their account, the convocation, 
on their firſt meeting, immediately voted a ſubſidy of eight 
killings in the pound to be paid in four years.” The 1 
being agreed to in the houſe of commons, as I have ſaid,” the 
courtiers propoſed the plan of an act for confirming all the queen's 
letters patents; intending ing probably no more, than that ſhe ſhould 
have the power of foun religious houſes at her pleaſure : 
but this not being ſo eagle; one of 'the members oppoſed it 
reſolutely, and — that a power ſo unlimited might put the 
kingdom in danger, and give the queen a capaci ty of diſpoſing 


at this inſinuation; and in order to pay their compliments to the 
queen, and at the ſame time to ſhew chat they had an averſion 
to the thought of ſetting aide the prineeſs ELIZABETH, they 
voted the member guilty of irreverence to her majeſty, and or- 
dered him into the cuſtody of the ſerfeant at arms, till he had 
made his ſubmiſſion, and had the queen's forgiveneſs. Nothing 
lurther conſiderable was tranſacted in cis ſeſſion; and on the 
ſeventh of March the parliament was prorogued till the fifth day 
of November. Let us nom return to the convocation. Box NER, 
c the cardinal's propoſed ſome heads of reſorma- 
tion to both the houſes: but it does net appear, that the biſhops 
ſhewed an inclination to entertain Pol x's project 
of — abuſes, ad the mer houſe defiret leave to offer 
their — A complaint having then been made, chat 


chere was a great want of prieſts © ſerve the ours, it a 
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ed, that no prieſts ſhould be taken to ſerve in the wars ; that the 
biſhops might unite ſmall benefices to be ſerved by turns; tha 
the pariſhioners of chapels of eaſe might be obliged to come tg 
their pariſh church till curates could be provided; and that bi- 
ſhops might be authorized by the pope to ordain out of the ſeq. 
ſons for conferring orders. The motion being agreed to, the 
convocation was prorogued to the November following, 


The loſs of Culaie and the mecting of the parliament, had 
given ſome little reſpite to the proteſtants ; but in the end of 
March. the perſecution was renewed with greater fury than exer, 
The queen herſelf went an amazing length in a proclamation on 
the ſixth of June; in which it was ordered, that whoſoever 
had any books of hereſy, treaſon, and ſedition, and did not pre- 
ſently burn them without reading, or ſhewing them to any 
other perſon, ſhould be efteemed rebels; and without any further 
delay be executed. by the martial law. Nay to ſhew that her aim 
was not to convert, but to deſtroy the proteſtants, ſoul and body, 
if it was poſſible, to ſuch a pitch of outragious cruelty had her 
bigotry and ill humour carried her, that a proclamation was iſſued, 
forbidding any man to pray for hereticks at the ſtake, to ſpeak 
to them, or even to fay ſo much as Gop help them.” Whilſt 
theſe tragedies were acting in different parts of the kingdom, the 
queen, who was deeply affected with the loſs of Calais, making 
an unſucceſsful effort of revenge on the coaſt of France with a 
numerous fleet, and being ſenſible that the war would be per- 
nicious to her, came eaſily into a propoſal of a treaty for a ge- 
neral peace at Cambray in the October following. On the fifth 
day of November, the parliament met according to the proroga- 
— On the ſeventh, le ſent for the ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, and ordered, him to lay open the ill condition which 
the affairs of the nation were then in: and tho a treaty of peace 
was then negotiating at Cambray, yet it was neceſſary to put the 
kingdom in a poſture of defence, in caſe the treaty Would come 
to nothing. But the commons were now ſo much diſſatisfied 
with the counſels of her miniſters, and ſo little inclined to grant 
her re queſt, that ſhe was obliged to ſend her chancellor and eleven 
other — to that houſe, to open the bad ſtate things were in, 
under the apprehenſion of an invaſion from France and Scot- 
land, and to pray them to haſten the neceſſary fupplies: but tho 
the commons entered on the conſideration of | this extraordinary 
meſſage, as ſoon as the lords withdrew, and continued to deli- 


berate upon it for two days after, yet they could not come to 
any 
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any reſolution. The queen had for a great while deelined ſen- 
Gbly in her health: her natural melancholy and ſourneſs had been 
much heightened by the mortifications which ſhe had u 

in the two preceding reigns: and having committed herſelf to 


the cite of women during her fancied pregnancy who had only 


flattered her, ſhe had neglected to prevent the conſequences of 
that accident, which had an ill effect upon her. The ſhame and 
grief of the diſappointment, the deſpair. of iſſue after that, and 
the plain neglect and diſguſt of the king her huſband, all con- 
curted to irptove the diſorder both of her mind and body, and 
brought her into a my and languiſhing-ſtate of health, which 


turned to a drop The loſs of Calais, and the other ill ſucceſſes 


of this year, with a conſtitution thus broken, the mind 
pathized with the body, and it was viſible to every body that 
had not long to five. In this condition, her chief uneaſineſs 
was the ſame with that of her brother EDw Aub; when he found 
his end 
in which ſhe tad raiſed with Io much care would infal- 
kbly be ovetturned. The biſhops knew this as well as any body. 
They knew' that Etxzazzra, how much ſoever ſhe had concealed 
i, was a proteftant in her heart, and was obliged to be ſo in de- 
ſence of Her owa legltimation. Many of them therefore were 
ly inlimuating to the queen the danger of letting the 
{ live: and GaR DNR often exclaimed without any reſerve; 
that h were lopping off che branches, which ſignified nothing, 
— 4 the — — tree was ſuffered to ſtand. The queen 
tothe laſt d ; and it pave her no remorſe to ſ 

— W When bee eat via pretence. Wiel 
ſhe would not have ſpared a ſiſter, whom ſhe 
looked on as a baſtard; and an heretick, if the of 
Gob had not iniffiediately been her defence. For in a time when 
the ſpirit of p REES run fo high, that the ears and hearts 
of men were ſhut agalfiſt the voice of reaſon, juſtice and humanity, 
bv what other cauſe was the preſervation of this princeſs owing, 
whorh ſo many reafotis demanded as a facrifice to popery; than 
the patkieulat protection of the Gov of heaven? Whenthe « 

fie dl bd, the carnal ly on hi; un -of 
the quteri's feebvery, 'as well as his own, he ſent a letter by his 


chupten to the he prin, to aſſure her that he had acted 


apart her, and t part of the unacceptable uſage ſhe had 
met with wits 'bWi 


30. of his lie; for in three days after! he was e ee 
world, firing the queen but a few hours 
Vor. II. | " - In 


approaching ; that after her death, the whole ſtructure 


1 advice. This was probably the laft 
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Im this critical time, and in the fifty ninth year of his age, 
died the great cardinal Pol x, of the blood royal of England, 
legate to the pope, and archbiſhop of Canterbury; a modeſt, 
humble, good natured and learned man. The diviſions among 
proteſtants and their want of diſcipline, their diſregard of the 
ſacred order, and their ſeizing the church revenues, together 
with the prejudices of education, inclined him to think that re- 
gion was not well ſupported without a power equal to that of a 
pope. But he was plainly governed by motives of conſcience. 
Had intereſt or ambition ſwayed him, he would have complied 
with HEN RVS meaſures, and then would probably have flood 
foremoſt in that prince's favour: neither would he have declined 
the holy chair, when it was offered him, if wealth and greatneſs 
had been his object. His whole conduct was exemplary in all 
reſpects: and had he lived under a pope of leſs haughtineſs, and 
a queen of leſs cruelty, his meaſures might have been fatal to the 
reformed religion. The great pattern of diſintereſtedneſs, regu- 
larity, and application which he ſhewed himſelf; his care to re- 
form the manners of the clergy, and the abuſes which their ſloth 
and negligence had introduced; and the candid and gentle treat- 
ment with which he deſired the proteſtants might be uſed, in 
all appearance would have been much mote fatal to the progrek 
of the reformation, than the indulgence of the biſhops to the 
vices of their own party, and the inhuman ſeverities exerciſed on 
the other. His oppoſition to the methods of ſword and fre 
gave his enemies room to ſuſpect him of leaning a little towards 
the hereticks; wherefore he was never taken, or at leaſt never 
heard, in their councils about religion. But they did not un- 
derſtand him. The ſweetneſs of his temper, and the ſolidity of 
his judgment, both concurred in engaging him againſt cruelty 
and violence: but he had an invincible attachment to the ſee of 
Rome, to a degree of ſuperſtition, and thought it impoſſible to 
maintain the order and the unity of the church without it. He 
was very inconſiſtent in one particular, which was, that at the 
ſame time he was exclaiming againſt the perſecution of the re- 
formed, and would not himſelf take any part in that ſlaughtter, 
he was giving commiſſions to others to proceed in it, and returned 
a certificate into the court of chancery, of ſeveral who had been 
convicted of hereſy before the commiſſaries of his appointing: 

But however upon the whole, it may be ſaid | of. cardinal Fous, 
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what biſhop Bux xRT ſays of him, that he was a man of as great 
probity and virtue as moſt of the age, if not as all of that churc), 


8 . | 1 We 


in which he lived. 
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a 225 = a grief 75 DS for = accidents "which have — 
mentioned, on the ſeventeenth. of Noyember gave up, her life i in 
the forty third year of her age, after a ſhort, inglorious, ſangui- 
nary reign, of about five years and a half. I he natural temper 
of May, was ſour, Wadi melancholy, fierce, obſtinate, 
and cruel; a temper excellently fitted to her religion; which in 
return made her religion ſo — to her, te; the queen ſo 
t a bigot. Little more than this need be aid; to account 
for her delivering herſelf fo totally up to her confeſſor, for her 
inexorable hatred to thoſe, ſhe eſteemed hereticks, and for;the 
deluge, c of blood which ſhe ſhed, among, her ſubjects. Her edu- 
cation under her mother had been very ſtrict, — ſhe: allowed 
herſelf both before, and after her advancement, in, few. of the 
diverſions with which coutts, abound. she Mas very conſtant. 4 
her, devotions, and, ſermed.to, take, delight in little ele, It i 
certain: that ſhe con erned herſelf with no other public; affairs than 
what related to hereſy and the, church, She had: deep, reſents 
ments of ber own ill uſage im her father's and 4 reigns, 
and her piety did not at all ſtand in the way of her revenge; but 
ſhe thought ſhe concealed it All, and it is not impoſſible might 
coyer it over from herſelf, by a laudabie zeal; againſt hereſy, 
But if revenge had not been; ſometimes; at the bottom, why was 
Cranes: burnt after he had abjured hereſy.?. His recantation had 
brought him within the mercy. = the law: and to condemn a 
catholic to the flames, and burn a man for hereſy whom they 
own is not an heretick, is A myſtery. to be cleared no other way, 
than that the queen was determined to have his lie as a facrifice 
to her revenge; tho ſhe owed her own life at that time to Cran- 
MER. In ſhort the natural cruelty of queen Maxv's temper was 
a reproach to the tenderneſs of her ſex, for which all her virtues 
could not attone. In every thing but the gentle meaſures which 
he adviſed, ſhe ſubmitted implicitely to cardinal PoE; and 
this is enou gh to convince us, that all the perſecutions carried on 
againſt her proteſtant ſubjects, flowed from her own inward, 
mercileſs, and blood thirſty temper. The death of this queen 
came critically to blaſt the deſign that had been laid, in France 
and Spain, as well as England, of extirpating hereſy when the 
peace was finiſhed which was then negotiating ; and it ought to 
make us ſenſible, of what importance the religion of our princes 
is, to the peace, and welfare, and happineſs of the people. For 
at the time when the enemies of the reformation imagined it was 
on 
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on the point of. being rooted out, it pleaſed Gop by x 

this great inſtrument of miſchief, and by raiſing up 
queen, not only to revive it here with great 
but to guard and protect ĩt in other countries. 
of Gop was againſt Mazy and her povernincitt — 
was lamented by none but her popiſh clergy. Her reign” was in 
every reſpect calamitous to the nation, in which nothing ws 


attended to but cruelty and ſuperſtition; and, to uſe the word 
iy t to be nn _— 


of an hiſtorian'of chat time, © ough 
aq © poſterity in characters of blood?” 2 


Thus ate we now bote to an end of "my hateful and 
rious reign ; in which; at the loweſt computation, two ele 
and eighty four were offered up at the ſtake, on account of thei 
conſcience only; But in a book corrected, if not written, by 
lord BURLE IH and publiſhed in the fi : reign, it is faid 
that above four hundred were exceuted in public, beſides thoſe 
tmürdered ſecretly in the priſons. "Great — were likewiſe 
vexed with long and grievous confinement; who tho they re- 
deemed their lives by te meing their conſeiences, or rather by 
giving them the lye, yet this being forced from them by the fean 

of ſuch helliſh torments, as it begot an inward perturbation for 
wi lo of their integrity, fo it created the higheſt verſion 


in their hearts for thoſe who had driven theth to ſuch exttemitics | 
g me to | 


F eanndt cloſe the account of this perſecution: which þ 
the eonelufion of this book, without deſiring the reader to reflect, 
how much the remembrance of thoſe dreadful times, ſhould fil 


us with for the liberties that we now etyjoy, under & 
prince who makes it his cate to p the bleflings of the re 
formation i in their fal extetit 7 
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BOOK XII. 


4 \ HE parliament being ſitting at the time of queen Mary's 
death, the chancellor went to the houſe of lords in a few 
hours after - ſhe died, and imparting the melancholy news to 
them, who were almoſt all of the old religion, an univerſal ſi- 
lence for ſome little time enſued. But they ſoon recolle&ted 
themſelves, and ſent for the houſe of commons, to. whom the 
lord chancellor made a ſhort ſpeech on the mournful occaſion : 
he told them that the lords intended to proclaim the princeſs 
EL1ZABETH, the next heir to the crown, who had an indiſputa- 
ble title, in which reſolution he hoped they would concur. This 
was anſwered with many loud and repeated cries, Gon fave 
© queen EL1ZABETH, long and happily may ſhe reign.” The 
iT ce being then declared to be diſſolved by the death of 
Mary, the lords proceeded to the proclamation of the new 
queen with the uſual forms. The joy at her acceſſion, among 
all ranks of people, except the popiſh clergy, is inexpreſſible. 
The queen was then at Hatfield ; and on her coming to London 
the day after ſhe had the news of her fiſter's death and her own 
proclamation, ſhe was met at Highgate by the council, and by 
all the biſhops. She gave a civil reception, and her hand to 
kiſs, to every one of them, except Bonnzz, whom ſhe looked 
upon as defiled with ſo much blood, as to make ſuch a civili 
from her indecent. The people in the city received her with all 
the joy that thoſe delivered from the terror of fire and ſlavery could 
expreſs : and ſhe returned their acclamations with an affability 
n „ which 
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which they had never ſeen from a crowned head before. The 
firſt thing ſhe did after the uſual compliments were over, was to 
ſend meſſengers to all the princes of Chriſtendom, in order to 
notify her acceſſion to the crown of England. But ſhe wrote 
herſelf to king Pxitie to whom ſhe thought ſhe was much ob- 
liged for his good offices with the queen her ſiſter, 'and made him 
large acknowledgments of her gratitude. She ſent to KA 
the Engliſh reſident at Rome, as ſhe did to her other miniſtem, 
to acquaint the pope with the late change 3 not without expreſ- 
ſing an inclination to be upon terms of friendſhip with his holi- 
neſs. But the pope in his wonted ſtile, declared that England 
was a fee of the holy ſee; and that it was a preſumption in 
ELIZABETH, who was illegitimate, to think of taking the crown 
without his conſent : nevertheleſs if ſhe would renounce her 
pretenſions, and refer herſelf wholly to his clemency, he would 
ſhew a fatherly affection to her, and do every thing for her that 
could conſiſt with the dignity of the papacy. When the queen 
was informed of the manner in which his holineſs had treated the 
civil meſſage which ſhe ſent him, ſhe immediately revoked the 
powers that ſhe had given KaRNR, and recalled him home. 
Having no further buſineſs to relate at Rome in the hiſtory of this 
reign, I have anticipated the order of time for giving the reader 
the pope's reply, and the queen's meaſures upon it, that [ 
might make an end of this ſhort negotiation with the holy ſe 
at once. 


The foreign buſineſs being thus diſpatched for the preſent, the 
next thing which employed her majeſty's care was to form her 
privy council: and to thirteen of thoſe employed in the late reign, 
all zealous catholicks, ſhe added eight others of the reformed 
religion; that neither party might def pair of her favour, and 
that ſhe might hold the balance in her own hand. Out of ſome 
of the latter however, the chief of whom were SIR WILL. Cecil, 
and Six Nich. Bacon, ſhe ſelected a fort of cabinet council, 
with whom ſhe ſecretly concerted meaſures for retrieving the re- 
formation : but in this they proceeded with great caution, for 
fear of raiſing diſturbances in her infant government. The queen 
made no difficulty nevertheleſs, to give orders, that all who were 
confined in priſon on account of religion ſhould be. ſet at liberty: 
Upon which, a pleaſant man that frequented the court petitions 
her majeſty, that the four evangeliſts which were ſtill ſhut up i 

Latin, ſhould be ſet free in Engliſh ; to which the queen replied 
with the ſame humour, that ſhe would talk with them firſt " 
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ſelf, and ſee whether they defired the enlargement which he had 


recommended. It muſt be owned that no prince eyer came to 
the throne in a more clouded ſtate of affairs than ELIZABETH did; 
the nation being then engaged in a war with France and Scotland, 
and the queen having no ally but PuIIIrT; who, the moment he 
faw the changes which ſhe intended to make in religion, would 
infallibly turniagainſt her. As ſoon as this monarch received the 
news of his wife's death, and the queen's acceſſion, he ſent his 
compliments of con gratulation, and a ſecret propoſal of marriage 
with the queen; for which he would procure a diſpenſation from 
Rome. Her majeſty had owned the obligations which ſhe had 
to Pull ir, but ſhe had no inclinations to have a partner on the 
throne 3 and one eſpecially who had already made himſelf obnox- 
ious to her people, whoſe affections ſhe was determined at all 
events to ſecure. Beſides, if it was lawful for a man to marr 
two ſiſters, it was equally ſo for a woman to marry two brothers; 
which would make her father's marriage with CATHARINE valid, 
and render the queen herſelf illegitimate ; neither would the pope's 
diſpenſation at all mend the matter. Tho the queen was there- 
fore determined from inclination, intereſt, 'and opinion, to reject 
this propoſal from the king of Spain, yet ſhe had too much occa- 
ſion for his friendſhip, juſt at that time, to give him the leaſt 
occaſion of complaint; or however, till the treaty of peace at 
Cambray was concluded. She did not therefore entirely undeceive 
him in his hopes of marrying her ; tho ſhe was reſolved within 
herſelf that ſhe would never accept him for a husband. As ſoon 
as the news of queen Max's death had got abroad, the exiles for 
religion returned home; and thoſe who had hid themſelves in 
the houſes of their friends began to appear : but the public reli gion 
continued for a time in the ſame condition in which the late queen 
had left it. The papiſts whom EIzABETH found in the mini- 
ſtry, poſſeſſed her with fears of rebellions at home, and wars 
abroad, if ſhe ſhould make any change in religion: and thoſe 
whom ſhe had joined with the papiſts in her council and whom 
ſhe chiefly relied on, ſuch as Czcii, and Bacon, had been uſed 
ſo much to comply in matters of religion, that they were eaſily 
brought to bear what they did not approve, and apprehended 
great danger in being too quick in making alterations. 


Tho the queen had been bred up from her infancy with an 
hatred to the papacy, and her title to the crown was founded on 
a marriage made in defiance of the pope, yet her firſt impreſſions 
in her father's reign were in favour of ſuch old religious rites as he 


5 had 
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had till retained ; and ſhe naturally inclined to ſtate and Magni. 
ficence in her devotions as well as in her court. She thought that 
in her brother's reign religion was ſtripped too much of external 
ornaments, and that the doctrines were many of them too much 
confined : it was her intention, that images ſhould be till pre. 
ſerved in churches, and that the ſacrament ſhould be explained 
in ſuch general terms, as that thoſe who beliewsd the corpora! 
preſence might not be driven away from the. church by too nice 
an explanation of it. She had an objection to the title of Supreme 
head, which ſhe thought imported too great a power, and came 
too near that authority which CazisT had only over his church. 
Her principal deſire was to find out ſuch a temper in making thi 
changes which were neceſſary, as might, if poſſible, include al 
her ſubjects, or at leaſt breed but little diviſion and animoſity ; 
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And as in the alterations formerly made, particularly in renounc- 
ing the papacy, and laying aſide ſome of the old ceremonies, the 2 
whole clergy had concurred, ſhe apprehended it beſt to follow 2 
theſe alterations by {low and eaſy ſteps. The queen having com- h. 
municated her private thoughts to the cabinet council, a long 2 
conſultation was held about the meaſures proper for her ma- * 


jeſty to purſue; the reſult of which was to this effect. In the 
firſt place it ſeemed neceſſary, before any thing ſhould be a. 
tempted, that the queen ſhould call a parliament, in order to 
diſcover the affections of the people. In the mean time, it would 
be proper to conclude a peace with France and Scotland as faſt as 
poſſible, that ſhe might have no foreign enemies beſides the pope, 
whbſe practiſes and malediction were not much to be feared. 
The quiet of the nation being thus ſecured from abroad, it would 
behove her majeſty next to prevent any diſturbances within the 
kingdom. The natural way to effect this, was to turn out all 
thoſe who had any ſhare in the adminiſtration in the former reign, 
who were of the old religion, and to leſſen their credit among the 
people by expoſing their miſconduct ; to bring the clergy under 
a premunire, and keep them under it, till they had renounced 
the pope, and conſented to the alterations that were to be made; 
to review the commiſſions of the militia, and the peace, truſting 
only ſuch in them as were known to be well affected to the queen, 
and the reformation ; and to take particular care of the ſchools 
and univerſities, that the riſing generation might be well princi- 
pled in religion. But in order to eſtabliſh the form of worſtup once 
for all, and that changes might not be made too often, it wa- 
expedient that the ſervice book of king Epwazp ſhould be reviſed 
by a committee of their beſt divines ; and in the interim, her _ 
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jeſty might give ſome. hopes of a reformation, by allowing the 
communion in both kinds, and ſome other liberties. Theſe were 
the meaſures propoſed and agreed to in the cabinet council, with 
which the queen ſhould begin her reign ; in order to ſecure the 
kingdom from foreign and domeſtic troubles. Daft ee 
But before her majeſty had time to take theſe meaſures; ſome 
of the exiles who had fled abroad for ſhelter from the perſecution, 
and were returned on the queen's acceſſion, relying upor her ins 
clinations to the reformed religion, began in many places to pull 
down images, to affront the prieſts, and to uſe the ſervice book 
of king EpwasD without authority. In order therefore to make 
ſome diſcovery. of her intentions, the queen upon this gave order 
by a proclamation, that the epiſtles and goſpels, the lord's prayer, 
the creed, the ten commandments, and the litany, might be uſed 
in Engliſh. By another proclamation, ſhe forbid all innovations; 
and preaching without a licence under the great ſeal; requiring 
all her ſubjects to uſe no other forms of worſhip than thoſe ſhe 
had in her chapel, till it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed 75 the 
parliament. Her majeſty had at this time given the great ſeal to 
Sis Nich. Bacon, as lord keeper only, but with the full power 
of chancellor; and the new writs to ſummon a parliament were 
iſſued out by him. The funeral rites having been performed at 
Weſtminſter for queen Maxy, great preparations were made for 
the coronation of her preſent majeſty. But here was a great dif- 
ficulty to be got over. There were but three of the reformed bi- 
ſhops living at this time, BaxLow, Scory, and CoverDaLls; the 
former had reſigned, and the proceſs, by which the two others 
had been deprived, not being reverſed, their character might be 
queſtioned : and yet all the other biſhops, apprehending ſhe in- 
tended to bring religion back to the ſtate in which Epwaxo left 
it, refuſed-to crown her. At laſt the court prevailed on OcLz- 
THORP, biſhop of Carliſle, to perform the ceremony, according 
to ancient cuſtom directed by the Roman pontifical. Several of 
the biſhops had died juſt before, in a ſhort time after the 
death of Mary ; and moſt of thoſe who were now alive had com- 
plied ſo often with the changes in the three preceding reigns, that 
they were at length aſhamed of turning any more. Great con- 
ſultations were therefore held in the cabinet council, to procure 
proper men for filling the ſix ſees which were vacant by death, 
and the reſt that might be vacant if the biſhops ſhould continue 
intractable. This was a matter of the firſt importance in EL Iz a- 
BETH'S government, as things were circumſtanced at that time. 
Vor, II. 5 M 8 Dx, 
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Ds. Pax ER, who had been chaplain to the queen's mother, and 
had the care of the firſt inſtruction of the queen herſelf was 
thought of by the lord keeper, for the ſee of Canterbury; and 
he was much approved of by her majeſty, and 81 Wir. Czcn, 
now made one of the ſecretaries of ſtate. But PaRRER Was , 
modeſt diffident man, much diſabled by ſickneſs, and a lover of 
privacy, and therefore declined a public ſtation. He aſſured the 
lord keeper, that a prebend of twenty nobles a year would be 
much more acceptable to him than an employment of two hun- 
dred pounds. In ſhort he was forced, literally ſpeaking, into 
the ſee of Canterbury; and it was not till the Auguſt after, that 
he would ſubmit to the ſollicitations of his friends, or the queen's 
command. 


On the twenty fifth of January fifteen hundred and fifty nine, 
the parliament was opened with a long ſpeech by the lord keeper ; 
in which he laid before them the diſtracted ſtate of the nation, 
as well in matters of religion, as in the other miſeries which the 
late adminiſtration had brought upon them. As to religion, 
which the queen, he ſaid, deſired their immediate application to, 
it would be very proper they ſhould examine it without heat, 
partiality, or reproach ; avoiding the extremes of idolatry and 
ſuperſtition on the one hand, and indifference, inattention, and 
irreligion on the other. He exhorted them by the confidertion 
of their duty to Gop and the queen, of their love to their coun- 
try and themſelves, to eſtabliſh that, which ſhould be thought 
' moſt ſerviceable, upon a cool examination, to promote the hon- 
our of Gop, the ſettlement of his church, and the repoſe and 
harmony of the kingdom. When he came to the ſtate of the 
nation, he aggravated the loſs of Calais, with many ſevere re- 
flexions on the former miniſtry, and ſpoke of it as a thing which 
they could not hope to recover. He made an high panegyrick 
on the reigning queen; aſſuring the two houſes, that there was 
nothing ſhe would endeavour after more effeQually, than ad- 
vancing their proſperity, and preſerving the affections of all her 
people. In the concluſion, he laid before them the expences 
which the government muſt be ſubject to, and the queen's neceſ- 
ſities: but he had her orders to defire no other ſupply, than what 
they ſhould offer voluntarily themſelves. The court had taken 


ſuch meaſures about elections to this parliament as ſeldom fail of 


fucceſs: the magiſtrates were changed almoſt every where; and 
the people, who were diſguſted with the late cruelties, were en- 
couraged to exert themſelves in favour of ſuch repreſentatives, 
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as were known to be well affected to the reformed religion. The 
majority of the houſe therefore was evidently on the ſide of the 
court; and in order to give ſome little ſtrength to the proteſtant 
peers, the queen had juſt reſtored the marquis of NonrHAo ro 
to his honours, of which he was deprived in the late reign, 
created the eldeſt ſon of the late duke of Sourrstr earl of Hert- 
ford, and the fecond ſon of the duke of NoxrolR viſcount Bin- 
don; and advanced her couſin Carew, and Or. Sr. Jonn, to 
the dignity of barons, ee e LE 


The firſt bill which was brought into the houſe of lords, in 
order to try how they ſtood affected to the reformation, was a 
bill to reſtore the firſt fruits, and tenths, and impropriations, to 
the crown; and it had all the ſucceſs that the queen could wiſh. 
For it paſſed in four days, and was protefted againſt only by the 
archbiſhop of Lokk, and eight other biſhops, without their 
being joined by any of the temporal lords: tho the temporal 
lords, except the new ones juſt created, were the very ſame 
which had paſſed the act, for returning theſe emoluments to the 
church, but abbut two years before. The houſe of commons 
paſſed it without the leaſt hefitation : and conſidering the many 
miſeries which tht unhappy marriage of the late queen had in- 
volved them in, _ ſent an addreſs to her majeſty, in which 
having aſſured her of the affections of the whole nation, they 
beſought her to chooſe ſuch an huſband as might not only make 
herſelf and her r happy, but by the bleſſing of Gop might 
bring ſuch iſſue as ſhould reign after her death, which they pray- 
ed might be very late. Te this her majeſty atifivered, that ſhe 
looked on this addrefs, as an expreſſion of their affection and 
reſpect, ſince they had neither confined her to time or place: 
but as ſhe had declined ſome honourable propofitions of mar- 
riage in her brother's time, and had not been induced to accept 
any when ſhe was utidet fears of death thro the diſpleaſure of 
her faſter, fo ſhe had no diſſatisfaction with her preſent ſtate. 
She aſſured them however if ever ſhe martied, ſhe would make 
ſuch a choice as fhould be to the fatisfaction of her people. They 
would not want a ſueceſſor when ſhe died, and for her own part 
ſhe ſhould be well contented, that the matble ſhould tell poſ- 
terity, © here lies a queen that feigned fo long, and lived, and 
died a virgin. But as they did not take the queen at her 
word, the two houſes had a conference in à few days after, to 
conſider what ſhould be the authority of the perfon whom , the. 
queen ſhould marry. Her majeſty being informed of this, ſent - 
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2 meſſage to deſire, that they would apply themſelves to other 
things which were more preſſing. The lords had it under con- 
ſideration, whether, as the late queen had procured a repea] of 


her mother's divorce, and of the acts which declared the queen 
herſelf to be illegitimate, the ſame method ſhould not now be 
taken, as ELIZABETH was exactly in the ſame predicament. gut 
the lord keeper ſuggeſting, that the crown purged all defeds 
that the looking back upon thoſe tranſactions would bring a re- 
proach at leaſt upon her father, whoſe honour ſhe. ought to be 
tender of tho her ſiſter was not, and in the end perhaps might 
rather prejudice than advance her title, adviſed an act in general 
words only aſſerting the lawfulneſs of her deſcent; ' and her 
undoubted right to the crown. This advice was complied with; 
and an act for recognizing the queen's title to the crown, and 
another for reſtoring her in blood to her mother, paſſed both 
houſes without delay. fy has 1 1» 6 2 
The buſineſs of religion, which was the next thing attended 
to, was, for very obvious reaſons, began in the houſe of com- 
mons : where by ſeveral acts which paſſed in this ſeſſion, the 
public worſhip was to be performed in the - vulgar. tongue; the 
queen was reſtored to her right of ſupremacy over the eccleſiaſii- 
cal ſtate, and all foreign power repugnant to it was aboliſhed; 
the acts made in the reign of ED WAR relating to religion wee 
all confirmed and renewed; the queen was reſtored to her night 
of nominating to biſhopricks, by the old way of conge d elire, 
and empowered to put the exerciſe of her ſupremacy into what 
hands ſhe pleaſed; the uniformity of the public worſhip was 
eſtabliſned upon the plan of king EpwaRp's ſervice book, re- 
viewed, and altered by the learned divines who had been nomi- 
nated by the queen and her cabinet council, already mentioned; 
the queen was empowered to reſerve ſome lands belonging to bi- 
ſhopricks as they became void, and to give in exchange impro- 
priated tithes according to the value; the religious houſes, found- 
ed by queen Maxv, were ſuppreſſed, and reunited to the crown; 
the. deprivation of the popiſh biſhops in the reign of EDWaR⁰ 
was declared valid in law, and all the leaſes made by their ſuc- 
ceſſors to be legal: thus in ſhort, in this one ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, religion was brought back again to the ſtate it was in at 
the death of EDwaRD. In the act relating to the ſupremacy, it 
was declared, that the authority of viſiting, correcting, and re- 
forming all things in the church, was to be for ever annexed to 
the crown; which the queen, and her ſucceſſors, might by her 
a. ans 3. * 
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letters. patents depute to any perſons to. exerciſe in her name. 
This power gave riſe to what was afterwards. called the High 
« Commiſſion court,” who had the ſame juriſdiction. which had 
been committed ſingly to CromwsLL with the title of lord 
vice-gerent in all affairs eccleſiaſtical ; and how much this 
power was abuſed in this, and the two ſucceeding reigns, will 
appear in the ſequel of this work. The queen having a ſcru- 
ple about the title of ſupreme head, it was t to that 
of ſupreme governour; and to this title, all biſhops, and 
perſons in public employments, civil or © eccleſiaſtical, were 
obliged to ſwear, under the penalty of forfeiting, their. office in 
church or ſtate, and of being incapable to bold any other em- 
ployment during their lives: to this a clauſe was added, making 


all attempts in writing, printing, teaching, and preaching, to 
defend the authority of any foreign power over theſe realms, for 


the firſt offence to be the forſeiture of goods and eccleſiaſtical 
preferments, or impriſonment for a year if there were no goods 
worth twenty jm 3: for the ſecond offence, to incur the 
nalties of a premunire; and the third offence to be high tre 2 
In the clauſe Se bene . 28 power, of aſſigning her 
juriſdiction over the church to any perſons whom ſhe pleaſed, 
there was a proviſo, that ſuch perſons ſhould judge nothing to be 
hereſy, but Sos had been already ſo determined by the autho- 
rity: of ſcripture, by the four Arlt general — or by any 
other general council, in which ſuch doctrines were declared to. 
be 1 by the plain and expreſs. words of ſcripture: all other, 
points, not ſo decided, were to be judged by the parliament 
with. .the aſſent of. the. clergy. H ene Some of the Pre- 
lates. ſpoke, againſt this bill. in all its parts; but it was carried by, 
a great majority, and diſſented. to only by two temporal lords, 
the archbiſhop of Nonk who was the chick ſpeaker, and eight 
other biſhops. T he parliament having paſſed the ſeveral acts above 
mentioned, and given two ſubſidjes to the queen, were diſſolved on 
he; tenth of May. 5 We alen now to the Aa ID 


f The nen had ſent out her writs as uſüal, and the 8 J 
Jon meeting the day after the, parliament, Bonn, as comm. 
" nen and chapter of Canterbury, who had the juriſdiction 
t doring the vacancy; of the ſee, ordered a mak of the holy. ghoſt, 
: and then opened the meeting qvith a ſhort diſeourſe. The arch- 
5 e n who had, been complained... 'P LP 155 
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oppoſition to what the queen was then intending to do, her 
majeſty ſent, and required them, under the pains of a ptemu- 
nire, to make no canons. But as the act of the clergy's fub- 
miſhon to HENRY and his ſucceſſors had been repealed in the 
firſt year of the reign of Max, fo the convocation might have 
acted by their own authority, without any licence from the queen, 


or incurring the premunire with which ſhe threatened then. 
But either thro fear or deſpair of doing their cauſe any good, the 


biſhops fate inactive; and the lower houſe contented themſelyes 


with a declaration of their judgment 'on the corporal preſence in 


the facrament, of the propitiatory ſacrifice in the maſs for the 
dead and living, and of the excluſion of the laity from all power 
in the church whatever. After theſe few articles had been ſent 
to the univerſities, and, except the laſt, ſubſcribed there by a 
great majority, they were recommended to the upper houſe, and 
preſented by Boxnzs' to the lord keeper. This was the whole 
buſineſs tranſacted iti this firſt convocation of queen ELIZAETn, 
who prorogued them from time to time till they were diſſalyed. 
The queen and her miniſters, it ſceins, had now determined to 
have a public diſputation before both houſes of parliament, by 
nine eccleſiaſticks on each fide; cont thoſe points which 
were moſt likely to be objected to, when the bill of uniformity 
ſhould be beengte into the Houſe of commons. HAT, the 


archbiſhop of Voxk, was ſtill retained in the council; and when 


this conference was propoſed to him, after ſome communication 
with his brethren,” he accepted it, tho not without ſome feluc- 
tance. The points to be qiſputed were theſe three; whether it 
is not int d the word of Gop and the cuſtom of the ancient 
church, to uſe a tongue unknown to the people in common 


prayer and the ſacranlents; whether every church hath not au- 


thority to a appoint, to- change; and to take away ceremonies, and 
ecclefiaſtical rites ſo the ſame were done to edification; whe- 
ther it cbuld be pfoved by the word of Gon that there was' 
propitidtory' facrifice in the maſs for the dead and living. be 
terms of the diſpute, as they were ſettled in council, and ac- 
cepted by the parties, "were, that the biſhops and their friends, 
as being attually in office, ſhould open the debate, Which Thould 
be all in wri „by reading thi ir papers on” "the fiſt ili 
and then che hics Fr divines” ſhould read theits: "th papets 
were then to be tiutually exchanged chat they might be tecipro⸗- 
— 5 anſyered; "4 thus it as to be onde till the chre 
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had diſgraced the public diſputes i inthe late reign,” tlie Hrſt riet 
ing was appointed by the queen's order, on the 5 of March, _ 
Weſtminſter IP” 150 Sk 51 831815 
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of Winchefter, inſtead of reading their paper. on the firſt qu 
tion, pretended it was not ready, {$77 that oe © had miſtaken the 
directions that the diſpute was to be managed in written auc 
ments. The ſecret of this was, the "biſhops s in their ptiva a 
meetings had agreed to read their paper but 155 to give a cp. £1 
it: they thought it not decent to refuſe A public account of þ | 


doctrine, but 11 would not enter into fe te with hereticks 


on bebe Feet to the terms 1 on. But Witt, che bie wo 
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or departing from 


ſhould deliver . ſenſe ip 102 FE dee ths it Was riot 
enough digeſted to be put in writing. his bal aſſented Fe 
Ie 


the dean diſcharged his commiſſion ng vehemelit contortio 
of body, and much ſcorn and re roach on, the reforimers; *x pr 
tending to ſpeak off Hand, but | reading moſt of Eis ar e 
and authority out of à paper. When he had finiſhed his pee 
HoxxE the late dean of Hurham, Who Was appointed. 975 "th 
other ſide, red gravely ant in a modeſt manner the? : Paper whil ich 
had been prepared on Tm Hirſt c queſtion; which le afte erwards 15 
to the lord keepe r, fl gned with! all their hands,” 05 be deliveret 
to the biſhops den "ſhould beine! bim theirs. „Abus, cnded 
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them as the ſentiments of the party: but this appearing ver very 
diſingenuous, and contrary to what they had themſelyves de- 
clared, the audience required them to go on to the ſecond queſ. 
tion, according to the order of the diſpute. The biſhops then 
inſiſted, that the other fide ſhould read their paper firſt, appr. 
hending it was an advantage to the fide which was heard laſt: 

but the lord keeper adhering to the terms of the agreement, that 
they as biſhops actually in office ſhould deliver their 4 on 
each article firſt, their lordſhips refuſed to proceed any further, 
The biſhops of WincutsTER and LINCOLN 1 in particular, aſſert- 

ed, that the doctrine of the catholic church was already eſta- 
bliſhed, and ought not to be diſputed except in a ſynod of di 
vines; that it was too great an encouragement to hereticks to 
hear them diſcourſe thus againſt the faith before an unlearnsd 
multitude; and that the queen, in directing this diſpute, had 
incurred the ſentence of excommunication; not without ſome 
threatnings that they would execute it upon her majeſty and her 
council. This put an end to the aſſembiy; and the two biſhops 
were committed for their inſolence to the Tower. The whole 
world ſaw that this diſputation was. managed i in a very different 
manner from that in queen Max's time; and the audience wen 
generally much confirmed in their belief of the reformed ri 

gion, when they ſaw the papiſts thus quit the field; where there 
was neither noiſe, partiality, nor Fees: Ag The reformers them: 


ſelves took great advantage from the iſſue of this, debate; and 
affirmed that their adverſaries, knowing the truth Was not on 


their fide, were afraid to put their cauſe to the hazard of a de: 
feat. The papiſts, on the other hand, faid in their own juſtifi- 
cation, that the lord keeper was their profeſied enemy, ha the 
laity would take upon them to judge of this diſpute, who they 
ſaw were ehe and that it was appoint only to let ol 
the intended e wih the Pomp. of a triumph. k 
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In giving the reader an account ＋ * bills paſſed in _ 
ment, it has be ſaid that the uniformity of the public worſhip 
was eſtabliſhed upon the plan of king Epwazp's _ book, 
ſomewhat * It may be proper now to be more patios 
in this article. A committee of divines were ordered. to bring 
the whole book of common prayer under, a e 3.1. order 
to ſee if any alterations were neceſſary to be made; to ſtrike 
out all offenſive paſſages againſt the pop 3.2 ar | particularly. to 
contrive the communion {ervice in ſuch a manner, as not to ex- 


aug, BY! any expreſs 3 the belief of the. een pre- 
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ſence, which the greateſt part of the nation till retained ; but 


to leave it as a ſpeculative point - undetermined, in which every 
one was left to the freedom of his own opinion. Upon. this, the. 


rubrick, which explained the reaſon for kneeling at the ſacra- 


ment, © that thereby no adoration is intended to any corporal. 
« preſence of C RIS 's natural fleſh and blood, becauſe that is, 
« only in heaven, was left out in the new liturgy: and the 
words at the delivery of the elements, which, in the firſt and, 
ſecond book of king Epwazp, were different, were now joined. 
together, and made the form which is now in uſe. A paſſage 
in the litany, © againſt the tyranny of the biſhop of Rome, and 
his deteſtable enormities,” was expunged ; and ſome of the col- 
lects were a little altered. When this review was laid before the 
parliament, the committee had left it at the people's liberty to 
receive the ſacrament kneeling, or ſtanding ; but the parliament. 
reſtrained it to the former poſture, and without any other amend- 
ment, paſſed the a& for eſtabliſhing the uniformity. of public 
worſhip, according to the book of common prayer thus review- 
ed. Tho all the reformers were of one faith, yet they were far 


from agreeing about diſcipline : the exiles had ſplit into contend- 


ing parties upon that head; and while ſome were for, ſetting up 
the ſervice and diſcipline of the Engliſh at Geneva, others were 
for the ſervice book of king Epwarp, and for withdrawing no 
further*from the church of Rome, than was neceſſary to recover 
the purity of the faith, and the independency of the church. Rites 


and ceremonies, in their opinion, were indifferent, and thoſe of the 


church of Rome preferable to others, becauſe they were venerable 


and pompous, and the people had been long accuſtomed to them. 
Theſe were the ſentiments of the queen herſelf, who was afraid of re - 
forming too far : ſhe was defirous to retain images, crucifixes, 


and croſſes, inſtrumental and vocal muſick, with many of the po- 


piſh habits: and in the act of uniformity, there is a clauſe empow- 


ering her to ordain and publiſh ſuch further ceremonies and rites as 


may be for the advancement of God's glory, the edifying of his 


church, and the reverence of Cuxisrt's holy myſteries and ſacra- 


ments. Had it not been for this reſerve of power, to make what 
alterations her majeſty thought fit, ſhe told Dx. PakK ER, ſhe 
would not have paſſed the act. This act however and the rigour 
with which it was executed, occaſioned. the ſeparation of thoſe 
who now began to be called Puritans; from their attempting 
at a, purer form of diſcipline and worſhip, as they imagined, than, 
that which was yet eſtabliſhed, | 
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After the parliament was diſſolved, the biſhops and leading 


clergy were ordered to attend the queen: her majeſty put them 
in mind of the act of fupremacy paſſed in parliament, recog. 


mended uniformity to them in church affairs, and exhorted them 
to relinquiſh the ſuperſtition of the Roman communion. The 


archbiſhop of Yorx replied in the name of the reſt, that the 


engagements of the late queen to the apoſtolic ſee were binding 
to her ſucceſſors, as well as herſelf ; and that unleſs theſe engaoe.. 
ments were made good, and all hereſy exterminated, the king. 

om muſt lie under perpetual ignominy and cenſure. The queen 
told him, that ſhe had called her parliament and clergy together, 
to make a covenant with Gov, and not with the biſhop of 
Roux; that her ſiſter had no power to bind her fucceffors to an 
ufurped authotity; that her crown being wholly independent, 
ſhe would own no ſovereign but Jzsvs CHRIS TN that the pope's 
uſurpation over princes was intolerable ; and that ſhe ſhould look 
upon all her ſubjects both ſpiritual and temporal, as enemies to 


| Gop, and the crown, who ſhould from henceforth abet his pre- 


tenfions in this kingdom. Soon after this, the oath of ſupte- 
macy was tendered to them: and imagining, that if they ftuck 
cloſe to one another, the queen would be obliged to diſpenſe with 
them, and not turn out all the biſhops in England at one ſtroke, 
they all refuſed to take the oath, except Rirnix biſhop of 
Landaff. But in this they were miſtaken. The court had ſome 
hopes of TunsTar biſhop of Durham, who was a learned, in- 
offenſive, and good natured man; and being much diſguſted at 
the cruelties exerciſed in the late reign, had retired wholly to his 
dioceſe, in which not one perſon was burnt, or hardly uſed, on 


account of hereſy. The court gave him till September before 
they offered the oath to him: but as he was then very old, he 


choſe to go out with the reſt, more for the decency of the thing 
in all appearance, than for any ſcruple he could have about the 
ſupremacy for which he had formerly wrote ſo much. They 
were all put in priſon for a little while upon their refuſal ; but 
except BoxNER, and the biſhops of WIN cHESTER, and LIxcTx, 
they were all fet at liberty. Many complaints were brought 
againſt theſe for having exceeded E 

thoſe who were preſented for hereſy; and it was much deſired by 
the bulk of the nation, that they ſhould be made examples of 
to appeaſe the reſentments of the people. The queen received 
theſe complaints; and, that ſhe might not be thought to deny 


juſtice, promiſed to order an enquiry to be made into the par- 


bo | ticulars, 
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ticulars, in a viſitation which ſhe intended to ſend over the 
kingdom, and to proceed againſt them according to the informa- 
tion that ſhould be given. Her majeſty was naturally of a mer- 
ciful diſpoſition, - and her divines had learned in the goſpel not to 
ſeek revenge, nor return evil for evil: it was therefore thought 
for the honour of the reformed religion, to give this demonſtra- 
tion of the conformity of their doctrine to our Saviour's precept 
and example, and of the different ſpirit of the two profeſſions. 
The archbiſhop of Vokk, who was a man of a generous temper, 
and had burned none for hereſy, was permitted to: live ſecurely 


at a houſe of his own in Surry, where the queen went ſometimes 


to viſit him. TunsTar, and THIAIBV, lived at Lambeth with Pax- 
xER When he was made archbiſhop, with as much eaſe and free- 


dom as tho the palace had been their own. The biſhops of 


WorcesTER, CRHEST ER, and ST, Asarh, choſe: to go abroad; 
but all the others remained in England, where they lived in peace, 
and were treated with the reſpect which they deſerved. A few gen- 
tlemen, and all the nuns went out of England, but moſt of the 
monks returned to a ſecular courſe of life. - + 


The next public meaſure relating to the church was a general 
viſitation over the kingdom, for which the queen had ordered 
injunctions to be prepared. But there was a great difficulty about 
that relating to images. The queen herſelf, as I ſaid before, 


was not only inclined to them, as a matter of pomp and magni- 


ficence, which ſhe thought might excite devotion, but alſo as a 
means of conciliating ſuperſtiti to the new religion: 
and it was not without a ſort of proteſtation from the reformed 
divines, in which they all concurred, that her majeſty conſented 
to have the images removed by one of theſe injunctions ; but ſhe 
would not part with her altar, nor her crucifix, nor with lighted 
candles, out of her own chapel, The gentlemen, and choirifters, 
appeared there in their ſurplices, and the prieſts in their copes ; 
the altar was furniſhed with rich plate, with gilt candlefticks, 
lighted candles, and a maſſy crucifix of ftlver in the middle. The 
ſervice was ſung, not only with organs, but with the artificial 
muſick of cornets, ſackbuts, and pfaltery, on the ſolemn fefti- 
vals. In ſhort, the ſervice performed in the chapel royal, and 
in ſome cathedrals, was ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
Roman, except that it was performed in the Englith tongue, 
By this means, as the queen expected, many of the ipopiſh laity 
were allured into conformity, and came regularly to church for 


nine or ten years; till the pope, having loft all hopes of an ac- 


commodation, 
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commodation, forbad them, by excommunicating the queen, i 
and laying the kingdom under an interdict. The import of the f 
injunctions was generally the ſame with thoſe of Epwarn; | 
ſhall therefore only take notice of thoſe which were now added. 
To prevent the ſcandals which had been given by ſome indecent 
marriages of the clergy, it was ordered that no prieſt or deacon 
ſhould marry without allowance from the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
and two juſtices of the peace, as well as without the conſent 
of the parents, or friends of the woman. The clergy, by ano- 
ther injunction, were directed to uſe habits according to their de- 
grees in the univerſities; the queen declaring, that this was in- 
joined not for any holineſs in the habits, but for the ſake of 
order and decency. The people were all to reſort to their own 
pariſh churches, except on extraordinary occaſions, and ſome 
were appointed to give notice of ſuch as did not comply. Inn- 
keepers were to ſell nothing in time of divine ſervice. No images 
or monuments of ſuperſtition were to be retained in houſes, 
No clergyman was to preach without a licence from his ordi- 
A ſtrict enquiry was to be made, why any had been im- 
priſoned, famiſhed, or put to death, on account of religion in 
the late reign; and all the regiſters were to be ſearched about it. 
All ſlanderous words were to be abſtained from, under ſevere 
penalties. No books were to be printed without licence. The 
queen explained the oath of ſupremacy ; declaring ſhe did not 
pretend to any authority for the miniſtring divine ſervice in the 
church, and that all ſhe challenged was that which had at all 
times belonged to the imperial crown of England, that ſhe had 
the ſovereignty and rule over all manner of perſons under Gon, 
excluſive of all foreign power whatſoever : and if thoſe who had 
any ſcruples about the oath before, would take it in that ſenſe, 
ſhe was well pleaſed to accept it, and would acquit them of all 
the penalties of the at, The next injunction was to order, that, 
for preventing riots, no altar was to be taken down but by the 
conſent of the curate and churchwardens, that communion tables 
ſhould be made for every church, and on ſacrament days ſhould 
be ſet in ſome convenient place in the chancel; and at other 
times ſhould be placed where the altar uſed to ſtand. The ſa- 
cramental bread was required to be round and plain without any 
figure on it, but ſomewhat broader and thicker than the cakes 
made for the maſs. The bidding prayer was the fame that had 
been preſcribed in king Epwazp's time, except that an exprel 
fon, which imported a prayer for the dead, was altered. Theſe 
injunctions were to be red in the churches once every * 
| | an 
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and the penalty for diſobeying them was ſuſpenſion, deprivation, 


ſequeſtration, excommunication, and ſuch other. corrections as 


the viſitors ſhould appoint. | 


The common prayer book by the act of parliament was to 
take place at Midſummer, and about that time the queen ſigned 
a commiſſion to the viſitors, who were moſt of them laymen, 
empowering any two of them to examine the true ſtate of all 
the churches, to ſuſpend or deprive unworthy clergymen putting 
others in their places, to proceed againſt fuch as were obſtinate 
by impriſonment, church cenſure, or any other legal way. They 
were to reſerve penſions for ſuch as would not continue in their 
benefices but quitted them by refignation ; to examine into the 
condition of all that were impriſoned on account of religion, and 
to diſcharge them ; reſtoring all thoſe to their benefices who had 
been unlawfully turned out in the late reign. In ſhort their 
juriſdiction takes in the whole compaſs of eccleſiaſtical” juriſdic- 
tion, and reaches to every part of the epiſcopal function, except 
ordination, conſecrating of churches, and officiating in divine 
ſervice. The prudence of reſerving: penſions for ſuch as quitted 
their benefices was much applauded ; as well for preſerving them 
above. want which might tempt them to do miſchief, abr keep- 
ing them under ſome reſtraints, by granting them only during 
their good behaviour. But it was thought a great ſtretch of the 
queen's ſupremacy to give authority to lay viſitors to proceed by 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures; and it was no otherwiſe excuſed than by 
another abuſe, that it was no more than what was done by the 
lay chancellors in ſpiritual courts. - The viſitors having made 
their report to the queen of the obedience given to the laws and 
her majeſty's own injunctions, out of the nine thouſand four 
hundred benefices then in England, not above two hundred were 
reſigned on account of religion. The greateſt part of the clergy, 
tho they retained their affections to the old religion, yet thought 
it moſt adviſeable to comply with the © reformation, that they 
might keep the proteſtants . out of the churches, and be in a 
condition themſelves: to ſupport their abdicated friends: fo that 
if the queen had died before all that generation was dead, and 
before a new ſet of men better educated and principled were 
grown up in their room, they would have probably turned 
about again, under a prince. of the old religion, as nimbly as they 
bad done before in the reign of Mazy. © But yet ſmall as the 
number was of thoſe who quitted, it was impoſſible to find pro- 
teſtants of tolerable learning and capacity to ſupply the vacancies ; 

Vor. II, 5 becauſ 
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becauſe many of the ſtricter ſort, who had been exiles for K 
ligion, could not comply with the terms of conformity, and the 
queen's injunctions. TH EEE LEED 


All the ſees, excepting Landaff, being vacant now by dey), 
Or deprivation, it was neceſſary to find out the proper perſons to 
ſupply them. But beſides the difficulty there was in this from 
the ſcruples which many of the moſt eminent exiles retained, 


particularly againſt the habits, the queen was in no harry. Tho 


Ds. Paxxzx therefore, after repeated denials, was elected to the 
ſee of Canterbury in Auguſt, and ſeveral more divines to other 
ſees about that time, yet there was no confecration till the mid- 
dle of December following. A royal viſttation, during which 
the epiſcopal power in the dioceſan was ſuſpended, might pro- 
perly enough fill the chaſm, and the queen might like to exert 
her prerogative in ſpirituals when it was leaſt encumbered, But 
the chief reaſon for this delay, I apprehend, is to be looked for 


| ſomewhere elſe. The reader has been told of an act of the laſt 


arliament, by which her majeſty was empowered to take into 

er poſſeſſion any caſtles, honours, lands, and tenements, of 1 
vacant biſhoprick which ſhe pleaſed, giving the value in impro- 
priate parſonages, tithes, and tenths, in exchange for the fame. 
The church lands were to be certified into the 7 upon 
the old rents, without any conſideration of fines, or o l 
profits; and the compenſation was to be made out of poor 
eſtates rated generally at the utmoſt value. As the queen had 
acquired this power by act of parliament, ſhe had too much of 
her father in her not to exerciſe it. The ſees therefore being 


vacated by the popiſh biſhops, this was her time to order a ſurvey. 


of all the caſtles, lands, and manors of the biſhopricks; and ſhe 


did not miſs it. She contented herſelf with nominating fone 


divines whom ſhe intended to promote, but ſhe kept back their 
conſecration 3" whilſt ſhe iſſued a commiſſion to farvey the va- 
cant biſhopricks, and ſend their returns into the exchequer ; and 
another commiſſion to the lord treaſurer, and three others, to 
examine the certificates of all biſhops lands thus returned, and 
to give their opinion of what were proper to be annexed to the 


crown, and what proportion in tenths and impropriations ſhould 


be given in exchange. The commiſſioners were not idle in obey- 


ing the queen's command ; and the archbifhop ele, and ſome 


of his brethren, foreſeeing how lamentably the church would be 

- impoveriſhed, endeavoured to prevail with the queen to drop the 
project ; that the new ſees erected by king Hznfv might be con- 
1289 8 * * | 
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tinued; and oy the Hato promoted to them might have the 


common privilege of of the prebends. But Cox, who 
had been preceptor to king EDWaRp, "- was afterwards biſhop 
of Ely, went further than bn al the reſt. He put a paper into her 
hands, reminding her of her education in the beſt religious prin- 
ciples, and of the motives of conſcience, of the fear of Gop, and 
of another world, which ſhe had ſaid ſhe always acted upon. 
Hence he deſires her to put a ſtop to this unequal exchange of 
the temporalities of the biſhops, which would be a noble in- 
ſtance of goodneſs in her; and ſuggeſts many unanſwerable rea- 
ſons for 3 this requeſt to her. But the queen was not to 
be moved; ſhe was reſolved to take the benefit of the act, and 
to enrich herſelf, for ſome time at en gs at * ne of the 


church and clergy. 


The ſeveral 8 * been Pare which 5 court in- 
tended, the ſees were now to be filled up. A warrant was 
therefore iſſued under the great ſeal, directed to the biſhop of 
LAN DAP, to Scokr, BakLow, pla CoverDatle, who had jo 
biſhops in the reign of EnwarD, and to ſome ſuffragans, to con- 
ccording]ly performed in 


the chapel at Lambeth, according to the form of ordination in 
king Epward's ſervice book omitting only the ceremony of the 
paſtoral ſtaff. The new biſhops were all ſoon. after conſecrated 
by his grace, and BazLow was promoted to the fee of Chicheſ- 
ter, and Scoxy to that of Hereford : but Coyzrpals was very 
old, and had, beſides, his ſoruples about the act of uniformity, 
ſo was. never reſtored to any biſhoprick. The public worſhip 
being now reformed, the queen's injunctions ſent over England, 
and the {ces ſupplied with biſhops, I was neceſſary to ſet out 
the doctrine of the church for avoiding diverſities of opinion, as 
it had been done in the time of ED] ARD. Indeed they were ſet 
out then by virtue of his ſupremacy, under the grrat ſeal, and 
8 have done fo now: but it was afterwards ob- 


jected as a crime againſt CRANιjH, that they were thus enjoined, 


without being firſt diſcuſſed; and approved i in convocation. The 
biſhops therefore waited for ſuch an nity; and for the 
preſent agreed on a ſhort profeſſion of their doctrine, which 
all incumbents were obliged to read publicly at the entrance on 
their cares. There was no diſpute among the reformers upon 
this point; and if the habits — ceremonies had been leſt in- 
different, the feeds of diviſion had been prevented. But as the 
caſe 8 it was next to a miracle, on the reformation had not 


been 
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been loſt back into the hands of the papiſts: and if ſome of th. 
puritans had not complied for the preſent, in hopes of the re. 
moval of theſe grievances when things were better ſettled, i 
muſt have been ſo. For it was impoſſible, with all the aſſiſtance 
they could get from both the univerſities, to fill the vacant 

iſhes with men of tolerable learning, character, or abilities, 
Many churches were quite unfurniſhed ; and not a few me- 
chanicks, altogether as unlearned as the worſt of thoſe who had 
been ejected, were preferred to dignities and livings, © who were 
ce diſregarded by the people and did the reformation more harm 
e than good: whilſt others of the firſt rank, for learning, 
piety, and uſefulneſs in their functions, being puritans, were laid 
aſide. The biſhops ſaw this plain enough, and archbiſhop PAx- 
KER in a mandate to the biſhop of Loxpox and the ſuffragans 


of his province, not to ordain any more perſons thus unquali- 


fied, owns the fa& which I have mentioned, in thoſe very words ; 


but the terms of conformity were not relaxed. 


The late archbiſhop HEATH, and four other popiſh biſhops, 
ſent an addreſs to the queen ſometime after their deprivation, 
exhorting her to return to their communion ; which the queen 
anſwered very properly. But this was not the only attempt that 
was made to regain her. Paul the fourth being dead, the new 
pope, who aſſumed the name of Pius the fourth, conſidering 
that violent meaſures had more than once proved unſucceſsful, 
wrote a cajolling letter to the queen, in which he refers her to 
the inſtructions he had given his nuncio ; which, it was report- 
ed, were to confirm the Engliſh liturgy, to grant the commu- 
nion in both kinds, and to reverſe the ſentence againſt her mo- 
ther's marriage, on condition ſhe would return to the obedience 
due to the holy ſee. But ELIZABETRH was not to be won with 
either threats or entreaties to part with her ſupremacy ; of which 
ſhe was as fond as the king her father : the nuncio therefore was 
not allowed to ſet his foot in England, and tho the queen con- 
ſented to receive the letter, ſhe ſent orders for the bearer to ſtop 
at Bruſſels. About the fame time, the emperor, and other 
Roman catholic princes abroad, interceded with the queen to 
grant her ſubjects of their religion churches to officiate in after 
their own manner, in great towns and cities, which her majeſty 
would not grant; and which, after ſo many cruel burnings 

| thoſe of her own religion in the late reign, was the moſt impu- 
dent requeſt that was ever made to a crowned head. The col- 
legiate church at Weſtminſter, which had. frequently changed 
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its foundation, and { ſuffered. 20 revolutio figure and for- 
tune within twenty years, paſt, be Red i in the laſt par- 
liament, had now a lettlement 8 queen which has Son- 


tinued to the preſent e he. TOE. Rae $ ";a.;parcel, of 
the beſt lands, and conveyed to, the chu ch; over which 


ſhe appointed a {AW = oy 8. ro ehoolmaſes ken 
| . 1975 t the — to -the 


rivate hou ſes, 5 be ee in 8 and revenge againſt 
1885 1 f Ps 550 F. a — his, R — 


en g le w l of t] ng from th 
beginning « of her reign. ists 10 DB 42 OR a £413 7 
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About the ſame time, ber majeſty 125 a loner to, of IRA 
biber of CanTERBURY, "and ſome others. of her high — 


ſion court, to review the calendar for the common prayer, to 


ſtrike out ſome of the leſſons, and to appoint others which they 
ſhould judge more uſeful ao ir 225 1. the ſame letter 


ſhe complains, | that man churches were unrepaired to a ſcan- 


dalous degree unornamented,. and negligently kept; which ſhe 
defires. may be rectified by their care., „Before this timę, it was 


left to the diſcretion of, the Finiſhers b9, to. change de chapters to 
be red in courſe for others of more | . — 10 even after 


this new regulation, the hogs pe recommend in the preface 


to a ſecond. book of homilies 5 75 DOT bib, In the 
ſummer of this Year, "the aebi vid ted bis glioceſe, which 


he found in a de plorable condition, che g OPS the clergy 


being either F or mals prieſts in dilguiſe,,. He. —_ 
a 5 1 of this to the queen with mug grief; | hut her majeſty 
did not appear to be 0 CT GER this, as to maintain 


her own ſupremacy. ore ihe, d his Ga to draw 
a form of Eſet ption FAR mn — : 
e © "that the reſtoring. the ſup 
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< the ſacraments according to the book of common Prayer, and 
c the queen's injunctions, is agreeable, to. the word of Gop and 
< the practiſe of the primitive church.” At the fame time, 


the archbiſhop publiſhed an admodition to be ſet up in erer 
church, forbidding all  dlergymen, under the deer of maſter 


of arts, 60 Preach, of erpound the Friptures, or to innovate cr 
alter J Bi or to 55 other rite than what, is ſet forth by 
authority. But it Was Almoſt impoſſible to comply With this 
admonition; the ſcarcity of 8 nts who had abilities, and 
nO ſeruples, being ſo 2 GR” eed the reformation went very 
heavily on; and it was long before the univerfities could ſupyly 
the niece ties of the Ka The queen herſelf was with the 
utmoſt difficulty prevailed on to part with images, and ſhe fil 
retained a gre Gi in her chapel, The biſhops. ſaw that-ſuper- 
ſtitious people worſhipped this idol; and when .Saxvys ſpoke 
freely to the queen about it, ſhe thitatened to deprive him. , She 
Had fuch a ſtrong ayerſion to matrimony in the clerg), that i 
was owing to 'Czcii's courage and dexterity, as appears by 2 
letter of his to Paxxen, that ſhe did not abſolutely prohibit the 

of all eccleſiaſticks. He was obliged to. 1 to an 
e, « that no head or member of any college or Cathe- 
6 dral, ſhould bring a wife or any other woman into the pre- 
ce cincts of it, to abide in che fame, os pain of forfeiture of al 


* | cecleſiaſtical promotions,” 75 
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121 The drchbiſhop | waited on the queen to remonſtrate ai this 


order ; and as be tells CzciL in bis anſwer, was furprized to hear 


Her treat the inſtitution of matrimony with a ſatire and contempt 
which gave him horror. She even declared to him, that ſhe 
repented her making any married men biſhops, and wiſhed it 


had been oth e; 1 NN him with injunctions of 


another nature, underſtood to be in favour of 
the old religion: but leben attributed theſe words to ſome ſudden 


heat conceived upon untrue reports raiſed againſt them by their 


enemies. The archbiſhop' s letter to the ſeere tary: upon this oc⸗ 
caſion is a very good one, bath” for ths matter, and the {pirit 
of it z be affures him, © that the biſhops Have all of them great 
< reaſon” 00 be 3 with che qöcen; that be repents his 
* + or atk tion in which be was; and that the 
. reception u wh had from ber majeſty the day before, kid 
< quite” indiffoſed him for all Die bude, "and te could only 
E er motarn't Oh in the © Vitterneſs: of Hs foul :* but if the went 
« on to rgy to ay; "incompliance, <hey mult obey 
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« Gov rather than men, afid they had many bf them Sol- 
« ſeietiee and courage en enough to ſacrifice their lives in defence 
of their religion.” The truth is, the queen Had ſo much of 
her father in her, that inſtead of improvin — the reformation. 
by Ewan, the oſten repented ſhe Had gone ſo far: Thü, 
when the dean of St. Pauls in a ſermon it conre GRE E with ſort 
diſlike of the ſign of the croſs, her majeſty called aloud to 
from her cloſet, eommanding bim to from that auge | 
on, and to return to Rs tert. At another time, Wi | 
one of her cha Farben feu on Good- 8 1 10 in e 
fende of the real 
ments he would fearce have ventured on, The openly gart Kit 
thanks for his pains and piety- — queen's prudence and 
tion in ling againſt poper being made known, the f % 
ewed his attempt to gain her; and diſpatched andtfier nun 
with an invitation to het to ſend ſome bi hops or atnbaffadors to 
the eouncil of Trent; which after much interruption was a 25 
to be then _— f. But the nuncio was a ſecond᷑ time refuſe 


e of the 1 of Chriſtendom, rather than ta re 
to the judgment of a few private perſons, her anfwer d 

cx: Achat tho ſhe deſired a general council yet ſhe would ſend n 
to Trent; that the pope's author had been reniouticed 
« wha England by act of parliament, and therefore ſhe would have 
© no further 5 that ſee; that ir was nor the 
<« pope's, but the emperor's privilepe' to all a councif; and that 
« ſhe did not underſtand the biſhop' of Rome had a Aa Au- 
So e mga | ws Orr row Ant in In 
14. 71 nb A 4 ai Jus ry 
On the twelfth of January aer Budde ank fixty two, 
the ſeeond- parliariient ef Errzanern ws opened by the he 
ary - who" pointed out the buſinels'of the"ſellign, yoder "th 
two general heads of teligion and civil © 

act which paſſed was a confirmation = 
«. affurance of the queen royal | 
« jects within het :doininions.””! Fi” this act it is orflainied;” 
no man living in che Amon, 's dominioiis Thoyld from theticeforth 
by word or or any othet open deed” endeavour to main- 
tain er of the biſliop/ of Nome; hi eretofore Ulditnet and 
uſurped within this realm: and for the Better diſcovery 'of alf 
perſons popiſhly affected, it was enacted, that none ſhoulg. be 
1 into holy orders, or to any degiee in the" Uhiverlities, 


or 


come into England: and when ſhe was tmportubed by the Kings 
of Portugal, „ and Spain, to rely upon fo ſolemn a = 
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or to any: nk the 5 inns of court, or to practiſe as an attorney; or 
to bear any office in Weſtminſter-hall, or any other court, dm i, 
ſerve in parliament, till they ſhould firſt take the oath of the 
queen s ſupremacy ; with a power to every biſhop to tender the 
faid oath, to every ſpiritual perſon. within their dioceſe, as wel 
in places exempt as not exempt. The penalties of the firſt | tt 
Tuſal of the oath is made a premunire; and the ſecond þ; 
treaſon. Many of the e having buſied themſelves in fore- 
telling fortunes,. and in ſpre: Urk and, doubtful . 
of the queen's * two tutes were paſſed for uppreſling 
theſe . pradiiſes, -an d againſt. charms, and witchcraft ; by which 
her majeſty 8. erſon might be endangered, the people incited to 
rebellion, and the peace of the realm diſturbed. The writs for 
taking g perſons, excommunicated. having been oftentimes ſunk with 
the ſheriff; and the cenſures of the heck avoided by ſuch means, 
another a& was paſſed: for preventing this abuſe. . At the ſame 
time, to take away all occaſion of — from the church of 
Rome, the two houſes paſſed a bill, that the whole bible and 
common prayer book thould be tranſlated into the welſh lan- 
age, and -a book of either ſort ſo tranſlated and printed, 
ſhould be provided for every cathedral, and pariſh, church, and 
chapel of caſe, where the ſaid tongue was uſed, The 
fame care, tho not by act of parliament, was alſo taken aſter- 
wards about the homilies. Theſe were all the acts of this par- 
liament relating to tlie church. Buy the act of aſſurance of the 
queen's power, the biſhops were authorized) to tender the oath 
of ſupremacy to all the. eccleſiaſticks in their dioceſe: but the 
archbiſhop being deſirous to divert the rigour of this law, and 
at the ſame time not to give the papiſts too much encourage- 
ment, prevailed upon the queen to permit him to direct the 
biſhops not to offer the oath without neceſſity, and never to prek 
it a da. time without a direction from him in writing. He 
tells the biſhops that this advice, which however they ſhould 
keep to 8 was ſent on weighty conſiderations; and he 
tells ſecretary Cxcil, in another — 2 that he had the queen's 
conſent to this expedient, tho not by a warrant under her hand: 
and by this means none of the popiſh biſhops, or divines, except 
Box NR and one or two more were burdened with this oa 
whoſe refuſal, on their exceptions to the validity of the ore 
crations of the new biſhops, came to. maſking. * muſt now 


turn to the eee. 6 


"The queen having given a N to the convocation which 


met 
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met the day after the parliament, to review the doctrine and diſ- 
cipline of the church, the upper houſe began with the former ; 
reducing the forty two articles, paſſed in the time of Epwarp 
under his letters patents, to thirty nine, as they now ſtand ; but 
without making any conſiderable variation in the doctrine. The 
chief alterations made in them were theſe. The canonical and 
apocryphal books of Scripture were enumerated, declaring that 
ſome leſſons were red out of the latter, for the inſtruction of 
the people, but not for the confirmation of doctrine. A de- 
claration was added, tho this is not in the original copy ſub- 
ſcribed by the two houſes now in the library of Bennet college, 
that the church had a power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
had authority in controverſies of faith, but ſtill ſubordinate to 
the ſcriptures. Inſtead of that large refutation, of the corporal 
preſence, in the article of the ſacrament, it is only faid in the 
new articles, that the body of Car1sT is given and received after 
a ſpiritual manner, and the means by which it is received is 
faith: and tho in the ſame original copy, a great addition is 
made againſt the corporal preſence in the room of what was 
omitted, yet it is daſhed over with minium, but in ſuch a 
manner that it is viſible. The ſecret of it was, that the queen, 
if ſhe did not herſelf incline to believe it, which is doubtful, 
yet thought ſuch an expreſs definition againſt it might drive 
many from the church who were ſtill of that perſuaſion; and 
therefore ſhe judged it ſuperfluous to ſay any thing more, than 
that CurisT was preſent after a ſpiritual manner. There were 
many debates in the lower houſe, and a great unwillingneſs 
among many of the members to ſubſcribe theſe articles. This 
occaſioned an order from the upper houſe, that the names ot 
thoſe who had not ſubſcribed ſhould be laid before them ; upon 
which many more ſubſcribed, and the biſhops renewed their 
former order. When the archbiſhop opened the convocation, he 
told them that they had now in their hands an opportunity 
of reforming all things in the church, and that the queen, and 
many of the nobility, were deſirous it ſhould be made uſe of to 
that purpoſe. As ſoon therefore as the articles relating to doc- 
trine were concluded on, Sanvys, biſhop of Worceſter, offered 
a paper of advice about rites and ceremonies ; that the rubrick 
in the common prayer, which allows private baptiſm, and a li- 
berty to women to baptize in caſes of neceſſity, might be ex- 
punged; that the direction in the ſame office ſor making a croſs 
on the child's forehead might be diſcontinued, as unneceſſary, 
and ſuperſtitious ; and that a committee might be appointed to 
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reform the eccleſiaſtical laws; moving further, that theſe ge. 
gulations may be confirmed in the preſent parliament. There 
was likewiſe another paper, deſiring a further reformation in tle 
church, figned by three and thirty of the moſt conſiderable men. 
bers of the lower houſe ; but this not being approved, another 


was brought in containing the following articles: That all holy. | 


days except Sundays, and the feaſts relating to CartsT, be ab- 
rogated: That in reading the common prayer, the miniſter 
ſhould turn his face to the people, that they may hear, and be 
edified : That the croſs in baptiſm may be omitted as tending to 
ſuperſtition : That many being unable to knee], thro age and 
Gecneſs at the ſacrament, and others kneel and knock ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly, that therefore the order of kneeling may be left to the 
diſcretion of every ordinary: That it be ſufficient for the miniſ- 
ter in time of ſaying divine ſervice, and miniſtring of the facra- 
ments, to wear a ſurplice, and that no miniſter ſay ſervice, or 
miniſter the ſacraments, but in a comely garment or habit: and 
laſtly, That the uſe of organs be omitted. Theſe propoſitions 
were the ſubject of warm debates in the lower houſe ; and upon 
a diviſion it appeared, that forty three were for approving them, 
and thirty three againſt it; but when the proxies were counted 
the ſcale was turned ; and it was determined only by the majority 
of one ſingle vote, that there ſhould be no alteration in the rites 
and ceremonies then eſtabliſhed. Several other papers and pe- 
titions were drawn up in both houſes of convocation, in order 
to reform the diſcipline and government of the church, but no- 
thing paſſed into a law; and having granted a ſubſidy to the 
queen, they were pro to the tenth of April. With this 
convocation the reformation of the church of England properly 
| ſpeaking was at an end: and the ſubſequent part of this hiſtory, 
will conſiſt chiefly of the unhappy breaches, which the paſſions 
of ſome, the intereſts of others, and the weakneſs of almoſt all 
of them, occaſioned among proteſtants. 


4 By virtue of the clauſe in the act of uniformity, which gave 
the queen a power of adding any other rites and ceremonies {he 


pleaſed, in her firſt injunctions : it Was ordered, that the clergy f 


ſhould wear ſeemly garments, ſquare caps, and copes, which 
had been laid aſide in the reign — But this occaſioned 
a. great diverſity of practiſe in the church. Many conformed 
themſelves to the eſtabliſhed rites in every circumſtance, whill 
others refuſed the cap, and ſurplice: many forſook the ſervice 
becauſe thoſe habits were uſed, whilſt others abſtained in _ 
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places becauſe they were rejected. At length the matter was laid 
before the queen, who was highly diſpleaſed with this report, 
and eſpecially that her laws were ſo little regarded. Upon this, 
ſhe wrote a letter to the two archbiſhops, reflecting with ſome 
acrimony on theſe diverſities, as if they were the effect of re- 
miſneſs in the biſhops, and requiring them to confer with thoſe. 
in the high commiſſion, that ſo an exact order and. uniformity: 
might be maintained in all external rites and ceremonies ; and 
that none hereafter be admitted to any eccleſiaſtical preferment, 
but who is well diſpoſed to common order, and ſhall promiſe 
formally to comply with it. In obedience to this command, the 
archbiſhop, with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral of his brethren, drew up 
« ordinances for due order in preaching and adminiſtring the ſa- 
« craments, and for the apparel of perſons eceleſiaſtical. The 
preachers were directed to ſtudy edification, and to manage con- 
troverſy with ſobriety and diſcretion ; exhorting the people to 
frequent the communion, and to obey the laws, and the queen's 
injunctions. All the licences for preaching were declared void 
and of no effect, but ſhould be renewed to ſuch as their bilhaps 
ſhould think worthy of the office ; and ſuch as preached unſound 
doctrine were to be denounced to the biſhop, and not contradict- 
ed in the church. Thoſe who had licences were to preach once 
in three months, and thoſe who were unlicenſed, to read ho- 
milies. In adminiftring the ſacrament the principal miniſter was 
to wear a cope, at all other prayers only the ſurplice: in cathe- 
drals they were to wear hoods, and preach in them: the ſacra- 
ment was to be received by every body kneeling; every miniſter 
ſaying the public prayers or adminiſtring the ſacraments was ta 
wear a ſurplice with ſleeves ; and every pariſh was to provide a 
communion table, and to have the ten commandments ſet on the 
eaſt wall above it, The biſhops were to give notice when any 
were to be ordained, and none were to be ordained: without 
degrees. Then follow ſome rules about wearing apparel, caps, 
and gowns : to all which was added, a form of ſubſcription. to 
be required of all who were admitted to any office in the church; 
that they would not preach without licence, that they would read 
the ſcriptures intelligibly, that they would keep a regiſter book, 
that they would uſe ſuch apparel in ſervice time eſpecially as was 
appointed, that they would keep peace and quiet in their pariſhes, 
that they would read ſome: of the bible daily, and in concluſion 
that they would obſerve uniſormity in all the laws and orders al- 
ready eſtabliſhed, and uſe no ſort of trade if their living amount- 
ed to twenty nobles. ur. Beal! ad 300 yam ug, ] 
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| Theſe ordinances being thus framed, the archbiſhop brought 
them to court to receive the royal ſanction : but the puritan, 
foreſeeing the ſtorm that was coming upon them, had applied to 
all their friends, who had any power, to uſe it in their favour; 
among others to R. DupLEy, ſon to the late duke of Nogry. 
UMBERLAND, made earl of LzictsTER, the greateſt favourite the 
queen had, and who affected to be a ſort of patron of the pu- 
ritans. Her majeſty's rigour therefore being greatly ſoſtened by 
his application, in which others joined him, the queen refuſed to 
enforce the ordinances with her authority; telling PaxK RR, that 
the oath of canonical obedience was ſufficient to bind the in- 
ferior clergy to their duty, without the interpoſition of the crown, 
The archbiſhop, nettled at the diſappointment, told the miniſtry 
that the queen had ordered him to frame the articles ; and if ſhe 
would not give them the royal ſanction, they had better have done 
nothing, and they ſhould be laughed at for what they had done. 
But her majeſty's zeal at that time was ſtill ſo cool, that when 
the biſhop of London came to court, ſhe ſaid nothing to him 
about redreſſing the neglect of uniformity in the city, where it 
was moſt notorious. Upon this, the archbiſhop wrote to Ceci. 
in ſome heat; and aſſured him, if they did not remedy this 
backwardneſs by another letter from the queen, he would no 
more ſtrive againſt the ſtream, let who would fume or chide. 
But whether the queen or the ſecretary gave him any content- 
ment upon this head, or not, we are wholly ignorant; it is moſt 
probable that they did. For in a few days after, the articles 
were publiſhed under the title of advertiſements, and the arch- 
| biſhop proceeded upon them with great zeal. Among many of 
the puritan clergy which he cited before him, were Sau so 
dean of Chriſt-church, and HuurhRRY's preſident of Magdalen 
college in Oxford. They were men of high renown throwout 
the nation, for learning, piety, and zeal for the reformation; 
having been exiles for religion in the reign of Mary, and now 
returned with ſcruples about the habits. The archbiſhop tried 
what his arguments would do to remove their ſeruples, but they 
were inflexible : and after long attendance, and many checks 
from ſome of the high commiſſioners for their refractorineſs, they 
framed a ſupplicatory letter to them in an elegant and very ſub- 
miſlive ſtyle; in which they pray that what is the care and plea- 
ſure of the papiſts, which the biſhops themſelves have no great 
value for, and which the puritans refuſe not from any contempt 
of authority, may not be their ſnare, nor their crime. * 
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The commiſſioners were much divided in their opinion how to 
proceed againſt them. Some were for anſwering their reaſons, 
and enforcing the habits with a proteſtation, that they wiſhed 
« them taken away: others were for a connivance; and not a 
few for a compromiſe: But the archbiffiop, who was at the head 
of the commiſſion, would pn ing and told the divines 
peremptorily in open court, that they ſhould either conform to 
the habits, or elſe part with their prefetments: to which they 
both replied, that their confciences could not comply with the 
injunctions, let the event be what it would. Uport this anſwer; 
they were both put under confinement, and detained 2 configs. 
rable time as a terror to others: but the ſtorm chiefly fell upon 
the dean of Chriſtchurch, who was deprived of his deatiry by a 
ſpecial order from the queen ; nor did he ever obtain, after-his 
enlargement, any higher preferment itt the church than the go- 
vernment of a fmall hofpital. The archbiſhop indeed applied to 
the chapter of Chriſtchurch, and obtained ſotne favour for him 
from that body, probably ſome preſent, or an annual penſion : 
his grace likewiſe applied ſtrongly to the ; «that as the 
« queen's pleaſure had been executed upon him 85 example to 
« the terror of others, might yet de m to the commetnida- 
« tion of her clemeney.” But I believe this application pro- 
duced no more than a connivance for Saurson to preach in pub- 
lick. Houmynuxrs had more friends in power 'at court, who 
obtained a toleration for him, and even. confiderable new pre- 
ferments, before he had pot the better of all his ſeruples; which 
he did in ſome years afterwards, and became deat of Wincheſter. 
As the eſtabliſhment was founded on + catholic and chmprebhen- 


five bottom, as it took in by far the greateft nmber of Enghth 


ſubjects, and was the beft medium between foreigre proteftants'of 
different perſuaſions, thoſe who would'not comply with ſueh a 
ſcheme, ould only blame khemfekves if they" toſÞ the advan- 
tages of it. Theſe excluſions muſt Happen iti a countries 
whilſt mankind think differently on Tuely fabjeQs, but cart only 
be charged on the legiſlature When '" neglect the nioff catholic 
and embrace the narroweſt {heme 3 do theſe extlufions fe- 
flect any more diſgrace tp0otr the government than Se enacting 
any other uſeful HS which pron the | gbd, tho with 
ſome inconvenience to a fem partieulat People. On the Geller 


hand, it may be ſaid, that it would kive anfwited every ond 
of the act of uniformity, I it had” beef efiforeet: Gly after the 
death of the preſent incumberits: and the * In -indutechce 
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which they thought probably might be expected by them not 
unreaſonably, and which the government perhaps ought to haye 
granted. It muſt be owned however that great clemency was 
ſhewn to quiet peaceable men, who were permitted in great 
numbers to enjoy their preferments in the church, till the tumult 
and diſturbances raiſed over the kingdom made it neceſſary to re. 
quire a ſtricter obſervance of the act of uniformity. It may be 
ſaid I believe with truth, that the general conduct of the g- 
vernors in church and ſtate, was very ſuitable to the times in 
which they lived and the perſons with whom they were engaged: 
but it is likewiſe as true, that there were many inſtances where the 
reins of diſcipline and government were held too ſtreight. The 
archbiſhop for the moſt part erred on this hand, tho not without 

intentions towards the honour of Gop and the public 
quiet. But he had ſo much zeal for an obedience to the queen, 
that he told the ſecretary in a letter, © that ſo that his prince 
ce might win honour, he would be very gladly the rock of offence, 


ce nor would he be amuſed or daunted.” 


Agreeable to this reſolution, he cauſed the whole body of in- 
cumbents and curates in the city of London, to be ſummoned 
before him, and ſome of the other commiſſioners, at Lambeth; 
where he deſired Cxcit,, and ſome of the privy council, to 
countenance them with their preſence. But they all- refuſed to 
be concerned in ſuch diſagreeable work; nor would the queen 
give any other authority to the advertiſements, than by iſſuing a 
proclamation in which ſhe required uniformity in the habits, 
upon pain of prohibition from preaching, and deprivation. On 
the day appointed for the appearance of the London clergy, they 
were ordered by the biſhop's chancellor to declare, whether they 
would promiſe conformity to the apparel eſtabliſhed, and teſtify 
the ſame by a ſubſcription under their hands. After much per- 
ſuaſion, and many threatnings, fixty one ſubſcribed, and ſeven 
and thirty abſolutely refuſed ; upon which, notwithſtanding their 
crying out for compaſſion to themſelves and families, they were 
immediately ſuſpended from all manner of miniftry ; with an 

urance, that if they did not conform within three months, 
they were to be deprived. The archbiſhop acknowledged that 
theſe were ſome of the beſt preachers 3. but when they offered a 
paper with the reaſons of their refuſal, his grace faid it was not 
the buſineſs of the commiſſioners; to. argue and debate, but to 
execute the queen's injunctions : | and he did not doubt, but 
« when the clergy had felt the ſmart of want and poverty, the) 
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« would comply, for the wood as yet was but green.” Nay 

left they ſhould ſee their weakneſs, and get over theſe little 
ſcruples, the commiſſioners framed an oath, of a moſt extraor- 
dinary nature under a free government, which they obliged every , 
clergyman to take who had a cure of ſouls in the city of Lon- 

don. By this oath they were to ſwear obedience, not only to all 
injunctions and letters patents of the queen, but to all letters 
from the privy council, to the articles and injunctions of their 
metropolitan, to the articles and mandates of their biſhop, arch-. 
deacon, chancellors and their officers: and to give them no op- 
portunity of eſcaping the high commiſſion, four or more cen- 
ſors, ſpies, or jurats, were appointed for every pariſh, who were 

ſworn to take cognizances of all offences againſt the act of uni- 

formity, and to give in their preſentments when required. With 
this unrelenting rigour did the archbiſhop carry on the ſeverity. 
againſt the puritans, and almoſt he alone. The queen herſelf 
appeared to be at a ſtand ; the ſecretary, and the council, de- 

clared they could not keep pace with Pax R ER; the biſhop of 
London did nothing. but as he was forced; and the biſhop of 
DuzHan declared, that he would throw up his biſhoprick rather 
than permit ſuch proceedings in his dioceſe. ; Many of the 
churches in the city of London were ſhut up for want of their 
clergy to officiate ; ſerious people exclaimed - aloud againſt this 
want of preachers in the infancy of the reformation, when the 
neceſſities of the church were ſo great and preſſing ; and the 
papiſts rejoiced with inexpreſſible pleaſure, to ſee, the reformers 
thus weakning their own hands, by filencing fuch numbers of 
their beſt divines. But the archbiſhop was not to be moved: and 
when CzciL wrote to him to ſupply the churches and releaſe the 
priſoners, his grace acquainted him, that when the queen firſt put 
him on this work, ſhe willed him to impriſon ſuch as were ob- 
ſtinate, but that he was fully tired. He then calls upon the 
ſecretary to ſpirit up the biſhop of Lonpon to do his duty, hav- 
ing ſpoken himſelf to his lordſhip to no purpoſe ; and concludes 
with lamenting, that he ſhould have the overſight of the London 
pariſhes which were the charge of another, and that the burden 

ſhould be laid on his neck when other men drew back. The 

truth is, that GRIN DAL was weary of the unpleaſant work; and 
having a real concern for the intereſts of religion more than any 
thing elſe, he would not act againſt the clergy but as he was forced; 
abrays relaxing in his proceedings, as the council refrained giving 


him orders, = 
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The univerſity of Cambridge did not eſcape the confuſion which 
this controverſy about the habits occaſioned in other parts of the 
kingdom. Secretary CEL was then their chancellor; and ſe. 
veral members wrote to him defiring his interceſſion with he; 
majeſty, that they might not be forced to receive a popith cere- 


mony, againſt their conſciences, which they had laid aſide. By 
the ſecretary admonifhed them to return to the habits ; and cr 
dered the vice chancellor to call the heads together, and to ac- 
quaint them, that as they tendered Gop's honour, the favour of 


the queen, and his own good will, they ſhould fee the uſe of 


the habits obſerved in all the colleges. This did not prevent an 
addreſs from ſeveral of the heads, and many others, to Cc, 
to procure a diſpenſation for the univerfity ; which they appre- 
hended would be attended with no inconvenience to learning and 
religion. But this application gave great offence at court, and 
eſpecially to the high commiſffion ; and they were all obliged to 


make their peace with fubmiſſive lettets. The univerſity how- 


ever remained for many years a fanctuary for the puritans. The 
members of the high ' commiſſion, ' complaining to the pri 

council, that notwithſtanding the queen's injunctions the ed 
ferences in the church were kept open, by the printing and pub- 
liſhing ſeditious libels, à decree of the ſtar- chamber was pro- 
cured to reſtrain the liberty of the prefs, to forbid all books 
againſt the queen's injunctions, ordinances or letters ' patents, or 
againſt the meaning of them, and to give authority to the war- 
dens of the ftationers compatiy to fearch all ſuſpected places for 
ſach books, and to bring the offenders before the eocleſiaſtical 


- commiſſioners. The puritans being thus filenced, were, at a 


oreat loſs what to do; being very unwilling to ſeparate from a 
church where the faith and eſſentials of religion were uncarrupted, 
tho they thought the word and ſacraments defited. with, popiſh 
ſuperſtition. Of this number Were CovxRD ALR, Saxirson, 
Hvuurhxvs, Fox and 'a few more, who continued preaching uþ 
and down as they had opportunity, and could be diſpenſed w. 
for the habits, tho they were excluded all parochial preferment 
whatſoever, and they went no further. But the others were not 
ſo peaceable nor judicious, and finding no hopes of procuring the 
eſtabliſhment to be reduced to their own tiarrow platform, they 
held a debate with all their friends about à ſeparation from the 
eſtabliſhed church and in which they came fo this agreement; 
« that it was their duty in their preſent circumſtances to break 
« off from the public churches, and to affemble as they had 
| bh! | NN 60 oppor _ 
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opportunity in private houſes; of elſewliere, to worſhip 
6 Ran ar that might-not offend againſt their eotiſtiences;” 
Here it is then that we are to fix the ara of the ſipardticii tort 
the church of England: and tho the breach might” eafily, hive 


» 

aged by thoſe who intended to imptove them to their ow ad 
vantage, till the fire which for ſome years was buriting 1 

ground, broke out into a civil war, and with 1 pe 
deftroyed the conſtitution in church and ſtate. 
of theſe ſorrows is. to ——— 
both the parties, tho not with: equal blame. Fer it was felt 
more owing to the weakneſs and want of judgment iti the pu- 
ritans, who could think that ſuch things were ſimful ahout Which 
the ſeriptures were wholly ſilent, and who deſired. a gg 
jority to give way to the humour of 4 few, than to - : Th pers 
ſtition and want of in the quiet. 2 
who could preſs fuck indifferent rites with that _— 
the minds of 1 had d n me clan ee e 


The queen, being informed of ihe/ fegarare e 
puritans, ſent an order to the high echitniffOers, to take 
proper meaſures for keeping the laity to their pavifly churches: 
Among other expedients, they were de threatets thoſe who fre- 
quented any private conventicles, or broke thro the laws of the 
church, that for the firſt offence they"ſloutd be ef their 
freedom of the city of London, and afterwards: abide what für- 
ther puniſhratnt. ſhe ſhould-direet: There wis n l yet to 
diafranchiſe any man for not coming to church; and this erde 
was a ſtretch of the royal E N ſhewed 
ELZABETH to be: the truc Noewik ſtaryd- 
ing this order, the 1 — 5 an ne 
them were taken into cuſtody, and committed £6: But 
the biſhop ob Lonoos. pitying their condition moved the” frre 
tary that clemency.might be aſed towards them, thar ſo .- 
giving chem fredy their liberty; only with am adrfionition; 
might be move; poevailed with ts comply wink the laws, thi b 
ſeverity . The lords of this evune, au offer" was 
ſen to GN A to retraſe\thens, © At this cine was ö 
a ſclicq edition of the bible, wich = f by Fin, ened 
the biſhap's bible, as ling been reviſed and corrrned” 
„dy bihaps from tha tranflation-which CAAN NE pablified: and 

this/ was red in the chanclaes, ith — — 
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in the following reign. The pope, as I ſaid, having excommu- 
nicated the queen, and laid the kingdom under an interdict, th 
Roman datholicks now ſeparated openly from the church; and 
having ſome: expectation from certain prophecies that had bern 
. about — queen's death, they began in many places to be 
in motion, harbouring in the inns of court, in ſome of the 
colleges at Oxford, and ather places of public reſort, and ex. 
—— her death with great impatience. In the North, they 
proceeded. to open rebellion, but on the approach of the queen's 
army it mouldered away. Her mapeſty took hold of this oppor- 
tunity, to require all juſtiees of peace, and all officers in com- 
miſſion, to ſubſcribe an inſtrument of obedience to the ad of 
uniformity, and for due reſorting to their pariſh churches to hear 
common prayer. The pope having ſent abroad his thunder 
againſt the queen, at the meeting of the next parliament, an ad 
was paſſed, to make it high each declare the queen to be an 
heretick,, ſchiſmatick, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper; 3 to publiſh or 
put in uſe any bulls of the pope, to be reconciled to the church 
of Rome, or to receie abſolution thence. At the ſame time; 
a proteſtation was drawn up to be taken by all reputed papiſts, 
acknowledging. the lawful tight of the queen, notwithſtanding 
any ſentence of the pope. Another proteſtation of the ſame kind 
was drawn up for the puritans, who were "_— of chem now be 
ae, factious and —— 3.7% Vols ee 
- The W with!) dhe 3 which! had We, 
chiefly. ; confined to the habits, to the croſs in baptiſm, and 
— — at the ſacrament of the Logp's ſupper, began now to 
ſpread FIC, into many branches; and the party of the puritans 
2 amongſt he laity. In the parliament convened in 
pril fiſteen hundred and ſeventy one, Mx. STrxICxLanD,'a very 
— 5 member of the houſe of commons, offered a bill for a 
further reformation in the church; aſſerting that the common 
prayer book, with ſome ſuperſtitious remains of popery, might 
eaſily enough be altered without any danger to religion. But the 
treaſurer of the queen s houſhold,: ſtood up, and ſaid, that all 
“ matters of ceremonies were to be referred to the queen, and 
t for them to meddle with the ro yet rogative was not con- 
“ venient. „ Her majeſty was ſo diſpleaſed with SrRIOkLAND 
motion, that ſhe ſent for him before the council; and forbid his 
ee again in parliament: but the members were ſo alarmed 
this attack upon their —— ·[Q＋V ſo many warm 


decke, againſt the nnn abuſe of their 1 
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that ſhe thought fit to reſtore SrRGRTAMD to his place iinme- 
diately. As ſoon as he got there, he made another motion; 
that a confeſſion of faith ſhould be publiſhed, as ibqwas in other 
proteſtant countries, and confirmed —— A committbe 
was appointed accordingly: t9'confer withithe biſhops oi this head; 
who drew vp certain articles according to thoſe hich hall 
paſſed in the conyocation nine years before; omitting thoſe for 
the homilies, for the conſecration of biſhops, aig} ſome others 
relating to the hierarchy. The archbiſhop! aſked tlie committee 
why. theſe articles were not inſerted ; 3 to which Ma. WEN TwORI 
replied, becauſe. they had nat yet examined how far they were 
agreeable to the word of Gop, having confined, : themſelves to 
doctrines. His grace expecting then that they would refer them- 
ſelves, in thoſe things wholly to them the biſhops, Ma. WEN T- 
Won ru added with. ſome warmth, chat they wit paſs no 
«. thing before; they. underſtood what-it; was, for that were to 
<« make the bilkeps popes;-Which the cmmons would not 
The articles relating to diſcipline being accordingly left out, 0 
act was paſſede enjoining every eocleſiaſtick under the degree of a 
biſhop, who had been. ordained by any form Aires le from that 
ſet forth in king EDwWA Rs time and ;now-in uſe; to declare their 
aſſent before the biſhop of the dioceſe to all the articles of religion, 
cc Alien only CONCErn the confeſſion of the true faith, and the 
« doctrine of the ſacraments, comprized in the book of articles 
agreed upon in convocation already mentioned, and to ſubſeribe 
them. Th aſſent and ſuhſcription were to be teſtiſied by the 
biſhop of the dioceſe under: kes Kal, and his lordſhip's certificate 
was to: be red publicly with che ſaid articles, in the church, on 
a Sunday in time of divine ſervice: for default in this they were 
to.: be 2 as. well as for maintaining any doctrine repug- 
nant to the ſaid articles: None were to be admitted to any be- 
nefice with cure, except he was a deacon of three and twenty 
years of age, and; would-. ſubſcribe and declare his aſſent, nor 
might any adminiſter the ſacrament under the age of twenty four. 
It appears from the words of the fiatute which T have quoted; 
that thoſe. articles Which relate to diſcipline were not deſigned to 
be the terms of admiſſion into orders, or benefices, by the par- 
liament : and if the queen and her biſhops had governed them- 
ſelves. hy the act, as they moſt cemeinlyresgir to have done, the 
ſeparatipn from the church had been ſtifled in its infancy. But 
the queen aſſumed her prerogative, | and the! biſhops were ſervile 
in their compliance. with, it: thus many, were deprived of theit 
e preferments in the &quel, of this reign, for refuſing 
watt a ſub- 
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a ſubſcription to what this law did not require. Tho the com- 
mons were forbid to meddle with the affairs of the church, Vet 
they preſented an addreſs to the queen in the ſame ſeſſion, con. 
plaining of the want of diſcipline and of miniſters of abjlite, 
and good lives, by which the proteſtant religion was become in 
danger: they therefore beſeech her majeſty, that'if this par 
ment was not to continue long enough to make a proviſion 
la fora ſupply of theſe wants, and/a reformation of ſome abuſe; 
in the church, a perfect redreſs of the ſame may be had by ſuch 
other means as in her majeſty s wiſdom may ſeem meet. But the 
queen put anend to fore: 3 to without taking any notice at all 
of this addreſs. 3 t WIe 


The convocation which fate at this time, were fo far from in- 
clining to give any eaſe to their own body in the article of ſub- 
fcription, tha — ——— — their burden. 
Several canons. were paſſed in it which went beyond the ſtatute 
law, The biſhops were required not only to' eall in all the li- 
dences for preaching, and to give out new ones to fuch as were 
beſt qualified, but in requiring a ſubſcription from the deryy, 
they were to inſiſt upon a ſubfeription not only to the articks 
according to the above ſtatute, but to the book of common 
prayer and of ordering of biſhops "prieſts and deacons, as dun- 
taining nothing contrary to the word of Go. The corvocttion 
granted a fubfidy of fix ſhillings in the pound, and were difolved 
the day after the parliament. The canons were ſubſcribed by 
the bithops of both provinces, but thro ſome aceident or other, 
which we are ignorant of, the royal aſſent was not given in form. 
When the archbiſhop therefore deſired Garnpari to execute 
them in the dioceſe of York, to which he was now tranflated, 
and going his vifitation, GBI DA refuſed te do it, as it might 
| manire. The other biſhops had net his 
ſcruples, or elſe relied on the queen's approbation, and excertted 
the new canons in their ſeveral diveeſes with the greateſt punchu- 
liry; fufpending and depriving mary eminent divines, whe' made 
no objection to the ſubſcription which the ſtatute law required: 
Tho all the biſhops ſtood in awe of the queen's imperious temper; 
and went into the meaſures of the eourt, yet ſeme © 
| them were fo ſenſible of che want of diſcipline and of able 
preaching, that they connived' at aſſocitioms entered into by their 
clergy for promoting both. The eccleſiaſtical cortitniiffioners, who 
had a ſpecial order from the queen te enquire" into alf noveftics 
were acquainted with this combibation'; but finding the principal 
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deſign of it was to ſtir up an emulation in the clergy to ſtudy 


the ſcriptures, they gave them no check nor diſturbance for ſome 
time. | 


At the opening of the next parliament, the lord keeper re- 
commended to the two houſes, © to ſee that the laws relating 
ce to the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church were put in 
« que execution; and if any further laws were wanting, that 
« they ſhould conſider of them; and fo the civil {word will ſup- 
« port the eccleſiaſtical, as before time has been uſed.” But the 
commons having obſerved the uſe which the queen and biſhops 
had made of their ſpiritual power, were ſo far from making new 
laws to ſupport or ſtrengthen it, that they ordered two bills to 
be brought in, to regulate the ceremonies of the church in fa- 
vour of the puritans. The bills paſſed the commons very ſmooth- 
ly, and they were referred : to a ſelect committee of both houſes : 
but the queen was in a rage to find her ſupremacy thus invaded. 
She ſent a meſſage to the commons by their ſpeaker, © that it 
« was her pleaſure no bills concerning religion ſhould henceforth 
ce be received, unleſs the ſame ſhould be firſt conſidered and 
cc approved of by the biſhops, or convocation : and ſhe com- 
ce manded them to deliver up the two bills red laſt in the houſe 
« relating to rites and ceremonies.” Notwithſtanding this was 
ſuch an high ſtrain of the prerogative, and ſtruck ſuch a blow 
at the root of the freedom of parliaments, yet the commons 
were ſo intimidated by the haughty manner in which ſhe deliver- 
ed herſelf to the ſpeaker, that they were ſervile enough not only 
to ſend her majeſty the bills, but to beg that ſhe would not con- 
ceive an ill opinion of the houſe if ſhe ſhould not like them. 
The queen, two days after, ſent the commons word that ſhe 
ſeemed utterly to diſlike the firſt bill, and him that brought 
the ſame into the houſe. This awakened a noble ſpirit of 
liberty among ſome of the members, and many bold ſpeeches 
were made. Among others Ma. PRT. WenTworTH ſtood 
up, and faid, that it grieved him to ſee how many ways 
the freedom of debate in parliament had been infringed : one 
while a rumour runs about the houſe, © take heed what you 
“ do, the queen liketh not fuch a matter, and ſhe will be of- 
« fended with them that proſecute it; another while a meſſage 
18 brought from the queen. herſelf, commanding, or inhibiting 
our proceedings. Her majeſty has forbid us © to deal in any 
© matter of religion unleſs we firſt receive it from the biſhops. 

Vo“. II. 13 « This 
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« This was a doleful meſſage and there is then little hope of , 
cc reformation.” When the little retailers of ſedition in news pa- 
pers and pamphlets, are endeavouring to diſturb our quiet, under 
the mild and legal adminiſtration of king GRORGE the ſecong 
let this inſtance of the lawleſs tyranny of ELIzABE Tn, whoſ. 
praiſes they affect to ſound invidiouſſy upon all occafions, 
ſtare them full in the face as it ought to do; and if they have 
any modeſty left it will cover them with confuſion. But to 
return. | 


As ſoon as the ſeſſions of parliament was at an end, the late 
act for ſubſcribing the articles, according to the interpretation of 
the biſhops, was put in execution all over England, together 
with the queen's injunctions ; and upon STRYPE s computation, 
above an hundred clergymen were this year deprived for refuſing 
to ſubſcribe. But this was not all. The commiſſioners, not 
content with exceeding the law in what they required, exceeded 
alſo the puniſhment which it inflited ; by detaining many of 
them in priſon, ſeveral months beyond the time which the ſta- 
tute limited, to the ruin of their healths, and impoveriſhment 
of their families. In ſhort, the cruelties exerciſed in this reign 


by the high commiſſioners to worthy divines of the fame fath, 
on account of ſubſcriptions not required by the ſtatute, fell little 
| ſhort of thoſe which Bonnzz ſhewed the reformers in the time 

of Maxy. The particulars are too many to be here inſerted, and 


they would be very diſagreeable to relate. Enough however will 


be related to convince the reader of the truth of what I ſay. But 
yet this perſecution was not entirely owing to the zeal and bi- 


gotry of the commiſſioners: whenever they grew tired, or ſeem- 
ed to cool and ſlacken, the queen quickened them with freſh 
orders every time more ſevere, and they had not the; courage to 
reſiſt her. Even Cxcit,, who was nowgriade lord Burleigh and 
lord treaſurer, tho he certainly was in his heart for moderate 
meaſures, and now and then ftood in the gap to ſcreen the pu- 
ritans from the rigour with which the queen purſued them, ye 
in the general was ſo much afraid of the queen's diſpleaſure, that 
he did them but little ſervice. He made a ſpeech to the com- 
miſſioners in the ſtar chamber, by her majeſty's order, com- 
plaining of their negle& in not enforcing her proclamations, and 
telling them, that the queen could not ſatisfy her confcience, 
without cruſhing the puritans, whom ' ſhe thought unworthy of 
her protection: ſhe was therefore reſolved that her orders and 

| | | injunctions 
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injunctions ſhould not be contemned, and that there ſhould be 
an abſolute obedience to the public rule, upon which the ſafety 
of her government depended. 


The commſſioners, being thus puſhed forward by her majeſty, 
ſent letters to all the biſhops ; exhorting them to command their 
archdeacons, and other officers, to exert themſelves among the 
clergy and church wardens, in order to get a preſentment ef all 
the non-conformiſts in their ſeveral pariſhes. In conſequence of 
this order, fo ſtrict a ſearch was made, that a prodigious number, 
being returned unconformable, were ſilenced and ſuſpended. 
The liberty of preaching and printing, which had been turned 
into licentiouſneſs, having been denied, the puritans challenged 
their adverſaries to a public diſputation. This had been allowed 
in the reigns of Epwarp, and Maxy, and in the beginning of 
this reign, between the papiſts and the reformers, as it has been 
related in the proper places: and Sandys, who had ſucceeded 
GRINDALL in the ſee of London, was much inclined to give this 
ſatisfaction to the puritans. He ſent a lift of the divines, whom 
he thought capable of conducting the controverſy on the fade of 
the church, to the earl of Licks ER, and the lord treaſurer: 
but the queen would not permit what was now eſtabliſhed by 
law, and by her own injunctions, to be expoſed to the cavils and 
freedom allowed in a diſpute. Inſtead therefore of a conference, 
ſeveral of the leading divines, among 
before the council, and the high commiſſioners, who examined 


® * * 


their ſuperiors, as they ought to do. The dioceſe of Norwich 
had more of theſe aſſociations than any. other, as being moſt 
tavoured by that biſhop; and there ſeveral of the clergy had 
difaſed the habits, and made the diſcipline of the church the 
tubje@ of their diſcourſes. Upon this information, her majeſty 
ordered the archbiſhop to ſuppreſs theſe meetings of the clergy 
in every dioceſe, and to begin with Norwich, which his grace com- 
plied with. | 
| 6 One 
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One of the laſt public acts in which archbiſhop PaRRK ER wa 
employed, was a metropolitical viſitation of the dioceſe of Win. 
. cheſter, and particularly of the iſle of Wight; in which he ex 
erciſed ſuch ſeverities as leſſened his reputation amongſt all im. 
partial people. The iſland having been chiefly a place of reſot 
for foreign proteſtants, and for ſea-faring men of all countries 
and religions, it was judged expedient not to be ſo ftri& about 
the habits and ceremonies, as in other places, leſt it ſhould inter- 
rupt their commerce. But when the archbiſhop came thither, 
he turned out all the clergy who refuſed a ſtrict conformity, and 
ſhut up their churches. The inhabitants being greatly concerned 

at this rigour, which they apprehended would be of fatal conſe- 
quence to the iſland, ſent a complaint againſt it to the earl of 
LEICESTER. The earl had received ſome perſonal ill uſage from 
the archbiſhop juſt before ; and we may be ſure therefore that in 
the report which he made of this viſitation to the queen, his lord- 
ſhip did not ſoften the account in favour of the archbiſhop. The 
biſhop of WincazsTER alſo complained, that many of his clergy 
had been examined by his grace, after the mercileſs manner of 
an inquifition. The queen, upon theſe complaints, gave orders 
that every thing ſhould return to the former chanel in the iſle of 
Wight; and when the archbiſhop came next to court, her ma- 
jeſty not only received him very coldly, but declared herſelf diſ- 
pleaſed with his viſitation. Whether his grace laid this diſplea- 
ſure of the queen's to heart, I cannot tell; but in a few weeks 
after, he ſickened and died, in the ſeventy ſecond year of his 
age, and the ſixteenth of his conſecration. There is no giving 
a general character of this prelate, which will agree to the tor- 
mer and latter part of his life; he was ſo different a man in thoſe 
two periods. Having married in the reign of Epwas the fixth, 
when the celibacy of the clergy was annulled in parliament, and 
wrote a book in defence of their marriage, he was obliged to 
conceal himſelf and live privately, during the reign of Mas. 
Under theſe circumſtances, he had behaved with remarkable 
good temper, as a modeſt humble man: and there was ſome- 
thing ſo great in his refuſal of the primacy, as was ſcarcely ever 
heard of but in ancient times ; reſiſting for a great while all en- 
treaties from his friends, and cven a threatning of impriſonment 
from the queen herſelf, till his com pliance was unavoidable. He 
muſt certainly have had then a very primitive ſenſe of the duty 
of the epiſcopal office, and had neither avarice, nor ambition. 


But when he was inveſted with this high dignity, he Joſt his 
ormer 
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former humbleneſs of mind, and aſſumed high notions of autho- 
rity both in church and ſtate. He became as rough and un- 
courtly in his behaviour to all about him, as he was ſlaviſh in 
his obedience to the prerogative, and ſupremacy. The queen 
had once told him, that he had a ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority 
in himſelf; which ſeems to have fired him with ambition, to ſee 
what great things he could do for the ſervice of the church. We 
muſt place to this account his bitter enmity to the puritans, and 
the arbitrary manner in which he perſecuted them; even ſome- 
times beyond the limits of the law. For in the laſt letter which 


he wrote to the lord treaſurer, upon his ill reception at court 


when he returned from the iſle of Wight, his grace tells him, 
&« that he was not ſo much concerned for the tippet, cap, and 
« furplice, or ſuch like ceremonies, as for the authority which 
« enjoined them.” Thus his whole religion ſeems to have been 
ſwallowed up in a ſervile ſubmiſſion to the queen's injunctions, 


and regulating the public ſervice of the church : for whilſt he 


was laying out all his zeal, and all his time, and pains, in ſup- 
preſſing puritaniſm, he took no fort of care, that we read of, 
to reform the lives and manners of the eſtabliſhed clergy ; of 
which many complaints were made in parliament, as well as in 
pamphlets, and converſation. Indeed the great blemiſh in the 
character of this * was _ preferring the laws of the 
queen, to the laws of Gop ; being rigid to a degree of cruel 
in procuring an obedience to eee eee 
mote the latter with an amazing indifference and diſregard. He 
had ſo little concern for public virtue, and the real intereſts of 
religion, that his entertainments to the nobility were generally 
given upon a Sunday; nor are we told of his diligence in preach- 
ing, at a time when preaching was ſo much wanted, or of his 
pious example in his devotion. His grace was naturally of a 
warm temper; but till his head was turned by his exaltation, 
he gave no inſtances of haughtineſs, or ill nature. He continued 
to the laſt to be always affable and eaſy of acceſs; and did many 
kind and benevolent things to private people, as well as for pub- 
lie uſes. The regulation of his family was extremely laudable; 
he aſſigned all his domeſticks ſome buſineſs or other, and kept no 
idle people about him. Thoſe who were nat employed in learn- 
ing, in the management of his revenues, or the affairs of his 
houſhold, employed their time ſome other way. Thus ſeveral 
were entertained, for binding books, engraving, painting, tranſ- 
gribing manuſcripts in fine hand writing, for; drawing, and illu- 
minating. He founded a ſchool at Rochdale in Lancaſhire ; 
Vol. II. 3 | gave 
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gavẽ an eſtate for two fellowſhips, and thirteen ſcholarſhips, in 
Bennet college at Cambridge, where he was educated ;- built a 
library for that ſociety, and beſides a conſiderable value in prin. 
ed books, depoſited there all his manuſcript papers relating 9 
the reformation, which have been of great ſervice to our hiſtory, 
he gave to the college likewiſe above three hundred ounces af 
gilt plate enchaſed, and the advowſon of a church in London. 
He made a new ſtreet from the weſt end of St. Mary's to the 
public ſchools; and left legacies in plate, to the city of Nor- 
wich, to Caius college, and Trinity-hall, where he likewiſe 
founded a ſcholarſhip. Notwithſtanding theſe benefactions, the 
appearance of his family, and the hoſpitality of his table, were 
always ſuitable to his dignity ; nor is the reader to imagine from 


the conſiderable ſums which were thus expended, that the arch- 


biſhop left no children. He had two ſons married ; but his 

ce's love to his children was not exerted in hoarding up an heap 
of wealth for them out of the revenues of the church in order 
to raiſe a name, and to give his family the rank of quality. Be- 
ſides the book which he publiſhed in defence of the marriage of 
the ' clergy, he publiſhed an edition of the hiſtorys of Mar. 
Paris, Mar. WESTMINSTER, WALSINGHAM, and the four gol- 
pels in the ſaxon language. A little before his death, he finiſh- 
ed the Antiquitates Britannicæ, containing the lives of all the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury; in which he had the afliftance of 
JoscELYN one of his chaplains. Upon the whole, I think it may 
be ſaid of archbiſhop Paxxzs, that if he had never been pro- 
moted to ſo great a ſtation, he had qualities good enough to have 
made him a very worthy uſeful eccleſiaſtick, which he would 
perhaps have perſevered in, and deſcended: to his grave with a 
great character: and even in that high ſtation, had he been placed 


under a queen of another ſtamp, he would in all probability have 


looked more aſter the ſervice of Gon, than after the ſervice of 
His prince; and. might have taken ſomething from the ſtateſman, 
to add to the luſtre of an archbiſhop. 


+ . Soon after the death of this prelate, ſome Dutch enthuſiaſt 
were apprehended, who held opinions fitter for Bedlam than à 
fake ; nine of whom were baniſhed, and two burnt in Smith- 
field. The Dutch congregation interceded earneſtly. for their 
lives; and Fox, the martyrologiſt, wrote an elegant latin letter 
to the queen to entreat her to mitigate their puniſhment. Bu 


the queen had neither the bowels, nor the goodneſs of heart, 9! 
her young brother; and the writ for burning hereticks, * 


7. 2 | ; 
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had been hung up in terrorem for almoſt twenty years, was taken 
down, and put in execution upon theſe unhappy men. It was 
not till after a vacancy of nine months, that GRIXDALL. was 
tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury; for the queen, with all her 
zeal for the church, made no ſcruple of plundering the revenues 
of it. The parliament was ſitting at this time; but did nothing 
more in eccleſiaſtical affairs, than paſs an act for reſerving the 
third part of the rent of college leaſes to be paid in corn; and in 
default of bringing it, the leſſees were to pay for it in money, 
according to the price which the beſt wheat and malt were ſold 
at, in the public market of the two univerſities: it was likewiſe 
enacted, that where there were two concurrent leaſes upon 
church lands or livings, the latter ſhould. be void; in caſe it was 
made three years before the expiration of the former. This pro- 
viſion was made for the benefit of the ſucceſſor, and to prevent 
the alienation of the church revenues. There was na buſineſs 
done in the convocation, till after the new archbiſhops had paſſed 
the uſual forms in compleating their character. Several articles 
were then red, and debated, which were afterwards ſubſcribed 
by the two houſes. They related chiefly to the admiſſion of the 
clergy, their teſtimonials, age, and qualifications... and moſt of 
them are the ſame with our preſent canons on that head, and fo 
need not be here inſerted. The laſt article, which allowed that 
marriage might be ſolemnized at all times of the year, the queen 
would not aſſent to, and it was not therefore publiſhed with the 
reſt : neither had they the broad: ſeal, or any other authority 
than the queen's licence. This was the laſt buſineſs tranſacted 
in this convocation, or any other, for four years, and we muſt 


cherefore turn to other affairs. 


tion of all the cathedrals in his dE; and by the good arti- 
cles of enquiry: which he iſſued out, ſhewed a. zeal, of another 
kind from that of his predeceſſor. His grace had a. very diffe- 
rent opinion too of the exerciſes of the clergy,. which had the 
name of . prophecyings,” from what archbiſhop Paxk ER had 
entertained of them. He apprehended the deſign to be vety 
ſerviceable to the intereſts of religion, by improving both th 
clergy and the people in the knowledge of the ſcriptures, an 
the defence of the reformation. In order therefore to prevent 
the diſorders which had been complained of in thoſe meetings, 
the archbiſhop drew up a regulation under the following heads; 
That the exerciſes ſhould be only in ſuch, churches as the lien 
1 | 1 0 


In the ſummer, the archbiſhop made a ni ” 
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of the dioceſe ſhould appoint under his hand and ſeal: That the 
archdeacon, or ſome other grave and learned divine, approyeg 
of by the biſhop, ſhould be moderator : That a liſt of the clergy, 
ſuppoſed properly qualified to aſſiſt at ſuch exerciſes, ſhould be 
given in to the biſhop, who ſhould appoint the parts of ſcripture 
which they ſhould treat of: That thoſe clergymen who ate 
judged not fit to ſpeak publicly, fhould be aſſigned fome other 
taſk by the moderator, for the encreaſe of their learning: That 
if any one glance at affairs of ſtate, the moderator ſhould ſilence 
him immediately, and give notice to the biſhop: That if any 
man ſhould inveigh againſt the law for rites and ceremonies and 
the diſcipline eſtabliſned, he ſhould be immediately ſilenced, til 
he had obtained a new admiſſion and approbation from the 
biſhop : That no ſuſpended or deprived miniſters ſhould be fuf- 
fered to be ſpeakers, except they firſt conform to the public 
order and diſcipline of the church by ſubſcription and daily prac- 
tiſe: and above all, That no layman be permitted to fpeak pub- 
licly in the exercifes. I have given the reader theſe regulations 
at length, that he may judge between the queen and the arch- 
biſhop. Her majeſty having ſent for GRIN DALI, and exclaimed 
againft the prophecyings, as illegal, and of a dangerous tendency 
to the ſtate as well as the church, for which ſhe faid it was good 
to have but three or four preachers in a county, commanded him 
peremptorily to put them down. N 8 | 


The queen was vehement in giving her orders, and refuled to 
hear the prelate's anſwer, with apparent tokens of great diſplea- 
ſure. But the archbiſhop, tho he had complied with her in- 
junctions, and now and then, as he was in a manner forced, 
aſſiſted in the high commiſſion, yet could not go this length 
againſt his judgment. Inſtead therefore of giving directions to 
his archdeacon, and vicar general to execute the queen's com- 
mand, his grace wrote her a letter, becoming the rank he held 
in the church, in order to inform her majeſty, of the uſefulnes 
and neceſſity of preaching in all churches, and of the ſubſer- 
viency of the exerciſes to qualify the clergy for this purpoſe, 
which were not illegal as her majeſty had apprehended. The 
letter is too long to be here inſerted, but it does fo much honour 
to the archbiſhop, that I cannot omit a ſhort extract from it, in 
order to give the reader a clearer idea of this prelate's integrit), 
and of the arbitrary humour of this queen. After making an 
excuſe for the length of his application, he humbly deſires her 
majeſty to afford ſome conſideration to the two following regt, 
1* | v 
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which he has to lay before her. The firſt was, that ſhe would 
not interpoſe her prerogative in eccleſiaſtical matters, nor carry 
her ſupremacy ſo far into the church, as to decide, in her own 
perſon, points of doctrine and diſcipline, without the advice and 
approbation of her biſhops. The other was, that when ſhe did 
interpoſe in matters of faith and religion which touch the church 
of CnrisT, ſhe would not pronounce fo reſolutely and perempt- 
orily, as ſhe might do in ſecular buſineſs. By this means, he 
tells her, ſhe would not only conſult her own repoſe, the ſervice 
of Gop and the benefit of her people, but would' alſo avoid 
many inſtances of erroneous conduct on the ſubject. of religion. 
He calls upon her to remember her mortal ſtate, and not to be 
too much dazzled with her crown and purple ; and that in things 
of this nature the will of Gop, and not that of any earthly crea- 
ture, is to govern, He aſſures her, that it was owing to his con- 
ſcience only, that he had not executed her commands in this 
affair; and he was very willing to reſign his ſee with all humi- 
lity if it was her majeſty's pleaſure. There was a ſpirit in this 
letter which ELIZABETH had not been uſed to ſee in any ſubject, 
and which ſhe would not bear from any of them. Even the 
primate of all England ſhould not dare to write to her with that 
honeſt freedom, to give his advice in affairs merely religious, or 
to diſpute her all-wiſe commands. Enflamed therefore with this 
letter, ſhe determined to make an example of the archbiſhop, 
as a terror to all others; and the honeſt prelate, when he was 
proceeding in his metropolitical viſitation, was by an order of 
the ſtar-chamber confined to his houſe, and ſequeſtered from his 
juriſdiction for fix months. Here was a diſplay of the royal ſu- 
premacy with a vengeance ; when the head of the church, who 
was a woman, thus took upon her to decide ſo peremptorily in 
an affair merely ſpiritual, without conſulting the biſhops or the 
clergy in convocation, and to impriſon and tie up the hands of 
the primate, becauſe he diſapproved her deciſion ; tho he is the 
firſt director under the prince in all eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration. 
Before the fix months were lapſed, the archbiſhop was adviſed 
to make his ſubmiſſion to the queen, which he did as far as was 
conſiſtent with his ſtation and integrity: but not being willing to 
retract his opinion, or to confeſs his ſorrow for the counſel he had 
given her majeſty, there was ſome talk of depriving him, which 
being thought too ſevere, his ſequeſtration was continued, Thus 
ended the religious exerciſes of the clergy, ſo well calculated to 
promote uſeful knowledge and piety, at a time when not only 
they were both at a low ebb in England, but when the popiſh 

Vol. II. e miſſionaries 
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miſſionaries from abroad were very buſy, and with great ſucceß, 
in drawing many people from church. The truth is, the queen, 
whoſe piety has been ſounded very high, apprehended the peg. 
ple would be put upon making enquines into every thing, aud 
to ſee and judge for themſelves, in conſequence of theſe meet 
ings; and ſhe was of opinion that knowledge and learning in the 
laity, would indiſpoſe them for an abſolute ſubmiſſion to her 
will in the buſineſs of religion. Notwithſtanding all her piety 
therefore, ſhe would not permit the exerciſes to be continued, 
wiſely regulated as they were by the archbiſhop ; and when there 
were daily complaints made in the city of London, and al- 
moſt every county in England, of the ſcarcity of the word 
of Gop. 


At the beginning of the next ſeſſions of parliament in fifteen 
hundred and eighty, the houſe of commons agreed to meet in the 
Temple church on the Sunday fortnight after the motion; © there 
c to have preaching, and to join together in prayer, with faſt- 
c ing and humiliation, for the aſſiſtance of Gop's ſpirit in al 
ce their conſultations, and for the preſervation of the queen's 
© majeſty and her realm: and in order to guard againſt of- 
fence, and prevent any ſuſpicion of improper doctrine, the 
houſe referred the nomination of the preacher to ſuch members 
as were of her majeſty's privy council. The reader pro- 
bably will ſee nothing in this vote that was contrary to law, or 
to the queen's prerogative : but before the day came, the ſpeaker 
informed the houſe, that they had committed a great error in 
this reſolution, and that her majeſty was much offended at their 
preſumption. At the ſame time, the vice chamberlain delivered 
the following meſlage ; that the queen was much ſurprized 
cc with the raſhneſs of the houſe of commons, in thus invading 
her ſupremacy in all eccleſiaſtical affairs, without her privity, 
te and her pleaſure being firſt made known.” This meſſage oc- 
caſioned many warm debates, as an infringement of the liberties 
of that houſe ; but at length it was carried by the majority, that 
the vice-chamberlain ſhould carry their ſubmiſſion to her ma- 
jeſty, and humbly crave her forgiveneſs. When he made his re- 
port to the houſe of the queen's accepting their ſubmiſſion, he told 
them, that her majeſty had ordered him to let them know, that 
ſhe did not diſlike their inclination to prayer and faſting 3 but 
ſhe was diſobliged at their preſuming to appoint their own de- 
votions without acquainting her with it, and receiving her orders 
for it. When this matter was thus paſſed over, which will gie 


the 
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the reader no great idea of the Engliſh liberty under ELIzABETR, 
it was moved by one of her eouncil to bring in a bill, for the further 
ſecurity of the government againſt the papiſts. It was entitled 
« an act to retain the queen's ſubjects in their due obedience; 
and it makes any prieſt or jeſuit ſeducing any member of the church 
of England to that of Rome, guilty of high treaſon, as well as 
the perſon ſo ſeduced : it makes the ſaying of maſs liable to a 
year's impriſonment and a forfeiture of two hundred marks, and 
the hearing maſs liable to the ſame impriſonment and an hun- 
dred marks: But that the act might cut both ways, and reach 
the puritans who had uſed their liberty to the diſturbance of the 
ſtate, as well as papiſts, every perſon above ſixteen years of age 
who did not come to church or chapel, where common prayer 
was ſaid, according to the act of uniformity, was to forfeit 
twenty pounds a month to the queen, and to ſuffer impriſon- 
ment till it was paid. In the ſame ſeſſions of parliament, an 
act of ſtill greater ſeverity, limited to the life of the queen, was 
paſſed by her direction; by which the writer or publiſher of any 
book, or ballad, or letter, containing falſe, ſeditious, or ſcan- 
dalous matter, to the defamation of the queen, or the ſtirring 
up of rebellion, was to ſuffer death without benefit of clergy. 
It is impoſſible to reflect upon this act, without wiſhing that 
the preſent ſet of ſcriblers of falſe and ſcandalous defamation of 
the beſt of princes, who never invaded or ſtretched a law in fa- 
vour of his prerogative, had lived in the reign of ELIZABETH; 
and that they did not enjoy the happineſs of ſuch a mild adminiſ- 
tration, of which they ſeem to have no other ſenſe, than that 
they may defame it with impunity. 


There was ſuch a general zeal for their metropolitan at the 
meeting of the convocation, that it was moved not to enter u 
on any buſineſs, nor ſo much as to grant a ſubſidy to her ma- 
jeſty, till the ſequeſtration of the archbiſhop's juriſdiction was 
taken off. But the majority were too much in awe of the queen, 
to carry their zeal for him to this length. However, having 
granted the ſubſidy which was aſked, they unanimouſly preſent- 
ed an addreſs to the queen to reſtore the archbiſhop to his autho- 
rity z which the queen would not comply with. But this was 
not the only exertion of her eccleſiaſtical prerogative at this time, 
which gave great offence to the,glergy. Her majeſty granted 
da commiſſion of concealments to ſome of her hungry cour- 
tiers, by which they were impowered to enquire into the titles 
of church Jands and livings : and all forfeitures, concealments, 
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and lands, for which the pariſhes could not produce a legal tits 
were given to them. This commiſſion which would have made 
ſtrange havock with the patrimony of the church, awakened the 
biſhops from their complaiſance : they fell on their knees before 
the queen, and begged if ſhe had any regard to them, to the 
church, or to religion, that ſhe would withdraw this commiſſion; 
and tho her majeſty, it is plain, had no ſcruple of conſcience 
about plundering the revenues appropriated to the church, ſhe 
complied with this requeſt. The papiſts were now active all 
over the country; ſome jeſuits came over from the ſeminaries 
abroad, in defiance of the laws, and had their private conven- 
ticles in almoſt every town in England ; preaching openly againſt 
the title and authority of the queen. The government was 
much alarmed at this bold ſtep of the catholicks, and hay- 
ing apprehended three of them they were executed for an ex- 
ample. 


The archbiſhop being informed by ſome of his friends about 
the queen, that her majeſty expected further ſubmiſſion from 
him than he had ſhewn, his grace drew up a paper, importing 
his grief for having fallen under her majeſty's diſpleaſure, and 
entreating her not to interpret his incompliance, to 'any motives 
of obſtinacy, but to a pure regard for religion, and the difates 
of his conſcience. However, that he might acquit himſelf of 
his duty to her, he acquainted her majeſty, that he had not per- 
mitted any exerciſes to be ſet up, in his dioceſe, or peculiars, 
ſince ſhe had given orders to ſuppreſs them. Upon this ſub- 
miſſion, the ſequeſtration was taken off, but he was never re- 
ſtored to the queen's favour. Indeed in a ſhort time after, he 
was diſabled from his function by blindneſs, and was offered an 
honourable penſion, and her majeſty's favour if he would reſign. 
The ner 58. acquainted the lord treaſurer, that he ſhould be 
ready to quit in a few months, and ſent him a rough draught 
of his reſignation. But Wi roi r, biſhop of Worceſter, who 
was intended for his ſucceſſor, refuſing to enter upon the {cc 
whilſt the primate lived, the broken hearted prelate held it till 
is death; which was not later than the following year. Thus 
died Epw. GRINDALL, in the ſixty third year of his age, after 
filling the ſees of London, York, and Canterbury, from the 
beginning of this reign till the fifth of July fifteen hundred 
and eighty three. He was a very popular preacher in the time 
of EpwaRD the fixth, and was nominated by CRANMER to 4 


biſhoprick, when he was little more than thirty years of 15 
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but the king dying ſoon after, he went into exile. for his reli- 
gion till the acceſſion of the preſent queen; where he imbibed 
ſome prejudices againſt the habits and ceremonies, which he ſo 
far got over, that he thought it better to ſupport the reformation 
on that foot, than to hazard it back into the hands of the pa- 
piſts. He was a man of a very mild and moderate temper, ea 

of acceſs, and affable even in his higheſt exaltation. In all the 
ſeverities which he was concerned in againſt the puritans, he acted 
evidently by compulſion, againſt his natural temper which was 
cool and gentle, againſt his principles as a Chriſtian, and againſt 
his ſentiments. as a biſhop. But it happened to fall to his lot, 
to live under a queen who would not permit her orders to be 
diſputed ; and he muſt have Joſt all his uſefulneſs in the church, 
which was very great, if he had not complied with her in the 
manner he did. He had a real concern for the intereſt of re- 
ligion in the vital parts of it, and did his utmoſt to promote it 
with: the queen and her council, whom he thought too much 
taken up with the outlines and appurtenances. He made a ſa- 
crifice of his eye- ſight, and his health, to the ſtudy of learning 
and religion, and was an amiable example of all chriſtian vir- 
tues. Having given ſeveral benefactions to both the univerſities 
in his life time, he had no great wealth to leave behind him. 
The greateſt part of what he had was bequeathed to the poor of 
Canterbury, Lambeth, and Croydon, and of the place ' where 


| be was born in Cumberland. The ſhott character of arch- 


biſhop GziNDALL is, that he was a good natured, friendly, in- 
offenſiye man, a learned, uſeful prelate, and a ſincere, pious 


Wurrorrr, biſhop of Worceſter, was in a few nionths tranſ- 
lated to the ſee of Canterbury: and as he had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the controverſy againſt the puritans, the queen charged 
him upon his advancement, © to reſtore the diſcipline - of the 
church, and the eſtabliſhed uniformity, which thro the conni- 
* vance of ſome prelates, tlie obſtinacy of ſome puritans, and 
« the power of ſomè noblemen, was run but of ſquare. The 
new archbiſhop, accordingly; had not been confirmed a weck, 
before he publiſhed ſome directions to the ' biſhops of his pro- 
vince, to oblige their clergy to wear the habits ; to ſuppreſs all 
preaching and catechizing in families, to which others, not of 
the family; reſorted; to admit none to preach who were not or- 
dained according to the manner of the church of England; and 
to allow none to preach or catechiſe, who did not read the whole 
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ſervice, adminiſter the ſacrament four times a year, and ſubſcribe 
tothe queen's ſupremacy, the book of common prayer, and the 
thirty nine articles of religion. But the ' great. zeal of this ; pri- 
mate to ſhew his devotion to the queen, and that ſhe was ny 


miſtaken in her choice of him, hurried him beyond the bounds 
preſcribed by law: and his very firſt act as archbiſhop, in in. 

poſing KG on the clergy without the authority of the great 
25 incurred the penalties of a premunire. But not reſtrained 
by ſuch conſiderations, his grace inſiſted in his firſt metropoli 
tical viſitation on the ſubſcription abovementioned; which ſuſ- 
pended above two hundred and thirty clergymen, and turned 
moſt of them out of the church. The poor ſufferers wrote to 
the queen, to the archbiſhop, to the lords of the council, and 
to the parliament, for a friendly conference, or a public difputz 
tion; but without ſucceſs. Many gentlemen of reputation ap- 
bed for them in behalf of religion; it being impoſſible to fil 
ſo many vacancies in the church as were made upon this occaſion. 
The inhabitants of the vacant pariſhes ſent up complaints to the 
treaſurer and the council, that men of occupation, without 
abilities or common honeſty, of | notoriouſly profligate and offen- 
five lives, were the only clergy that they had left. But the arch- 
biſhop wrote to the council, that the cauſe of the clergy did not 
lie before them, and that he could not do his duty to So queen 
if he might not proceed without interruption. Finding his me- 
tropolitical juriſdiction not ſufficient, for this purpoſe, his gra 
ſolicited the queen for a new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, which | her 
majeſty readily granted; tho ſhe exceeded the power, which the 
law had given her, in it: and the proceedings of = commiſſioners 
were for the moſt part contrary to the act of ſubmiſſion of the 
clergy, contrary alſo to the ſtatute laws of- the wm and little 
better than a ſpiritual ee _ 0 2 


1 have given che reader a view of the firſt ne" of this 
kind under ELizazzTH ; I ſhall not therefore repeat it here, tho 
this, procured by the archbiſhop, gave a great addition of power 
to the court, To make good the charactef I have given it, it 
will be only neceſſary to relate, that if any pariſhioner bore an 


ill will to his miniſter, he might inform. _ 2 by 
letter, that the clergyman was a ſuſpected perſon; upon which, 


a purſuivant, paid ten pence a mile, was ſent with a citation to ſum- 
mon him before the commiſſioners, and till a court ſate he was 
im e as ſoon as he was brought to the bar, he took an 


to anſwer all ſuch queſtions as ſhould, * aſked him to 2 
. 
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beſt of his knowledge; by which he was obliged not only to accuſe 
himſelf, but perhaps to bring his relations and acquaintance into 
trouble. He was not to be informed of the interrogatories be- 
fore hand, nor to have a copy of his anſwers, which were lodged 
with the ſecretary of the court, againſt the day of his trial! and 
if he was not convicted upon his own confeſſion, they then exa- 
mined their witnefſes, but never cleared him upon his own oath. 
If they could not convict him upon any ſtatute, they had re- | | 
courſe then to the old obſolete eccleſiaſtical law, and the pri- 
ſoner ſeldom knew by what he was to be tried, or how to make 
his defence. The four and twenty articles, which the arch- 
biſhop drew for the ſervice of the high commiſſion, are too long 
to be inſerted here; but they were enough to entangle, and bring 
into danger, all the honeſt men in the kingdom. When the lot 
treaſurer red them, and ſaw the execution they had done upon 
the clergy, he wrote a letter to the archbiſhop ; in which, after 
acknowledging that his grace doth nothing, but, being duly exa- 
mined tendeth to the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed religion, and 
to avoid ſchiſm in the church, which is now, he ſees by his grace's 
papers, fully furniſhed with preachers, and that it is but a ſmall 
number that contend for their ſingularity, he tells his grace, 
« that he was daily charged by the privy council, and public 
« perſons, with neglect of his duty in not ſtaying his grace's ve 
« hement proceedings againſt the clergy, whereby papiſts are 
greatly encouraged, and the queen's ſafety endangered.” He 
tells his grace further, that he has red his four and twenty ar- 

cc ticles in a Romifh ſtile, | of great length and curiofity, and {o. 
« full of branches and eireumſtances, that he thinks the inquiſi- 

« tion of Spain, uſed not ſo many queſtions, to comprehend and 

« to trap their prieſts. Many other ſevere expreſſions are added; | 
but in concluſion he deſires the © archbiſhop to excuſe him, | 
« that he has directed the clergy not to anſwer theſe articles, ex- 1 
« cept their conſeiences may ſuffer them.” His grace was fo 

far from being diſcouraged with this letter, that he wrote the. 

lord treafurer a long vindication of his articles, and of the man- 

ner of proceeding ex officio; which gave his lordſhip no other 
latisfaction, than to know that the archbiſhop Had not done any 
thing in this matter, which his grace did not think himſelf in 
duty and conſcience bound to do. RR Pk 


The lord treafurer finding it to no purpoſe to deal fingly with 
2 {this prelate, the privy council took the canfe into their hands, and 
: [rote a joint letter to the archbiſhop and the biſhop of -Loxpox, 
: | acquainting 
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acquainting them, © that tho they had had many complaint, 
« from ſeveral counties of their proceedings, yet, hoping the; 
« lordſhips would have ſtaid their ſeverity againſt the clergy, th 
ce had not given them any trouble. But hearing of ſuch great 
ce numbers ſuſpended lately, and that there is no divine ſeryic. 
« of any kind in the vacant places, that where cures are ſupplieg 
« jt is chiefly by men without learning, and chargeable yi, 
« great and enormous faults, againſt whom there are no pro- 
« ceedings or inquiſition, they therefore pray their lordſhipg to 
© have ſome charitable conſideration of their clergy, that the 
people may not be deprived of their diligent, learned, and 
<« zealous miniſters, for a few points ceremonial with which their 
« conſciences were entangled.” This letter was ſigned by eight 
of the lords of the council; and to ſupport their charge againſt 
the biſhops, it was accompanied by a lift of learned miniſters 
deprived, in one column, of unlearned and vicious ones con- 
tinued, in a ſecond, and of pluraliſts and non reſidents, in an- 
other. But this remonſtrance it ſeems was grounded on falſe ſur- 
miſes; and the archbiſhop in his anſwer vindicated the clergy 
from thoſe aperſions, and himſelf and the reſt of the commiſ- 
ſioners in ſhewing no favour to ſuch as deſerved cenſure for their 
ill behaviour. 7 Lb 


The affairs of the church were in this fituation; when the 
parliament met in November fifteen hundred and eighty four: 
and the puritans, deſpairing of any other relief, applied to the 
houſe of commons. We are told by FuLLEs, „ that their agents 
ce were ſolliciting at the door of the houſe all day, and making 
ce intereſt in the evening at the chambers of -parliament men; 
ce nor would they have failed of being made eaſy, if the queen 
ce would have taken the advice of her two houſes. | Three pe- 
titions were delivered to the houſe of commons in one day by 
three ſeveral members; one to reſtore liberty to godly preachers, 
the ſecond to exerciſe and continue their miniſtry, and the third 
for a ſpeedy ſupply of able men for the vacant. churches. On 
the ſame day, Dx. TuRNeR ſtood up, and put the houſe in re- 
membrance of a bill and book which he had formerly offered to 
their conſideration, concerning the ſubſcription of the clergy, b 
that it might be no other than what was required by act of par- 

« liament, and that no eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ſhould extend fur- 
ther than hereſy condemned in ſcripture, and immorality. The lc 
book, which related chiefly to the admiſſion and qualification I . 
of the clergy, to the reſtraint of the high commiſſion, and the I 


cenſure 
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cenſure of excommunication, to the permiſſion of religious ex- 
erciſes, and to pluralities and non- reſidence, by advice of the 
houſe, was reduced into a petition of ſixteen articles; which the 
commons imparted to the houſe of lords, that they might be ex- 
hibited jointly by way of humble ſuit to the queen. The lord 
treaſurer, and the archbiſhop of Yorx, brought an anſwer from 
their lordſhips, that in their opinion many of the articles which 
the commons had propoſed were quite unneceſſary, that provi- 
ſion was made for the reſt, and that uniformity in divine ſervice 
had been ſettled by parliament. The biſhop of WIN cHESTER, 
in the name of his brethren, drew up a full and diſtin reply to 
every article in this petition : and the commons finding that 
ſhould not carry every branch of it, ordered a bill immediately 


againſt pluralities and non-refidence, and for appeals out of the 
. piritual courts, The bill paſſed that houſe without any dif- 
Hculty ; but when it was ſent up to the lords, the two arch- 


ſhops, and the biſhop of WincussTzr, made long ſpeeehes 
againſt it, and affirmed that neither cathedrals, nor profeſſors in 
the univerſities could ſubſiſt without them. To. ſupport their 


arguments againſt. the bill, they produced a lift of the ſmall 


value of moſt eccleſiaſtical benefices: and this, with the weight 
of the bench of biſhops, and the court intereſt, we are told, 
threw out the bill. But the commons were ſo exaſperated at this, 


that they reſumed the debate of the fixteen articles, and ordered 


ſeveral other bills to be brought in, to leflen the power of the 


ſpiritual courts, and to reſtrain the epiſcopal juriſdiction. One 
was, for the biſhops to take an oath in the courts of Weſtmin- 


ſter hall, that t 


would act nothing contrary. to the com- 
mon law of the - — 


; another was, to reduce their fees; a 


third, for liberty to marry at all times of the year; a fourth, for 


reſtoring diſcipline in the church; and another, for the qualifi- 
cation of miniſters. The laſt bill, and that for marrying at all 
times of the year, paſſed the houſe of commons; which made 


the archbiſhop ſo uneaſy, that he wrote a letter the next day to 


the queen, to inform her of their diſobedience to her majeſty's 
orders; and beſides other inconveniencies in the bill of qualifi- 
cations, that it had this alſo, that if it paſſed by parliament it 
could not hereafter be altered but in parliament, let the neceſſity 
be ever ſo great; whereas if it Bay — a canon from the con- 
vocation by her majeſty's authority, it might be obſerved, or al- 
tered, at pleaſure. His grace informs her majeſty likewiſe in this 


letter, that they had paſſed a bill for marrying at all times of the 


year without reſtraint, contrary to the old canons continually ob- 
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ſerved among them, and containing matter which tendeth to the 
Nander of the church, „as having hitherto maintained an error. 
This, it muſt be owned, is a very extraordinary reaſon to come 
out of the mouth of a proteſtant archbiſhop, whoſe church hy 
diſclaimed infallibility, and which fays in one of her articles, 
cc that general councils | may err, and fometimies have erred » Even 


in things pertaining to 'Gop :” And if a general council may 


err, it can be no ſlander ſurely to ſay, that a ſynod or conioca- 
tion may have committed a miſtake, in forbidding to marry at 
certain times of the year. But the queen however was fo pleaſed 
with the archbiſhop's advice, of making alterations by canon, 
and not by ſtatute, which would reſerve the power in her own 
hands, that ſhe ſent a meſſage immediately to the commons by 
the lord treaſurer, reprimanding them for encroaching upon her 


ſupremacy, and for attempting what ſhe had forbidden, at which 


ſhe was highly offended ; commanding the ſpeaker at the fame 
time in her majeſty's name, © to ſe that no bills concerning a 
te reformation in ecclefiaftical cauſes ſhould be exhibited, and if 
te they were exhibited, not to read them.” This did not pre- 
vent the two houſes from paſſing an act, ** for the better and 
< more reverent obſervation of the ſabbath; which was much 
profaned at this time, . by the encouragements of gaming, and 
ſports, on the evenings of thoſe days. The ſptaker recommend- 
ed this bill to the queen in a very elegant fpeech; but her ma- 
Jeſty refuſed to paſs it, under a pretence of not ſuffering the 
parliament to meddle with matters of religion, which was her 
prerogative. The commons now ſaw their miſtake, in veſting 
the whole power of carrying on the reformation, in the fingle 
perſon of queen ELIZaBEETH; who knew how to at the ſover- 
eign, and difplay her prerogative as well as her father; but they 
Aw it too late. In the fame ſeſſion of parliament, an act was 
paſſed againſt Roman catholick priefts, who had been very buſy, 
ſince the queen's 'excommunication, to perſuade the people to 
depoſe her. They are ordered by the ſtatute to depart the king: 
dom within forty days, and not to return under de penalty of 
high treaſon : thoſe who knowingly ſupport and entertain them 
are made guilty of felony : and all Engliſh prieſts in ſeminaries, 
or religious houſes abroad, who do not return within fix months, 
ſubmit themſelves to her majeſty, and take the oath of ſupre- 
macy, are adjudged traitors : thoſe who make any remittances 
to ſeminaries incur the penalty of a premunire; and thoſe who 


know any prieſts or jeſuits, and don't diſcover theta within twelve 


days, are to be fied, and impriſoned at the queen's N 
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At the prorogation of the parliament, her majeſty made a ſhort, 
but an extraordinary ſpeech to the two houſes. She takes notice 
« that ſome people had been very buſy in finding fault with the 
« clergy, which was a cenſure that reflected upon herſelf : for 
« ſince Gop had made her an over-ruler of the church, her neg- 
« ligence could not be excuſed, if any ſchiſm or hereſy was con- 
« nived at. Some miſbehaviour and omiſhon there might be 
c amongſt the body of the clergy, and ſuch miſcarriage is com- 
« mon to all conſiderable offices: all which, ſays ſhe, if you my 
ce lords of the clergy do not amend, I mean to depoſe you. Look 
« you therefore well to your charges. | 


The convocation met the day after the parhament ; and were 
prevailed on by the archbiſhop, to preſent the reaſons which he 
had drawn up againſt the bill concerning pluralities in the houſe 
of commons, in an addreſs to the queen. They ſtile them- 
ſelves © her majeſty's poor diſtreſſed ſupplicants now in danger 


from this bill; which not only impeacheth her majeſty's pre- 


ce rogative, and leſſeneth the revenues, they ſay, of the 
« crown, but overthrows the ftudy of diyinity in the two uni- 
« verſities, will deprive men of the livings they lawfully poſſeſs, 
cc will beggar the clergy, introduce a baſe and unlearned miniſ- 
«try, leſſen the hoſpitality of cathedrals, be an encouragement 
« to ſtudents to go to foreign ſeminaries where they may be better 
« provided for, and in a word will make way for anarchy and 
« confuſion.” But in order to give ſome ſatisfaction to the pub- 
lic, upon the complaints in the petitions to parliament, and 
which. had occaſioned high debates in this ſeſſion, the convoca- 
tion preſented ſix articles to the queen, as the whole matter of 
abuſe or grievance which wanted amendment in the church. 
They were in ſubſtance as follows: That none ſhould be ad- 
mitted into holy orders under twenty four years of age, who 
ſhould have a preſentation to a cure, and bring teſtimonials of 
their good life and converſation: That a biſhop might refuſe 
whom he would, without the danger of a “ quare impedit: 
That the commutation of penance ſhould be reſtrained (except on 
great conſideration, of which the biſhop ſhould be judge) and 
licences to marry without banns: That the abuſes of excommu- 
nication ſhould be redreſſed: That pluralities of livings ſhould 


be reſtrained : and That fees to eccleſiaſtical officers and their 


ſervants ſhould be regulated. Theſe articles were offered the 
queen, and nothing further at this time was -done with them. 
The convocation which had ſate above ſix weeks after the par- 


1 liament, 
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liament, were prorogued from time to time by the queen's vrt, 
till their diſſolution. At this time Six Fran. WALSIiXOGHAu, ſe. 
cretary of ſtate, founded a divinity lecture at Oxford. The reader 
was to diſcourſe upon the fundamentals of religion and the boly 
ſcriptures, by way of common place; in order that the con- 
troverſies ariſing from thence might be more particularly diſcuſsed. 
This lecture, we are told by the hiſtorian of that univerſity, y,, 
ſet up on purpoſe to widen the breach, and enflame the diffe- 
rence between the churches of Rome and England. Be this a; 
it might; the lecture was much commended and thronged by the 
young ſtudents, but ſome people cenſured. the foundation, as 
colour to convey the ſacrilege of the founder out of fight, under 
a pretence of propagating the true religion. The cenfure was 
uncharitable and impertinent ; and there are never wanting men 
of malignity enough, tho it is a diabolical diſpoſition, to put 
the worſt conſtruction upon the beſt and moſt uſeful actions. 
The queen had granted her ſecretary ſome of the lands of the 
vacant biſhoprick, and if he founded a lecture in divinity out of 
them, when knowledge of that kind.was become extremely ſcarce, 
he ſhewed a generoſity which he was not obliged to from any 
other motive but the propriety of it. 


At the latter end of October fifteen hundred and eighty fir, 
the parliament was ſummoned, ſoon after the trial of Maur 
queen of Scots. Tho the caſe of that unhappy queen was a 
principal tranſaction in the reign we are now upon, yet having 
no relation to the church or to religion, it does not come within 
my deſign to fay any thing of it. The indiſpoſition, and affairs, 
of her majeſty queen EL1zZaszTH, not permitting her to go to 
the parliament houſe, the archbiſhop, and ſome of the lords, had 
a commiſſion under the great ſeal to open the ſeſſions, and to 
hold, adjourn, or prorogue it, as long as they thought fit. The 
puritan miniſters made another effort for parliamentary relief, 
and preſented an humble ſupplication to the houſe of commons; 
complaining of the abſolute power of the biſhops in giving or 
taking away licences to preach ; of the proceedings of the high 
commiſſioners without regard to law; of the oath © ex officio; 
and of not allowing an appeal to any other court. A bill was 
offered at the {ame time, by one * the members, for a further 


reformation of the church; annexing to the bill another ſorm o 
common prayer than what was now eftabliſhed. Many Warm 
ſpeeches were made in the houſe upon this occaſion, in defence 


of their privileges to debate every thing religious as well as _ 
all 
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and againſt the arbitrary proceedings of the biſhops ; for which 
the ſpeakers were ſent to che Tower. The houſe was ſo intimi- 
dated with that reftraint, that they would not permit the bill to 
be red: and the queen ſent for the bill, and the petition of the 
puritans, out of the houſe; ordering the ſpeaker to acquaint 
them, that ſhe was already ſettled in her religion and would 
« not begin again; that changes in religion were dangerous; 
cc that ſhe had conſidered the objections which were frivolous, 
« and that the platform itſelf was prejudicial to her crown, and 


| © the peace and good order of her government.” She was ſo much 


incenſed indeed at laſt with the bold and repeated attempts of the 
puritans to ſubvert the eſtabliſhment of the church, that when 
a general pardon was drawing up to be paſſed now in parliament; 
ſhe ordered an exception to be made of ſuch as committed any 
offence againſt the act of uniformity, or were publiſhers of ſe- 
ditious books. The convocation did nothing more than grant 
a ſubſidy to the queen, and were prorogued by the archbiſhop. 


On the fourth of February fifteen hundred and eighty eight, 
after the Spaniſh armada had been deſtroyed, the queen fum- 
moned a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter ; in order to defray 
the expences of the year, and to make ſome new laws againſt 
the papiſts. There was little done in this ſeſſions relating to the 
church, except an act for puniſhing bribery in the elections of 
fellows and officers in colleges and cathedrals, and for preventing 
ſimoniacal preſentations. The ſtatute likewiſe enacts, that thoſe 
who receive money for conferring orders, or for licences to preach, 
ſhould forfeit forty pounds, and the party ordained,” ten pounds, 
and whatever preferment he ſhould procure within ſeven years 
after. The puritans, having expreſſed their zeal for the queen 
and the proteſtant religion, by enliſting themſelves in the fleet 
and army during the late attempt from Spain, imagined they 
had now a title to ſome favour from the'two houſes of parlia- 
ment, in the article of ſubſcription, They ſent up a petition 
therefore to the houſe of commons on that head; which was no 


ſooner delivered, than one of the members got up, and moved, 


that an enquiry might be made how far the biſhops had exceeded 


the laws in the proſecution of her majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects. 
Another member moved, for reviving the bill againſt pluralities 
and non: reſidence; which was accordingly brought in, and again 


paſſed the commons without any difficulty. But the queen for- 
members of the other houſe to be taken into cuſtody, - who had 
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dared to break thro her orders. The convocation having granted 
two ſubſidies to her majeſty, and being alarmed at the bill agang 

ities, addreſſed her to protect the church: having flatterd 
her with the title of a goddeſs, they aſſure her, (that the pil, 
« ſing of ſuch a bill will be attended with the decay of learning, 
« and introduce confuſion and barbariſm into the church.” Up. 
on this remonſtrance, the queen interpoſed, as I. have juſt now 
mentioned. The archbiſhop preſented. ſome orders to be ob. 
ſerved throwout the province, which he hoped. the convacaticn 
would approve of, and confirm. The firſt related to the con, 
ſtant reſidence of thoſe who had but a ſingle benefice, with an 
exception to prebendaries, chaplains, and thoſe who were alloy. 
ed non- reſidence by act of parliament; compelling them hay. 
ever in theſe caſes. to keep a licenſed preaching curate. The 
ſecond obliged thoſe, who had two benefices, to reſide an equal 
proportion of time on their reſpective livings, and provide a licenſed 
curateoneach whilſt they were abſent. Whoever was abſent an hun- 


dred and twenty days, was to keep a licenſed curate. The fourth 


order directs all ſcandalous clergymen, guilty of natariouy crimes, 
to be removed, and never admitted to any cure again. Unlearned 
miniſters, not qualified to, catechize, are barred admiſſion to au 
cure. Laſtly, no clergyman is allowed to entertain, or dilplace 
a curate, without authority from the metropolitan or biſhop of 
the dioceſe. Theſe ſeaſonable and prudential arders were agreed 
to by both houſes of convocation, who promiſed to obey them 
in every part. N $1 


Whilſt there were any hopes on either fade of compromiſing 
the difference, the controverſy between the church and the puri- 
tans was carried on with ſome decency ; but when theſe hopes 
were vaniſhed, the contending parties loaded each other with the 
moſt abuſive language. The puritans led the way in this per- 
ſonal {lander ; and the queen iſſued a proclamation to ſuppreß 
all ſuch books. The archbiſhop of CanTzzzury being now on 
his viſitation, had ſet forth two and twenty articles of enquuy, 
upon which the church-wardens of every pariſh were to be ex- 
amined upon oath ; which, when they were red by S185 FAN. 
KxorL vs one of the council, were ſent by him to the lord trea- 
ſurer, Mei character; © that they were antcles of inquit 
tion, highly prejudicial to the royal prerogative. Ihe rea- 
der may — — that by a ks. of parliament in this reign, 
it was made felony under the pains of death, to write, ot pub- 
liſh any books or ballad, to the defamation of the queen : and 


I: 6 


by 
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by, the conſtruction of her judges it was determined, that the 
libe}s. abovementioned againſt the biſhops, who were her officers, 
and acted by authority under her, tended to defame the queen 


erſelf, Some of the puritan clergy ſuffered death upon this 


ion; and one of them, who was no otherwiſe proved 
to be the writer of ſuch a libel upon the biſhops, than by the 
evidence of a man who had ſeen papers of that fort in his ſtudy 
but. gefuſed to appear in court to give his teſtimony, and by the 
hearſay evidence of two others taken in examination, who had 
aſterwards abſconded and wrote word that they were ſorry for 
what they ſaid, was in this manner condemned to die. Tho the 
moderate puritans publicly difawned the libels abovementioned, 
yet they were brought before the ſtar - chamber; which was a 
court, made up of noblemen, biſhops, counſellors, and judges; 
af the queen's. nomination, to the number of twenty, or more, 
with her majeſty at the head as ſole judge; but in the abſenee 
of. the ſoyereign, the determination was by a majority, the lord 
chancellor, or keeper, having a caſting vote. The determina» 
tions of this court were not according to any ſtatute law of the 
land, but according to the queen's will and pleaſure; and yet 


chey eff 35 binding upon the ſubject as an a& of parliament 3 


which the whole nation exclaimed againſt as a mark of the vileſt 


{lavery. 


- A new parliament was ſummoned to meet in February fifteen 
hundred and ninety two; when the famous Coxs, then ſollicitor 
general, was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. One 
af the-farſt motions in this parliament, was to addreſs the queen 
ta name her. ſucceſſor; and her majeſty being informed of it; 
ſhe ſent for Ma. WanTrworTa,. and the three other members 
who bad ſeconded his motion, and committed them to priſon z 
where the former remained for ſeveral years. I ſuppoſe the rea- 
der who is maſt partial to the memory of ELIZABETH, will ac- 
knowledge that this was an exertion of her prerogative contrary 
to law, as well as to the freedom of ſpeech in parliament. But 
what follows in this caſe, was ſtill more extraordinary, When 
it was moyed to addreſs the queen for the releaſe of their mem- 
bers, it was anſwered by thoſe of the privy councilwho were in 
the houſe, © that her majeſty had committed them for cauſes beſt 
** known to herſelf; that the houſe muſt not call the queen to 
* 2Ccount for what ſhe did of her royal authority; that the 
** cauſes of their reſtraint might be high and dangerous; that her 
i majclty did not like ſuch queſtions, nar did dy 
Bod; : | ce houſe 
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ce houſe to deal in ſuch matters.” After this arbitrary and t- 
rannical ſtep, it was a noble attempt in favour of religious |; 
berty made by Moxxics another member, who moved the hou 
to enquire, how far the high commiſſioners could juſtify thei 
inquiſition, their ſubſcriptions, and binding the queen's ſubjeds 
to their good behaviour, contrary to the laws of Gop, and the 
realm; their compelling men to take oaths to accuſe themſelves, 
and upon their refuſal to degrade, deprive and impriſon them at 
pleaſure, and not to releaſe them till they had complied, He 
then offered two bills to the houſe; one againſt the oath ex 
officio, and the other againſt illegal impriſonments, which lf 
he prayed might be red immediately. His motion was ſeconded 
by Six Fran. KNnoLLys, who exclaimed very warmly againſt 
theſe abuſes, and ſaid that the prelates by acting againſt law had 
brought themſelves into a premunire. BR ALR another member, 
and if I miſtake not a clerk of the privy council, ſpoke on the 
ſame fide: he affirmed that as the ſtatute required ſubſcription 
to articles of faith only, and that no councils nor canons gave 
authority to biſhops to frame articles and require ſubſcriptions at 
their pleaſure, their lordſhips had incurred a premunire. The 
queen, for this ſpeech, forbid BR az the court, and commanded 
him to abſent himſelf from parliament. 1 


Theſe debates awakened the civilians in the houſe, who were 
in her majeſty's ſervice, and particularly DAL rox, who oppoſed 
the reading of the bill; © becauſe the queen had often forbid 
« them to meddle with the reformation of the church; which, 
SIX Ros. Cecil, one of her majeſty's ſecretarys, confirmed. No 
ſooner was ELIZABETH acquainted with theſe proceedings, than 
ſhe ſent for the ſpeaker, and commanded him to tell the houſe of 
commons, * that the calling and diſſolving of parliaments, the 
« aſſenting and diſſenting to any bills paſſed there, was part of 
ce her prerogative ; and that the calling this parliament was only 
cc that ſuch as neglected the ſervice of the church might be com- 
cc pelled to it with ſome ſhdrp laws, the better to provide for the 
« ſafety of her perſon and the realm; that it was not meant that 
ce they ſhould meddle with matters of ſtate or cauſes eccleſiaſ- 
« tical ; that ſhe wondered they ſhould attempt a thing fo con- 
« trary to her commandment ; that ſhe was highly offended at 
« it, and that it was her royal pleaſure that no bill, touching any 
ce matters of ſtate and cauſes ecclefiaſtical, ſhould be there ex- 
A hibited.” This was the meſſage of a queen to the houſe of 
commons, Whoſe reign affords ſuch ſubjects of panegyrick, 1 
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thoſe who would be thought patriots, and patrons of liberty, in 


the preſent age. Had the majority of that houſe had the ſpirit 


of Engliſhmen, they would not have ſubmirted fo tamely to the 
inſults of an arbitrary woman; who arreſted their members, and 
committed them to priſon,” for ſpeaking only of oppreſſions con- 


| trary to law; who forbad their redreſſing the grievances of church 


or ſtate, ad ſent for their bills out of the houſe, and cancelled 


them. At the ſame time that the ſpeaker delivered this memora- 


ble meſſage, Ma. Monkicg was taken into cuſtody of the ſerjeant 
at arms, diſcharged from his office of chancellor of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter, diſabled from any practiſe in his profeſſion as a 


common lawyer, and confined for ſome years a deer in Tut - 


bury caſtle. But no provocation could induce this parliament to 
bring the queen to reaſon. - Inſtead of aſſerting their own rights, 
and the liberties of the people, this parliament ftands on record 
for one of the ſevereſt — cruelty and oppreſſion, that was 
erer made by the tatives of a free and proteſtant nation: 
They paſſed an act, that if any perſon above ſixteen years of 
age ſhould refuſe to repair to ſome church or chapel or uſual 
place of common prayer, to hear divine ſervice, for the ſpace 
of a month without lawful cauſe, or go about to perſuade any 
of her majeſty's ſubjects, to deny, withſtand, or impugn her 
power and authority in cauſes eecleſiaſtical; or ſhall diſſuade 
them from coming to church, or ſhall be preſent at any conven- 
ticle, or unlawful aſſembly, under pretence of any exerciſe of 
religion, that every perſon ſo offending, and convicted, ſhall be 
committed to priſon without bail, till they ſhall poalbren? and 
yield ebb to come to church, and male ſuch open fub- 
miſſion and declaration of their conformity mity, as by this act is ap- 
pointed. In default of this fubcuiſlicls within three months, 
they, were to abjure the realm and go into perpetual-baniſhment ; 
from which if they returned without her majefty's Keence, 

they were to ſuffer. death without benefit of Thus 15 


ſome meaſure were renewed: the days of HNA the eighth; 


hen it was a crime againſt the ſtate, to depart ever ſo little 


from the religion of the ſoyereign: but in ſome part of this act, 
ſhe exceeded her father's — For ablolute- as he pad, 
contented himſelf, with puniſhing fucks ſed the' eſtabliſhed 
religion by ſome; overt act; but by this new ſtatute, the ſubjects 
were obliged to make an open profeſſion by a coniſtant attendance 
on the eſtabliſhed ſervice. The former el pattiantent againiſt 
the writers or publiſhers of defamation of the quten which by 
che Judges had been extended to the biſhops,! had brought er 
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of the puritan miniſters to the gallows ; where they gave ſuch 


teſtimonies of their loyalty to the queen, praying earneſtly for 


her long and proſperous reign, that the court was ſtruck Vith 


this behaviour, and began to be aſhamed of hanging men for ſc. 


dition againſt the ſtate, who died with ſuch ftrong profeſſions of 


loyalty to her majeſty, and the government. It is ſaid that the 
queen herſelf was diſpleaſed when ſhe heard of the devotion and 
fidelity of the ſufferers; and it was therefore reſolved for the 
future to proceed on the laſt act, and inſtead of putting them to 
death, to ſend them into baniſhment. The queen being exaſpe- 
rated afreſh againſt the catholicks by their plotting againſt her 
life, beſides this act which baniſhed them as well as the puritans 
another paſſed in this ſeſſion againſt popiſh recuſants; by which 
they were confined within five miles of their reſpective dwcllings, 
and in default of ſuch confinement to abjure the realm for ever, 
as in the former act. The convocation which met the day after 
this parliament, did little or nothing beſides giving two whole 
ſubſidies to the queen; and were diſſolved on the eleventh of 


April, the day after the parliament. | 


All the proteſtant divines in England, as well puritans as 
others, had hitherto appeared to be of one opinion about the 
doctrines of faith: but now there aroſe a party which were firſt 
for ſoftening, and then ſor, overthrowing, the received opinions 


about predeſtination, perſeverance, free-will, effectual grace, 


and the extent of CHRIS T's redemption. - The articles of the 
church of England, tho they do not countenance the ſevereſt no- 
tions of zealous Calviniſts, yet had hitherto been thought to fa- 
vour the Calvinian ſyſtem; on the ſide of which all the puritans 
to a man declared, as well as the greateſt number of the eſtabliſh- 
ed clergy. The Arminian tenets, as they were called afterwards, 
were looked upon at firſt as bordering upon popery, which made 
them much diſliked : but as they grew: into repute, the Calviniſts 
were reckoned old faſhioned divines; whilſt they in return looked 
on the others as little better than noveliſts. The controverſy began 
at Cambridge; where one BaRRET, fellow of Caius college, de- 
clared himſelf againſt Carvin's doctrine of predeſtination and 


falling from grace; for which he was called before the vice chan- 
cellor and ſome of the heads, and obliged to retract his opimon 


in St. Mary's church. An application having been made by both 
parties to the archbiſhop, BAR RR T was ſent for to Lambeth, and 


his ignorance and miſtakes, he choſe rather to quit his then. 
l | * 5 
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haying been reprimanded, for his errors, and exhorted to confels 
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ſhip; and ſoon after turned papiſt. To put an end to theſe 
diſputes, the univerſity ſent WRTTAK ER the queen's profeſſor, 
and ſome other eminent predeſtinarians, to the archbiſhop, who 
calling in ſome biſhops and divines to his aſſiſtance upon theſe 
points, they concluded upon ſome propoſitions ſtrictly Calviniſ- 
tical, called the Lambeth articles, to which the ſcholars in the 
univerſity were to ſubmit. When the queen was informed of 


| what they had done, ſhe was extremely diſobliged at fo public 


a reſolution : and had it not been for the intereſt of ſome of the 
archbiſhop's friends, and the particular regard which her majeſty 
had for this prelate, ſhe had ordered all that met on this occaſion 
to be proſecuted to a premunire. However ſhe ordered 81x RO. 
CxciL to acquaint his grace by letter, © that ſhe'very much miſ- 
ce liked that any allowance had been given by him and his bre- 
« thren, for any ſuch points to be diſputed, being a matter 
ce tender and dangerous to weak ignorant minds; arid thereupon 
« commanded him to ſuſpend the urging them publicly, or 
te ſuffering them to be debated in the pulpit.” The archbiſhop . 
excuſed himſelf by alledging, that they were not intended as any 
new laws or decrees, but only as an explication of certain points, 
which they apprehended to be true, and correſpondent to the 
doctrine profeſſed in the church of England. But if this had 
been the general doctrine of the Engliſh reformation, the ho- 
milies on CrrisT's nativity, and the reſurrection, would have 


ſpoke another language than they have, about the extent of his 
_ redemption, and falling finally from grace. The Calviniſtical 


ſyſtem however, it muſt be owned, ſeems at that time to have 
been the general and governing perſuaſion of both the unive 
ſities, and of the greateſt part of the clergy, tho the church re- 
formed upon different principles, and tho the articles were com- 
piled with a latitude to admit ſubſcription by perſons of other 
ſentiments. Mile nt T sidtid of 3117 00352908 n=. 


In October fifteen hundred and ninety: ſeven, the parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, modelled in a great meaſure by the care 
and management of the archbiſhop. : For we are not to imagine, 
that when once the method of practiſing at elections under the 
crown had been introduced, that it was ever totally neglected. 
Even in this reign of ELIZAZETEH © of bleſſed memory, I have 
ſeen an original letter under the hand of the earl of LRTIeESTE R, 
to a corporation of which he was high ſteward, wrote at a titiie 
when the queen's affairs were chiefly tranſacted thro him, to de- 
ſue them to execute and tranſmit him a blank inderiture, at an 

election 
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election then approaching, that he might nominate their rey. 
ſentatives; and if they would oblige him fo far he would tale 
the burden of paying the wages of the members upon himſelf. 
but if they would not grant him the nomination of them both, 


he hoped they would permit him to recommend one of their 


members upon theſe terms. The archbiſhop probably trod in the 
fame ſteps; for the ſummer was employed by him, Mr. Srgypy 
ſays, in ſecuring the elections againſt the winter. His grace how- 
ever could not prevent ſome members from being elected, who 
brought in bills to regulate abuſes in ſpiritual courts, againſt li- 
cences to marry without banns, againſt frivolous citations ex 
officio, againſt unjuſt and exceſſive fees, and excommunications 


for trifles. But theſe bills, according to cuſtom, were quaſhed 


by a meſſage from the queen; forbidding the commons to touch 
her prerogative, and aſſuring them, that ſhe would take theſe 
grievances into her princely conſideration. The archbiſhop had 
given her the hint, and ſhe improved it into a maxim of govern- 
ment from which ſhe never afterwards departed, not to proceed 


in the affairs of the church by ſtatute lau, which none but a 


liament could repeal, . but by canons, which ſhe could con- 
= or diſpenſe with, at her pleaſure. But ftifl the eccleſiaſ- 
tical courts were an inſufferable grievance; the oppreflion that 
people underwent from the canon. law, obliged them to remove 
their cauſes into Weſtminſter hall, by getting prohibitions to ſtop 
proceedings in the biſhops courts, or the high commiſſion. The 
archbiſhop was alarmed at this; and drew up certain queries, to 
be conſidered by the lords and judges, concerning prohibitions; 
to which he annexed a liſt of divers caſes, wherein the ſpiritual 
courts had been interrupted by the temporal juriſdiction, as well 
as the high commiſſion, and the court of delegates. But the 
prohibitions notwithſtanding increaſed every year z the nobility and 
gentry were too wile to ſubject their eſtates and liberties to-cryihans, 
verſed in a code of laws of uncertain authority, and ſtrangers 
to the laws of the land, without the relief of a prohibition ; 
eſpecially when it was notorious, that the canon law had'been 
always controuled, ſince the refarmation, by the ſtatute laws of the 
realm. In this ſeſſions of parliament, an act was paſſed, to con- 
firm the deprivation of the popiſn . biſhops, and to declare all 
biſhops and deans promoted by the queen to their reſpective dig- 
nities, during the firſt four years of her reign, lawfully conſti- 
tuted. The parties deprived who were now living, had made 
ſecret appeals, it ſeems, and uſed other clandeſtine methods to 


ſupport their claims, in hopes of a revolution. This was all the 


"By buſineſs 
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buſineſs done by the parliament relating to the church; ex- 
cept a private act for eſtabliſhing the revenues of the ee of 


N orwich. 


The queen had referred the grievances complained of in the 
houſe of commons to the convocation ; upon which they revived 
the canons made about thirteen years before which have been 
already mentioned, and which ſhe confirmed at this time by her 
letters patents, authorizing them to be publiſhed. Having given 
the queen three ſubſidies, from the apprehenſion of an invaſion, 
and on condition it ſhould be made no precedent for the future, 
they were diſſolved with the parliament on the ninth of February. 
From this time we hear no more of the profecution of the pu- 
Titans, or of their perverſe and clamorous oppoſition, during the 
reſidue of this reign, The ſecret of it is, they were quiet in 
hopes of better times, on the change which could not be far 
diſtant. by the death of the queen; who was now far advanced in 
years, and could not have long to live. On the other hand, 
this circumſtance being conſidered, and the next heir to the 
crown being a puritan, the governours of the church were a 
little cautious of carrying on their ſeverities againſt a party for 
whom the king of Scotland had declared; not knowing what 
revenge he might take upon themſelves when he was fixed on 
the Engliſh throne. Indeed it was high time that theſe conteſts 
ſubſided ; for whilſt each fide was thus buſied in diſputing about 
the form, the power of godlineſs in this kingdom was almoſt at 
an end. The eſtabliſhed. clergy generally loſt ground; the di- 
ligence of the popiſh miſſionaries, who took advantage from theſe 
_ diſputes, revived the catholic religion with great fucceſs; and in 
the remoter countries and villages the people were either papiſts, 
or had no religion at all, Thus whilſt the two parties were 
ſtriving for victory, they were inattentive, or rather they ſacrificed 
willingly the common intereſt of religion; and let in popery, and 
immorality, to deſtroy them both. I believe I do not cenſure them 
more ſeverely. than they deſerve, when I ſay that both parties 
were ſtriving for the victory; the governors of the church in the 
beginning, and. the puritans in the progreſs of this controverſy. 
The queen and her biſhops had ſet out upon right and undoubt- 
ed principles; that where there is no contradiction to the laws 
of Gop, the church, like other ſocieties,” has a power to make 
what laws ſhe apprehends to be decent and neceſſary for her well 
being and government; and where the ſcripture is filent human 
authority may. interpoſe. Upon theſe principles, the form of 

Vol. II, 6 D worſhip, 
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worſhip, and the rites and ceremonies of the church of Eng. b 
land, were eſtabliſhed ; and they were eſtabliſhed rightly, — fi 
theſe principles, in the reaſon of things did not carry them, anq ec 
in fact ſhould not have carried them, the lengths they went, in pe 
not tolerating or conniving at tender conſciences. Had they not re 
contended for the victory and to procure an univerſal ſubmiſſion fo 
the way at firſt was ſhort and plain; and to have diſpenſed only h. 
with a few indifferent things, during the lives of the incum. ta 
bents who had been exiles, taking care that none of the riſing bi 
generation ſhould have been tainted with thefe prejudices, would tl 
have prevented this flame, which has had ſuch fatal conſequences tc 
and which will probably be never quite extinguiſhed but together =" 
with the church itſelf. This lenity and indulgence was granted ol 
afterwards, but it was then too late to become a remedy and to * 
prevent a ſeparation already formed. The puritans on the other au 
hand, in getting far enough from popery, ran weakly and enthu- « 
ſiaſtically into the other extreme; and with their prejudices, = 
which were not to be overcome with ſeverity, they had their pa- a 
ſions and perverſeneſs in common with other men. When the " 
governours of the church had diveſted themſelves of their under- d 
ſtanding, and intended to compell the judgment, the puritans, 1 
by a natural conſequence, grew more obſtinate; and the ſame h 
men, who at firſt had but few objections to the eſtabliſhment, 2 
were not ſatisfied till they had wholly ſeparated from it, framed on 
a wild tyrannical ſyſtem of government and diſcipline of their b 
own, which they wanted to get eſtabliſhed, and at the hazard of h 
their lives maintained it. Their notions of the civil and religious 8 
rights of mankind, were dark and confuſed, and too much de- © 
rived from the theocracy of the Jews: and if they had once got t 
their ſyſtem eſtabliſhed, there is no doubt to be made, that they : 


would have impoſed it upon others with an unrelenting fury. 

In ſhort the one fide was uncharitable, the other was perverſe, 

and both ſides were weak. I take this to be the candid, impar- 

tial, ſtate of the caſe between them. But I muſt turn now to 
give an account of the laſt parliament of this reign. 


In October ſixteen hundred and one, the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter ; and notwithſtanding all former repulſes, the houſe 
of commons renewed their attack againſt the ſpiritual courts, 
againſt biſhops leaſes and fines, againſt the proceedings of ordi- 
naries © ex officio” without due preſentments, and againſt their 
frequent courts : but the queen would not fuffer them to pr 
upon theſe grievances, and referred them to the archbiſhop. 5 
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bill however was brought in again to reſtrain pluralities and non- re- 
ſidence. It went as far as a ſecond reading, when it was object- 
ed to by ſeveral members, and thrown out. - One of them pro- 
poſed, that the laity ſhould lead the way in this reformation, and 
reſtrain themſelves from plurality of offices in the firſt place, be- 
fore they began to reduce the only ſubſiſtence which the clergy 
had; whoſe revenues were in a great meaſure already leſſened by 
taking away ſo many impropriations, and their expences encreaſed 
by allowing them marriage. There was another bill brought into 
the houſe to puniſh voluntary abſence from church, with the 
forfeiture of a ſhilling for every Sunday ; to be levied by a war- 
rant from a juſtice of peace, on the information of two wit- 
neſſes: but there being a law already for this purpoſe, which 
made the forfeiture twenty pounds a month, it was thrown out 
as needleſs and unreaſonable ; tho not till after it had had a third 
reading, and with a majority only of a ſingle vote. The com- 
mons did nothing further in this ſeſſion relating to the church; 
and having paſſed a few bills for the better government of the ſtate, 
and given the queen the largeſt ſubſidy they had ever given her 
during her reign, the parliament was diſſolved on the nineteenth 
of December. The convocation likewiſe gave four ſubfidies to 
her majeſty, to be collected in four years; and the archbiſhop 
exhorted them, to be very careful in obſerving the canons paſſed 
in the laſt convocation, and to reform the grievances which had 
been complained of in this ſeſſions of parliament ; which if they 
had not been prevented, he ſaid, with good circumfpe&ion, and 
a promiſe of careful reformation, either all, or the greateſt part 
of the eccleſiaſtical courts might have been taken away. No- 
thing material beſides was tranſacted in this convocation ; and 
the queen's writ diſſolved it on the ſame day with the par- 
lament. | 


Her majeſty, who had hitherto been very happy in her health, 
began now to decline apace ; and was not only infirm, but under 
a viſible decay of natural ſpirits. Whether this was owing to 
conſcience or conſtitution, whether her mind affected her health, 
or her ill habit of body brought on a dejection of her ſpirits, it is 
impoſſible for us to ſay. Her cruel and extraordinary uſage of 
the queen of Scots ; her ſeverity towards the puritans, who had 
an inviolable attachment to her perſon and civil government ; her 
embroiling the neighbouring kingdoms with artifice and diſſimu- 
lation to promote her intereſts; and the apparent neglect of her 
own miniſters, who began, if not to be weary: of her majeſty, 

I yet 
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yet to worſhip the riſing ſun, theſe were things perhaps whic}, 
might not pleaſe her much in the reflection. But whatever might 
be the cauſe, the laſt ſcene of the life of this magnaninous 
queen, was clouded and diſconſolate. On the laſt day of Ja- 
nuary fixteen hundred and three, ſhe went to Richmond for fe. 
tirement, and the benefit of the air; where her inauguration 
ring, which was grown into the fleſh and become painful, wa 
obliged to be filed off. In the beginning of March, ſhe was 
ſeized with a drowzineſs, and an heavineſs in all her limbs; and 
could neither move them, nor even ſpeak, without great difficul- 
ty. This made her extremely froward and unapproachable, to 
almoſt every body but the archbiſhop, who frequently attended, 
and prayed with her. When it was perceived ſhe was near her 
end, the lord keeper, the lord privy ſeal, and ſecretary Ccu, 
were ſent to her by the council to deſire her to name her ſucceſ- 
for. The queen anſwered with ſome difficulty, © that her throne 
« was the throne of kings, and ſhe would have no mean 
ce perſon to fuccede her.” The ſecretary repreſenting to her, 
that theſe words were very obſcure, and that the council defired 
an explicit intimation of her pleafure, ſhe ſaid, © that the kin 

« of Scots, her neareſt relation, ſhould ſuccede her.” The 
archbiſhop then reminding her, that having now done with this 


world ſhe ſhould turn all her thoughts to the other, and com- 
mune with Gop alone, ſhe replied, © that I do, nor does my 
* mind wander from him at all;” and when ſhe could pray 


no longer with her tongue, ſhe lifted up her hands and eyes to 
heaven, till ſhe expired. =] 68 


Thus died the great and renowned queen ELIZABETH, in the 
ſeventieth year of her age, and in the forty fifth year of her 
reign. If the reader was to know no more of this queen, than 
what he has ſeen of her in this hiſtory, he would be at a lob to 
account for the great encomiums with which ſhe is always ſpoke 
of, to the preſent day; when flattery cannot be ſuppoſed. to 


have any ſhare in the veneration paid to her memory. I ſhall 


diſcuſs the pretenſions which ſhe had to theſe encomiums, when 
I have given a general deſcription of her allowed by all hiſtorians. 
Tho ſhe was not very handſome in her youthful days, yet there 
was ſomething great and majeſtick in her mien, which denoted 
her qualifications for the royal ſtation to which ſhe was born : 
and ſhe had learning, ſenſe, and courage, in a very unuſual de- 
gree for one of her ſex. Having a command of the ſeveral lan- 
guages in which ambaſſadors made their ſpeeches, and being 
* 5 


able 
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able to talk upon government, and the ſtate of foreign kingdoms 
with propriety, ſhe appeared to great advantage in giving au- 
diences, and on all public occaſions ; which did not a little con- 
tribute to raiſe an idea of her abilities among foreigners. Theſe 
abilities have been magnified by many of her hiſtorians; and the 
ſurmounting all the dithculties and troubles which were created 
by her enemies, enemies too the moſt powerful, artful, and leaſt 
ſcrupulous in Europe, had been attributed by many writers en- 
tirely to her own addreſs. But tho EL1zaseTH, as I have al- 
lowed, had great and uncommon talents as a queen, yet her own 
abilities would have ſerved her but a little way in ſuch important 
undertakings. She had the good fortune to have very, able men 
in her kingdom, equalled ſcarcely by any and exceeded by none 
of their countrymen in any age for political {kill : and the queen 
had diſcernment enough to find them out, and ſenſe enough to 
employ them in the adminiſtration of her affairs. In this con- 
ſiſted her greatneſs ; and in this alone, in my own opinion, did 
ſhe ſhew her talent for governing. Her own perſonal abilities, 
ſeparate from thoſe of her miniſters, of which ſhe availed her- 
ſelf cunningly enough as tho they had been her own, conſiſted 
in a frugal management of her treaſure and her honours, in 
courting the affections of her people by a ſeeming affability in 
her manner and converſation carried almoſt to an exceſs, in a 
ſtrict regard to juſtice, and in the moſt profound diſſimulation 
that ever filled the heart of a woman. Theſe were properly her 
own abilities, to which ſhe was not obliged to any miniſter ; and 
as far as theſe could carry her in the art of good govern- 
ment, the ſucceſs of her adminiſtration may be attributed to her- 
ſelf. But tho the wiſdom and proſperity with which ELIZaBETIH 
governed, 1s not entirely to be aſcribed, as all her hiſtorians do 
aſcribe it, to the queen's own addreſs, yet all the weakneſs and 
miſrule which is to be charged upon her reign, which I am not 

tial and faſhionable enough to ſay was inconſiderable, were 
the weakneſs and miſrule of the queen herſelf; in theſe her mi- 
niſters had no ſhare ; neither had they power or intereſt enough to 
prevent them. She came to the crown with the ſame high no- 
tions of her prerogative, and of making her will a law to the peo- 
ple as well as her miniſters, that her father had : and if ſhe did 
not carry her tyranny to as great a length, it was not owing to 
the tender affection and exceſſive love for her ſubjects, which ſhe 
always talked of to them, but to the conjuncture in which ſhe 
was placed, and to the need in which ſhe ſtood of her peoples 
love to ſupport her againſt her enemies. Leſt the reader ſhould 
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think I charge her with weakneſs and miſrule unjuſtly, when 
other hiſtorians only ſound her panegyrick, I muſt remind him 
of her impoveriſhing the vacant biſhopricks, and giving Unequal 
impropriations in the lieu of manors and eſtates; of her keepin 

the ſees of Ely, Oxford, and Briſtol, vacant twenty years, and 
enriching herſelf with their revenues ; of her ſending ſo frequent- 


ly to the houſe of commons, to forbid their proceeding u a 


bills before them, of committing the members to priſon, and 
even forbidding their coming to parliament, for ſpeeches which 
they made in ſupport of their laws and liberties, without an 

reflections upon her majeſty. To this muſt be added the fererity 
with which ſhe treated her proteſtant ſubjects by her high com- 
miſſion court, againſt law, againſt liberty, and againſt the rights 
of human nature. If theſe are not flagrant inſtances of weak- 
neſs and miſrule, to which her miniſters never encouraged, but 
oftentimes diſſuaded her as far as they durſt, and which were not 
owing to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion but to her own tyrannical diſ- 
poſition, then all arbitrary power may be defended as juſt and ne- 
ceſſary. The ruling paſſion of ELIZABETH was to preſerve her 
crown and her prerogative, and every meaſure which ſhe herſelf 
directed, or approved of when projected by her miniſters, was 
ſubſervient to theſe two purpoſes. To the account of the former 
is to be placed, her unjuſt and cruel treatment of CærH. Gzar, 
under a pretence of her marrying without the queen's conſent, 
but in reality becauſe ſhe had ſome right to the crown, and might 
be ſet up as a rival. To the ſame account we are to place her 
continual jealouſy, and manifold diſſimulation with the queen of 
Scots, the injuries which ſhe did her againſt the laws of hoſpita- 
lity and the law of nations, and at laſt the putting her openly to 
death with a profligate prevarication. To the account of the 
latter we are to place her frequent compulſive imperious treat- 
ment of the houſe of commons, in open violation of the privi- 
leges of parliament, and the rights and liberties of the ſubject. 
To the ſame fondneſs of her prerogative, . we are to place all the 
meaſures which ſhe directed, and ſhe alone, againſt the diſturb- 
ers of the uniformity which was eſtabliſhed. To her alone it was 
owing at firſt, and not to her biſhops, that no conceſſion or in- 
dulgence was granted to tender conſciences. She underſtood her 
prerogative, which was as dear to her as her crown, and life, but 


ſhe underſtood nothing of the rights of conſcience in matters of 


religion; and like the abſurd. king her father, ſhe would have no 
opinions in religion, acknowledged at leaft, beſides her own, 
She reſtored the reformation, it is true, and I believe reſtored it 


upon 
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upon principle: She was likewiſe at the head of the proteſtant 
religion abroad, in aſſiſting thoſe who profeſſed it, in France, 
and the Netherlands, as well as Scotland, and it was her intereſt 
to do ſo; but where her intereſt called upon her to neglect the re- 
formed religion, ſhe did it without ſcruple. She differed from 
her fiſter in this, that ſhe would not part with her ſupremacy 
upon any terms; and as ſhe had much greater abilities for go- 
verning, ſo ſhe applied herſelf more to promote the ſtrength and 
glory of her dominions, than Mazy did: but ſhe had as much of 
the bigot, and the tyrant in her, as her fiſter, tho the object of 
that bigotry, was prerogative, and not religion. Her tyranny 
indeed was not to the hurt and damage of her people; for if it 
had ſhe could not have held the crown. The enemies which ſhe 
had abroad obliged. her to conſult the eaſe and intereſt of her ſub- 
jets ; and happy it was for them that it did ſo. Thus I am 
very ready to own, that with the help of her miniſters ſhe made 
a great figure abroad as well as at home, and that her miniſters 
could not have procured this figure for her majeſty, without her 
own co-operation, or perhaps with any other queen but herſelf. 
She ſtands therefore upon record, and I think fo far very juſtly, 
as a wile and politick princeſs, for delivering the kingdom from 
the difficulties with which it was involved at her acceſſion, for 
preſerving the proteſtant reformation againſt the potent enemies 
which attempted to deſtroy it, and for advancing the renown of 
the Engliſh nation beyond any of her predeceſſors. To ſum up 
in a few words what may ſerve to form the character of queen 
ELIZABETH, it may be ſaid, that if we confider her as a woman, 
and a ſovereign, bred under HENRY the eighth her father, ſhe 
had extraordinary qualifications ; that the greateſt errors of her 
reign were owing to her education ; and if ſhe had not herſelf 
the principal merit of that felicity which her ſubjects enjoyed 
under her, as I think ſhe had not, yet ſhe had the good fortune to 
have it generally thought fo, both during her life and ſince her 
death. | 
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HE king of Scotland having been proclaimed with the 
uſual ceremonies by the name of James the firſt, the 


council ſent to acquaint him with the death of queen ELIZAnETR, 
and with his own acceſſion to the crown of England. The peo- 


ple in general lamented the loſs which the nation had ſuſtained ; 


and a king of Scotland on the throne of England was not the 
moſt pleaſing proſpect in the world. Beſides, ſince [aus 
had become of age and had taken the reins of the govern- 
ment into his hands, he had given no very advantageous idea 
of himſelf from any part of his conduct. Tho born a papiſt, 
yet having been taken from his mother when very young, he had 
been educated in the ſtricteſt proteſtant principles among the pu- 
ritans, and had all thro his life profeſſed them. It was certain 
nevertheleſs, that he had on ſeveral occaſions given great room to 
ſuſpect, that he was far from being an enemy to the Roman ca- 
tholicks. On the one hand therefore, the puritans were in hopes, 
that as the king had been educated among thoſe of their religion 
till his acceſſion to the crown of England, that his majeſty would 

romote a reformation of the church according to the plan in 
Scotland; at leaſt that they ſhould have a redreſs of all their 
grievances. On the other hand, the papiſts, preſuming not only 
on the natural right they had to his favour on account of his 


birth and parentage, but on the many marks he had given in the 


courſe of his reign in Scotland of his inclinations to their religion, 


perſuaded themſelves they ſhould have gentler treatment 1 * 
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his majeſty, than they had met with from the queen; and even 
were not without hopes of ſomething further. The members 
of the church of England, who were — the greateſt part of 
the nation, expected, notwithſtanding the birth and education 
of his majeſty, that he would et no innovations in favour 
of either papiſts or puritans, but conform himſelf entirely to the 
church eſtabliſhed by law. But amidſt all their hopes, each fide 
had its fears; whilſt Jams himſelf, had properly ſpeaking no 
other religion, than what flowed rom a principle which he ealled 
« kingcraft,” The ſequel of his reign will illuſtrate, , and prove, 
what I ſay. As ſoon as the queen was dead, the ne of 
CANTERBURY ſent NEvILL, his dean, expreſs to Scotland in the 

name of all the biſhops and clergy of England, to eepgratulats 
the king on his acceſſion, to aſſure him of their ſteady and un- 
feigned loyalty, to receive any commands he might have for 
them, and to recommend the church of — to his royal 
countenance and protection. The king received this ypplication 
very graciouſly ; — ordered Nzv1LL to aſſure the Engliſn bi- 
ſhops, that he would maintain the government of the church as 
the queen had left it. This, which at that time was a ſecret to 
the other parties, raiſed the ſpirits of the archbiſho op and his 
brethren before; the king's arrival; and ſerved to diſſipate the 


« Scotch miſt, which they” had ſpoke of of very often, 15 grens 
uneaſineſs. F | 
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' Whilſt his majeſty was on his progreſs by low ſteps to Lon- 
* the puritans preſented a petition . by cighs hundred 
mitem of the church of England, deſiring a reformation. of 
certain ceremonies and abuſes... It was called the millenary pe- 
tition, becauſe in the preamble it was ſaid, that they to the number 
of above a thouſand miniſters did groan under the burden of 
human rites and ceremonies, and did with one conſent throw 
themſelves at his ma jeſty s royal feet for relief. The abuſes com- 
plained of in this petition, related to many particulars in the 
ſervice; ſuch as the ſign of the croſs, the cap, and ſurplice, the 
ring in marriage, confirmation, church ſongs, and muſick, the 
prophanation of the ſabbath, holy-days, and apocrypha; to the 
conftant preaching in churches, the removal of weak and illite- 
rate miniſters, non- reſidence, and ſubſcription; to commendams, 
and impropriations, annexed to biſhopricks Sg colleges ; to ex- 
communications, church cenſures, popiſh: canons, ſpiritual courts, 
the oath ex officio, and martiage licences. Many other petitions 


of this ſort were preſented to the * in the counties thro which 
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he paſſed. But the two univerſities being alarmed at this erh 
attack on the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, it was reſolved in a con. 
gregation called at Cambridge for this purpoſe, that whofocrer 
ce oppoſed by word or writing, or any other way, the doctrine or 
« diſcipline: of the church of England, or any part thereof 
_« ſhould be ſuſpended . ipfo facto from any degree already taken, 
and be diſabled from taking any degree for the future.” About 
the ſame time, the univerſity of Oxford publiſhed an anſwer to 
the millenary petition, acculing thoſe who figned it of a fadious 
ſpirit, and as enemies to —_— and commending the preſent 
government of the church, as the great ſupport of the crown, 
and calculated for unlimited ſubjection to it. The king wa de- 
termined from the firſt moment what part to take in church 
affairs; as we have ſeen by his anſwer to the addreſs ſent by the 
biſhops. But that he might part with his old friends with ſome 
decency, that he might put on an appearance of ' impartiality be- 
tween the parties, and what I believe ſwayed him more than any 
thing elfe, that he might give his new ſubjects a taſte of his 
talents for diſputation, of which he was always extremely fond 
and conceited, he ordered a conference to be held at Hampton- 
court, of 'which he would be moderator ; and in the mean time 
commanded by a proclamation, that both ſides ſhould be quiet, 


till he ſhould have informed himſelf of the Rate of the church, 


and his pleaſure was farther known. * 


The conference which was in January fixteen hundred and 
four, and continued for three days, was managed by nine biſhops, 
and as many dignitaries of the church on one fide, and four pu- 
ritan divines on the other, all nominated by the king; in the 
preſence of the lords of the council, and a numerous croud of 
courtiers. On the firſt day, in which the puritan miniſters were 


not preſent, the king opened the conference with a ſpeech ; not 
only to acquaint them with his reaſons for conſulting the biſhops 


and dignitaries by themſelves, but with « the happineſs which he 


« felt in being brought into the promiſed land, where he __ 


6 not as formerly a King without ſtate and honour, nor in a place 
«© where order was baniſhed, and beardleſs boys would brave him 
cc to his face.” Tho he did not convene this aſſembly, he ſaid, 
out of any deſire of innovation, yet many complaints having 
been made, he had a mind to remove the occaſion of them, and 


to be ſatisfied as to ſome uſages in the worſhip and diſcipline of 


the church himſelf. For inſtance, he had an objection to the 
ceremony and name of confirmation, if it imported a n 
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of the ſacrament of baptiſm, as tho it was not compleat with= 
out it. His majeſty had likewiſe an exception to the abſolution 
of the church, as having too. great a reſemblance: of the pope's 
pardon : neither 15 he approve of private baptiſm, and the ad- 
miniſtring this ſaerament by mid wives, and lay perſons. The 
king then deſired to be informed whether the cenſure of excom- 
munication was executed. very frequently, and upon light and 
frivolous occaſions, as it had been ſuggeſted; and why lay chan 
eellors and commiſſaries, and not the biſhops with their chapter, 
did exerciſe this ſolemn act of church 2 The kin 
having dilated upon theſe, ſeveral ſcruples with an air of grea 
underſtanding for ſome hours, the archbiſhop fell on his knees, 
and. — nf to the aſſembly, what vaſt obligations the church 
and kingdom were under to-the bountiful hand of providence, in 
ſetting at the helm a prince of ſuch admirable 3 — and great 
abilities His grace then turned to the king, in order to fatisfy - 
him on the points in queſtion. He ſhewed him the antiquity of 
the practiſe of con — in the Chriſtian church from the 
earlieſt ages; but aſſured him it was a falſe ſuggeſtion, that the 
church of England thought baptiſm not compleat without it, as 
it was evident by the — before the office. Some of the 
other biſhops 2 primate; and in order to make it clear, 
that confirmation was not — in the church of England, 
as a ſacrament, or corroboration of baptiſm, it was referred by 
his majeſty to the biſhops, whether the office ſtanding as it did, 
it might not be called an examination of children with a confir- 
mation. As to the point of the abſolution, the archbiſhop clear- 
ed the form from all abuſe and ſuperſtition, by appealing — 
forms of confeſſion and abſulution in the beginning of the com- 
munion ſervice; which the king, upon a peruſal, acquieſced in. 
However it was concluded, that for the ſake of explanation, the 
words . remiſſion of Gas” ſhould be added to the rubrick of ab- 
ſolution. The archbiſhop then endeavoured to ſatisfy his majeſty, 
that the adminiſtring baptiſm by midwives, and other lay perſons, 
was not —— the 3 nor did the words in er 
infer. any ſuch. dro Bax cor r biſhop of London oppoſed 
this, and ſaid, that the compilers of the common prayer did 
really deſign a permiſſion to private perſons to baptize in caſes of 
neceſſity, and that it was agreeable to the practiſe of the 
tive church. Much debate ariſing on this article from the king, 
and ſeveral other biſhops, it was —— to deliberate afterwards, 
whether the rubrick for private baptiſm ſhould not be reſtrained 
to curates or ful miniſters, As to the buſineſs of excommu- 


nication 
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nication in the ſpiritual courts for little crimes, it was agreed on 
the king's motion, that the name might be changed, and the 
cenſure ſtill retained, if an equivalent correction could not he 


ſubſtituted in the room of it. The reader has here the ſubſtance 


of the firſt day's conference. But we are told by Mr. Garttow,y 
who was preſent at it, and whoſe account of it to the preſb 

of Scotland was mended in ſome parts by the king's own hand, 
ce that the biſhops craved with great earneſtneſs on their knees, 
ec that nothing might be altered, left popiſh recuſants puniſhed 
«, by penal ſtatutes for their diſobedience, and the puritans pu- 
ce niſhed by deprivation from their livings for non-conformity, 
<« ſhould ſay they had juſt cauſe to inſult them, as men who 
te had travailed to bind them to that, which, by their own 
te mouths now, was confeſſed to be erroneous.” But I think 
it neceſſary to acquaint the reader that this account is taken from 
Mr. Nx AL in his hiſtory of the puritans, who is not to be red with- 
out the utmoſt caution, and making great allowances for his un- 


fairneſs and partiality. Artic? : | 
On the ſecond day of the conference the four puritan miniſters 


were called in; who were to be anſwered by two'biſhops, and 


the other dignitaries firſt appointed. The king having made a 
ſpeech to the ſame effect with the former, Dr. Rzvynous, pro- 


feflor of divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, who was the head 


of the delegation'from the puritans, reduced their remonſtrance 
to four heads: That the doctrine of the church might be pre- 
c ſerved in its purity according to Gop's word: That good paſ- 
tors might be planted in all churches to preach the ſame: That 
«the church government might be ſincerely miniſtered according 
«to Gop's word: and, That the book of common prayer 
might be fitted to more encreaſe of piety.” It would be very 
tedious to give the reader the particulars diſputed under theſe ge- 
neral heads for four hours together; as they contain nothing 
which he is not already acquainted with on each fide of the 
queſtion. The king took more than the part of a moderator, 
and very frequently left the biſhops nothing to do, but to ad- 


mire his parts and learning in anſwering the objections made by 
the puritan-divines ; concluding his arguments very often with a 


maxim which he had taken up with the crown of England, no 
< biſhop, no | king.” At the end of the conference on the 
ſecond day, his majeſty getting out of his chair faid aloud to 
thoſe who ſtood: near him, „if this be all they have to ſay, I 
©, will make them conform, or 4 will hurry them out of the land, 
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« or do worſe.” The king was much flattered by the lords, 
who had found out his foible, calling him © the SoLomon of the 
« age,” for the quickneſs of his apprehenſion, his {kill in con- 
troverſy, and his dexterity in diſentangling difficulties: the lord 
chancellor in particular ſaid, he had often heard that the king and 
the prieſt were united in one perſon, but he had never ſeen an in- 
ſtance of that truth before: and BAx cor, biſhop of London, 
falling down upon his knees, * proteſted that his heart melted 
« for joy, becauſe Gop Almighty of his ſingular mercy had 
« given them ſuch a king, as ſince Chxlsr's time had not 
ce been.“ Gb . 2h — * 25 


The biſhops and deans were firſt called into the privy cham- 
ber, with ſome civilians, on the third day of the conference, in 
order to ſatisfy the king about the high commillion, and the oath 
ex officio: and theſe being branches of his prerogative, the arch- 
biſhop ſoon made him eaſy about the complaints againſt them; 
making it appear that they were uſeful, and neceſſary, in feveralcaſes. 
In this he was ſeconded by the lord chancellor, and the lord trea- 
ſurer : and the king, in order to ſhew, not only how open he was to 
conviction, and how much inclined to adopt every thing already 
eſtabliſhed, but alſo with what a wonderful facility he could com- 
prehend the wiſdom and deſign of any meaſures, reſumed the argu- 
ments made uſe of by the lords, went thro all the circumſtances of the 
| ſubject, and applauded the policy of the conſtitution, and the in- 
validity of the objections to it. His noble audience were not 
wanting on their part to extol the great abilities of their ſove- 
reign ; and the archbiſhop was ſo tranſported to find him thus 
warm and reſolute in favour of the high commiſſion, that at the 
end of his harangue, he told the king, © undoubtedly your ma- 
ce jeſty ſpeaketh by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of God's ſpirit.” A com- 
mittee of biſhops and privy councillors was then appointed to con- 
ſider of the quality of perſons and cauſes in the high commiſſion, 
to puniſh recuſants, and to provide a ſufficient maintenance for 
the clergy, as well as learned incumbents in every -pariſh. The 
four divines were then called in; and the few trifling alterations, 
which I have mentioned in the firſt days conference for the ſatiſ- 
faction of his majeſty, were red to them, to which they aſſent- 
ed: but they were not ſatisfied with the reſult of the conference. 
They preſſed extremely that the ſurplice, and the croſs in baptiſm, 
might be diſpenſed with in- ſome particular miniſters ; becauſe 
their credit in the country, where they had fo often preached 
againſt them, would be much impaired; if they were forced to 
Vol. II. 68 | uſe 
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uſe them. The king told them, that it was neither his own in. 
tention, nor that of the biſhops, to come to any ſudden rigoun, 
till admonition and arguments had been tried upon them; and 


therefore a time ſhould be aſſigned within which conformity 


ſhould be expected. But he added, very ſhrewdly, © we he 
ce taken pains here to conclude in a reſolution - the unifer. 
« mity, and you will undo all by preferring the credit of a fey 
“ private men to the peace of the whole church. This is jug 
te the Scotch argument: for when any thing was there ſettled 
* which croſſed upon the fancies of ſome people, the only rea- 
ce ſon for their diſobedience was, becauſe it would not conſiſt 
ce with their credit to change their opinion. But I will haye 
<« none of this arguing; therefore let them conform, and that 
* quickly too, or they ſhall hear of it. In this manner ended 
the conference ; which convinced the puritans they were miſtaken 
in depending on the king's protection; which convinced the king 
that they were not to be won with a few inſignificant conceſſions; 
or indeed with any thing leſs than their own eſtabliſhment ; and 
which if it did not convince the privy council, and the biſhops, 
that they had got a Sol oh for their king, yet they ſpoke of 


% 


him as tho it did. 


In the latter end of February, the king iſſued a proclamation, 
cammanding all prieſts and jeſuits having orders from forcign 
powers to depart the realm. But the proclamation was worded 
in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew they were not baniſhed out of 
hatred to their religion in general, but only on account of their 
attachment to the dgctrine of the pape's unlimited power oyer 
crawned heads. This js hat be pblerved thre the whole courſe 
of his reign: and thp he had tag much reaſan afterwards to be 
convinced that he was; taking falſe mesſures, yet he would never 
alter his conduct. The. praclamatios againſt the jeſuits, was 
ſoon followed by | angther, giving an account of the conference 3 
lender proofs, that both himſelf and his council perceived, there 
Way nao, ound for any change in thoſe things, which were 
maſt loudly. clamoured 2 againſt; that the baok: of common 
prayer, and the doctrine gf the eſtabliſned church were both un- 
Accptionable, and the rites and ceremonies had the practiſe of 
the primitive church to plead in their defence: and that notwith- 


— 9. 


ſtanding, with the conſent of the biſhops and ſame other learned 
men, a few paſſages were rather explained than altered, yet with 


in 


— 


a reaſonable conſtruQion gyery thing might very well have fl 
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in its former condition. The proclamation then proceeds to re- 
quire and enjoin all men, as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, to 
conform to the book of common prayer, as as being the only pub= 
lic form of ſerving Gop eſtabliſhed and allowed in this realm: 
and all the biſhops and other public miniſters are commanded'to 
ſee the proclamation executed, and to-puniſh all offenders accord 
ing to the laws. This proclamation” might ſerve to ſhew, that 
the king had not the fame regard to the tender oonſciences of the 
puritans, as he had to thoſe of © the catholicks who could not 
comply with the received doctrines of the church of England; 
but it could not alter a form of worſhip eſtabliſhed by law, 
vichaut conſent of en or convocation. * 


N e all the precautions chat were ban to Kb | 
the election of _—— for the enſuing parkament, yet the arch- 
biſhop wiſhed he might not live to fee it, for fear of ſome al- 
terations in the church; and his wiſh was granted: for being 
ſtruck with a dead pally ſoon after the Sets, he languiſhe 
for ſome days, and died. In the reign of queen Mazy when a 
viſitation of the univerſity of Cambridge was intended, in order 
to ſuppreſs hereſy, and enforce popery on the fellows and ſcholars 
of that univerſity, WNITerrr, foreſeeing his danger, reſglved 
to leave the college, and join the exiles abroad. But the maſter 
being informed of his intention, diſſuaded him, and engaged to 
conceal him, without his incurring any danger to his conſcience 
in that viſitation. In the following reign he became a zealous 
and able champion for the eſtabliſhment, againſt the innovations 
and cavils of the puritans. His — in that controve 
recommended him ſo much to queen ELizazera, that ſhe made 
him her profeſſor in the univerſity, and then preferred him to 
the maſterſhip of Trinity-college. His next promotion way to 
the deanry of Lincoln, 3 the ſee of Worcefter, | 
where het brought over many Roman catholicks to the church. | 
He was a man af quick abilities, of great good nature, of 'v 
peaceable temper, and a general ſcholart and if he had not lived 
in thoſe times of contention about conformity, he would ſcarcely” 
have had a ſingle objectian made th his character. But being 
preferred to the primacy for his zeal in thiat controverſy, ande 
being ſupported and encouraged in it dy the queen, who knew 
no other merit in a churchman than ing her orders, he re- 
garded neither the entreaties of the clergy; nor the interceſfion 
of the courtiers; but preſſed. conformity' with great rigour, as we 
have ſeen, even ſometimes it maybe — all other law but 
1 that 
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that of her majeſty's pleaſure. This was the only blemiſh of þ;, 
adminiſtration ; and towards his latter end, he grew weary of 
the proſecutions, which the factious attempts of the puritans had 
made neceſſary in ſome degree. His houſe was a ſort of aq. 
demy, where young gentlemen were inſtructed in language, 
mathematicks, and other reſpectable ſciences: and beſides 

indigent ſcholars which he entertained in his family for this pur. 


poſe, he exhibited to ſeveral in the univerſities, and encourage | 


them in proportion to their merit and neceſſities. As he lied 
in a time of ſome public diſturbance, when invaſions were often 
threatened, and inſurrections at home attempted, his domeſticks 
were trained to military exerciſe, his palace was well furniſheg 
with arms, and he kept a ſtable of managed horſes. He was 
very conſiderable for his hoſpitality ; in which every thing ſpoke 
the generoſity, and the largeneſs of his mind: and as he was a 
great lover of pomp, beyond what perhaps ſhould have bounded 


the temper of an eccleſiaſtick, beſides the conſtant figure in his 


family, which was princely, he uſually travelled with a grand 
retinue. He went once to Canterbury with a train of five hun- 
dred horſe, one hundred of which were his own domeſticks. 
He lived in too much ſplendour, to be able to do much good in 
works of charity, tho theſe were not overlooked. Beſides his 
uſual benevolence to the poor at his houſe, he founded an hoſpital 
at Croydon, which affords a ſettled maintenance for eight and 
twenty brothers and ſiſters ; and a free ſchool, endowed with lands 
of twenty pounds a year. In ſhort, archbiſhop WarTcier had 
learning, courage, and greatneſs of mind, ſuitable enough to 
the high rank he held in the church; and if his predeceſſor 
exceeded him as a true chriſtian prelate, his ſucceflor was far 
behind him in every amiable and every uſeful virtue. 


In the writs and proclamation to call the firſt! parliament of 


this king, his majeſty takes upon him to deſcribe what ſort of re- 
preſentatives the people ſhould elect: as conditions without which 
they ſhould not be admitted into the houſe. This was directly 
ſtriking at the privileges of the commons : but he was perſuaded, 
that the privileges of the parliament, and the people, were, if 
not ſo many uſurpations, yet at beſt only conceſſions of the 
kings his predeceſſors, which might be revoked : and thus he 
aſſumed a power to enjoin penalties by this proclamation, on ſuch 
as ſhould offend againſt the ſtatute concerning elections, which 
the ſtatute had not enjoined, the authority of which he rendered 


n 


equal to that of the laws. At the opening ol the parliament 
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on the nineteenth of March, the king ſent for the commons as 
uſual, and made a long ſpeech to both Houſes; in which there 
are many ſtrokes, which diſcover the genius, character, and in- 
tentions of this monarch. This ſpeech which was probably every 
word his own, for he was above being dictated to by any 
miniſter, is much too long to be inſerted here. It is n | 

however, that I ſhould lay before the reader, an extract from the 
part which concerns religion, and which diſpleaſed every body. 
« Altho at my firſt coming I found but one religion, and that 
« which by myſelf is profeſſed, publicly allowed, and by the 
« law maintained, yet found J another: ſort of religion, beſides 
« a private ſect lurking within the bowels of the nation. The 
« firſt is the true religion; the ſecond is the falſely called ca- 
te tholick, but truly papiſh: the third which I call a ſect, rather 


ec than a religion, is the puritans and novelliſts, who do not ſo 
« much differ from us in points of religion, as in their confuſed 


« form of policy, and purity; being ever diſcontented with the 
<« preſent government, and impatient to ſuffer any ſuperiority, 
« which makes their ſect inſufferable in any well governed com- 
« monwealth. But as for my courſe towards them, I remit 
« it to my | proclamation made upon that ſubject. As for the 
<« papiſts, I muſt put a difference between my own. private pro- 
&« feſſion of my ſalvation, and my politic government of the 
« realm. Altho my profeſſion be according to my education 
“J was never violent nor unreaſonable in my profeſſion. I ac- 
« knowledge the Roman church to be our mother church, tho 
« defiled with ſome infirmities and corruptions; nor am I an 
<« enemy to their church, becauſe I would have: them reform 

ce their errors :---nay my mind was ever ſo free from perſecution; 

«. or enthralling my ſubjects in matters of . conſcience, as I hope 

« thoſe of that profeſſion! have a proof. ſince my firſt coming, 

e that I was ſo far from enereaſing their burdens, as I have fo 
“ much, as either time, occaſion, or law could permit, lightened 
« them: And even now at this time, have I been careful to re · 
« viſe and conſider deeply upon the laws made againſt them, that 
ce ſome overture might be made to the t parliament for 
« clearing theſe laws by reaſon, in caſe they have been in times 
e paſt further or more rigorouſly extended by judges, than the 
< meaning of the law was, or might tend to the hurt; as well 
«of the innocent, as of the guilty - perſons.” - After' making 
ſome diſtinction between. the, clericks and the laicks of that pro- 
feſſion, and ſubdividing the latter into two ranks; aſter pointing 


out a particular of the doctrine and practiſe of the former which 
Vor. II. 6 H were 
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were not ſufferable, ſuch as the ſupremacy of the pope over al 
kings and emperors whom he may dethrone at his pleaſure, and 
the murder and aſſaſſination of their natural ſovereign, when he 
is excommunicated, his majeſty then goes on to ſay -- © I cod 
ce with from my heart it would pleaſe Gop to make me one of 
ce the members of ſuch a general chriſtian union in religion, 2 
« laying wilfulneſs aſide on both hands we might meet in the 
c midſt which is the center and perfection of all things. For if 
« they would leave and be aſhamed of fuch new and groſs cor- 
e ruptions of theirs as themſelves cannot maintain, nor deny to 
« be worthy of reformation, I would on my part be content to 
meet them in the midway, fo that all novelty might be re- 
<« nounced on either fide. For as my faith is the true, ancient, 
cc catholic, and apoſtolic faith, grounded upon the ſcriptures, 
ce and the expreſs word of Gop, ſo will I ever yield all reverence 
«© to antiquity in the points of eccleſiaſtical policy: and by that 
« means ſhall I ever with Gop's grace, keep myſelf from 
« either being an heretick in faith, or ſchiſmatick in matters of 
policy.. | | | 


There never was a ſpeech of fuch exceſſive length delivered 
from the throne before: and as much conceited as Jams was of 
his talent, for making ſpeeches, and for kingcraft, - he did not 
ſucceed in pleaſing the members, or in deceiving them; both 
which he hoped to do. The two houſes were diſguſted with ſuch 
a tedious verboſe „ ſo full of himſelf, and his own 
praiſes, of his prerogative, and his power; and turned the greateſt 
part of it into a jeſt. The catholicks were by no means ſatisfied 


with his diſtinctions, and with the bare toleration that he allowed 


them for their religion. The puritans were extr offended 
at his affirming, that they could not bear with monarchy in the 
Rte, and at his declaring that their ſect ought not to be tolerated 
in a well regulated government. The members of the church 
of England, and all the proteſtants, were diſpleaſed, at his great 
condeſcenſion for the papiſts, and at the abſurdity of what he 
ſaid at the laſt about them. On the one hand he affirmed, that 


ed on the ſeriptures: on the other hand he was to lay N 


aſide all prejudice, and to meet the catholicks half way: he de- 
clared himſelf a mortal enemy to their errors, but he took care 
8 he-confined theſe errors to the pope's po 
macy, and the dspoſal of ſovereign princes, In this very 
parliament: therefore, a ſuſpicion and jealouſy of the king began 
. 1 to 
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to ariſe in the minds of his ſubjects: and this determined the 
houſe of commons to be upon their guard againſt his majeſty, 
who they ſaw was a great maſter in the art of chooſing words 
with a double meaning, by which he could equivocate, and ſay, 
and unſay, as he pleaſed. The parliament began with a very 
important act relating to the church, by paſſing a bill to diſable 
the crown, or any other perſon, from receiving conveyances 
of lands belonging to biſhopricks; which prevented any further 
impoveriſhing of the church for the fake of needy courtiers, or 
to enrich the crown. They revived alfo a ſtatute of EDWARD 
the fixth, which directed 4 40 es, citations, and judgments 
in the ſpiritual courts, to be iſſued in the king's name, and 
under his ſeal of arms. The marriages of the clergy were alſo 
legitimated, by repealing the ſtatute againſt them in the reign 
of Maxy. Theſe, together with an act for the better executing 
the laws againſt recuſants, were all the proceedings of this ſeſſion, 
which a church hiſtory has to do with: and the parliament 
having fate till as ſeventh of 71 were en to the Feb- 
my" 1 5 


The comvdeition was WER = met the is after ü the 
parliament ; ; and as the ſee of Canterbury was vacant by Warr- 
Gry'T's death, the chapter appointed BanczorT biſhop & Lon- 
don to preſide as their commiſfary in the fynod; FR he pro- 
duced a licence from the king, to make, and publiſh eanons. 
In a few days aſter, the prefident delivered à Book of canons to 
the - prolocutor, containing one hundred and” forty one articles, 
which his lordſhip had collected out of the articles, injunctions, 
and ſynodical acts, paſſed and publiſhed in the reigns 65 Epwarp 
the fixth, and queen py IZA} 18 While theſe canons were re- 
vifing, > peter reforfning the 'b6bk of common prayer 


was brought in by ſome of the members of the Tower houſe ; | 


but it was not received. The prefident, and ſome of his bre- 
thren, admoniſhed- the petitioners to be obedient and conform, 
with their adherents, before Midſummer day 75 or other- 
wiſe they ſhould undergo the cenſures of the church. The book 
of — paſſe} the lower houſe without any diſpute ; but in 
the | upper, there was a warm debate; to which the preſident 
— end, by ſaying, „that he was determined to uſe the 
deſt means he could, to draw others to unity and conformity 

« with himſelf, and the reſt of the reverend company. When 
it had paſſed both houſes it was ratified by the King's letter pa- 
tents under the great ſeal; it contained all the canons that are now 


in 


3 
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to lodge the power of them with his ma jeſty, but alſo to ſhew 


mons, that he was an lebe king: an epithet, we 


. & but one to which the had alrcady been ſomewhat — 
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in force, beſides ſome. others which have been ſet aſide, by a 
act of parliament, for indulgence to proteſtant diſſenters, ty, 
ws finiſhed this affair the convocation was prorogued to beh. 

; but did no more buſineſs, beſides giving four ſubſidies, 
the king, till fix years after. pt | 


The ſee of . having been vacant 1 nine . 
Bax cROrH biſhop of London was tranſlated to it: and as he 
had been the firſt man who had preached up the divine right of 
epiſcopacy in the church of England, ſo he was the firſt ſub 
who attempted to raiſe the prerogative above the law ; by aif. 
ing the king, to make the redreſſing of - grievances, which was 
undeniably within the juriſdiction. of the parliament, to be de- 
pendant entirely on his majeſty's will. To this purpoſe he ex- 
hibited to the king and council, © articles of abuſes which ae 
« deſired to be reformed in granting prohibitions.” It is faid, 
that the intention of the archbiſhop by preſenting theſe article 
was not only to take prohibitions out of the king's courts, and 


others the way of applying directly to the king, without any re- 
gard to parliament, or convocation. Whether this was his de- 
ſign, or not, it is certain that he was a moſt. zealous. afſerter of 
the prerogative, and that he laboured to inſpire the king with a 
reſolution, which his maje A was but too much: inclined to, of 

making himſelf abſolute.. Nay he had already told the com- 


ce imagine, ſays Mr. Hunz, not very e to Eng iſh ears, 


ee from the mouth of ELIZABETH. But amidſt the court flat- 
tery which James was ſurrounded with continually, there were 
ſome of the council honeſt enough to tell him, that the redreſ- 
ſing of grievances was the proper buſineſs of the parliament; and 
that in caſe he granted the miller requeſt, he would plunge 
himſelf into ſuch 5. dit culties, as he — d End it almoſt imprac- 
ticable to get out of. As deſirous as the king was to exalt the 
prerogative, he took time to xn. upon this advice, and otdered 
the articles to be laid before the judges. . The judges were-unant- 
mous in their opinion, that the could not decide upon theſe 
articles; and this opinion Was ſigned by them all, and delivered 
to the privy council. The eee, being defeated in this 
project, ſet immediately about another, in whiehnhe was ſure to 
meet with no SPELL 4 which was preſling a conformity to the 
rubr ick and canons, without the leaſt abatement on any —_ 
b | 
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Mz. Couurts calls this conduct in his grace; an unrelenting 
« ſtrictneſs which gave a new face to religion; by enforcing an 
obſervance of the faſts and feſtivals of the church, by the uſe 
of cropes, ſurplices, caps, and hoods, and all the other rites 
and ceremonies directed in the firſt” ſervice book of king Ep- 
warD; * tho ſome miniſters 'of conſideration 1 their" bee, 
* to Feed als conſcience.” 5 


In order to countenance 4 a peer the <a of t by 
archbiſhop, the king ordered the twelve judges to attend his 
majeſty and the council in the ſtarchamber, that they might | 
give their opinion upon ſome queſtions which he had to aſk; 
The firſt queſtion was, whether the deprivation of puritan 
e miniſters by the high commiſſioners, for refuſing to conform 
« to the ceremonies appointed by the laſt canons, was legal ?” 
The judges replied to this queſtion, that as the king had the 
ſupreme eccleſiaſtical power which he had delegated to the com- 
miſſioners, they had the power of deprivation by the canon 
law, and the ſtatute of the firſt of ELIZABETH, which ap- 
points commiſſioners to be made by the queen : and therefore 
they held it clear, that the king, without parliament, might 
make orders, and conſtitutions, for the government of the 
clergy,” and might deprive them if they did not obey, and fo 
| the commiſſioners might deprive them. The king's ſecond 
queſtion was, whether a prohibition be grantable againſt the 
6e ———— upon the ſtatute of the ſecond of Hx xn the 
« fifth, if they do not deliver the copy of the libel to the 
« party? To this the judges anſwered, that that ſtatute 
was intended where the ecc judge Forecls dex officio, 
« et ore tenus. The third queſtion which his majeſty put to 
this learned bench, was not more ſtrange and extraordinary than 
the anſwer: whether it be--an — puniſhable, and what 

puniſhment they deſerved who framed petitions, and collected 
«./a multitude of hands thereto, to prefer to the king in a pu- 
© -blic cauſe; as the puritans had done, with an intimation to 
him, that if he denied their ſuit; many thouſands of His 
«- ſubjects would be diſeontented? The judges declared, that 
it was an offence fineable at diſcretioh, and very near to ein 
and felony in the puniſiment; for it tended to the raiſing ſe- 
dinion rebellion; and diſcontent 2 the people: and to this 
opinion all the lords agreed. Thus by dite deteritiitation” of all 
che zudges of England, the whole body of che clergy were 


— of the * the ſtatute law of the fads 
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the king without parliament might make what conſtitutions he 


9 9 the high commiſſioners might proceed upon theſe con- 
titutions ex officio, without the forms of common law, and 
the ſubject might not open. his complaints to the king, nor pe. 


tition for relief, without being fingable at pleaſure, and coming 
his 


very near the puniſhment of treaſon and felony. This wa 


making the king abſolute in all eccleſiaſtical affairs, without 
any limitation, or redreſs; and it was intended probably as 3 
ſtep to make him ſo in the ſtatttae. 


EF ca 5 


ger of being once more ſhut up for want of preachers. This 
alarmed the court to a great degree, which had been told that 
the number of nonconformiſts was inconſiderable: and the 


| biſhops were obliged for ſome time, to relax the rigour of the 


canons, and to, accept of a promiſe. only to uſe the croſs and 
ſurplice with the common prayer; nay even to accept of a con- 
ceſſion from ſome that they might be uſed, without any promiſe 
on their own parts that they would ever comply with them. 
The deſign of this indulgence was to ſerve the church at pre- 
{ent by theſe. miniſters, till the univerſities could ſupply them 
with a ſucceſſion: and had this method been taken in the firſt 
year of EL1ZABETH, as I have already ſuggeſted it ought to 
have been, there would haue been no ſeparation from the church 
of England. The archbiſhop directs his brethren in a letter, 
that as to miniſters; who are not already placed in the church, 
they are to admit none to execute any eecleſiaſtical function with- 
out ſubſcription : as to thoſe who are placed in the church al- 
ready, which are of two ſorts, thoſe who promiſe conformity 
but are unwilling to ſubſeribe” again, they may reſpite their ſub- 


ſcription. for a time; hut the others who will neither yield to 


conformity nor ſubſcription, if they: are curates and lecturers are 
to be ſilenced, and ifi beneficed men to be deprived. | The Pu- 
ritan clergy who ſtill adhered to the church offered a public dif- 
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kneeling at the ſacrament; but it was refuſed. Upon this an 

apology was drawn up | for thoſe miniſters who were troubled 
cc The reſukiog ſubſcription and conformity,” and preſented to 
the king. . omit a detail of the particular ſeveritics 
ſhewn by Banckorr and the high commiſſioners againſt the pu- 
ritans, and of the reſtleſs and eneroaching ſpirit of that party, 
as not eſſential to this hiſtory. It may be ſufficient to ſay, that 
ys were not only Jeprived and driven from their habitations, 


but when they would have tranſported themſelves abroad, to Vir- 


a, and gt places, for the free exerciſe of their religion, 
dee abi 3 a proclamation from the king, forbid- 
ding any of. 2 ſubjects to creſs the ocean, without a ſpecial 
licence from his majeſty; which was not more ſevere than it 


was impolitick, conſidering the malevolence with which they 
emen to inſpire the commons N the king. 


Whatever might be the 83 of the hopes: which che b ca- 
tholicks had entertained, when they faw king James "aſcend the 
Engliſh throne, it is certain that they expected ſuch a toleration 
from him at leaſt, as 0 in time enable them to reſtore their 
religion. But * majeſty's ſpeech to the nent had corwinced 
them, that it was his 1 EAT: XP divide the catholicks, and whilſt 
he tolerated thoſe in the kingdom who would renounce'the'dodrine 
of the pope's ſupremacy, the others ſhould be expelled.” Hetice, 
as it is ſuppoſed, aroſe the famous gunpowyder plot in the year 
ſixteen hundred and five, fo well known already as to require 
no recital; nor would this hiſtory be the proper place for the 
reader to expect it in. On the ninth of November, four days 
after the plot was to have been executed, the Parliament met. 
The king, aceording to cuſtom, made a long and wordy 
7 ſetting forth the heinouſneſs and horrible conſequences 

3 and magnifying Gob's mercy in the” Haas 
3 that had been made of it. But before He went an 
further, he was at great pains to clear the catholick r af 
Gibing the plot only to fue as were truly papiſts, arid ole: 1 
lowed of the pope's authority to depoſe and murder princes: 
Let the readet hear him in ſome of his owT words. Howevef 


the blind ſuperſtition of their errors in religion, has been the 


cc only motive in this deſperate attempt; it muft not be thought; 


„that all who. profeſs the Ronan religion are guilty ef the 
ce ſame. For it is true that many honeſt men, Spe 9 

„ haps with ſome opinions of popery, as if they be not ſound 
et in a real preſence, the munber of their " ſacraffietits, and 


5 « ſome 
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e ſome ſuch ſchool queſtions, do either not know, or not he. 
« heve at leaſt, all the true grounds of popery, which is indeed 
ce the myſtery of iniquity: and therefore we juſtly confeſs that 
« many papiſts, eſpecially our forefathers, laying their only yg 
« upon CxRrsrT and his merits, may be ſaved; deteſting in that 
* point, and thinking that cruelty of puritans worthy of fire 
ce that will allow no falvation to any papiſts.” 


The courtiers, who ſee thro different organs from other peo- 
ple, ſaw in this ſpeech of the king's, not only wiſdom, and equity, 
but his majeſty's greatneſs of ſoul; who, at the time that 
he had ſo much reaſon to complain of the catholicks, took care 
to excuſe their religion, and to hinder the innocent from bein 
confounded with the guilty. The greateſt part of the king's 
ſubjects were of another mind. They ſaw, with grief and aſto- 
niſhment, the tender regard which his majeſty expreſſed for the 
catholicks in general, under colour of a diſtinction, which, if 
it was not imaginary, muſt be uſeleſs; and they obſerved the 

difference which he put between the Romiſh religion, and that 
of the puritans, to the advantage of the former. But they none 
of them found out, that the king by this plot was frightened out 
of his ſenſes: and it is pleaſant enough to ſee Mz. Hun in his 
hiſtory of this monarch, aſcribing that to his moderation and 
magnanimity, which was wholly owing to his fear. Magnani- 
mity was a quality to which the ſoul of Jamzs was a perfect 
ſtranger, but fear was natural to him. He ſaw by this what the 
papiſts were capable of; and from this time all thro his reign he 
ſhewed a great tenderneſs for the Roman catholicks. Thus tho 
upon the firſt diſcovery of this plot, a general "proſecution of 
the papiſts was ſet on foot, yet his miniſters in Spain having al- 
ſured him, that the prieſts were determined to get rid of him, 
if he went on againſt them, his majeſty ordered the proſecution 
to be let fall. Thus alſo from this time to the day of his death, 
fays biſhop BuznzT, he continued always writing and talking 
againſt popery, and acting for it. As ſoon as the king had fi 
niſhed his ſpeech the parliament was prorogued to the latter end 
of P, anuary. He delayed giving the people the ſatisfaction they 

deſired in the puniſhment of the conſpirators, till he found that 
the parliament would addreſs. him upon that ſubject, and then 
he gave up eight or ten, tho many more were concerned in it, 


At the meeting of the parliament in January fixteen Wo 
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ſas in order $6; Preventribhe. e F (Sha pag, rem: 
Ea ad more eafily to-diſboyer who ee their houſes, 
agrerd in che legnall oath: of ;allegiance; to, his majelly, 28; 
oyereigh: independent; of ,any.! ppwer.aponearthyl;whyeh og, 2 
ande deen eee onpoſpould be-obliged to take. It cone 
tained nothing qep W rs Hf articles| off he Romiſhi 
faith”; * — ah. ng rd tw > Dp 
depoſe ! [give _ eir daminions. Naysthe king 
ML ; ſt gffegeg do the catholicks, that, 


careful to give,no qu 
be did not. apptove of this 2xpreſſion in the draught ſent uhihy, 
the commonb . chat the pope has. not a Pug to ,excommuniy 
eth gate the king, as hors be ſaid, amight;vffend, his, goed Se 
thelick: ſubjects; and ; it W Was: Tuſticicas, he ge 10 aſſert, 1 

that the pope s excornmunication: could npt au * f people, 

to murder, — depoſe their faxercigg. ;.As! lognjus.the, act, S 

paſt, almoſt all the Engliſh catholicks,. with cher | oat tak 
the oath. The pope hayever forbid it, in two briefs, under 
pain of damnation-z; and; catdinal BgcLagMiNs- Mrptecggainſt it 
in a fiQtitious name. This gave, the king, an occafign e Maite 
and publiſh an apology, for . himſelf, , with a preamble, adjrefied 
to all chriſtian , princes 3, in which, after clearing himſelf. from 
theicharge of perſecuting the Pente, hel repioachts Ws holinefs 
with ingratitude, vs conſiderigg the fr regs, liberty 2 — ligion [he 
be had granted them, the * e e on them 
**..the-free, accels they hag at, Ds ;ta his perſen, the; general 
$67 jail,delivery-;of ofall "Jeſuits Papiſts,,convich; and, the ſick ; 
Kickern he bad n Junges not tg] Nutte laws in exe 
tion againſt. them: for the future.” y ihaid nothing 
more) in all this-than he wth : but! an; gpolpgy, ſurely: Was; ne- 
ceflary.to.-hig-ownoubjcts; in;orger-to excuſe this: great:conds-- 

ſeenſign. for the papiltsy Jagd greening; hem fte, ie lays, 
whilſt ſome. of his, proteſtang, fubjeQs ngt hall :fo,culpable, je 
fined, imptiſoned or! oblige PRIDE St countrye, Thad parlia- 
ment and convocation having ſate till, Ms and granted.the! king 
ohe of the largeſt ſubſidies, that. hs 2 Ce le RR ie his, reo 
deceſſors, on;the; molt urgent. oc of. t 9 Mere both 
| derne ke ee e andaſter tte February. 
ed, Hi tenen iu ad v6 aftalo {OLEAIVOR 10 cont 
dn The 'archbiſho apprehendipg that. N We 
Achimer) rule had. gained" grougd;hnes us Jaft attempts; Jg de- 
txtained- nw te, make apother pul, about che: prohibitions;os 
fone: in Weflminſterchall,; and,therctore one moreaffered 
17 wal che king and-Gqupcil,, Ales But the Judge 
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/ conſulred;' 0 9550 this attempt ſe that the! 
ice go” 5 2h 5 Y how are e ee * 
the archbithop's' f kl 


ſtem . indeed was 

to make the will of che king the! 11510 England : TE 
very time, his vicar general publiſhed u boek, > whach: his mla 
lcenſed, Witkk tkeſe tirde extraordinary Prepefitions: Th the 


king Was not bound by the laws, or his coronation oath 1 That | 


ke' was rot obliged to ell a parliament to take laws; but might 
do'it by his own. abſblute power : and Er Was di great tau 


volt to admit the / conſent / of che fubjects in "fublidies; 
The behaviour of the king grew chery day" merè and nicre- dif; 
pleafing to the Engliſh pedple: Tha Nene be Bad- for the Rol 


mian catholicks whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed on all oecafions,! the a0. 
cels and eredit they hadd at court, even to fill the meſt importali 
offices in che Nite; bepot ſears "aid jealouſies that forne-plotya 
formed et the reformation. 1363 Mutant ac 17 eas eg 
01 ei en L 70 O74 
The parlament ede Whieh er in Februwy ſixteen 
kindred and ten, met with ne 789.8 good diſpoſitions to ſupply 
his majeſtys wants The carl of Abrs BURY-gpened- the {eſhon 
with! a an cloqueat ſpeceh ;- in which, 3 to the cuſtom in 
that reign, he flouriſhed a great deal en tſte vaſt knowledar 
and 'the noble endowments; of heir gracious: overeign) wh 
ws not only; he faid, -the-wiſeſt of kings, but che very imagt 
ef an angel bo had brought n che Engliſh, and 
' ſecured cher in the enje bappinee But tlie 
commons were not td eden ee CE b nde ks 
lord treafurer's eloquenck. Tliey immediately poured ut cheit 
See 1 this angel ef a Ring, for his prolligal and ex- 
bounty to the Scots, for . enetoachmente on their 
pres "which be wdsaimdermining: by „and for his de. 
fign of ſetti ettiuig aſide the/eomman hw. 'Tonly-4X at mention theſe 
Me as liaving no'relation wy or to: religiets? 
L ſhall enlarge on thoſe which ' hive, The 1 po 
of che hoüfe lf comte üppeürec ht only defence of their 
own privileges; But the) vehturedo-confider the 
eto n in matters ceclefulticat 3 where 


vince of government, poſſeſſed by the king alone, without beg 


eoinnvuiniceted! to the Aden 0 dPWA ck admitted -of no 
gabe boundaty'or 6r eicamſeription//0"This'bs | 6 the'prer6® 
tive” had Brem feveral tines ated inn the former reigns but 
commons were ſo ovet awed by 'tHerailthstity. of ren 
a to 9 e The r. Ne 
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ment dfuthis!ki v not ſij obſequiuus apt the lower” 
Mug habingiipaſſeck a bib -in the Laſt ſefflom, / which the logds' 
rezedledy int therefabliſhment — eccleſiaſtical: cn 
without donſemt -of oparttimuen; they mow , complaihed aloud 
ard ür meer of of therſpi in depriwingi dif: 
grad and "ap pri 2 clergy; lor dae aw Hubs: 
Fong feqrave law required 
alſoriobithe!] — get ee 2 
ilegaly and! that thoſe who would Hot 
| King/s0gurfiotity"robe de) extenfive wer 
teters were plkaled to make it; werb blenden with tlie 
by: tht commaſſidners,'ih onder to hae plea to Jncbeild hath 
power over both. gniubs: 10t ate aa WII A ir bas 1 Boctrot. 
Fr ani scene bas st nb Nu05 COHN 
-2/Thit king bring, infotneed of otheſe attacks pen his pperoga- 
tive, ſent for the: two houſes immediately. to W aral and Give 
deavoured to bet chem {er that h was \complainel;of withoud 
eauſe Rut at ther ſame time; He gave them to uſderſtand, thar 
if he did not bale wich an alifobdte fray; it was: floti ft want of 
power; but  entivelyjt owing? ww hid own? tnodefation0?Let the 
teuder judge from his ow] Ex REH © I never Heat tb ae 
&-vcra-by/any'liw*but che Jaw: of the land 5-altho' it bs di 
A mUng the as if had an intention rt" law; 
© and goverff by the abſolurs! power of ac king. F kfd. che 
« power of kitlgs is like che power dipitte. Fb Gs we 
« create and deſtroy, make and unmake at his 2 ſo kin 
60% death- judge all, hdvbe Ying bei, 
66: Ther enn ert v dings, and abeg high thingy g Haking 
«the ſubjeaolitermer at Chefs, a es Bab, bak. 
«khights” (But His maj e the power def A 
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«< of the ſubject, : and: to enquire into their-ovin;; Tights/arith pto· 
% pertieh; as ell as his majeſly's prerdgitive'z.and-.thef mo 
humbly and inſtantiy peſeech his gracious:majeſty;::that Without 

_ offence tothe fame, they may, according to the undoubted right 
and liberty of parliament, proceed in their intended courſe again 
the late new ampoſitions; In another petition they beſeech him 
to put the laws in cxocution againſt papiſts 3 chat: the clergy de- 

| prived-ohaccount: of ———ů — — 
5 in in the! ature Jaw may be reſtored toi their employmenti::demean- 
ing themſelves ipeaceably without impugning ting eſtabliſed by 
authority; E eres pluralities and: non-refidence»rhay be reſtrained ; 
that the abuſe of exdommunication for trivialthings: may be re- 
formed; and that a law may paſs for reducing tie high com- 
miſſion court within reaſonable and neg the: limits. To 
this they annexed reaſons not only to ſhew, that the! ſtatute 
which atliofized it had;been — dangerous and inconxenicat, 
but alſo why the commiſſion itſelf, andthe the execution of it, were 
great grievances. to the ſubject. But the king was extremely diſ- 
| Lctafied with: the conduct of the parliament, and after another 
ſhort ſeſſions at the latter end of the year, in which no act was 
paſſed, but this ſpirit of Engliſh liberty was reſumed, - his majeſty 
diſſolyed the parliameptwhich!had: now ſate :near-ſeven;yeirs; and 
ſeemed reſolved to,governi without one, if poſũble, — the fu- 
dure. The convocation met ſome few days before the- paflimen, 
bus all the-buſineſs hex did was; [Savtivga ſubfiehi! 1 51 


* 
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8 = abou wis time Jdied- Bitmcaghy! acht of e 
aſter fillipg chat ſee dvith- no extraordi inary ceputation about f1x 
2 He was-/naturally-of -a ongh-unoowrthy temper, which ſeſl 
heightened by. hp by; bis great authority in the high commiſſion. 
4 is obſerved of; him by CLarzxNpoNg: & that he underſtocd the tio 
church Earellentiy cell, that: hechad al maſſireſeued it aut of I rel 
the bande of: 9 andi ſubdued the unruly f Wer 
can ſpirits of the n IO - be-counterianced men of i wh 
10 Learning, and poſed 0e ey to A more ſolidicburſe of life 
K -ſtudy than. they had betth-oant inte yorr's':Hechad-extreme BY irt 
Hb — een Acburelt atid Late; and as — 
tongly ſuſpected fl having cheniſhed the ki diſpofitun, to 
alſume, a power abgye tlie lay an n of his chunt. che: 
agi moſt, certaittlyiau green friend bei: prerbgative than 21 
Aberty au and whatyith: mand nr oft an hoſpitality {that becomes ben 
@biſhap, what irh che coughing of hie toraper,” 23 
and:arþir r in lis ſtätion 
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head of the church. He perſuaded the king to found a college 


at Chelſca by his letters patents, for a certain number of learned 


divines, under the name of the provoſt and fellows of the col- 
lege of king Jawzs at Chelſea, with an ample allowance of 
lands and privileges, for the defence of the religion eftabliſhed 
ce within the realm againſt the errors and hereſies repugnant. to 
« jt.“ But this foundation, tho ſtrongly countenanced at firſt, 
miſcarried aſterwards, and came to nothing. But if we read 


of na extraordinary virtues in this prelate, it is certain there 


are no vices laid to his charge, by thoſe who did not eſteem him, 
but cruelty and covetouſneſs; which, when they are examined 
narrowly into, appear not to deſerve thoſe opprobrious names in 
the ſtricteſt aeceptation. In ſhort there have been archbiſhops 
who have been much worſe than Bax cRO T, who bye their good 
humour and generoſity have been more eſteemed when living, 
and more lamented at their death. He was ſucceeded in the 
primacy by ABBOr biſhop of London, who had like wife fol- 
lowed him in that ſee; a man of a very different temper, and 


of much more moderate principles in church and ſtate. 


A new tranſlation of the bible having been agreed upon in the- 
firſt or ſecond year of this reign, and the ſeveral parts being 
aſſigned to fifty. four of the moſt eminent divines in the two 
univerſities, divided into fix companies, it was finiſhed and pub- 
liſhed in this year, dedicated to his majeſty ; and is the fame 
which is now uſed in the church of England. Except in the 
ſeſſions of parliament, the hiſtory of this reign may more pro- 
perly be called the hiſtory of the court, than that of the na- 
tion; and therefore the reader can expect but few tranſactions 
relating to religion, and the church of England. Theſe few 
were leſt to the biſhops, and ſtate affairs to the civil officers; 
whilſt the king himſelf ſunk into a moſt indolent and inactive 
life, being governed by a favourite, who had neither merit nor 
thing elſe to recommend him, but youth, and 
beauty, and fine clothes. At the ſame time, his majeſty was ex- 
tremely laviſh to his hungry courtiers, which exhauſted his ex- 
chequer, and obliged him to have recourſe to arbitrary and illegal 
methods of raiſing money by the prerogative: this loft him the 
hearts of his people, which all his Kingeraft oould never recover, 
and laid the foundation of | thoſe palamities which in the next 
reign overturned both church and ſtate. About this time, his 
majeſty had an opportunity to ſhew his learning, and his zeal 
againſt hereſy ; in farſt conterring witha man accuſed of arianiſm 

Vol. II. 6 L | whom 
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whom he could not convince, and then fi gning a warrant for him 
to be burned in Smithfield. In about a month after, another 
was convicted of the ſame hereſy by the biſhop of Licaizy, 


and underwent the ſame cruel fate. There was a third not long 
after, condemned to the fire on the ſame account; but the con. 
ſtancy of the other two having moved the compaſſion of the 
ſpectators, and having taught the king, perhaps, that the puniſh. 
ment conſiſted as little with policy, as religion, it was thought 
better to let him linger out a miſerable liſe in Newgate. - 


Whilſt the king and his miniſters were weakning the proteſ- 
tant religion and the liberties of England, it pleaſed Gop to lay 
the foundation of their recovery, by the marriage of the king's 
daughter to the elector PaLATINx R; from whom his preſent ma- 
jeſty is deſcended. The ſolemnity of theſe nuptials was retarded 
for ſome months by the death of Hznzy prince of Wales, who 
died in the nineteenth year of his age: and yet notwithſtanding 
his youth he poſſeſſed more dignity in his behaviour, and com- 
manded more reſpect, than his father, with his age, and all his 
learning, and experience, ever did. Henry had every virtue 
which could fill the heart of a prince, without a fingle vice: 
and it is ſaid, his father was ſo jealous of him, as to aſk one day 
with ſome emotion, © whether his ſon intended to bury him 
« alive?” It is certain from the teſtimony of all hiſtorians, that 
the prince had a natural greatneſs of mind, generous thoughts in 
government, a warlike genius, a diſſike to all who were not men 
of honour; and in ſhort, was as much diſpleaſed with trifles, 
as the king was fond of them. It is a common thing to attri- 


| bute the deaths of beloved princes to unfair practiſes, and it was 


the rumour of that time that the prince was poiſoned. Even 
the king his father was not ſpared in the accuſation : but little 
grounds as there might be to accuſe the king, except a ſuſpicion 
which aroſe from malice, the preſumptions that he was poiſoned, 
by the means of the king's favourite, are neither weak, nor 
groundleſs ; when we conſider the violent conteſts between his 
royal highneſs and that favourite, and-an open' declaration from 
the former, that, if ever he was king, he would not leave one 
of the earl's family unpuniſhed. But we are told by biſhop 
BuanzT, that he was aſſured by Cor. Tirus, who had it from 
the mouth of CHARLES the firſt, that his brother was poiſoned 
by the earl of SourrstT's means. Te”. 


© It was a great comfort to the king to have no diſputes with an 


houſe 
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houſe of commons ; ever ready to complain of grievances, and 
to take occaſion from thence to examine the conduct of the 
ſovereign, or his miniſters. He liked much better to command 
abſolutely, and without controul. But this was attended with 
a great inconvenience. He was forced continually to invent new 
methods to raiſe money, and theſe methods, grounded upon 
abſolute authority, cauſed loud murmurs among the people. Nei- 
ther did theſe ways and means bring in ſufficient ſums for the 
king's occaſions; and all extraordinary means being exhauſted, 
his miniſters propoſed the calling a parliament, which had now 
been diſcontinued for four years. The king conſented to it with 
great reluctance; and a parliament was ſummoned to meet in 
April fixteen hundred and fourteen. At the opening of the 
ſeſſions, the king demanded an aid of money, and told the com- 
mons after they had diſpatched that affair, he would give them 
leave to examine the grievances of the nation. But this houſe 
of commons ſhewed the ſame, or a ſtronger ſpirit of liberty, 
than the former; and inſtead of entring on the buſineſs of the 
ſupply, as the king directed, they diſputed his prerogative. This 
harſh language of the parliament, was ſo different from that of 
the courtiers, who never ſpoke to the king but with admiration, 
that his majeſty diſſolved them with great indignation, after a 
ſeſſion of two months, in which not one ſtatute was enacted. 
Not content with ſhewing this mark of his diſpleaſure, he com- 
mitted ſeveral of the members to priſon, who had ſpoken the moſt 
freely, without admitting them to bail. | 


In the ſummer of the year ſixteen hundred and ſeventeen, the 
king went to Scotland, and returning from thence thro Lan- 
caſhire, obſerved that the great ſcruples of the magiſtrates and 
clergy, and their tying people up from all ſorts of diverſions and 
ſports on Sundays, had given the papiſts an occaſion to object 
againſt the ſtrictneſs of the church of England. Wherefore to 
prevent their gaining proſelites upon this colour, his majeſty pub- 

liſhed a declaration the following ſummer, called © the book of 

<« ſports; in which he maintained by ſeveral arguments, that 
paſtimes on Sundays after evening ſervice were allowable : and 
commanding that his good people ſhould not be diſturbed or diſ- 
from any lawful recreations without impediment or let 

of divine ſervice, a reſtraint was annexed to this indulgence, that 
it ſhould not be granted to papiſts, nor ſuch as did not keep to 
their own pariſh churches. The publiſhing this declaration, as 
we may well imagine, made a great noiſe ; and tho it was or- 
| | dered 
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dered to be red only in the pariſh churches of Lancaſhire,” which 
abounded with papiſts, yet it was intended by the king, that it 
ſhould he red in all the others, till archbiſhop Anno forbad it 
at Croydon. Seyeral other biſhops. declared their diſlike of the 
book of ſports; and had the king perſiſted in ordering it to be 
red publicly in all the churches, under the penalty of ſuffering 
from the high: commiſſion, it would probably have produced 
much greater convulſions than it did in the following reign. The 
new favourites mother being a papiſt, and ruling her ſon, who 
had properly no religion, with the ſame eaſe as her ſon governed 
the King, the catholicks conceived great hopes of re-eſtabliſhing 
themſelves, and {warmed in vaſt numbers over the kingdom, 
This was a notorious cauſe of public diſoontent; and this was 
not all. It was faid, that the court gave a very ill example to the 
reſt of the nation: nothing was to be heard there but: oaths, 
and language bordering upon blaſphemy, from which the king 
himſelf was not free; one of the ſecretaries of ſtate was a 
profeſſed papiſt; and the intended marriage of CHARLES, now 
created prince of Wales, with a daughter of Spain, plainly ſhew- 


ed how little the king conoerned himſelf about the intereſt of the 


? * 


proteſtant reliſion 


ä In this ill ſituation towards the king flood the affections of 
his proteſtant ſubjects, when he was under a neceſſity of calling 
a parliament to get large ſupplies, from a pretence of ſupporting 
his ſon in law, the elector PALArIxR, who was choſen king of 
Bohemia. The parliament met in January ſixteen hundred and 
twenty one; and they met under the diſtinction of church and 
ſtate puritans on the one ſide, and of papiſts and arminians on 
the other. Thoſe who ſtood by the laws of the land, in oppoſi- 
tion to the arbitrary government of the king, tho as well affected 
to the church as any one, were called puritans in the ſtate; and 
thoſe who ſcrupled the ceremonies and adhered: to the doctrines 
of CaLviN were puritans in the church. The latter were com- 
paratively very few ; but joining themſelves to thoſe who con- 
tended for the freedom of the conſtitution, chis party became the 
majority of the nation. In order to balance theſe; and preſerve 
the regal authority and prerogative, the king was obliged to drop 
his calviniſtic ſyſtem, and to take in the: arminians and chureh 
papiſts, ho inculcated the doctrine of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion, 
and Obedience, to the civil magiſtrate. The parties being thus 
formed grew. up into an hatred of cach ather; and ſowed the 
keds of thoſe factions which have ever ſince continued, mn. 
: 2 $ 
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leſs, under the various denominations: of High and Low church; 
Whig and Tory, and of the Court and Country party. The 
king opened this parliament with a very long and tedious fpeech : 
but the whole 2 what he ſaid about religion, was only this; 
that there ate laws enough already, provided the true intent 
% and exeeution follow: that the maintenance of religion con- 
« ſiſted in perſuaſion and compulſion, and tho the latter method 
<« ought never to be uſed but whent the: ——— yet 
<« error ſhould be under reſtraint, and neither the Jeſuits nor tlie 
« Puritans: be allowed to range at diſcretion.” He-takes notice 
of a rumour that had been ſpread to his diſadvantage, about his 
tolerating popery, in reſpect of his ſon's marriage: but he aſſures 
the two houſes, © that he will do nothing which ſhall not be for 
< the good of religion, elſe he was not worthy to be their king; 
with ſome other expreſſions of that kind dictated by his king- 


craft, and by which he meant inn; to 1 the _ 
liament. 27 


„ e en dd calling packer anti FA plainible; tan 
the commons ſeemed determined to facrifice every thing at firſt, 
in order to maintain a good correſpondence with the king: and 
before they went upon any grievances, they voted him two entire 
ſubſidies, and the clergy gave him three. But proceeding after- 
wards to examine grievances, and not intending to give any fur- - 
ther ſupply to the king, who they au made no preparations to 
aid his fon in law, his majeſty ordered the lord treafurer to go in 
his name, and adjourn the parliament. The commons looked 

on this as an innovation, and deſired the lords to join with them 
a petition to the king to wave it: but the king having ſent 
— to the peers, that he would not permit his power, to call, 
adjourn, prorogue, and diſſalve parliaments, to be diſputed, the 
lords would not join the commons ; but they moved the king to 
continue their ſitting fourteen days longer, which, at their lord- = 
ſhips requeſt, his majeſty complied with. The king, on his 
ſide, publithed a proclamation, * that the commons had thought 
<< it convenient to continue the ſame ſeſſion in courſe of ad- 
« journment, to November: and the commons, on their part, 
drew up a declaration on the day of their adjournment, < that 
© they ſhould be ready to the utmoſt of their power, both with 
< their lives and fortunes, to aſſiſt his majeſty, ſo as that he may 
6e be able to do that with his ſword, which by a peaceable courſe 
** ſhall not be effected. When they met again in November, 
the commons reſolved to make a remonſtrance to the king, and 
or. II. 6 M to 
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to repreſent what they thought neceſſary in the preſent jundure, 
But this hiſtory is not a place to lay theſe tranſactions before the 
reader; and I can only acquaint him, that the king, being in 
formed of the tenour of the remonſtrance, ſent a letter to the 
ſpeaker of an extraordinary nature, forbidding them to meddle 
* with any thing concerning his government, or his ſon's match, 
e aſſerting his power to puniſn any miſdemeanors in parliament, 
e and that he would not hear nor anſwer this remonſtrance. 
The commons, being enflamed with this letter from the king, 
drew up a very ſpirited anſwer; aſſerting it to be their ancient 
and undoubted right, tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors, to 
poſſeſs entire freedom of debate in parliament, and to interpoſe 
with their counſel in all matters of government. The king was 
not appeaſed, but irritated, with this defence; and in return, 
avowed ſuch pretenſions to arbitrary power, as gave great alarm 
to the commons. They drew up therefore a proteſtation, renew- 
ing their former claim to freedom of ſpeech and to interpoſe in 
ſtate affairs; and aſſerting, © that the liberties, privileges, and 
juriſdiction of parliament, are the ancient and undoubted birth- 
right and inheritance of the ſubjects of England; and this 
proteſtation was entered in their journal. The king, being in- 
formed of it, called a council, and ſending for the journal, tore 
it out with his own hand; in reſpect, he ſaid, of the manner by 
which it was gained, and of the matter which it contained. In 
a few days after, the parliament was diſſolved; the leading mem- 
bers were impriſoned; and a proclamation iſſued forbidding all 
his majefty's ſubjects to talk of ſtate affairs. Many reflections 
occur here, were this a proper place to inſert them, which would 
tend to make us more pleaſed and happy with the government 
we live under, than it is to be feared we generally are; but 


the reader cannot fail to make theſe reflections for hi mſelf. 


- The king having parted with his parliament, was now at li- 
berty to give that indulgence to the papiſts, which- the Spaniards 
had ſollicited; and which his majeſty; - notwithſtanding what he 
ſaid to the parliament, had promiſed. '' Accordingly, an order 
was ſent to all the judges, © that in their ſeveral circuits, they 
. ſhould diſcharge all priſoners for church recuſancy, for refuſ- 
ing the oath of ſupremacy, for diſperſing popiſh books, for 
hearing and ſaying maſs, or for any other point of recuſancy 
* vrhich concerned religion only.” Upon this, great numbers 


of jeſuits, and other miſſionaries, flocked into England; the 
maſs was celebrated openly in the country; and in London their 


private 
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private aſſemblies were greatly crowded; The arminians, having 
joined with the royaliſts, were as much careſſed now at court as 
they had been hated before; and thus Lavp, tho at, the, head of 
what the king had declared an hereſy, was promoted to.the ſee of 
St. David's. 1 ſhort none but papiſts and arminians, or ſuch as 
were thought to have no concern for religion, were admitted to 
places under the government; and ſuch only paſſed) for proteſ- 
tants with the court, as were for the royal prerogative in its ut- 
moſt extent: every body elſe. was puritan; and the archbiſhop 
of CaxrERBUR Y himſelf was reckoned of that number, becauſe 
he did not approve of the king's arbitrary meaſures. Whilſt the 
papiſts were countenanced, the court and the new. biſhops bore 
hard upon. the puritans ; filling the pulpits with men of arbitrary 
principles, and puniſhing thoſe who preſumed, to preach in fa- 
vour of the rights and privileges of the ſubject. A ſermon how- 


ever was preached before the univerſity ..of Oxford, in which it 


was declared, that ſubordinate magiſtrates might Lak fully make 
« uſe of "hes and defend themſelves, the „ and 
ce the true religion, againſt the chief magiſtrate when he turns 


“ tyrant, when he forces. the ſubjects, upon blaſphemy or ido- 


© latry, and when reſiſtance is the only expedient to ſecure their 


« lives, their fortunes, and the liberty of their conſciences. 


The vice chancellor having ſent for the preacher, to demand his 
notes, and to know what authority be had for theſe aſſertions, 
his anſwer was, that he followed the opinion of PaRAEus on 
the thirteenth chapter of che epiſtle to the Romans, but that his 
principal authority was king Ja urs himſelf, who was fending 
aſſiſtance to the Rochellers againſt their natural prince. The 
vice-chancellor tranſmitted this account to biſhop Laup, who 
laid it before the king; and the preacher, being examined by 
his majeſty and the council, was committed priſoner to the Gate- 
houſe. The commentary of Pakakus was cenſured very fully 
by all the biſhops then in town; and was publicly burnt. by. x" 
king's order at the two univerſities, and at, London. But this 
was not enough to ſatisfy the abettors of the prerogative. The 
univerſity of Oxford paſſed a decree in convocation, that it was 
4 not lawful for ſubjects to appear offenſively in arms againſt 
« their king, on the ſcore of religion, or on any other account, 
e according to the ſcripture,” Moreover, to bind the nation 
down for ever as far as they could i in ſuch ſlaviſh principles, all 
the graduates in the univerſity. were obliged to ſubſcribe the cen 
ſure paſſed on Pax anus, and the above decree: and all perſons 
to be hereafter promoted to au dete were not only to ſub- 
3 fcribe 


— 
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ſcribe them, but to take their corporal oath, © that they do not 
« only at preſent condemn and deteſt the propoſitions of Þ,. 
« AES abovementioned, but that they will always continue of 
« the ſame opinion.” Was there ever ſo unreaſonable and ſo ab- 
ſurd an oath deviſed ? But ſuch, among other miſchiefs, was the 
effect of party rage, and of a dvi fubmiſhon to'the king's ar- 
bitrary e EP | 


At che ame time, the centibrent) between the Calvinift and 
Arminians grew ſo very warm, that his majeſty thought fit to 
reſtrain all the dere in England, under the degree of a bi- 
ſhop, or dean, from preaching upon any ſubject, not compre- 
hended in the articles or honilies; from any ſermons on Sun- 
day in the afternoon, but upon ſome part of the catechiſm, the 
creed, the Lord's prayer, or the ten commandments ; from pre- 
fuming to preach in any popular auditory, on the deep points of 
predeſtination, election, and reprobation, or of the univerſality, 
efficacy, reſiſtibility; or irreſiſtibility of Gop's grace; from pre- 
ſuming to declare, limit, or fet bounds to the prerogative, power, 
or juriſdiction of ſovereign princes; and finally, from uſing 
railing ſpeeches againſt papiſts, or puritans. Thoſe who offended 
againſt any of theſe injunctions were to be ſuſpended from their 
office and benefice for a year and a day, till his majeſty ſhould 
preſcribe ſome further puniſhment, with advice of convocation. 
The ſetting forth theſe injunctions under ſuch a penalty, and 
reſtraining the clergy from preaching on one of the articles con- 
firmed by parliament, was much complained of: but the king 
had change his theological ſyſtem, when he found the puritans, 
who would not abet his prerogative, adhered to Calviniſm, and 
that the Arminians were as zealons for his arbitrary power as he 
could wiſh. The way therefore now to rife in the church, was 
to preach up the abſolute power of the king, to declaim againſt 


the rigid Calvinian principles, and not to ſhew any zeal or bit- 


| terneſs re the papiſts. 


My defigh does not permit me to relate any of the * 
tions about the prince s match with the Infanta of SrAN, which 
were drawn out to a length of ſeven years, and at laſt, thro the 
caprice of the duke of Bucxix HAM the favourite, came to no- 
It may be however to acquaint the reader, that 
beſides the privileges allowed the Infanta in the article of reli- 
gion in this treaty, with regard to her children and domeſtics, 
hs king, and the prince of Wales took an oath, © < that m_ 
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« againſt papiſts ſhouldrhereaſter be put in execution; that ns 
« new laws ſhould be made againſt them; and that there ſhould 
« be a perpetual toleration of their religion in private houſeb 
« which 1 ſhould ſwear to; that he would never per- 
ec ſuade the Infanta to change her religion ; and that he would 
4e uſe all his influence and authority to have theſe conditions ra- 
« tified in parliament, that ſo all penal laws againſt epiſt ma 
e not only be ſuſpended, but — rv rg But th 
king, having broke with Spain, was obliged to! chncert new 
meaſures, and once more to call a parliament, e 
his reſolution never to ſummon another. The 
in February ſixteen hundred and twenty four, — the kin 
made a rn ſo totally different from thoſe he had made i 
fore, that one ſhould ſeabinhp believe it came out” of the 
of the fame prince.” This ſpeech however, like the reſt, 
liable to many — which bore hard on the king's Saen 
Let the reader ſee what he ſaid on the article of religion in his 
own words. It hath been talked of my remiſneſs' in maintes 
<« nance of religion, and ſuſpicion of a 2 : but as Go 
« ſhall judge me, I never thought, nor meantz nor ever in 
<« Word expreſſed any thing that favoured of it. It is true that 
« at times, ——— known to myſelf, I did not ſo full 
40 put thoſe laws. in execution, but 0 wink and connive 2 
« ſome things which might have hindered more weighty affairs: | 
7 but I never in all ras treaties, agreed to any thing to the over- 
& throw and g of thoſe laws, but had in all a chief 
. preſervation. 2 Which. I have ever profeſſed. It 
is impoſſible to read this without wondering, how the king 
could take Gop to witneſs, that he never ſo much as thought, 
or intended to grant a toleration to che papiſts, eber 
of the ſecret articles of the m But the parliament being 
willing to take things as the king had repreſetnit them, made 
. 
oy granted Our 8 the rate four ſhillings 
the pound, as ſoon as he ſhould. put an end to rr 7 i 
ae es endeavour to recover the Palatinate for Nie lb 
In a few days after, the to houſts joined jalngd/ta 44 aigeß 9 Hi 
majeſty, that all jeſuits and prieſts might be comanded 
« depart the realm, that the liws may be i in execution | ny 
&« popiſh recuſants, and that all fckon ght be remeret ta, 
45 5 aa miles ado ts To this ad- 
e a gracious, and condeſcending aliſwer; but 
an anſver ſo void of truth, and of ſuch ſolemn prevarieation, that 
Vor. II. ans * > Se; it 
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« my judge, it hath been ſuch a grief to me:that it 


releaſed; and the archbiſhop, 


1 e dependance on the p 
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it is impoſſible; to read it without aſtonaſhiy . 
ae Jas denoting his firm adherence-ta che deformed: 

his majeſty. added, pr oteſt before -Gov,: chisumy hear 
<«. bled when I have —5 of the encreaſe af 0 0 


« thorns in my eyes, and pricks in my ſides. It hath = 

« deſire to hinder the growth of ; and could not be 
ce an honeſt man, if 2 have done otherwise —-1 wilt com- 
« mand all my judges to put the laws in execution againſt 
c cuſants, as they were wont to do before theſd treaties; for 
ce the laws are ſill in force, and were never diſpenſed/ with by 
tt. me, Gop is my judge, they werd neuer ſo intemded by the.” 
What ſolemn appeals are theſe to heaven, againſt the flrongeſt 
plaineſt facts! Facts, which could not be explained away 
y any ſecret evaſſve interpretation, and which werę notorious to 
the whole kingdom. For tho be tald his parliament, that his 
heart bled. within him when he heard of the increaſe of popery, 
yet this very parliament preſented! him with la lift of. ſeven and 
fifty Popilh 29 and knights, who were in public offices; ma- 
ny of them, of great truſt, and power But it does not appear, 
that the king took any notice of it; :notwithſtandingy this parade 
{ zeal, #p-5. Swe in bis ſpecch. For a of marriage 
etween the: prince and a daughter of France being then — 4 
tiating, t he ſame articles in favour of agreed upon 
Spain, were not only granted, but ſeveral popiſh — iy 
af Aunzun, wich his majeſty's 
ie config ven choulags. in the French nan $ 
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the catholick religion, which he thought favourable'-ro-the' pre- 
tive and arbitrary power of princes; | wheh it was ſtripped 
and of that — 

wp king. Nay we are t 
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party, we ſhall think him, to have: bech. abſolutely either: the 
wiſeſt, and the. beſt, or the Wakeſt, and worltriof: 8 I 
ſhall form, his chancher vpen nothing.;thar has | af: bim, 
by. his: friends, or enemies 3 but according to the rule I hae 
invariably in chis hiſtory, I Gall m make uſe 36 no-othet 
evidence, either for: ot againſt him, than his own! birds, and 
actions: neither ſhall 1, conſider theſe an further back, than 
from the time of I to the throne: of England. As 
the natural temper of IAS, it was really mild, hümane, and 
e without bett. eaſy of acoeß, and parſuaſioh,  withs 
out pride, and without oruelty ; and in all theſe; reſpects he had 
the advantage over ELEA THA. His: 3 which was to 
eee, profuſeneſs, [conſidering the he was inz 
however to flo from ene judgment but from 
whim, ot mere denignity of humout; becauſe theidbjedts af it 
wete not ſuch, were endowed with merit; oo vho paſſtiſſed 
talents of popularity which could ſtrengthen his inteteſt withi:the 
people, but ſuch as could mae themſelves a to him in 
3 and jovial 1 Theſe. b _ 1 y.had;: in 
W — b. id dignity, an et hinnſt dœun not 
only with freedem and familiarity, but with great 1 of 
language and behaviour. He * affected ſplendid. quipagys 
nor coſtly Db: but he was e y: fond of 
clothes in all about toe degree: f. childiſhneſs, - Hun 
was his favourite. exereiſel and amuſement, eee 2 — 
ſees. of liberaligys. than of; ann s he . void ot 
avarice, ſo he was not in Th {eaſt ambitious of nter, rg 
which tho it ſometimes hilde to the luſtre of; * monarch, is 
frequently fatal $9 the eaſe and ha ppineſs of tho people. Ei 
not ignorant that this pacifie diſpoſition, which'ſeetded in 
in this prince, has beeg attrihuted topuſillanimity;zand: the wand 
af perſonal courage : but at the ſame time that this reflexion 
appears to be unjuſt, it Subnet be Affrrmed, as ſome hiſtotians 
en te dene baer Bis Cd. 4 fg 
g 
paſſionately fond of eaſe and quiet n 92 
reign and domieſtio affuirs of e e ede e 
minant. diſpoſition. Tho he was very Kr. from. being the Saree 
% of the age for, wiſdome he certainly did nagt ant giod 
natural parts.: They were pants indeed bf ari odd fort; and not 
at all ad; ted to the-purpoles af government; in the royal ſta . 
dare to which-he! W ie eon he genrral 
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maxims of ſtate, and might be able perhaps to form the plan of 
a good government; but he had not capacity or application 
enough to perceive, that the Engliſh conſtitution required. par- 
ticular maxims of its own. There was nothing which ſhewed 
his want of abilities ſo much, as the extravagant conceit which 
he himſelf had entertained of them, and his ſwallowing the 
groſſeſt flattery which his courtiers could invent, as what was 
only due to his parts, and learning. If we conſider him as a 
prince, his learning indeed was not contemptible: and yet it 
may ſafely be affirmed, ſays Mz. Hunz, that the mediocrity 
&« of James's talent in literature, joined to the great change in 
tc national tafte, is the chief cauſe of that contempt under which 
ce his memory labours.” But yet his learning, ſuch as it was, 
was not the learning of a prince, but of a pedant; and made 
him more fit to take the chair in the public ſchools, than to ſit 
on the throne of kings. Ma. Porz, I remember told me, that 
he thought his majeſty's verſion of the Pſalms, the very beſt in 
the Engliſh language: and this opinion is more to his honour, 
as an author, than any thing elſe that can be ſaid. Whatever 
is to be ſaid however as to his learning, it is certain that he de- 
rived no other advantage from it, than to talk fluently, tho for 
the moſt part impertinently, on all ſorts of ſubjects. The whole 
extent of his political principles, reached only to the preſerva- 
tion of the prerogative royal; and whilſt he imagined that he was 
only maintaining his own authority, he was eneroaching apace 
on the liberties of the people. As to his religion, he may be 
ſaid to be neither papiſt, nor proteſtant; it was a motley faith, 
peculiar, I believe, to himſelf. He certainly had a religion in 
ſpeculation 3 and thus he looked upon all religion as good, pro- 
vided it taught obedience to the ſovereign, which was his firſt 
principle. The Roman catholic religion was therefore much in 
his favour; and as he thought the diſtinguiſhing doctrines of 
tranſubſtantiation, invocation of ſaints, the number of the ſa- 
craments, and ſuch like, to be ſchool queſtions, ſo he had little 
other objection to it, than on account of the exorbitant 
which it gave the pope over emperors and kings, and had formed 
a chimerical project of reconciling them. The toleration how- 
ever which he gave the papiſts, in oppoſition to the repeated de- 
fires of his parliament, was merely thro fear, and to keep peace 
with the kings of France, and Spain: but he had ſenſe enough 
to ſee, that if he ſhould throw off the proteſtant religion, he 
muſt lay aſide his crown; and that the ſubjects of England would 
never ſubmit to the government of a -popiſh king: But _— 
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viſed him by. all means to be quiet and to keep the ; controverſy, 
out of the a ſuggeſting that the truth on theſe Points 1 
not yet ſo generally — * n the clergy, and particylarly- 

the bench of bifhops, as to make at prudent, to. venture the Ph 
cifion in [cotyocation; The king's marriage with the; prince 
Hznz1z7Ta pf France, having been concluded before 


| of * 


ſixteen hundred and twenty five;, and in a few; d ays after, the 
firſt parliament of Cranes 'met.tfor, the difpatch of ulnek, 
The king had neither the talent, nor the inclination, for ſpe: 
which his father had and after a ſhort ſpeech, in which, he ex- 
preſſed himſelf with much apparent cordiality, he ld the two 
houſes that he intended to bring up the faſhion, of his predeceſ- 
fors, to have the lord keepe r ſpeak to them for him in: moſt 
caſes. What his majeſty aid with regard to religion was in the 


following words. (% Becauſe ſome malicious men may, and as I 


tc hear, have given out, that I am not ſo true a keeper ; and 
6 maintainer of the true religion that I profeſs, I aſſure. you 15 
«, may with st. Paul, ay, that I hes been, trained up at Ga- 
«Martzt;s feet: and tho I ſhall. never be ſo arrogant as to af. 


* ſume unto,my{elf. the-reſt, I ſhall-ſo,far ſhe the end of it, that 


tee all th — may fee, that none hath been, nor ever 799 be 
0 more defrou to maintain the religion I profels, than than 1 ſhall b. 


The two houses of parliament having taken his mail s f On 
into conſideration, agreed in a joint petition againſt popiſh 
cuſants, which the king received very graciouſly ; aſſuring them 
that he was glad to ſee their zeal for religion, and ſhould be 

ready to concur with them in whatever they ſhould propoſe on 
dere head; but deferred a particular anſwer till he had examined 
ery. attiele- of the petition. A; zeal for religion carried the 
N ſtill further: they appointed a committee to examine 
into thei/errors of a; book. lately publiſhed by one MounTAGUr, 
chaplain to the king, calculated to promote arminianiſm, to at- 
tempt a reconciliation with the church of Rome, and to advance 
the king's prerogative above the law.. The b ook was yoted, to 
be contrary to the articles of religion eſtabliſhed by the parlia- 
ment, and the author was bound in a* recognizance of two 
-Hhowfaral ow The e . much Kun with. theſe 
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at this time in Lon, the parliament _ hourned Auguſt 


to meet at Oxford. ither MouNnT T.-AGUE added 1185 
cording to the condition of his bond to Wale lis #þ bes 

for the. houſe of commotis'; and” being ſey erel rimanded, 

was diſmiſſed.” The commons renewed” their etetrial «compa 
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commons retutned to their hquſe, they not only refuſed any fits 


ther ſupply than the two fübſfidies "they had voted hin! at Lows 
don, but ſuggeſted many complaints againſt the duke of Bock 
INGHAM, als had involved et | in this war upon falſe preteficts. 
They complained alſo; that popery was not only tolerated, but 
even e chd e itrary to the king's blem prone: 45 
L 1 f - 4 5 HS 101 92065) 
e theſe murmurs in harla went, lis majeſty thought Hind 
ca obliged to return a particular anſwer to the petition, which 
* two IN had preſented to him at London. It will Be 
vive "the Feng the ſubſtance of this petition, with 
he 1 5 s anſtver to each article, when I Haye laid before bitt 
the ee cauſes of the encreaſe of Papiſts, Rich they firſt 
ſuggeſted to bim before they pointed out the teinedies. 'The 
cauſes, they. tell his majeſty, Tek the warit of a due execution 
of the hk * them; the inte ps, 'of foreign Power in 
their favour; great concourſe auld, an nt 
conferences Hig onventicles i in 1. their open re for to th 
chapels and houſes of 5 f 0 5 duca 280 b. li 
children in ſeminaries a che t ſufficient! inſtruQioh 
in 3 religion in many Places of tlie realm; we the licetitious 
prin ng and diſperſing of, books; and the ennplöying men 
5 places b 1 waer, II e ran mh 
Simone 'the' po yy The”; 1 5 Againſt this\dif- 
eaſe, Wich are bee u fect matter of t petition, Were 
dipefted in the following tles, "and had l A «partict- 
Hr anfiver from His maſt which 1 fhall give.” I. That the 
youth of this realm be carefully ediſcated by able and rell- 
gious ſchoolmaſters; in the pole and admiffion pf which, 
great care ſhould be taken, and whoſe” conduck sel be Wal 
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that ſuch of them may be avoided as are voidable-by the law. 
To this his majeſty confinted; and promiſed to do u 0 was de- 
fired. IX. That all judges, and miniſters of juſtice, may be 
ordered to execute the laws againſt popiſh recuſants; and that 
the cenſure of excommunication be declared and certified agai 
them,” The anfwer to this was, his majeſty leaves the laws to 
their courſe, and will order in the point of excommunication as 
is deſired. X. That all popiſh recuſants, or ſuch as are juſtly 
ſuſpected, may be removed from phces of authority, and go- 
vernment. Hs mageſty ankwered, that he thought this fit, and 
would give orders for it. XI. That all ꝓopiſſi reculants | | 
_ convicted, or juſtly ſuſpected, be diſarmed. To thas' his maj 
anſwered, that the laws ſhould be followed and dul put in 
execution. XII. That in reſpect to the great reſort of recuſahta 
to and about London, his majeſty. would be pleaſed to command 
forthwith, upon pain of his indignation and ſevere execution of 
the laws, that they retire to their — countries, there to re- 
main confined within five miles of their habitatibn. For . this, 
faid the king, the laws in force ſhall be forchwith ezecuted. XI = 
That no natural born ſubjects of England repair to the hearing 
of maſſes, or other ſuperſtitious fervice, at the chapels of foreign 
miniſters, or other places, according as his majeſty hath com- 
manded. The king gave his aſſent to this article, and promiſed 
to ſee that what he had commanded ſhould be obſerved. XIV. 
That all ſuch inſolences, as any that are {hly affected, have; 
ot ſhould commit, to the Aifhonour on ro proteſtant proteſtant religion 
« the wrong 4 erf feſſors, ſhould be exemplarily puniſha 
His ma oy Ms that this ſhould be done as was de- 
240 XV. That the ſtatute of ELIZ AZR TH, for the payment of 
a ſhilling every Sunday, by ſuch as were abſent from divine ſer- 
vice, may be put in due execution. The king allowed it was 
fit that this ſtatute was executed, and promiſed that the penalties 
N not be diſpenſed with. Theſe: gracious anſwers of his 
majeſty, to the ſeveral articles of the: petition preſented to him 
by both houſes of parliament, wanted nothing but the perfot- 
mance of the Noni which he made, to gain him the love of 
all his proteſtant ſubjects. But if we may judige by the con- 
tinual complaints of "he parliament throwout this reign, about 
theſe very points on which the king had given this ſatisfaction, 
we ſhall find reaſon to think, that his romiſes wete obſerved no 
better than James his father obſerved his. It is indeed à little 
ſurprizing, that the king ſhould make theſe promiſts to his par- 
lament, within fix months after he had figned the marriage 
Vat, II. 6 P articles, 
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articles, in which he had engaged to ſet the recuſants at liberty, 
and to permit no moleſtation to them for their religion. Thus 
tho he ſent a letter to the archbiſhop to proceed againſt them, 
and iflued a proclamation to recall the Engliſh youth from popiſh 
ſeminaries, the next day he releaſed eleven Romiſh prieſts out of 
priſon by a ſpecial warrant, and continued many of the nability 
and gentry of that religion in offices of truſſt. 
The king perceiving that the parliament was reſolved to grant 
him no ſupply, and would furniſh him with nothing but empty 
proteſtations of duty or diſagreeable complaints of grievances, 
took advantage of the plague which began to appear at Oxford, 
and immediately diſſolved them. But his majeſty's treafury being 
exhauſted, and the war with Spain ſtill open, he was obliged to 
call a new parliament in February fixteen hundred and twenty 
ſix; which met with the ſame deſire to examine into grievances, 
and with the fame ill diſpoſitions towards the duke of Bucxine- 
Hau, which the former parliament had entertained. The firſt 
thing they did, was to thank his majeſty for his gracious anſwer 
to the petition preſented - to him at Oxford againſt popiſh recu- 
ſants; and that they might examine the grievances with the 
greater order, they appointed three committees. Mx. PyM was 
chairman of the committee for religion, which was the firſt that 
we read of in the houſe of commons; and upon his report of 
the erroneous opinions contained in the books of MounTacus, 
the houſe came to this reſolution, . that he had in theſe books en- 
« deavoured to reconcile England to Rome, and to alienate the 
“e king's affection from his well affected ſubjects. In what man- 
ner the commons intended to proſecute an impeachment of this 
author, or how far they went in it, we are not informed. The 
king intimated again to the houſe his diſpleaſure at theſe pro- 
ceedings; and aſſured them that he would take the cauſe into 
his own hands. A proclamation was accordingly iſſued out, 
commanding all perſons that had any of MounTacve's books in 
their hands, to deliver them to the biſhop of the dioceſe: and 
if any by preaching, reading, or making books, concerning ſuch 
unneceſſary | queſtions, ſhould revive the difference, his majeſty 
would take ſuch order with them as they ſhall wiſh they had 
never thought upon ſuch needleſs controverſy. It belongs not to 
this hiſtory, to give the reader a detail of the mutual uneaſinels 
and diſcontents of the king and parliament, on account of the 
impeachment of the duke of BuckixeHAu. Theſe are related 
by the civil hiſtorians with great exactneſs; and they were the 
a 2. foundation 
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foundation of all that ill will. and miſunderſtanding, which proved 
fatal to the king and kingdom. It was neceſſaryi therefore juſt 
to mention them; but I can do nothing more, and muſt return 
again to religion. The commons being wantonly irritated by the 
court, claimed again the execution of the penal laws,againſt ca- 
tholicks; and notwithſtanding his majeſty, had promiſed,: as we 
have ſeen, a redreſs of this religious grieyance, yet they pre- 
ſented to him a long liſt of. perſons, entruſted with: offices, who 
were either e or ald ected papiſts, In this particular, 
they, h had certainly great reaſon. to blame. the conduct of his ma- 
jeſty: and he was too apt, in imitation of his father to conſi- 
der ſuch romiſes as temporary expedients, Which after, the diſſo· | 
lution. op a parliament 15 was not obligad to regard: But it 
muſt be conſidered. on the gther hand, *. that it was nat..caſy for 
him to withſtand the ſolicitations and . intrigues of the queen 
of the duke of e whoſe mother Was a betete pa- 
pe. of 95 955 Noch er 0 en de bag 3 ord Conway 
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Had the king; bl at 949 0 time any 3 N which he 
could dep . on, it is probable that he; would at, once have 
taken off the maſk, and governed without any regard to the 
ancient laws and conſtitution. But his arm army was not ſufficient 
to protect ſuch violent meaſures ; and yet he was obliged to 
have recourſe tO ſome extraordinary expedients for railing, money. 
An open commiſſion, directly contrary to his promiſe at Oxford, 
was granted to the archbiſhop of Vox, and ſome others, to 
compound with the pop uh, recuſants within ten northern coun- 
ties, and to agree for the diſpenſation of the penal laws enacted 
againſt them. A Fa Joan, from every; fubject was ordered 


king- 
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kingdom,” under ſevere and arbitrary penal es But in order to 
convince che people, that it was their duty ag to tlie loan, 
and ſupply the king, forge of the cl were emplo! ell to preach 
up the dodtrine of paſſive” obedience n its full“ tent, and 0 
prove that an unlimited fubmiſſioi to the witEof the king was 
the doctrine of holy wilt. Among theſe was "Ds. S1 f 2 
man very « defective in his honeſty, r his wget 57 who, 
in an aſſize ſermon - at N 1 la ß dn "this X Qraordi- 
tion; chat Princes. comman any 

SE not perform, ; becauſe" it is a 11 8 the” any wh of 
* Gop, or f nature, of impoſlible; yet ſubjeQs are bound to 
90 without either reſiſting, or ailing, 
d a pail afſive "qbedience where they” can- 
* not exhHbit an 2 f 1 l 0ſt as it 18 IS, | that 
ſuch a d6Rrine could be preached England Va ma an, of an any 
rank in the church, yet there np courtiets jti this audience, Fm 


fervile as the preacher; who rec deck Him to the klug 
his loy al And ſerviceable diſco l l. 90 Was ſo 125 
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with the ſermon, er be Tent it as archb 
for his grace to licenſe it! But Aubor had t69 f 
much honeſty, and too much 7 


his country, to obey the comn ande of the 1 in this 51 95 


and to ſupport the Joatrine of the ſermon by his own. example. 
The nen ** this was 4 — to . who ente 9 5 


AE? es the adi 7e refuſal, e he dur any che 
ceremony, he not only baniſhed kim to an honſe beyptid Can- 
terbury in a mooriſi unhealthy 'place, but he; alſo erde 
him from all his iction, and p ut it into com- 


jut 
miſſion. 1 think none of his ee biker hi ave 1 yin 


to vindicate the king in this illegal — 2 —— of y" primate 
church of England, and therefbre 1 ſball make no N 
upon it. Refſexions indeed upon this ſingle inſtance of  defpo- 
tic arbitrary power, "when the Whole nation' was treated” Ike a 
conquered province, would be impertinent : 1 by 1 is s not 
a erer toy ay” the mekancholy re befdre the! Trade er. 0 
The Ag being n the utmoſt As fl t of of ' money, 
which the loans, Sphteffive as they were, did Rt furni in. any 
Arges ſuitable tb his wants, and ha ing Had a. rupture with 
1 * as well as Spain; wWas under a 0 'ohce more of call- 
8 3 ing 
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ing another parliament: it met in Mar ch ſixteen hundred and twenty 


eight, and it met with a reſolution, notwithſtanding all the pro- 


vocations which had been given, to enter upon buſineſs with per- 
fe temper and decorum. But having yoted ſuch ſupplies to 
the king as he had declared himſelf ſatisfied with, and having 
paſſed a bill, which was called. The petition of right, to. 


which the king refuſed the royal aſſent, any otherwiſe than by a, 
general declaration, the commons, to vent their indignation, 
brought a charge againſt Ds. MaANWARIN O, for preaching arbi- 
trary doctrine in a ſermon; before the king at Whitehall; which 
upon enquiry. they found was printed by his majeſty 's ſpecial 
command. Among other paſſages ſubverſive of civil liberty, 
the Doctor had aſſerted, that the king is not bound to obſerve 
te the laws of the realm, concerning the ſubjects rights and li- 
ce berties, but that his royal will and command in impoſing loans 
ce and taxes, without common conſent in parliament, doth 
&« oblige the ſubjeR's conſcience upon pain of eternal damna- 
« tion; that thoſe who refuſed to pay this loan, offended againſt 
ce the law of 'Gop, and the king's ſupreme authority, and be- 
« came guilty of impiety, diſloyalty, and rebellion.” The 
charge againſt the preacher, was carried up to the lords by Mx. 
Pru; and their lordſhips ſentence upon it was, that he ſhould 
pay a fine of a thouſand pounds, make a public ſubmiſſion at 
the bar of the two houſes, be impriſoned during pleaſure, be 
ſuſpended for three years, with an incapacity to hold any eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignity, or ſecular. office, and that his ſermon ſhould be 
called in and burnt... It may be proper to obſerve. here, that no 
ſooner was, the ſeſſion ended, than this man, ſo juſtly obnoxious 
to the two houſes of parliament, not only received a pardon, 
but was promoted to a living of great value, and ſome years after 
was made a biſhop. ,, MonTacvs, who had likewiſe given great 
offence, was promoted to the ſee of Chicheſter ; and Laup; who 
was not a favourite of the parliament, or people, was not only 
made biſhop of London, but on the duke of BucxinGnan's al- 
ſaſſination, in a month after was declared prime miniſter in all 
affairs of church and ſtate. In order to make the laſt promo- 
tion leſs invidious, the archbiſhop was ſoon after reſtored to his 
juriſdiction: he was ſent for to court to be reconciled to the king, 
and ordered to aſſiſt at the council twice a week: but tho he en- 
Joyed the privileges of his ſtation ever after, yet his principles 
were too much in favour of | liberty to, procure him any influence 
with the king. 0 S403 5-6: . ien Drs 95 
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At the mecting of the parliament in January the following 
year, the commons being exaſperated at the promotion of theſe 
eccleſiaſticks, began to enquire how the execution of the laws 
againſt papiſts came to ceaſe; whence it was that they were 
countenanced and employed; how new ceremonies of crucifixes, 
altars, candles, and faints were introduced; and whence pro- 
ceeded the great increaſe of Arminian tenets. - In order to ex- 
plain to the reader why arminianiſm was generally blended with 
popery by this houſe of commons, tho it has not the leaſt con- 
nexion with it, it muſt be obſerved, that at this time, it lay un- 
der the reproach of innovation, and hereſy: and as the appella- 
tion of putitan ſtood for three patties, for thoſe who maintained 
the higheſt principles of civil kberty, who were averſe to the 
ceremonies and epiſcopal governtnent of the church, and who 
rigidly defended the ſyſtem of predeſtination and abſolute de- 
erees, ſo the arminian denomination comprehended the court 
party, the zealous churchmen, and thoſe who combated the Cal- 
vinian doctrines. Thus this houſe of commons, which for the 
moſt part were puritans of one fort or other, thought it pro- 
per to rank arminianiſm and together, in order to ſtig- 
matize their enemies more effectually : and it d oddly 
enough, that the ſame men who were the champions of the 
church, were the leaders alſo in arminianiſm; and in the doc- 
trines of paſſive obedience and nonreſiſtenee 80 chat ' if theſe 
could be got the better of, the tlirte parties of puritans would 
all be gratified. Actuated therefore 'as they were by very dif- 
ferent views and motives, they commonly united in che 
enemies they affectedly coupled popery and artminianiſm. Thus 
OL. Cœoν⁰w,wr RLL, at that time a yeung man of no fame or conſe- 
quence, being of the committee of region in this ſeſſion, re- 
ported to the houſe the great countenance which was given, by 
NztLs Biſhop of Wicheſter, to divines who 'preached armi- 
<« nian and popiſh 'do@rines.” Thus likewiſe the houſe of 
commons, at this thine, entered inte the following vow. - We 
<« the commons in parliament aſſembled, do claim, proteſt, 
« Aru avow for truth, the ſenſe of the articles of religion, which 
64 were eftabliſhed by parliament in the thirteenth year of our 
<« late queer ELEZMhETH, which, by the public act ef the 
church ef England, and by the general and current expoſi- 
* tien ef che writers ef our church, have been deliveret unto 
« us: and we reject the ſenſe of the jeſuits, e 
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« and all others, wherein they differ from us.” To impartial 
ſpectators ſurely, fays Ms, Hunz, if any ſuch had been at that 
time in England, it muſt have given ſufficient entertainment, to 
ſe a popular aſſembly enflamed with faction and enthuſiaſm, 
pretend to handle queſtions, for which the greateſt philoſophers 
* the tranquility 2 retreat, had never hitherto bean e to 
find any 1 ſolution. f 


The commons being more «dif poſed, to enter into the orievan= | 
ces of religion, than to gratify te king with an act for tunnage 
and pi , his majeſty y diffalved — parliament on the tenth 
March, with the higheſt marks of his diſpleaſure. Unhap- 
pily for the king, as well as the nation, biſhop Lav: had a0 
quired almoſt as great an aſcendant over him, as Buckix Hu 
and it was not one of the leaſt cauſes of ——— this 
prince, that whilſt he was nflexiblo in his purpoſes a a degree 
of obſtinacy and he was directed in them with the 
greateſt facility, oF men- 3 himſelf i 1 _ = 
derſtanding. The murmurings of the people, on t u- 
tion of this parliament, and on the impriſoning ſome of the 
leading members of the commons, were great, and numerous. 
To quiet theſe in ſome meaſure, the king publiſhed a declara- 
tion, or rather apology, of great length, Which did him ratlies 
more harm than good; as it was known, that he never 
intended to call another. 0 to us therefore a new 
ſoene at this time; a king af England governing hy orders of 
conneil and proclamations, inſtead of a parliament and the laws, 
The adminiftration of cnireh affaire, which was entirely in the 
hands of biſhop L,avp, was' conducted, to ſay the belt of it, 
without any diſcretion. — — the nation 
was then in the oppolite: extreme to ſuperſtition, and it was with 
that: the ancient ceremonies, to which men had been 
accuſtomed, and which bad been fandtified by the practiſe of the 
krft reformers, could be retained in divine ſervice, yet this was 
the: time which the biſhop choſe; to introduee jome new. ob- 
icrrances, which gave the Engliſh church an air of reſemblance 
cocks och lan, and which he impoſed with a pride 
and petulance, that were well nigh as offen{we as the things 
chemſelves. The churches were. ordered to be beautified: with pic 
ures, paintings, images, and altar pieces ; and the forms of war- 
ſhip were tobe ſet off 2 pompous rites: and ceremonies. 
Hence not only the and diſcontented puritans, be- 
> of England ito be relapſing faſt into Romiſb ſu- 


perſtition, 
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perſtition, but the holy ſee itſelf had formed ſome hopes of re- 
gaining its authority in this iſland ; and an offer was twice made 
to Laub in private of a cardinal's hat, in order to forward his 
intentions: but his anſwer was, as he ſays himſelf, . that 
« ſomething dwelt within him, which would not ſuffer his 
{© compliance, till Rome was other than it is. It is 
certain, that it was the opinion of many people at that time, 
that this prelate's ſcheme was to lead the Engliſh by gradual 
ſteps back to popery. Thus the earl of Dzvonsnre's daughter, 
having turned catholick, and being aſked the reaſon of it by 
Lavp, ſhe faid “ it was chiefly becauſe ſhe hated to travel in a 
ec crowd; ſhe perceived his lordſhip, and many others, were 
% making haſte to Rome, and therefore in order to prevent her 
te being crowded ſhe had gone before them. There is no doubt 
but that the genius of this prelate's religion, was the ſame, tho 
in a leſs degree, with that of the Romiſh: the ſame profound 
reſpect was demanded to the ſacerdotal character, the ſame ſub- 
. miſſion required to the creeds and decrees of councils, the ſame 
pomp and ceremony affected in the forms of worſhip, and the 
fame ſuperſtitious regard to days and poſtures, to meats, names, 
and garments. Thus the communion tables\were removed from 
the middle of the chancel,” where they had ſtood, to the eaſt end 
of it, and were railed in, and called altars; the copes in ad- 
miniſtring the ſacrament were rigorouſly inſiſted on; and the 
clergyman who officiated was uſually. to be called prieſt. But in 
all that has been faid againſt this prelate, I find no evidence to 
convince me, that he had any deſign of re-eſtabliſhing the Ro- 
man catholic religion in England; unleſs we confound, as many 
did in thoſe days, high church with popery, thro a pure ſpirit 
of party. His conduct however afforded his enemies a great 
handle againſt him. Several divines of the univerſity of Oxford 
were expelled, for preaching againſt arminianiſm ; -many others 
were filenced, ſuſpended, or impriſoned by the high commiſſion 
for the ſame offence, and for preaching againſt pictures and 
images in churches. Thus by the fatal policy and indiſcretion 
of this hot and furious prelate, many people, well affected to 
the church of England, but enemies to arminianiſm, or to ar- 
bitrary power, were driven in ſpite of themſelves to join with the 
puritans; in order to ſtrengthen their party, and to enable them 
to oppoſe the illegal meaſures of the government. The bi- 
<« ſhop's heart was ſet on the advancement of the church,” ay 
my lord CLARRN DON; but his lordſhip did not add, what, to 
impartial, he ought to have added, that this advancement . 
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carried on at the expence of the” kitip's pretogitive, "inf ke K. 
berties of the people. All the ms which the RU 
church had borrowed from ſome of the early fathers, and which 
freed the ſpiritual from a ſubordination 1 to the l p zwer, Were 
now adopted by this prelate, and Anterwo 92 75 1 9 5 his politic 
and Ni tenets. A divine and apoftalical charter was infiſted 
on,” preferably to one that was legal 10 oy ; The 
facerdotal 4 was magnified, ag bene 1 nt, 6. 
and All ri right to authority, or dy: vat ent, in 15 
tia ſubjects vas hue the 4.4; * e 3. to of e 
th Aeſign havin g been forkiſed by Kiga e and FO 
ES es; in the country, . 
ket towns, th ey erected them ſelves into a 4 fort of 'qorporation, 
a By lt uß by. volunta x corps 55 impropriations 


bi "EAI fix on, 5 tc paſs, = and the 
defi i the ning was looked upon by mo e as vel 
corntiientlable 55 1 2 1 ws loked mite 7 ſs i i, that a 
eachers had” not theſe falaries annexed: to 51465 for their lives, 
were Entirely dependent on the good will and humour of 
ve pos who were not very well affected to the eſtabliſne 
And a8 ffibſt of the lecturers Were either non- conform wiſts, 
or Welt as Hrad bern filenced for refufiſg a Kubleciption to the ar- 
a infortridtjon was brought agairiff the truſtees, by the 
arte) gene vital ſociety.” formed” in to. a body 
rate witheit "any grant from the ing, andthe f impropria- 


* wins were confiſcated to his ma 1 of of The puritans thoug ght 


dean odious1 rroſecttioh 5 af againlt the biſhop "as 


> fo” ikroduce je rn: IT opery into; the ch TY 
appily tinputed,” to the v whole © urch of England, the 
—— which® Thould haf d to the circumſtances 
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his own, ad the e a 9 s 9% UPS Fun ch ns 


1 1 


kn; 50 I have e b AR P's dach 1 makes give. 2 
reader a view of his character; not only in conformity to.the 
rule I have preſcribed. myſelf in this. work, but te reſcue his me- 
mory from the injury . it by lord GrAnNRpoN, with ſo no- 
torious a partiality as does no no honour to his hiſtory. The 
manners of this prelate, his lordſhip ſays, were 18 his a(- 
pect ſour, his ignorance of the conſtitution of the church, and 
ſtate, and intereſt of the clergy, very great all thro his life : he 


conſidered the chriſtian religion no gtherwiſe gs it ab- 


horred and reviled poper Yo. and ah NO care of tt obſerva; 
tion. of the diſcipline, or: r of a * 7855 to, che 4 
Canons. eſtabli ed: e lit tle, eren bim 
ancient and | old Kudy divinity, hea 


viling and railing ; F. the hiezrchy anch e gene governments 
they, were not. only { ecure from any i iin of his, but "als 
| preferred by bim. In ſhort archbifhgp. - AzzoTy, accgfding, t9.the 
noble hiſtorians, had too great. a jurihQion: over: the church, tha 
he was without any exedit 15 * the ogußt 1 75 che gesth c of, king 
Lax uns, and had not much ig, many en preg beforgy, Here is ng. 
ran mind, ad 
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« try, and of the reformed churches at home and abroad; that 


et he was a divine: of good learning, 8 and won 
ct derful moderation; ſhewing g upon all occaſions. an un 


« neſs to ſtretch the king's. prerogative, | or the act of uniformity, 
« beyond what. was Conſiſtent wih law, or rieckſlary in his 


f inion for the church's peace. Here it is that we rind: the 
of the noble lord's injuſtice to the archbiſhop's memory 


let us now tear off the falſe colouring of party prejudice, from 


which this illuſtrious hiſtorian was not tree, and examine the 
character which he himſelf gave f ABO. | Moroſenels of; man- 
ners, and a FR aſpect, are put in the room of gravity and piety 
K Woop, fc of — 6 had 1 3 : the 
parts, the ing, the vigilance employed in s writings 
which the former aſſerts, aud in following che trug inteteſts of 
his countyy and the reformation, according to the latter, lord 
CLARENPON calls, A N ignorance; of the; conſtitution of the 


church, and <p bs. of the clergy, and as conſidering the 
chriſian rc than 
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days, they made an order at the 
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plentiful endowment, at Guilford where he wWas born. We thay 
1n my opinion conclude the character of archbiſhop f Anpor, 'by 
ſaying, that he was'a/man of good parts and learning, as 4 divine 
that he was a prelate of a very pious exemplary c verſation, 
and an archbiſhop who underſtood the conſtitution of His cn. 
try in church and ſtate, to which he ſtedfaſtly ee Fithout 


w_ _— to the favor, or. the! ee ak Princes. 
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The death of this relate made room, 28 1 ſaid, for 1406 
to come to the height of all his greatneſs, and to bare t no man 
ſtand above him next the king, He had been His fifſt miniſter 
already ever ſince 'B&cxInomant's| death, and had ruled every 
thing, in a manner; ectleſiaſtical as well as ciwil. We are now 
to ſee how he movtd in the ſphere of an archbiſhop. Hi firſt 
care was to promote Dr. Jox rev, an old . "of the 
ſame college with him, to the dioceſe of London; atid he was Wwe: 
an honour to his recommendation. But if 5500 attended to 
nothing more in religion than to prevent the encreaſe of 48 0 

ides 


it is certain that his fucceſſor aimed at very little elſe be 
advancement of the hierarchy, and the deſtruction of tlie pu- 


ritans. In order to retrench chender of lecturerz, and do- P 
meſtic chaplains which many gentlemen at — * entertain ed, 
who were not ſtrictiy conformable” to the cere monies” &f the 
church, the archbiſhop procured: Order kd! be l a the 
firſt days of his primacy, for the ſtti@ obſervation "bf 

of the church relating to ordinatiot Without à title; ae 
ſhould be ordained —— he hada — crc - le 
ſhip, or lived in the univerſity at his own' exp he. 
fign of this canony"anl'the'obſetyance of It; [ 
neceſſary to the good of the church; irn 0 f 'e the 
clergy from ian up and down for a ane * A 155 


being obliged to ſubmit to a mean allowance; becauſe 


there are ſo many fußertumerarſes, if one Wilk not abor 15 i 
another will. But it was preſſed evidently* at this time, r the 


reaſon which I have given above j that the put it have 


no chaplains in their houſes. Ter Was an cher thing” oWeyer 
adviſed at this time by the archbiſhop, 1 whic very, = 
"mm the chi 1, „and out it; 
and the odcaſibn of ir Was this. A com- 5 
to two of the judges on the. Weſtern circuit) o 
9 fm tevels, ſports; > Chin 4 on ho | 
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_ thoſe: days; ; enjoining every pariſh miniſter to publiſni this order 


yearly in his church, on three particular 4. and puniſhing 
ſome few for their diſobedience to it. The archbiſhop, being 
informed of this proceeding of the two judges,” complained, to 
the king of their invading the epiſcopal juriſdiction, and pre- 
vailed _—_ him to ſummon them before the council. Ricu- 


Ax DS0O, chief juſtice, | one of the two who had made the or- 


der, defended it by alledging, that it was at the requeſt and 
unanimous conſent of the bench of juſtices, and by producing 
precedents in the two foregoing reigns, as well as the preſent. 


But all he could ſay ſignified nothing; he was ſharply reprimand- 


ed, and enjoined to revoke his order at the next aſſizes: and 
when he came out of the council chamber, he told the earl of 
Donxs Er with tears in his eyes, © that he had been miſerably 


te ſhaken by the Ls and was like to be choaked with his 
6 lawn ſleeves. 1 925 


The primate 193 * thus humbled, the og e, _ taken this 
affair into his own hands, prevailed on his majeſty to republiſh 
his father's declaration y concerning lawful ſports to be uſed on 
ce Sundays after divine ſervice,” with this addition; - that 
ee was out of the like pious care for the ſervice of Gon, - 90 
« for ſuppreſſing of thoſe. humours which oppoſed the truth, 
« and for the eaſe, comfort and recreation of his well deſerving 
« people, he ratified his bleſſed father's declaration. The pu- 
blication of this command was to be by order from the bulhops 
thro. all the . pariſh churches of their dipceſe. This declaration 
revived the controverſy about the morality. of the Sabbath, which 
bad ſlept for ſeveral years: and inſtead of .convindng, the ſober 
part of the nation, it ſtruck them with horror, to ſee themſelves 
invited by the king's authority to that which looked fo contrary 
to Gop's command. It was certainly out of character, for bi- 
me and clergymen, who ſhould be the ſupports and encou- 
ragers of religion, to draw men off from the practice of it, in 
their; families, by encouraging public ports. But ſuch was the 
piety and the wiſdom of thoſe times; and the. court had, their, 
balls, maſquerades, and plays on the, Sunday evenings, Whillt 


the youth of the country were at their revels, mortice-dancgs, 


„ 


| maygames, and: churchales, and all kinds; of diterſion. The 


biſhops were ordered to take care of, the -publiſhing, of the de- 
claration in. the pariſh churchgs; ; but the impoſing it on the 


clergy, which was not required, made ſtrange havock amongſt 


them for ſeven years. It. wald % endleſs. to relate all the par- 
Vor. 9 ticulars 
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ticulars of the ſuſpenſion, deprivation, and other perſecutions 


in the high commiſſion court, for not reading the book: of 


ſports. In ſhort, at that time, the archbiſhop was ſo far from 
undeceiving thoſe who falſely imagined that the church was lean. 
ing to popery, that he ſeems to have taken cate to confirm them 


in their ſuſpicion, by induſtriouſſy conforming to the church of 
Rome, in matters of little moment, and without any neceſ- 


fity, on purpoſe as it were to brave them, and out of mere wan- 
toneſs of power. There was ſcarce a church then in England, 
except the cathedrals and the king's chapel, where the commu- 
nion table was placed altarways at the upper end of the chancel. 
But this was ordered in a church, by the dean and chapter of Sr. 
Paul's, of which they were the ordinaries, and was complained 
of by the pariſhioners in the court of arches. The king g, ſome- 
time after, commanded this cauſe to be heard before the council; 
where his majeſty himſelf directed the dean of 'the arches to con- 


firm what had been done: and this ſentence, pronounced by the 


king's authority, without the judgment of the court, to which 
the « cognizance of this affair belonged, was a ſouree of oppreſ- 
fion, to many miniſters and pariſhes who were unwilling to com- 
ply with it, from the high commiſſion. It is almoſt incredible, 
what a prodigious ferment this trifling alteration oceaſioned over 
the kingdom. Books were written for and againſt it, with the 
fame earneſtneſs and contention for victory, as _— the very be- 
ing of religion was itſelf at Rake. The archbiſhop, even by 
. CLARKE NDON's OWN. account, '« proſecuted tllis affair more 

« paſhonately than was fit for ihe ſeaſon, and had prejudice 
ce againſt thoſe who out of fear, or foreſight, or not under- 
« ſtanding the thing, had not the ſame warmth to promote it. 
* So that from this unhappy ſubjeck, not in itſelf of that im- 

2 to be either entered upon with that reſolution, or to 
« be carried en with that paſſion, proceeded upon the matter a 
«ſchiſm among the biſhops themſelves, and a great deal of un- 
« charitablenels i in the learned and moderate clergy towards one 
ct another As the archbiſhop-and his party were thus indiſ- 
creet on one ſide, ſo the zeal 52 puritans on the other, be- 
trayed them into very intemperate and indeeent practiſes towards 
the eſtabliſhed government of the church. But they were not 


the only people who were diſſatisfied with the novelties” which 


had been introduced, and who were jealous thar e more 
was intended than was Hithens: ere. 


The archbiſhop Ka brought! part of the buſmeß of Weſt 


minſter 
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tninſter hall into the ſpiritual courts; and had procured fome 
privileges and orders from the king, in behalf of the civil tas, 
even with an excluſion of the other. He had prevailed with 


bis majeſty to direct, that balf the maſters in chancery ſhould 


be civil lawyers; and that no others ſhould ſerve Hith as fal- 
ters of requeſt. This was the ready way to diſguſt a 17 
ſion; which in this nation will always be very powerful; and 


which every great miniſter,” in. church, and * ſhould thaks 


it his buſineſs to keep well with. But the archbiſhop believed 
unbappily, that the government was ſo ſettled that no impru- 
dences of his could ſhake it; and whilſt he had the power to 

ggrandize the church, he was reſolved to uſe it. Thus he like- 


wwiſe prevailed with the king at this time, to allow the biſhops 


to hold their courts in their own names, with their own ſeals : : 
and thus alſo the biſhops framed new articles of viſitation, in 
their own natties, without the king's feal and authority, an 
adminiſtered ant oath of | enquiry 55 churchwardehs. Theſe; 
being thought tneroachmerits, were much complained of by 
thoſe, - who had no objection” to the eſtabliſhed government of 


the church: afid the ill humour they occaſioned, We may be 


fate; was not leſſened, when they | ſaw the biſhops were not con- 
tent with fpiritual' juriſciction. Lau fiad been ſometime a 
cottittfffionef of "the revernie; and how he put the ftaff of bid 
trexfuter into the hands of FuxTON biſhop o London, which en- 
flamed the HobAith to 4 great degree. But theſe were not the 

otily cauſes of complaint. The Nan catholicks had not ne- 
glected their interéſt with the queen; and ſhe had ſo great an 
aſcchdant over his majeſty, that he had conſented that the ſhould 


baue an agent from the pope; for direQng her affairs in reli- 


provided he was not a prieſt. Moreover, in conſequence 

of "the Eing' s connivance and the queen's favour,” the papiſts ap- 
peated in great” numbers at court, and frequented their ba 
it” 8omerfet houſe without any reſtraint. The archbiſhop, in in 
order” to Rifle the clamour Which this proceeding occafioned, re- 
 Uatft'it to the king in colin, ahd ordered & (On- 
ference bet w/ e ti his vis _ deen — jeſuit; to be repriht- 
ech With enlargertients ifs 4 ys. lord CI AAN PG IN, 
«-hadt"for than) cars e ele Am michel W dig on the wal 
61: ter abſolved | 7 * parts of the law,” difpenſe& 
« with for the gieateſt. They were looked ü upon 48. 11 1 rg 
"Jets at cout; and go6d ibigh giboußs Pech e a "They 


e and fornetitiies" Pain , Proſelitts of welk unin 


N ladies, with fuch Ercuftances as provoked rhe rage; 
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* and deſtroyed the charity of great and powerful families which 


ce longed for their ſuppreſſion.” 


* 


found himſelf under a neceſſity, from a war with his Scotch 
ſubjects, to call a parliament, - an intermiſſion of above ele- 
ven years. The two houſes met, according to their ſummons, 
in April ſixteen hundred and forty, with their uſual formalities; 
to whom his majeſty only faid, < that there never was a king, 
ec who had a more great and weighty cauſe to call his people 
ce together, than himſelf: he would not trouble them with the 


« particulars, having informed his lord keeper, and commanded 


im chis ſituation were the affairs of England, when the king 


« him to ſpeak, and deſire their attention.” Sir Joan Fincy | 


then opened, in a long ſpeech, the proceedings of the Scotch 
againſt the king, and his majeſty's preſſing neceſſities for ſuch a 
ſupply as would provide for the vindication of his honour :. in- 
timating to them at the ſame time, that the king was far from 
an intention of precluding them of their right to enquire into 
the ſtate of the kingdom, and to offer him petitions for redreſs 
of grievances. But the houſe of commons, tho generally, ſays 
my lord CLARENDON, © exceedingly diſpoſed to pleaſe the king, 


« and to do him ſervice,” inſtead of beginning with the ſupply, 


as his majeſty wiſhed and had directed, appointed committees 
for religion, and grievances 3: which diſobliged the king ſo. much, 
that aſter ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to perſuade them to grant him 
a ſubſidy, he haſtily formed and executed a reſolution, to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament :; and as if there were not already ſufficient 


grounds of complaint, his majeſty {till perſevered in thoſe miſ- 
guided counſels, which from experience he might have known 
were dangerous and deſtructive. The convocation met the day 


aſter the parliament, and the cuſtomary formalities being gone 
thro, the archbiſhop. produced a commiſſion under the great 
ſeal, © empowering the two houſes to conſult. and agree upon 
« the explanation or amendment of any canons then in force, 


cc or for making ſuch new ones, as ſhould be thought convenient 


« for the government of the church.” This commiſſion was to 
remain in force during the preſent ſeſſion of parliament: only; 
and by an extraordinary clauſe in it, nothing could be tranſacted 
unleſs the archbiſhop, was a party at the conſultation. The lati- 
tude of this commiſſion was very acceptable to the majority. of 
the convocation ; and in return for this teſtimony of his majeſ- 
ty's confidence, they yoted him fix ſubſidies, to be paid in fix 
ER a lf Tor ly horn, e 
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biſhop then brought: in a canon for ſuppreſſing the further-growth, 
of. popery, which he delivered. to the pralocutor in che ſame 
farm it ſtands at preſent. Another canon was levelled againſt, 
ſpreading the ſocinian hereſy which had been lately introduced: 
and tat the ſame time it! was decreed, that all thoſe proceedings: 
and ipenalties mentioned in the canon againſt popiſſi recuſants, 
ſhauld, as far as they are applicable, ſtand Jn ful force andir , 
gour againſt alli ſenaratiſtd and ſects whateyer,, who; refuſe repair- 
ing to their pariſn churches, for hearing divine ſervice andre? 
ceiving the holy commu nion 1 ere 
q dildug bag 2 π⁹ mains io T2Be28d) 5571 ol nmiinoo 
Thus far the convocation had proceeded, hen the pafliament, 
with which it had: generalh began and ended, was unhappily 
diſſolved: and the cuſtom would probably have been at this time, 
obſerved, if one of the lower houſe had not acquainted the 
archliſhop with, a! precedent, in the time: Ob EEHA AE TH of 
the convocation granting a ſubſidy, tobe raiſed {>UPOR! all the, 
clergy, after the breaking up of parliaments and levying, it by: 
their own ſynodical-a&t under the penalty-of ecelefiaſtical cen+, 
ſures. Hence it Was concluded, that they might ſit independent 
of the parliament . But as ſeveral membęgs were. diſſatisfied with, 
this autliority, eſpecially; as the commiſſion r making and 
amending; canons: Was to expire with the ſeſſion o pacliaments; 
a new c mmiſſion was granted to continue the ,copygcation, dura: 
ing his majeſtyis: pleaſure, in order to ſniſh the Canons and con- 
ſtitutions, and to grant the ſubſidies which had Been votet.) The: 
king's: power, however, of continuing the con ocation,duri DES - 
receſs of - parliament having been much queſtioned, ths caſe was, 
ſent to the judges ; ho gave it as their option, chat the con 
vocation being called by the king's writ under the great ſeah goth: 
continue till it be diffolved by; writ, ori gopmiſfion, notwithr; 
ſtanding the diſſolution of the parliament oi: Withethe e comsy 
jeſty by the ſecretary: of ſtate, that it was Nen oletn 
de dene of: che pecfatexioe egy fn fend u find: 
ce or Coxvocation, till the affairs they had in command,'from the, 
« king were perfected and ſiniſhed. Thus r caflyred, they lat, 
above-a' month, under the proper title of «ſynod; age canons{: 
which it was thought they might do, and gave ſubſidies (our: 
of parliament, and enjoined oatfis, which certainiys Jays my; lord, 
ClaxEN DON, they might not do. The eanong having been ap- 
proved of by the privy couneil, were ſubſeribed byeas many of 
both houſes of convocation as were preſent ; and f heing then: 


— 


Vol. II. e tranſ- 
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trreſpective dioceſes or cathedrals, to ſit as long as the 


defenſive upon any pretence 
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ttanſmitted” to the provincial ſynod” of Vork; by whom they 
were ſubſcribed without any debate as to matter or form; they, 
were confirmed by the kitig's letters patents under the great ſea. 
The irregularity of continuing the” ſynod after the diſſolution of 
the parliament' has been concluded from hence; that the convo- 
cation conſiſting of biſhops, deans, archdeacons, and proQtors: 
of the clergy, the three former act in their perſonal capacities 
by virtue of their offices, and may give for themſelves What 
ſubſidies they pleaſed. | But the proctors, being: choſen for their 


parliament 


continues, loſe the character of repreſentatives and public per- 


ſons, as ſoon as that is diſſolved; and ſo cannot vote away the 
eſtates of their order unleſs they are reelected. But this point 


| will be ſpoke to preſently. 


The canons of this ſynod conſiſted! of ſeventeen; articles 


which the reader may judge of by the following abſtract. The 


firſt is concerning the regal power; by which it is decreed, that 
the moſt high and ſacred order of kings is off divine right, be- 


ing the ordinance of: Gov himſelf, founded in the prime laws 
of nature and revelation; by which the ſupreme power over all 
perſons eceleſiaſtical and civil is given to them: that they have 


the care of Gov's church, and the power of calling and diſſolv- 


ing councils, national and provincial: that for any perſons to 


ſet up in the king's realms any independent coercive power, ei- 
ther papal, or popular, is treaſonable againſt Gon, and the king: 
and for ſubjects to bear arms againſt the king, either offenſive or 
> wllatever, is atleaſt to reſiſt the 
powers ordained of Gop, and tho they do not invade, but only 


reſiſt, St. Paul ſays they ſhall receive dammation: tho tribute 


and cuſtom, aid and ſubſidy be due to the king, by the law of 
God, nature and nations, yet ſubjects have a right and property 
in their goods and eſtates; and theſe two are ſo far from cro- 
ſing one another, that they mutually go together for the ho- 
nourable and comfortable ſupport of both : that if any clergy- 
man ſhould voluntarily and careleſly neglect to publiſh theſe ex- 
plications, upon one Sanday in every quarter of the year, he 
ſhall be ſuſpended; or if in any ſermon, or public lecture, he 
ſhall maintain any poſition contraty to it, he thall be forthwith 
excommunicated, and ſuſpended for two years; and offending a 
ſecond time, ſhall be deprived. The next canon appoints an 
obſervance of the day of the king's inauguration with morning 
prayers, 'and a ſermon, at which every one thall WO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The third is intended for ſuppreſſing the growth of popery; and 
aſter directing private conferences with popiſh recuſants by the 
clergy, and in failure of them, preſentment. and excommuni- 
cation, it proceeds to require every biſhop, to ſend a certificate 
of the names of thoſe who have ſtood excommunicated, beyond 
the time allowed by law, that a writ for ſeizing them may be 
ſent out at once againſt them all. The fourth canon decrees; 
that no perſon ſpall import, diſperſe, or print, any ſocinian 
books, on pain of excommunication, and further puniſhment in 
the ſtar chamber. The fifth ordains, that the canon againſt the 
papiſts, ſhall be in force againſt ſectaries, as far as it is applica- 
ble; and the clauſe. againſt the books of. ſocinians, ſhould be 
in force againſt all the books that are written againſt the doc- 
trine, and government, church. Thoſe who reſorted to 
their barilh churches, arid did not join in the public prayers, 
were to be ſubject to the ſame penalties with recuſants and ſec- 
taries. The ſixth canon decreed the following oath to be taken, 
by all archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, before a publio 
wants; within ſix months: © IL A. B. do ſwear, that I. do ap- 
« prove the doctrine, and diſcipline, or government eſtabliſbed 
in the church of England, as containing all things neceſſary 
<« to ſalvation: and that I will not endeavour by 1 or any 
4 other, directly or indirectly, to bring in popiſh doctrine, 
90 — —-—-— fo eſtabliſhed : nor will I ever give 
* my conſent; to alter the government of this church, by arch- 
« bilbps, bilops, deas and archdeacons, &c. as it ſtands 
& now eſtabliſhed, and as t it ought to tand; nor 
„ ＋ — 4 
«. ſee of Rome: and all theſe things I do plainly and Anka 
e acknowledge and ſwear, according to the plain and common 
4 ſenſe and — of the ſame words, without any equi- 
6. yocation, or mental evaſions, or ſecret reſervation whatever: 
** and this I do heartily, way: pot and truly, upon the faith of 
4 a chriſtian. 80 help me Gop in Ixsus Curr. If any 
beneficed perſon in the church { this oath, he was after a 
month to be ſuſpended from his office, after a ſecond month 
Fong eas ns and after a third, deprived. All the preſent 
members of the univerſities, or who were to take any degree, 
_ * pbyliciang or divines, were to take the ſame 
an governors of halls, or colleges, in the uni 
all ſchoolmaſters, and in general, all that enter into holy —.— 
or have licence to preach. The ſeventh canon declares, 2 — the 
placing the communion table at the eaſt end of the church is in 
i 2 | its 
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its own nature indifferent, nor does imply that it is, or ought to 
be, eſteemed a proper altar, tho it may be called ſo in the ſenſe of 
the primitive church: but as queen EL1ZaBzTH's injunctions have 
ordered it to be placed where the altar was, it was judged 
per, that all — and chapels ſhould conform thernſelves to 
that order: and it is recommended to all people; that they do 
reverence at: their entries in and going out of the church; «np 
that all communicants come to the rails to receive the commu- 
nion, which has been heretofore -untitly carried up and down, 
The eighth canon enjoins all public preachers to declare poſi- 
twely — plainly twice a year, that the rites and ceremonies of 
the church are lawful, to which it 118 the duty of all people to 
conform. By the ninth it was decreed, that no other articles of 
enquiry ſhould be uſed at viſitations; than what were contained 
in a book drawn up for that purpoſe by this ſynod. The con- 
verſation of the clergy, in avoiging: all exceſſes and diſorders, 
that they may adorn their holy Lprofeſſion, is che ſubject of the 
tenth canon. By N yo biſhops were to grant no 
patent to Wal cor officials, for any term longer than their 
lives, and: to reſerve in their oum hands the power of inſtituting 
to benefices and of licenſing to preach. The twelfth canon puts 
3 of the pawerrof: A lay chancellor, or lcommiſſary, to in- 
any cenifure; upon the clergy, for any criminal cauſes except 
neglect of appearing 3 andi all others are to 1becheard by the bi- 
ſhip, or with the aſſiſtance of his chancellor, and if the biſhop 
cannot attend, by the chancellor aſſiſted with: two grave divines 
of the diobeſe) a appointed by the biſhop. No ſentence of ex- 
communication; or abſolution, is . ab "i by the thitteenth 
canon, to be pronounced by any but a prieſt, either i in open 
conſiſtory or in the church, having firſt received it under the 
ſeal of an cccleſiaſtical judge 0 Abe fourteenth admits of no 
commutation of penance, without conſent of the biſnop; and 
the money to be diſpoſed of to charitable uſes. The fiſteenth 
decrees, that no executor ſhall be cited. into any court or office, 
within ten days after the death of the teſtator, tho he may prove 
the will within ſuch'a time. No other licence to marry, but the 
archbiſhop's, is allowed, by , the ſixteenth canon, to any party; 
unleſs the man, or woman, ſhall have lived in the. juriſdiction 
of the ordinary to whom they apply; a month before the licenſe 
is deſired. ; The laſt canon forbids a citation from ſpiritual coutts, 
except undercthe hand and; ſeal of one of the judges within thirty 
days gra the! crime is committed: and until the party is con- 
victed! by: two witneſſes, he may n biraſelf by oath, without 
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paying any fee ; provided this canon does not extend to ſchiſm, 
incontinence, miſbehaviour at divine ſervice, obſtinate inconfor- 
mity, or the like. | 3 | 


It was neceſſary to give the reader a full view of theſe canons, 
becauſe they were made the ſubject of ſo much contention and 
debate in the next parliament ; that he may be enabled to form 
a judgment of the offence given on one fide, and the revenge 


that was taken for that offence on the other. The oath, it is 


very certain, was generally difliked by almoſt all the clergy, 
when the canons were firft publiſhed; and they joined in peti- 
tions againſt it to the king. Upon which, his majeſty ſent an 
order to the archbiſhop by the ſecretary of ſtate z © that as he 
* had already directed, that neither the canons, nor the oath, 
« ſhould be preſſed on thoſe who were already beneficed in the 
« church, and adminiftered only to thoſe, who were to receive or- 
« ders and be admitted, fo theſe ſhould be diſpenſed with alſo, 
ct and that there ſhould be no proſecution further till the meet- 


the 
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ce receive the communion, according to the uſage of the church 
« of England,” that the majority of that body had no inten- 
tion to make any conſiderable alterations in the government of 
the church. But there was in the two houſes another party, 
more powerful by the abilities and dexterity of their leaders than 
by their number, which was the puritans ; who, without dif. 
covering themſelves any further than was neceſlary, ſeemed to 
confine their deſign to the redreſs of grievances, in which all the 
parliament were almoſt unanimous. Among the grievances of 
religion, one of the firſt things that came before the houſe, was 
the canons and ſubſidy paſſed in the convocation, when the par- 
liament was diſſolved. This occaſioned a very warm and lon 

debate; at the end of which it was unanimouſly reſolved, © that 
ec the clergy of England convened in any convocation or ſynod, 
or otherwiſe, have no power to make any conſtitutions, ca- 
nons, or acts whatever, in matters of doctrine, : diſcipline, or 
« otherwiſe, to bind the clergy or laity of the land, without 
cc conſent of parliament, Reſolved that the ſeveral conſtitu- 
<« tions. and canons eccleſiaſtical, treated and agreed upon with 
« the king's licence, by the archbiſhops, biſhops, and clergy of 
&« the provinces of Canterbury, and York, in their ſeveral ſynods, 
in the. year fixteen hundred and forty, do not bind the 
&« clergy, or laity of the land, or either of them. Reſolved 
that the ſeveral qpnſtitutions or canons, made and agreed to in 


cc 


r | PIs 


e the convocations or ſynods  aboyementioned, do contain, in 
© them many. matters. contrary to the king's . prerogative, ; to 

; ; 0 . | 4” a. * 5 1. rl 
ce the fundamental laws and ſtatutes of this realm, to the 


rights of parliament, to the property and liberty of the ſub- 
ject, and matters tending to ſedition, and of dangerous con- 
* ſequence. Reſolved, that tlie ſeveral grants of benevoleners 
* or contributions, granted to his moſt excellent majeſty. by 
&« the clergy, in the ſeveral convocations or ſynods abovemen- 
« tioned, are contrary to the laws, and ought not to bind the 
Theſe were the cenſures paſſed upon the canons of the con- 
vocation; of which it may be ſaid in general, that they ſhew 
more of paſſion and prejudice, than of law or reaſon, As to 
the two firlt reſolutions, however expedient. or uſeful it may be 
that eccleſiaſtical canons ſhould have the ſanction of parliament 
as well as the royal aſſent, they certain y 23 7 not be juſtinhed 
upon any precedent. The only authority that had hitherto been 
thought neceſſary for making canons, was a licence fro of 
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crown to draw them up, and the royal aſſent to them, ſo drawn, 
under the great ſeal. Theſe reſolutions of the commons rer 
fore were grounded wholly on prejudice, and reſentment: 
had the objection to the validity of the canons, ariſing frorn their 
being paſſed in convocation when the parliament was diffolved; 
any better foundation. The parliament and convocation are ſe- 
ate bodies, independent on one another, and called together 
= different writs ; and therefore the diſſolution of the parlia- 
—— did not neceſſarily, or in any reſpect, diſſolve the convoca- 
tion. As to many of the articles contained in thefe canons, 
which the commons condemn in the third reſolution, I believe 
archbiſhop. Laup would have found it difficult to make it good, 
as he undertook to do in the houſe of lords, that all hole 
e canons, and every branch in them, were orthodox, juſt, and 
& moderate, and moſt neceſſary for the preſent — of the 
« church of England; how unwelcome ſoever to th preſent: 
« diſtempers.” But I rather think with lord Cranmnnon; | 
te that the ſeaſon in which that ſynod continued to ſit was in ſo 
7 ill a conjuncture of time, that 3 could have been tranſ- 
te acted there of a popular and preyailing influence : and as they, 
« did many things, which, in the beſt of times, might hate, 
& been queſtioned, they were ſure therefore to be condemned; 
cc. in tlie worſt. As to the laſt, reſolution of the commons, 
about the . it is very evident that the clergy had always 
had the privilege of taxing their on body; nor from the time 
2 the great charter, till the latter end of HENRY the eighth, 
as there any parliamentary confirmation of the adden fubet 
flies which the clergy gave. Beſides, there was a precedent: in 
che reign, of ELIZaBE TH, when the conyocation granted a ſub-, 
bal and levied the money by their ſynodical authority after the 
breaking, up of the parliament : Nor could the clergy without: 
doors reckon, this as a grievance, notwithiſtanding its itregularity;; 
having engaged themſelves in their procyratorial letters to allow; 
and 12 5 bythe proceedings. of their clerks: and proctors 5 _ | 
ts by Was r parliament was r | 
wo 565 778 Ip noms 
50 the ie fame da chat its houſe 18 paſſed theſe 
gy elolutions, many warm ſpeeches were made: againſt, the 
biſhop, = as the chief author of the canons; andi a gommittee 
was appointed to enquire more particularly, how far his grace 
had. been concerned in the proceedings of the ednvyocation, 
and in- the treaſonable deſign 185 * N and, 
las of his country, in 1 up a charge E Kn 
05 t 
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At the fame time, the Scotch commiſſioners who were here 


on a treaty of peace with the king, preſenting ſome articles 


againſt the archbiſhop, which were i mance 6 m a conference 
to the commons, it was reſolved, after a deliberation of ſcarce 

half an hour, that an impeachment of high treaſon ſhould be 
ſent up the next day againſt his grace to the houſe of lords. This 
being done accordingly, the archbiſhop was committed to the 
cuſtody of the black rod, till the commons ſhould deliver in 
their charge againſt him. After ſome time, Mx. Pym, Ms. HaAuz- 
DEN, and Ma, Mavxaxp, carried fourteen articles to the houſe 
of lords, in ſupport of their impeachment of the archbiſbop; : 
reſerving to themſelves the liberty of preſenting fome more, fe- 
lating to time and other circumſtances, in order to render their 
charge more certain and explicit. When the articles were red, 
the archbiſhop made a ſhort reply, and the lords voted him to 
the Tower; where at preſent we muſt leave him for three or 
four y . and turn to other affaire ef a more public nature. 
The clamour againſt the clergy was by this time become ſo vio- 
lent, that ws could ſcarcely officiate in the eſtabliſhed form, 
or walk the fireets in their habits, without being reproach- 
ed as popiſh prieſts, | The liturgy was called a lifeleſs rm of 
worſhip, and a quenching che holy ſpirit: and the pulpits, being 
delivered over to puritannical preachers and lecturers, whom the 
houſe of commons ' arbitrarily ſettled - in afl the conſiderable 
churches, ' founded with nothing but faction, and fanaticiſin. 


But this was not all. The commons ordered commiſſioners to 


be ſent into all counties, to demoliſh and remove out of churches 
and chapels, all images, altars, or tables turned altar- ways, 
crucifixes, pictures, and other monuments, and relicks, of ido- 
latry. But how far they exceeded their aukherity by theſt com- 
miſſions, and only chatiged arbitrary power int other hands from 
the hands of the king, th reader may determine: In order to main- 
tain this high authority which they bad acquired; the houfe — 
mois judged it requ iſite to 9 — e ite cheit friends, aß 
well as Slab — Hits dverfark 
countenance the religious puritans ; to whoſe aſſiſtance and — 
offices they were already fo much obliged." Every meeting of 
che commons therefore produced ſome vehement harangue againlt 
the uſurpation of the biſhops, againſt "the tngh eommulſion, the 
late comoeation, and the new! caficns:” Theſe invective were 
received without any controul; and ho diſtinction at ap- 
Peæaredi between theſe) h defied e nrefbrin the abuſes 
* into the r ofe Ae del totally 


to 
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to-antiihilate epiſeopal juriſdiction. by»:theſe: ap- 
pearanees, of a favourable diſpoſition, in/the,gommwans tu hedveſv 


the 8 in religion, the petulant bunte ee 
haſt was, indeed in ſubſeribing petition thegchuiohs-and 
che unfairneſs was 3 ha ob:ta. ſawelll aha liſt. ) Þ 
Gall tak ves cody of three, wuchs _ mal conſiderahle * 
41308781 27 ond 31 :mbs Tn fνÜ e 
ee, e according to OS of that time, 1 
the regt and branch petitiqm ſubferibad by, above 
Siren houſand inhabitants ef London, was preſented} to che 
e eg * 8 and emietijber clint 
4. ule of:Qi — 31 I 

chief of, which, weren the fuſpenſion andigdeprivation ob-minifters 
by che bihopsc: for not conforming d the, rites: nd-goramaties. 
_ of the chvxcl-4.rthe, dik uragement of preaching; thei bilkyps 
dam. gf divnezightz. the gach ex offaig g and the exatbitant 
e. he high commiſſion. Whereſete in order to redlreſs 
e petitioners were ſo very . modiedhc as any Hes .defare; 
that- e eee all. 1 ces, Roo 
AND BRANCH, may be aboliſhed. But the bv thieti ſo 
far from being poſſeſſed with that malignant ſpirit againſt the 
3 Wannen rn the utwelt Which 
could be abtained, after 1 that petition, was; 
that it ſhould. remain in the of, the clerk, and that 10 
2 it ſhould be L That the — 1 —— may be I e 
| the; malignity preſumption patients | 
952 lh a ſbort extract fram the ſpegehes of the lords Dios, 
and FALKLAND; On this occaſion 3 both of; them at that time 
very zealous for ſedreſa of grievances in the church. The former 
has theſe words, te be found in Russwen rn. L knqw not 
« whether it be mere prepoſterous-4p inſer the Eextirpation of 
« biſhops from ſuch, weak; arguments, or to attribytg as they do 
to church government all. the ciuil grievances 3 nat a patent 
“nt a Monopoly not the price of a commodity raiſed, but theſe 
« men. make the biſbops the cauſe of its For the hold part of 


6. this Petition, Sir, what ean be f greater preſumption, than | 


for che petitioners not only d preſtribe io the parliament; 
“hat, and how! it ſhall do, ber fo RY teach a par- 
0. Faqs og 2 and What 8 e enen at 
to S HBeſides, What is 2 petition againſt ? 
« 1 not againſt the government of; the: ebureh. of: England, 
*6/ cltabliſbed. by acts of Parliament, againſt: the lturgy, and 
e agginſt the ee divine ſetxiea, ratiſied by the fame 
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te authority ? Epiſcopacy is a function, deduced thro all ages 
«of ChaIs 's church from the apoſtles times; and continued 
ce the moſt venerable; and ſacred, order eccleſiaſtical; a func- 
ec tion dignified by the learning and piety of man; fathers of 
the church, glorified by ſo many mattyrdoms in the Primitive 
ce times, and ſome ſince our own bleſſed reformation; a go- 
ce vernment admired, I ſpeak it knowingly, by the 3 25 
c of the reformed chaeches abroad; and laſtly, a government, 
„ under which till theſe late years this church hath ſo flouriſhed 
e and fruftified.”” My lord FaLKLAN D, who''in the we 
hiſtorian's opinion, was the moſt extraordinary man of his age 
after ſpeaking with ſeverity of ſome particular biſhops, als, 
«and now even in this great defect of the order, there babe 
< been ſome that have been neither proud nor ambitious; ſome 
25 that have been learned oppoſers of popery and zealous ſup- 
«.-prefſors of arminianiſm; between whom and their inferior 
6, clergy! there have been no diſtinctions in frequent preaching; 
60 — lives are untouched, not only by guilt, el by malice, 


« ſcarce to be equalled 5 288 I m_ —; of t excelled 


8 nn ren 
This enthu ſiaſtic petition, which among, dikes; grievances Wet 
required the extirpation of biſhops, complains of a licence for 
the tranſlation of Ovip's art of love,” was "oppoſed by an- 


other in favour of the eſtabliſhment, ſigned by great numbers of 


the nobility, gentry, and dignified clergy; requeſting that for 
the ſeveral” reaſons they ſuggeſt, they may ſtill enjoy that go- 
« vernment which moſt probably holds its inſtitution from the 
t apoſtles, and moſt certainly its plantation with our chriſtian 
* faith itſelf in this kingdom, where it hath ever ſince flouriſh- 
ed and continued for many ages, without any interruption or 
* alteration; whereby it plainly appears that as it is the moſt 
« excellent government in itſelf, ſo it is the moſt agreeable, 
ce and every way moſt proportionable to the civil conſtitution 
“ and temper of this ſtate.” A third petition was preſented at 
the bar of the houſe by ten or twelve clergymen, pretended to 
be ſigned by ſeveral hundreds of their brethren, called © the 
1 miniſters petition ;”” to which was annexed a ſchedule of the 
grievances in-the church of many ſheets of paper, which being 
referred to the committee, the three following were reported 
to be only. proper for the nen of the houſe: © the 
“ ſecular” employments of the : the ſole power of the 


„ biſhops-in eccleſiaſtical affairs, ad particularly: in ordinations 


„ and church cenſures: the Marge revenues of deans and chap- 
« ters, 
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« ters,” with the inconveniences that attend the application. of 
ce them.“ All the other particulars were re SOOT and ordered 
to — — ſealed up the clerk, that they might! be peruſed by no 
The 2 having debated upon the firſt of theſe heads; 
22 40 theſe two cb - * the legiſlative and judicial 
a: er of biſhops in the houſe of peers, is a h 
cc een diſcharge of their ſpiritual function, L to, this 
« commonwealth, and fit to be taken away: that for. biſhops 
te or any other clergymen to be in the — ok- the peace 
cc or to lads any judicial power in the ſtar chamber, or in any 
de. civil court, is a great hindrance ton the diſcharge: of theis 
86. ſpiritual function, and prejudicial to the commonwealth, and 
<< fit to be taken away ; and that a bill be brought in to that 
ee purpoſe The king, having been inforatof. Allitheſe pro 
ceedings, ſent! for both the — to White-Hall, 8 __ he 
declared in à ſpeech his readineſs. to;-congur with 
formation of innovations in church and! ſtate; but 9 WIS 
for a reformation, he was not for an alteration, of government. | 
He was not unwilling that the exorbitant; power and encroach- 
ments of the biſhops, if there had been any ſuch, ſhould be 
redreſſed like all other abuſes ; but he ſhould not conſent. that 
their voices in parliament ſhould be taken away, which theg 


have enjoyed ever ſince the conqueſt. But this ſpeech, Which 
Was bene did the ovate no N | 


| According to the nee which had been * A bill was 
brought into the houſe of commons, to exclude all ecclefiaſticks 
from civil employments, and the biſhops in particular from a 
right of ſitting in the houſe of lords. Great pains were taken 
by the leaders among the puritans, to diſpoſe the minds of thoſe 
members who were well affected to the church, to concur with 
them in this bill: and HaAurpEN aſſured the lord Falx LAND, 
that if this bill might paſs there would be nothing more at- 
tempted to the prejudice of the church: this his lordſhip affirm- 
ed openly in the houſe, and this, he ſaid, he thought as the 
world then went would be no ill compolition. The; — frau 
dulent artifice was no doubt made uſe of with e other 
members; to which it might be added very plauſibly, how ad- 
vantagious it was for the king to have at his devotion ſo great a 
number of voices among the lords, and conſequently how im- 
probable it would be to ſucceed in the reformation. of abuſes, 

whilſt the biſhops had votes in the upper houſe. As the rigid 
1 N on the one hand, durſt not diſcover their deſtructive 
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vous againſt the church, and feemed to have no other view in the 
Excluſion of the biſhops than to facilitate the redreſs of ' grieypy. 


ces, ſo, on the other hand, there were churchmen who, thoyphy 


it would do no harm, if che eccleſiaſticks had ſem er avocationg 
from their profeſſion,” and that the paſſing of this hill would be 
an expedient to prevent any further attempts agairiſt the hierar- 
chy. Beſides, they ſaw, that if the bill was rejccbed the pus 
ritans would be diſpleaſed, who as they were xe e e by il 
deeteh, were a very powerful party, af w hich they had. grear 
&ccaſion; ſince it was by their means that che 3 
enabled to work effectually in the redreſs of :grievances Upon 
all theſe conſiderations; «4 bill for ſuppreſſuig thel e tenipdral 
juriſdiction of the biſhops and clergy, and exchading the fm 
from the hbuſt of lords, paſſed the commons hy a great majo- 
rityr: but when it was ſent to the upper houſe, «the lords did nos 
give” it ſo. gracious a reception as as expected. Many af ths 
greateſt men in that houſe grew weary of then malignant en 
pire kinhe the commons had aſſumed: and -fome;:;who;had 
concurred with them hitherto, obſerving tliat they- had; warle 
deſigns than they had avowed, deſerted them upon this On, 
and inveighed againſt their project with great aerimony, In 
ſhort the houſe would not be prevailed with, ſo 3 to . 
mit the * hut at the Second Js e it aue, 122-9062 


This was the Pry "hk which 7 commons 1 wet 3 
in their career; and they were not a little .diſconcerted at it. 
But however, that their ſpirits might not be thought tw fail; 
they cauſed a new bill to be brought in, for the utter extispation 
of - biſhops, deans, and chapters, their chancellors, officials, or 
other officers. It was a long time debated, aa a bill chat 
overthrew ſo many acts of parliament, and changed the whole 
frame of the government of the kingdom, for which no leave 
had been aſked, ſhould not be rejected. But as many were de- 


firous to hear it out of curioſity, and more to ſhew the lords 
that they were not diſcouraged, tho. the bill was at laſt red, yet 


no queſtion being put it was laid by, in expectation of 9 
more favourable opportunity for reviving it. In the mean time, 


the commons ordered another bill to be prepared-againſt the late 
eonvocation, and a ſecond to aboliſn the high commiſſion. A 


committee was erected as a court of inquiſition on the clergy, | 


and was commonly denominated, «© the committee of ſcandalous 
e miniſters.” The leading e eee apprized of the great 
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enflamed, not altogether without reaſon, ' againſt the eſtabliſhed: 
clergy ; and both of them knew, that no government could be 
overturned by ſtrictly obſerving the principles of juſtice, equity, 
and moderation. The proceedings therefore of this famous 
committee, which ond for ſeveral years, were to the laſt 
ee cruel, and arbitrary; making dreadful havock on the 
church, and the univerſities. They began with haraſſing, im- 
priſoning, and moleſting the clergy, and ended with ſequeſ- 
tring, and ejecting them. In order to join contumely to cruelty, 
they loaded the ſufferers with the epithet of ſcandalous; and 
endeavoured to make them as odious to the people, as they were 
wretched in themſelves. The greateſt ſcandal however, which 
after all their enquiry they eould reproach moſt of them with, 
conſiſted in bowing at the dame of Ixsus, placing the commu- 
nion table at the eaſt end of the chancel, reading the king's de- 
claration for ſports on Sunday, the farplics, the liturgy, hn ring 
in marriage, embroidered copes, and the croſs in baptiſm; with 
fome other things which were required of them by the eſtabliſhed 
government in church and ſtate. On account of theſe, ſays 
Ms. Hun, were both parties contented to throw the govern- 
ment into ſuch violent convulſions; and to the diſgrace of that 
age, and of this iſland, it muſt be acknowledged, that the diſ- 
orders in England for the moſt ap 1 . Tg eſp | 


| vi jerry an origins.” 


But I nn and the 3 e a 
there was another article in which the commons ſhewed no great 
complaiſance for che king; which Was their proceeding againſt 
papifts. Tho his majeſty was undoubtedly attached as firmly to 
the church of England and the proteſtant religion as any man 
could be, yet partly from the mildneſs and humanity of his 
temper, partly pam the zeal which they had expreſſed for his 

love; 208 moſt of all perhaps from the blind condeſcen- 
| fion he had for the queen, he never put the laws in execution 
againſt the papiſts, and might be faid to countenance and pro- 
tect them. This gave his enemies a pretence to fay,- that there 
was a ſecret deſign of introducing popery by the:queen and her 
confidants; and that ſeveral bibo and other 9 were 
i the plot. It is trne, that the Hatred of the king and his bi- 
ſhops for the puritans,” had drawn them nearer: to popery than 
they would ever otherwiſe have gone; in order to be at ithe greater 
diſtance from puritamſm: and this Was the cauſe of the innova- 
tipns in the public vg and of their attachment to indiffe- 
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rent and needleſs ceremonies, But it is not true, that they had 
any deſign of introducing popery on the ruins of the reformed 
religion: neither ought the faults which were committed by ſome 
hot and paſſionate men, to have been attributed, as they were 
attributed by the puritans, to the church itſelf. The face of 
affairs however being greatly changed, ſince the. ſitting of this 
parliament, it was no longer in his majeſty's power to protect 
the catholicks. All the officers of that religion therefore were 
removed out of the army, the judges and juſtices were ordered 
to put the laws effectually in execution againſt prieſts and jeſuits, 
and all the papiſts in the kingdom were diſarmed. In order 
more effectually to encreaſe the popular pannick againſt popery, 
on the aggravation of a real, or the diſcovery of a pretended 
conſpiracy againſt the parliament, a proteſtation, drawn up and 
ſubſcribed by all the commons, was ſent to the houſe of lords; 
where it was taken by all but the earl of Sou rHñAUTox, and the 
lord RokkRTSs, who poſitively refuſed it, ſince there was no law 
that enjoined'it, and the conſequence of ſuch engagements might 
produce effects which were not then intended. The proteſtation 
in itſelf was a very inoffenſive and inſignificant thing, not ma- 
terial enough to be given the reader; and contained nothing but 
general declarations, that the ſubſcribers would defend their re- 
ligion and liberties. Within two: days after, without commu- 
nicating it to the lords, and contrary to the intention of moſt that 
took it, the commons voted an explanation of it, that it did 
not extend: to the maintaining of any. form of worſhip or go- 


vernment in the church of England, and leſt it ſhould. not be 


ſubſcribed voluntarily by the whole nation as they deſired, a 
bill was paſſed in the lower houſe to, compel all his majeſty's 
ſubjects to ſubſcribe the proteſtation. But the lords rejected it; 
and the commons in reſentment, imputing it to the biſhops and 
popiſh lords, reſolved © that whoſoever would not take the pro- 
tc teſtation, was unfit. to bear offices in the church, or common- 
„32 7: 7! 3 2 wn ©. TOE” WEEN - 


Moreover, at a time when it was little thought of, they called 
for the bill that had ſlept fo long againſt the utter extirpation 
of epiſcopacy, gave it a ſecond reading, and committed it to 
a committee of the whole houſe. But my lord CLARENN DON, 
being in the chair, put ſome ſtop, he ſays, to their haſte; en- 

larging himſelf at the end of his report of every vote, Which 
in the heat of, their, paſſion were ſometimes contradictory to one 
another: and by this means not only three weeks were ſpent 


1 with- 
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without advancing 1n the bill, but it was neceſſary to review the 
whole from the beginning, which as the king was preparing for 
4 journey into Scotland, they had. not time for; and thus it 
reſted without being ever after reſumed till the war was entered 
into. The commons however were not diſcouraged: from taking 
into conſideration the aboliſhing of ' deans and chapters, and ap- 
plying their revenues to better purpoſes. Addreſſes were ſent 
from both univerſities in their favour, praying that the religious 
bounty of their anceſtors for the. advancement of learning and 
learned men, may be. preſerved from ruin and alienation ; but 
withal to take order, that they may be reduced to the due ob- 
ſervation, of their ſtatutes, , and that all innovations and abuſes 
may be reformed. After a long debate, the commons reſolved, 
ee that all deans and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chan- 
< ters, canons, and their officers, ſhall be utterly aboliſhed out 
te of the church; and the lands taken from them put in the 
© hands of truſtees, in order to ſupport a fit number of mini- 
ce ſters for the ſervice of the church, and the reparation of the 
© cathedrals,” But theſe votes did not paſs into a law, from 
the little proſpe& there was that the houſe of lords would con- 
cur in an act of this nature ſo detrimental to the church. The 
high commiſſion court, ſo often mentioned, which was intended 
to preſerve the peace and dignity of the church, having over- 
flowed the banks which ſhould have contained it, and having 
deſervedly therefore many enemies, a bill was brought into the 
2 of Inge; la unanimous; .conſent for its abolition. 
But the violent party taking advantage of the general diſguſt 
againſt this court inferred clauſes which bat olg aboliſhed the 
high commiſſion, but in effect alſo the whole eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, which was not intended. In the hurry however in 
which things were, the bill paſſed both houſes very ſmoothly, 
and met with no demur till it came to the royal aſſent. The 

king being then informed, how much the body of: the bill ex- 
ceeded the title, and that inſtead of reformation it was opening 
a door to the moſt ſcandalous crimes, his majeſty made a pauſe 
in conſenting to it, till both houſes might review whether the re- 
medy was really proportionable to the diſeaſe. Upon this, fays 
lord CL AREN DON, the fire was immediately kindled againſt the 
biſhops, as the only obſtacles to a en eee 


a , , wh £4 | ? 
ſionate inſinuations, that ſince they oppo 


ion F pled a due regulation of 
| their power, there would be no way but to cut them; off, root 
| and branch. This ill temper, and theſe menaces among the 


commons, induced ſome of the biſhops; and many others who 
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pretended a great zeal for the church, to perfuade the King to 
paſs the act as it was ſent: and according) in a few days after, 
it had the royal aſſent, accompanied with another bill for abo- 
liſhing the power and jurildiction of the ſtar chamber, ſo grier- 
ous to the fubjects of the higheſt rank, as well as the loweſt 
Thus fell theſe two great engines of oppreſſion. and arbitrary 
power in church and ſtate :. and with the redreſs of theſe griev- 
* and many others which it is not the buſineſs of this hif- 
tory to relate, one ſhould have thouglit that this parliament had 
little more to do. But theſe were 89 times of candour and mo- 
deration; they were times of faction and diſcontent: and as the 
king had given great occaſion of complaint throwout all the 
former part of his reign; the parliament was not enough ſatisfied 
with theſe marks of truſt and confidence in His ſubjects, to leave 
the conſtitution in its natural ſtate, The men of ſecret deſigns 
againſt the government of the church, and who thought Gat 
the diminution of the regal power was abſolutely neceſlary to 
the execution of that defign, wete continually enflaming the 
diſtruſt of the parliament, giving an ill turn to cect word. and 
action of the king, and perſuading every bee 6 there was no 
other way to ſecure themſelves from paſt oppreſſions for time to 
come, than by putting it out of the power * the king to _ 
any uſe of them. With this view many ma lignant a and imp 
bable rumours were ſpread abroad of he king's bad Mie g k 
with the fame view, {o many violent attethpts” were made to ex- 
clude the bilbops from the houſe of fords : and with no other 
view could ſo many tmortifications be given the king, às were 
given him, than that they "the not drive im on ſome meaſures 
which would convince the moderate men, chat it was dan- 


gerous to leave him in che poſſeſſio poſſeſſion of all his power. Thus 
| by means — — inditect, che ntans at length ſucceeded 
in getting a inthe houſe commons, as 1 that part 


of their n ef of kde the regal power: whit on the 

other hand The ' majeſty fell into che fares which were laid for 

bim by chis faction, and took ſuch ſteps in pag © the « exe- 
cution 6f cher deſign as in the end aff ed it. | 


The enim not being able to coe at 90 Oe "OY 
rations in che church, whillt*the bench of Biſhops remained en- 
-tire in the' houſe of Jöhch, formed ſeveral ſchemes in order to 
divide them. At Firſt it Was propoſed to fin very lar gely both 
- houſes of ' convocation for compiling the late*tanoris, 280 a bill 
8 for that — was 5 mto the houfe: but "upon further 
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nfidefationn, it" Was judged more effoctual for the preſent, to 
Temple billy of tho biſhops who- were thef prineipel 
ers in the” neee end accordingly thiteem of them 

—— the bar dk che houſe of lords] for making 
ale e "ſeveraP danone ccelefiaftieal) comtrary te the 
Wen erbpative, to the laws of the realm, tothe rights of 


= rn, wot property and liberty of the ſubjects, tend- 
By 


. Ad HP ORR! eonſeqdence. Phe 

05 ae chemleltes, that "the bil would has 
Htes-it1 Pakliartent to“ he dite ft the 

— = in this they were indeb niftaken' Their lord 


E> rer Fronts time allowed by the peers" fer m. 
_ 


e 5 and it whs” made by 4 demurrer, t prove th 
they dad done in the late rene ld get amsunt 
Wi opt, f Upon the ſtrengtli of this plea che | Ins 
arms: he ops Heard 1 WR of th | 
bine come within two — day 
O Seotkafld the houſe ef em- 
to wy aſide their diſp 
7 more iwelved, 


af utes ypowthe church; 
SR dar wle pood of other 


to ttbnd to ther 
Lale lords te ds 
wer been known before, ner 
amen eth is the Ring's 
. into _ yet both Houtes 
d fitting, The farimict beiug almoſt! ſpent, and: the 
php Vue encredfing/ many members of Boxh houſes went inte the 
intry5-and"tho who Hi ie waivers not very ſolieitous 
by attend tlie 3 was an advantage whichixhe 


k Pittitat parc espected, and W 
take it. 
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enen e eg nor * hundred and twenty 
chene eliteretl n a debate about che common 
Prayer 3 arid fer many 1 it, they pretended, "gaye great 
tics; or at teaft "1 tetider Conſcienoes, they pro- 
Poel there's lde a Ne es A te But this mötieh Was 
A fit time 0 4 neee eee 
chte, and lotions as pressed by thoſe! of the gicateſt 
7 5 and authority, yet it was fo far from being-affemed tb, 
Thar ke rebvlved by a great i thajority}' that the Book G eothi- 
— ould” be duly obſerved.” Phe net Gay However, 
bo | order and rules ef * ei 
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who had taken a great ſhare in the debate before, the houſe ſul. 
pended this order; 1185 came to a reſolution, . that the 4 
„ of. the communion table in all churches ſhould be altered 

&. rails ſhould be pulled down, the chancels ſhould be levees 
e and that no man ſhould preſume to bow at the name of In- 


sus,“ tho enjoined; by a canon of long, ule in the church, 


Having digeſted 8 godly reſolutions into an order, they car- 

ried it up to: the lords for their concurrence ; alſuring themſelyes, 
from the ingonſiderable number that remained in the upper 
houſe, they ſhould: find no. diſſent. But the lords being much 
offended at this preſumption in the commons, relating to an af- 


fait in which they had no juriſdiction Whatſoever, and which 


had ſo plain a tendengy to diſturb the, peace of the church, and 
interrupt its ſettled and. legal, government, 8 only refuſed to 
join with them, but directed an order; of their own, made nine 
hs before, to be printed. and. diſperſed; N Lethe 

&: divine ſervice to be performed as lit is appointed by acts of par- 

| « liament, and all ſuch as ſhall diſturb that wholeſome order to 
ec be puniſhed ſeverely, according to law,” The commons, fire 
at this h purſued. their former order, declaring this of the 
lords ought not to be obeyed; tho made in full f 
nine months before in · ſupport of the lams of the land. In the 
midſt of this ferment, and the Workings of oppoſite counſels, 
the ſword having been taken out of the re the ſpiritual 
courts, it is not FT be ee As, that. .the ſtate, of. religion was 
Natit in the church 
of eee. my 150 licenſed lectures in every pariſh, 
and had recommended ſuch miniſters in E places, 2 


abhorred. the, preſent government in c 


The two houſes not concurring in their ſentiments, _— 


to:a-recels,, and adjourned. themſelyes!;for ſix weeks; appointing 


a ſmall committee in cach, tho without any precedent, with very 
ample powers. Whilſt his majeſty, was in Scotland, a report was 
| propagated very induſtriouſiy, that as, he had yielded fo much to 
the Scotch in aboliſhing epiſoopacy, he would be perſuaded to 
introduce presbytery into England at his return; upon hic, 
the king ſent a letter to the clerk of the council; 6 co 0 commanding 


t him to aſſure all his ſeryants, that he would be e A 
4. doctrine and diſcipline of the church of, Epgland,, and. that 
©, he reſolved, by the grace of Gop to die in the maintenance. of 


7766 db His majeſty * e to fil up pay A 
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ſees, and * five conge d' elires to be drawn for that pur- 
ole. :. But. as ſoon | as the houſe of commons heard of this der 
ſignation, they were much diſturbed, that, at the time when 
they were reſolved to take way the old, the king ſhould pre- 
ſums to make new nete ect 1 88 0 a i uch che to 
da, ap reaſons to give the houſe of lards, for joining with ther 
in a petition to his majeſty, that he would ſuſpend his commands 
till he came home. Hut this went no further; 3 and the king, col- 
a vacant WE men of great eminence in the church, 
frequent preachi not; one. to whom the faults of the gor 
e. ». chen uted, or againſt whom the leaf, 
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after the rece! 6 than, it was: moved in the houſe. of commons, 
ee e appointed at the beginning af this par- 
to draw up a general remonſtrance of , the 


How Proper —— ſuch a remonſtrance might be, when. the par- 
— Wa met after a ſcene of. oppreſſion and arbitrary power 


redrefied ; and when th had d 
. pr tie A 7a 


1 


HE 


| e ol rs, Was carried by A 
og nine yores 5, containing a Jong, and hitter e 


miniſtration from his majeſty's ee. 
* 5 3 preſented to the np it was 
e 5 acerns the 
— e F 4 rh £ 
apm tary. Epoaving | ps 
8. . — —— and abridging their nondinate p 
c uſurped over the clergy, and other his good ſubj dds; for 


« taking away ſuch oppreſſions in religion, ch Feen Tan 
« and diſcipline, as have been brought in and omented by 


them: and for uniting all ſuch loyal Tubjects as agree in fun- 


= * N by removing ſome oppreſſions and 
* unneceffary ceremonies, by Which divers weak  conſciences 
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_— -The Liog.: — * 5 — 45 to "this — We © 3 N « that ke 
8 WM: 2 to concur 4 — the N deſires ir is 
in a parliamentary way, for preſerving th 44% 1 
8 deſigns of e n * le thought the en 
»2.1DITL 11 


, two houſes were no gener met 


om, and the Particular grievances it had fflaincd. 


Eafnable e yet it Was certainly very 3 unneceſſary, | 
at the t time, 0 c 


the 4 —— However, 1 5 4 ger 


people 
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«*ipfit of "the" biſhops to vote in 5 _ grounded on 
cr the fundamental laws of ba conftitutior of 
« parliament; and' there 5; cer "atiſpier to tint a. 

preſent, ſince they defied is Cohcufrenxe ff d 1 
« way, e ber abridging th Ae Power of the ces 


” ts Majeft fai ps chap th he Suben t. 
5 Gt , Dates clauſe 5 — Stig th 
aer. bad attach, rttockeratect that Were ber ff Ys 

« continned any uftitÞitignts; or Eb, ee hacken 
coheitlief Had, nor Would Plotter cem! Corn a 
40 corruptions, as they were NC ant 1 
« ceremonies,” the king tells tlerb, Hh ng 

R Gb hie 


&« -concur in the . er any Ill 
8 


« crept in; and if che parlia 
&« he would conſider öf it and Nig 
«ton in it:. Bur be Wee fort 
1 terns of cortuprion A 2 Hie OG 
aded CS own con — chat rio Cittrelr Can be found 
earth, — —— 0. + — fr with Fact htc 
ebf En, than tile cfrurch am 


« the Cade abt 2 5 Fj y rhore bes urtficl? "kid 
a whic % nee man- 
«tin, TT fach e 1 Alt all nfaſons 
& of popery, but FS reren | 

ct rmmaticke And (eparitifl its, where lte 


& this eity abounds, e the! great difhenour af 
«church ard fate fl foe rhe fy . of A be 10 
« their titnely aid, and actite e at houk js com- 
Mons, or their leaders, Who meer to aboffſh tlie 3 
Prayer, if they dutſt Have poke 

their minds, we be fire this anſwer was not 

bur tlie 14 cen 8 chen With male reſpect than was 
chen their ue. | | 25 MEH (5D | 
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It their 
anſwer by way of demurrer, as J have faid, had diffatisfied the 
commons by not pleading direaly to the accufation. 
therefore were now moved to ſet aſide the demurrer, and to 
— — a rove theit charge; or elle proccetl im- 

dale ehen judgrn 'But the Aa ck conferting thar'the biſhops 
Hate £ ide by 7 Aenne Lo they Urfired, 
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mans on The:gommony, xefnted: this mathad; of; progeeding, card: 
would it appear 531 AL 1 itherileaders Av Wiha latt | 
of a. Ka Met 


7 A; &hey-would;be.gangerned 
(hops, err 7 ſaw; A Na in Hain, 
I — e denen ee far media delign) aganſt 
thenking, + found, it neceſſaxy to free qhemſelxes from. the obſiar 
cles which inceflantly. ogcurred.in. ſe of lords whese the 
biſhops, aud popiſh, Peers, were alvgys, able by; the number of 
their votes, to oppeſc; che gxecution-gf-ghis deſigmoi They zauſk 
thersfore rither, give. qver.theis project or. take . more efſac-· 
wal methods to btaim hy HA they could not;accampliſh 
by air means: Gehe. farmer} was $00, gregt a picce: af, icondeſgerss 
Gon fog; chem ta thin of who jrnagiged:it to r very; eaſy by 
oe hold and. erer to; poſſeſs chewſplxqs Pf the entire 
foy gnty.oh the ſtatę fL this 
by them. and theirppents;7:frem;all, ordert, of people's. 
1 EE EE 5 1 
| again F S;1 being 974 ji 
he wi tg — bes 


e wing 8 
8 great patriot 
1 publicly, 2 les pores mer them, 
Cop, forbid the. houſe, of, mon ſhould, 1 in any way proceed 
$5, to dichearten people,to Shin their; juſt defines. in this way.” 
Such, was the zeal of this vag, and his friends,, for. the, privileges 
of ,pazliament,; when the of parliament, would 55 
heen wied in fayopn;of theaponarehpl2 1 fl, hos Clas ; ba 


adi 10 vo en sd 91 Domi why n 511 2 266110 6 


Zehe: tumults 14 


chere 1 jof :kip-brethren.2 
in town, to the number of twelve, drew up a 8 to the 


king and the houſe of lords, which they ſigned, and which his 
grace put into the vanes: of cy Watts” * 


Vol. II. 


s-pyrpoſe, petitions] were encouhn 


aſe Would * made of theſe 


%% FHNWRHCUCHESIASTICAL Box XIV. 
When his majeſty was at the houſe.” "This is HAckgr's accoung 
who wrote the life of the archbiſhop ;* but lord — 
ſays, it was*giveti the" king; Who Peet it haſtily, and ſent it 
t6'the lord Keeper! Bur "this as it might; the other biſſ 
truſted: to the ee of the archbiſhöp in tlie rules of th 
holtiſ where lie had fate fo many years;” and without any fur- 
ther edintnuneatiom and adviee; without cotfideritig' what was 
fe as well as what was ght; che) lot their 'hattds to an inſtru- 
ment, in which « they aggiünſt all laws; orders, votes, 
. relolditiöns, and determinations] 2 in, cheniſtdves Hulk and of 
nN effect, as liad already, or ſhould! hereaſter pak in that 
661 hou," dufiug the time of their forced and violent abſenee. 
Ir wanted ne gredt ſagieity tb. difgern, tliat irt tlie Humour the 
two hoiſts of Parliament werè then: iz ſomie and ilt 
ions, and that it cbuld 
bly odutee A elſe Bib che ar who 
ng pez Gly if as ty th ms war xr by 
paſſion; — — the other biſhops The 
— abebfding to hos print tho tio Body then durſt 
x His Hiouth Th SAGE ef . as gd Jaw ad "good logiek, 
abe à viSlenet offered b frestböth of atty one member is 
4 violation tö A tlie #cft( III lrefhip Hewefer tohdenttis the 
meaſtre of that antktre & feiftrect! Bid che efhmiett, being 
informed of the inſtrumtebtf dc ufcd Weft an ef 'Aigh-tfeaſon, 
for which the ects SSieftted tert to che Towel! Whatever 
indiſcretion_ thete-Fight bt in the "hg HIS, the Wine xpreſ 
ffs in it — be Ene kirzetable, 255 che ferm ef preſenting 
ie might be ſtfegülaf; yet there eld Act be ay Ferion in it: 
and 4 deteftmintieh Uf chat ithüſtiee, 1 LANNY and impiety, of 
com twelve b priſofl r high | kreaſerr, whereby 
thieit höneur, res and weft fefcited; their names ex- 
poſed to infamy and their faſſzss ü Watz Widhour boning fuch 
a crime as the law, had — to be e of impriſon- 
ment; Had . li Sdiobb, — we 
deſigns fore ' vali 
abated: / i 'thort; 
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tried to-prevail with the biſhops, : to yield up their rightiof voting 2 
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commons ſeut to the upper houſe, to deſire they — 
oonfideration- che bill which had been before? them fur ſome 

mohths, fer taking away the biſhops votes under anotlięr- title. 
The upper houſe was now no lenger the fame:lince tleexelufion 
of- cher prelates; and the requeſt of the commons was taken into 
eonſideration. However to decline the odium of innovating 
thus: remarkably upon the conſtitution, ſome! of the lords: had 


im parliament to the 1 


ity of the commons; aſſuring 
them; : that-tlie temporal a 32 


lords would hold themſelves hound in 
honor to them in all the eſſentials of their Character, is 
they would relinquiſſtꝭ their right in this. particular. But the bi- 
esel net diveſt — — ge, to feed the 
ignant Rumoun of a factious neo res meant nothing leſs 
chan te preſerye the conſtitution in its naturnl ſtate. When the 
bib wits therefore reſumed at this ju in the: houſe: of lords, 
ater fem. debates,” it paſſed by a — notwichſtand- 
ing chere had beet petitions ſent rom different parts of the king- 
dem with near an hundred tkerfand hands in of the bi- 
ſhops; and defiring fone ſpeedy courſe mi tbe! taken to ſup- 


preſs Kick! ſebilltuicts' and \ faQious ſpirits c- 
Gager che peace ef chureh and ſtare. The bill however —_— 
thus paſſed, under te df n lng a : 

Pot jurifteieon from theſe in holy © the — — 


/ defied to gd the royal: e ac his majeſty 
anſveved; that it was a matter of great concernment;;-and there 
fore he would take” time te ade e, and could let hem know” 
his matcution in # eonvenient' time. Bux this delay Was very un- 

de thoſe who" could make ne attempt for the dovereignty, 
till thele votes of the biſhops were quite aboliſhed : and there 
wecker ker the lame day to the king, who was at Windſor, to 

n -upen the following reaſons ; /**/becauſe of 
e glenances the — ſuſſered by the biſhops exerciſe of 
ep. zen end maleing a party party in the houſe of lords 5 
| content it would give by the happy con- 
<2 deres of ho [hots in their abſence; and-becauſe the 
pling this bill Would be a comfortublö pledge of his gr. 
INES aſſert to the futute remedies of Sante e were 
Et be . te Him“ All this; i th was to 
e the king de 5 his i, ron then he woald brable. 
them ect g. 
12013 bt *ttu'} SO, WV ITO Per iS! uiolds 1100 5 1 5 4; 101 104389 - 
To this wloduilqualt e there wo ta of iy bi 
4 maje to, 
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majeſty, Who were ignorant; enough of. chelzconfliution, and 
weak endugh in their judgment, to join Sidi perfualieg that the 
bill miglit paſs, as the only Veto preſerys dhe chusth., The 
king theuglit ofthisaffair much more ably chan his Peunecillers; 
and tho it was a fault which fan thro hib goyerpmealty. that he, 
vieldech his own uderſtanding upon all Seaſions, which was 
genkrally ſuperior, to that of hig miniſters, het he Weng in- 
flexible updn this point, from exer) principle wich- Hud di- 
rect the mind of; man. 10 Had his, majeſty perſevered in this in- 
flexibility, be wauld probably have prevented the greateſt part 
of that confuſion, which his compliance with this bill let in like 
an inundation upon church and ſtate, and Which ended in the 
ruin of both, But he could, refuſe nothing to the ſollicitation 
and importunity of che queen, who,, being perſuaded that her: 
Qwn preſervation heeded on hi majeſty 80 paſſing it, made ule; 
of all her infſuence with him for his aſſent; hoping by tllat 
means to lay a popular obligation upon the kingdom, aß an act 
acquired by her condeſcention to the parliament. In chis man- 
ner that weak and unhappy woran wreſttd, the King's. reſolution 
from him on this article: and yvhen the bill was, paſſed hy com- 
miſſion, his majeſty ſent a meſſage to the two houſes, that he 
D hoped this would, fer ve to faſſure his, paxliament, that. he, 
<« deſired nothing more than the ſatisfaction f the Kingdom :: 
t and yet that he may. futther magifeſt to both houſes, how im- 
« patient he is till he finds out i full remeqy to compoſt the pre- 


ee {ent diſtempers, he acquaints them, that he will zequire the 


«ſtatutes againſt recuſants to be put in execution, and, that all 
4 Romiſh prieſts ſhall depart the kingdom within twenty days. 
4 Moreover, becauſe great and different troubles-are obſerved to 
« ariſe concerning the goyernment and liturgy of the church, 
«. his majeſty declares further, that he will refer that whole con- 
ct ſideratien to his parliament; but defires not to be preſſed ta 
« any fingle. act on hir part, dl che whole be ſo, digeſted.and 
« is fit to; be left, as well as what is fit to he: taken away.. But 


the two houſes contented themſelves: with ſending only a ſhart 


weſſage of thanks, without any other anſwet; and thought 
tbemſelves now ſuperior to all Oppoſition. In, truth, the King? 
party was extremely weakened by the paſſing of this bill: and 
ac they never after etained any Confidence that he would den 
the parliament any act that was preſſed with importunity, ſo they 
either for the moſt part abſolutely withdrew, or ſuffered them- 
yes to:be;cartied? along: with the firgam., The day after 5 
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called; which ſo offended the houſe einm dh they 


 * learned. and preaching miniſters with a 
maintenance thro the kingdom. This: declaration, which 


„r 6 ene” 


| 
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bill was paſſed, the lords admitted the biſſiaps to bail ho were 
in the Tower fur the treaſon of their: proteſtationj)as at qa 


expoſtulated with the upper) houſe! about ãt in cterina i of great 
indignation, and cauſed the-biſhops to berrecommittid immediate 
ly to the Tower. In ſhort every thing tended nom d a rupture 
between the king and the — — was l 
and the conſtitution broken. 00 26 bs 216139Þ...4 Ti 3 
8 db v8.38 
In this ſituation of affairs, his majeſty 1 che two 
houſes with his deſign to e for ſome tirne at York ;-adding, 
that he expected Got ſhould: pay a due his preroga- 


tive, and to the laws eſtabliſhed. A long paper war, the 


lude to one of à much more fatal conſequence, enſued; which 


was managed with great warmth and mutual reproaches on both 
ſides, becauſe neither bo fide, thought at that time of an adm: 


modation. In order to encourage the factious and fohiſmatical 


part of the kingdom, which thought the motions: towards a re- 
formation in the church were not quick encugh, the two hauſes 


rie a declaration; that —— intanded a: due and neceſc- 


« ſary reformation. of the — — and liturgy of; the church, 
and to take away nothing in the one or other: but what ſhould 
« be evil and juſtly offenſive, or at leaſt: unneceſſury and bur» 
« denſome, | and. would ſpeedily have conſultation with godly and 
learned divines: but — that would never of itſelf attain 
ce the end, they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to eſtabliſh 
and ſufficient 


was intended to encourage their e who were in the ſecret, 
as well as to lay others aſſeep who began to be awake with the 
apprehenſion = the deſtruction they ſaw. threatened to church 
and ſtate, was printed, and diſperſed in every market town in 
the kingdom. On the frond, of June, the parliament by a 
committee preſented the king with the ſum of all their deſires 


for the reformation and — of church and ſtate, in nineteen 


opolitions, , Thaſe which related to the former were thus ex- 


preſſed: © That his majeſty would be pleaſed to conſent, that fuch 


tt a reformation be made of the church government and liturgy, 


* as both houſes of parliament ſhall adviſe: wherein they intend 
to have conſultation with divines, according to the declaration 


« juſt, recited ; and that his majeſty. will contribute his beſt 


** aſſiſtance for the raiſing a ſufficient maintenance fbr preach- 


ing miniſters. thro the kingdom, and will give eonſent to the 
TO II, 7B « laws 
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«laws fot the taking away” innovations, ſuperſtition,” and 
6 pluralities, and ſcandalous miniffers.” ' © To the. 
1 king replied, by referring them to bis m. 
fever to their petition to his firſt declaration, and to his mef- 
ſage which he fend on the bill againſt the biſhops 


But as for: the bills a gainſt Ons, innovations, and plu- 
ralities, his majeſty — he could ſay nothing to them til 


he ſaw them. 


ON 95: benn⁰ν,νjẽEz Nie ie ns: ö 208 9 Qu 
It was now apparent to all the nation, that the controverſy 
Lows the king and parliament, which had been hitherto de- 
bated by the pen, 2 be decided by the ſword. Each party 
dicreford allied in to their aid all the aſſiſtance they could get, 
and the ſcne of war began to open It does not fall in with 
the deſign of this hiſtory to enter at all into the detail of this 
ene: of miſery and confufion; and I muſt own I am very glad 
that itidocs not. It. is a ſcene now as ſhocking to the humanity 
ofa tender hearted man, as it w then cruel and diſ- 
Homourable:to-the'Ebgliſh nation. It has leſt a memorable leſſon 
—_— poſterity, how delufive, how deſtructive that principle 
is, by which the pious patriots of thoſe days were animated. If 
any methods could have been found out, 2 605 time I am ſpeak- 
d to reſtore a mutual confidence between the king and 
the two houſes, the remaining differences in the church ght 
eaſily have been accommodated. But as the flames of the civil 
en wider and grew more fierce, the wounds of the 


church were more enlarged; and when the parliament called in | 


the Scotch to their aſſiſtance with the ſolemn league and cove- 
nant, and for the fake of which perhaps they principally were 


called, theſe wounds became incurable. The ſtate of the con- 


troverſy was then entirely changed, and the maſk was laid aſide: 


the puritans no longer ſought for a reformation of the hierarchy, 
and for indulgence! to tender conſciences, but for the fame ſpi- 


ritual power which had been exerciſed by the biſhops, and to 
introduce the presbyterian government in its full extent, as the 


_ eſtabliſhed: rel igion of England. To this purpoſe a bill was 


by the commons, for the utter aboliſhing a and extirpation 
iof epiſcopacy 3 and it was obſtinately concluded, that no over- 
tures for peace ſhould be made to the king till this bill was paſſed 
in the houſe of lords, where it would never otherwiſe have been 
ſubmitted to. Thus the ancient Engliſh hierarchy was ſuſpended, 


dr lay proſtrate, for 8 years 3 tho it was never legally 


diſ- 


vntes in parliament; an to cheſe L ſhall refer the reader. 
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diflalyed for., want of the fuynl! aflensji; From: his ting till 
the civil war was at an snd, there: was ho;-ditabliſhed form 
of goverument in the ehnche nd - Karnidg uhh, Which 
temper, rather ſeryed. on this acafian to exalt the wild enchu- 


: % 


fraſm, and the epidemical frenzy which prevailed.) The -pati- 
tan divines were zealous calviniſts; and having been prohi- 
bited for ſome years from preaching againſt the arminians, 
they pointed all their artillery now againſt them; infiſting 
upon nothing elſe almoſt in their ſermons, than in the doc- 
trines of predeſtination, juſtification by faith, ſalvation by free 
grace, and the inability of man to do that which is good. 
This inability indeed was ſo much inſiſted on, and the moral 
duties of the goſpel were ſo much flighted and contemned, 


that, verging from one extreme into the other, they made way 


for antinomianiſm : and thus at length the weaker fort were 
loſt in the wild mazes of enthuſiaſtic dreams and viſions, and 
others pretended to juſtify the hidden works of diſhoneſty. 
The political principles of theſe men were not leſs abſurd, 
nor leſs deſtructive of order and good government, than thoſe 
they were actuated by in religion : and as theſe were the chief 
council at this time to the houſe of commons, and had the 
greateſt influence in their. debates, it is no wonder that this 
unhappy nation ſhould be thrown into convulſions, which 
overturned the government of church and ſtate. At this pe- 
riod, when all eceleſiaſtical authority was at an end, when the 
regular clergy were forced from their cures, and the very 
face of the church of England was covered with error and 
fanaticiſm, it will be proper to conclude this book. It ought 
not to be concluded however without . ſome reflexions, which 
tho they- may do no great honour to human nature and to 
the times we treat of, may help to improve the human mind, 
and to reform the times we live in. The reflexions I mean 
are theſe. That it is not more dangerous and deſtructive to - 
the happineſs of the Engliſh nation, for the prince to extend 
his prerogative beyond the laws and liberties of his ſubjects, 
than it is for the people to aſſume an authority which the 
conſtitution hath not given them, under a pretence of zeal 
for the public good. We need not fear the former in the 
times we live in, but there is too much reaſon to give a cau- 
tion againſt the latter. The other reflexion is as ſeaſon- 
able. That the civil government of the nation cannot be 
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carried on without the eccl 
been contieted with it,” from the beginning 3 
'that the dergy 


ical, w ch aroſe, and has 


to which end it 


d be fupported and had 


34 Honour's: 5 that whatever the people may think, or the le- 
ture may contrive, religion Without entliufalin is eſſen. 
tial to the ſtate; and religion, and the credit and honour of the 

> are intimately connected. 0 
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atme, proceeded to proſecute it upon the ſame wrt 
51 they began it; and prevented the king from dll poſſibility» 
of au Achmmddatien, by ll requiring new: Menton, and a 
further abridgment of the” regal power. Of this ſort were 
2 8 Shoe raven already mentioned, and of others, now* 


ne me a treat for peace at Oxford. Beſides other 
titles" 1 'conpleat' victory could alone entitle them, 


they © required e terms, to aboliſh'epiſcopacy 
entirely, and that” all eccleſiaſtical controverſies ſhould be de- 
termined by an aſſembly of divines; that is, in the manner the 
moſt repugnant to the king, and all his party. His majeſty 
however conſented that theſe propoſitions ſhould be debated on a 
treaty; and on his own part required, that a bill ſnould be pre- 
pared for the better preſerving of the book of common prayer, 
from the ſcorn and violence of Browfiiſts, Anabaptiſts, and 
other ſectaries, with proper clauſes for the eaſe of tender con- 
ſciences. But this treaty being broke off without any: good ef- 
fect, the patliament paſſed an ordinance; in the beginning of 
June fixteen hundred and forty three, for the calling an aſſem⸗ 
© bly of learned and godly divines and others, to ſettle the go- 
« vernment and liturgy of the church of England, and fot 
* ae fekte the doctrines of the faid church. * 

3X1. On 11939. WEN o. ad '- 


The convocation had bert Gunter 4s u nth be. 
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ginning of this parliament : but, the. times were too turbulent 
for any buſineſs to be done; and ſo they ſeparated without any 
prorogation by the king's writ, or by any other form. The 
arliament however were ſo far from confiding * buſineſs to 
this body of, men, yp would mot ref th choice of their 
. to - 12 — dead 60 the Mone 
method of provincial ſynods. The knights and burgeſſes were 
to bring in the names of ſuch divines for the ſeveral counties, ag 


they tgohghf fit fo Etuting aſſrmbly: but thoſe 
members OA IF affe 109 ehe Ay idained q 85 


thus concerned in invading its rights in a ſynod: ſo that of above 
an hundred and twenty, of which that aſſembly was to conſiſt, 


there were not above twenty, ſays lord CLARENDONH who were 


« not declared and avowed enkmſes td thetlloctrine and diſci- 
ee pline of the church of England, ſome of them infamous in 
ce their lives and converſations, and moſt of them of very mean 


e parts in learning, if not of ſcandalous ignorance.” But as 


Ms. Nabe and others, have ohjected to the..ne le hiſtopian's 

| ce. what. is ſaid 

of them by e me wage by | 
the. 


as executed unchriſtianly againſt 'themſclyes, theſe, intents are 
ce clear to have been no better than antichriſtian ; ſetting up a 


6e ſpititual tyrähny hy la. ſeculen, power to the, advancing of their 


wg authority above the magiſtrate, whom they would | have 


cc made 


* 
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e maile their executioners to puniſi church 1 

« ,wherevf civil Jaws have no oa .----Logking on the 
«, churchmen whom they ſaw under- ſubtle hypoerily, to haue 
( preached: their own —_ moſt; of them, not the goſpel; 
« time ſervers, covetous, illiterate perſteutorg, not lovers, of. the., 
ce truth, and like i in ron * whereof they accuſed their pre- 
2 I I {tot | e 1001 . 2 21tth dien! 2111 


ItuUs lente l 2 4 #58. rio „nwo 
Before pace . * alis aflembly Anbel ebm d itby, a 
proclamation ; declaring chat the acts Se by chem ought not to 
| — by his ſubjects, and threatning to procced againſt the 
divitics with tho utmoſt ſeverity of the law. 9 — ſixty 
nine aſſembled in Haxkv the ſeventh's chapel ag@ording to their 
ſummons, having few or no epiſeopal: diyines- among them. 
Haring ſettled the form of their proceedings, the parliament 
ſamt them an order to review the thirty nine articles of the 
church; but I ſhall not trouble the trader witli' the theolegical 
debates: of this. aſſembly. The parliament. finding themſolves 
unable to contend: with the king's foroes, had called in, as I 
have ſaid, the aſſiſtance of the — But the Scoteh would; 
not hearken to any overtures for an alliance, without the Engliſh; 

ent would be guarantees to the preſbyterian government. 
im gcatland, and engage: to; eſtabliſh it in the church of Eng- 


land. The Engliſh commiſſioners agreed tom theſe terms; a 


ſolemn league and covenant was 09h up, and 
to, by the convention of the ſtates, and the general; 
afembly of tlie church of Scotland; and being tranſmitted hither, 
| and approved. of by the aſſembly of — Weſtminſter, it 
was ſworn to, and ſubſcribed, — both houſes of parliament; and. 
the: aſſembly, with great —— This & ſolemn league and 
&« eros chefades mutual re- _—_— all Prause 


hey rar 1 — —— n This Was 
ordered! to be taken by all perſons above eighteeny cars of, AYES 
and the aſſembly were — to draw up an,exhortation, to 
perſuade the — to it. Several orders were at the ſame tima iſſued 
by the commons, for the ſpreading this · covenant over the whole 
kingdom, and the names of thoſe uo reſuſed it aſter a ſecond 
tender were to be to the houſe. As this was a pro- 
teſtation of a mixed nature, and — obligations upon 
_ 8 cConſcience 


| 
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conſcience which wiſe and honeſt men might ſcruple as being 
contrary to the Jaws, tho they were well affected to the pro- 
teſtant religion and liberties: of their country, o the impoſing 
it as a teſt was an abuſe of that ſovereign power which this very 
| parliament had r e e ſo much Io the 8 dan n 
SIT 1 203 Trey 
His * Adel a 00 to for bid the . of thi 
covenant, which had but little effect. But many complaints 
have been made, and with great reaſon, of the execution which 
this teſt did upon the eſtabliſhed clergy throwout the kingdom. 
It was a new weapon put into the hands of the commons, which 
enabled them with more: caſe and certainty to diſcover malig- 5 
<« nant or diſſaffected miniſters; the modeſt appellation given 
the epiſcopal” elergy by this patriot parliament. ' Inſtead of pro- 
ducing a number of witnefles, which had been the method be- 
fore, the covenant was now tendered; and the clergy, who 
refuſed it, turned out of their living: A great and barbarous 
devaſtation was made of all the painted windows and ornaments 
in cathedrals, without even ſparing the monuments of the dead. 
In ſhort, they committed every outrage on the churches, which 
ignorance, fanatic rage, and enthuſiaſm, could inſpire. The 
archbiſhop of CanTaRBURY,' by an ordinance of the two houſes, 
had been forbid to collate divines to any benefices in his-gift, 
whom they did not nominate; and for his diſobedience to this 
order, he was about this time ſuſpended from his office, and 
benefice, and all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, till he ſhould be con- 
victed or acquired of the high treaſon of which he ſtood im- 
peached. The aſſembly of divines now did all the buſineſs of 
the church: the pariſhes choſe their miniſters, the aſſemblies 
examined and approved them, and the parliament confirmed 
them in their liyings. But in order to procure a ſucceſſion of 
divines trained up in the principles which the houſes had ef] pouſed, 
they ordered xhe earl of MaxchEST ER to purge . of 
Cambridge, which wWas the head quarters of the forces under his 
command. In conſequence of this order, the earl required the 
attendance of all the maſters, fellows, and ſcholars in the uni- 
verſity on a certain day, and the coyenant was tendered to all 
who were ſuſpected of diſaffection to the parliament; that is; to 
all thoſe who had any regard to our ancient conſtitution in church 
and ſtate. By this means an hundred and ninety five graduates 
were deſpoiled of their livelihood, and baniſhed the univerſit), 
pe erg ay crime or n heard againſt chem. EY 
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It is difficult to compute the number of clergymen who might 
loſe their livings by order of parliament during the war; nor 
is it indeed of any great importance. 'The arbitrary power 
which was exerciſed was the ſame, whether more or fewer ſuf- 
fered from it; and the not putting it in execution might be for 
want of opportunity, or becauſe 'they could not. In all pro- 
bability, by the beſt computation that can be made, the number. 

may amount to about two thouſand, whom this parliament 
turned out of their livings, for an obedience to the laws and con- 
ſtitution of their country. Tho the majority of the commons 
had agreed to reduce epiſcopacy from the beginning, yet they 
had not determined, till after their application for the Scots 
aſſiſtance, to lay aſide the name and function of a biſhop, and 
to eſtabliſh a preſbyterian government. Had this been intended, 
at leaſt if it had been owned, it would have been;impoſlible to 
have carried their oppoſition to-the king the length they did. 
The reader will obſerve, that I have ſaid it was not the inten- 
tion of the majority of the commons: for that it was intended 
from the firſt, by a few members who were puritans there is no 
doubt; and they had no chance for carrying their deſign into 
execution, but by concealing it induſtriouſly from all the reſt. 
The majority however being convinced, that they could not 
carry on the war againſt the king, without an aſſiſtance from the 
Scotch, and that this aſſiſtance was not to be had but by em- 
bracing the preſbyterian government, they ſaw that they muſt 
either comply with this model, or loſe the fruit of all their 
oppoſition to the arbitrary meaſures of the king: and they 
thought this neither ſafe nor prudent. Having thus refigned 
their opinions to the neceſſity of their affairs, the puritans / had 
now the direction of every thing in the church; and the aſſem- 
| bly of divines were ordered to agree upon ſuch a form of diſ- 
cipline and government, as would preſerve an union with the 
church of Scotland. But as ſoon as they had got the upper 
hand, and had extirpated the aneient order of worſhip and diſ- 
cipline obſerved in England, the ſeveral parties among the pu- 
Titans, who had before lay concealed under that general name, 
began to ſhew themſelves; and each of them claimed a ſhare 
in framing the new model. The name of puritans is from this 
time therefore to be ſunk; and they are for the future to be 
ſpoke of, under the diſtinction of preſbyterians, eraſtians, and 
independents, who had all their dan views. The former 
had taken their plan from Scotland, and had now advancęd it 
Vor. II. 7 D | into 
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into a © divine inſtitution,” derived cxpreſly from CHRIST, and 
his apoſtles: but this met with as much oppoſition from the 
other ſectaries as epiſcopacy itſelf. The eraſtians, who believed 
the government of the church to be a creature of the ſtate, 
would not admit the paſtoral office to be any thing more than 
perſuaſive; and denied any ſpiritual juriſdiction or coercive power 
over the conſcience, or that any one form of church govern. 
ment was preſcribed in ſeripture, as a rule to future agg, 
For this opinion pm 17 * jours. of u ge our 5 


reformers. 


The dende a Ade a third cant; | the nelitieal rte 
and genius of which were not underſiood by lord CLartnDoN, 
Rarin, nor Ma. Hunz, The fathers of this ſect were divines 
who had fled from England, under the proſecutions of ELIZ A= 
BETH and in the reign of JAMES, and had ſettled at Rotterdam, 
and in Guelderland: where, to uſe their own language, chey 
© looked upon the word of CHRIST, as impartially and un- 
e prejudicedly as men are ever like to do; the place they went 
6% to, the condition they were in, and the company they went 
with, affording no temptation to any biaſs. The princi- 
ples upon which they founded their church government, were 
to confine themſelves to- ſcripture precedent, without any re- 
gard to ancient practice, or modern innovations; and not to tie 
themſelves up to their preſent reſolutions, without room for 
alteration upon any further views and enquiry. On theſe prin- 
ciples they built a i ſtem, < that every particular congregation 
of Chriſtians has an entire and compleat power of juriſdiction 


«© over its members, to be exerciſed by the elders thereof with- 


« in itſelf.” But they did not claim ſuch an entire independency 
with regard to other churches, as that an offending church is 
not to ſubmit to an open examination by other neighbouring 


churches, who may renounce communion with it for perſiſting 


in their error; which was all the (eccleſiaſtical authority which 
they thought could be exerciſed, without calling in the civil 
magiſtrate for which they found no ground in ſeripture. They 
practiſed no church cenſures but admonition, and upon obſtinate 
offenders for crimes of the laſt importance, excommunication. 
They profeſſed an agreement in doctrine with the articles of the 
church of England; and their officers and public rulers in the 
church, were paſtors, teachers, and elders, being all eccleſiaſ- 
tical perſons ſeparated to that ſervice, and deacons. I ho they 


did not approve of a PROS form of worſhip, yet they 
thought 


all. » Mw 3 th 
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thought public prayers ſhould be framed by the meditation and 
ſtudy of their miniſters: and they offered up public prayers for 
kings and all that were in authority, red the {criptures of the old 
and new teſtament in their aſſemblies, adminiſtered the ſacra- 
ments of baptiſm and the lord's ſupper, ſung pſalms, c and mad 

a collection for the poor every Sunday. In ſhort, tho they di 

not admit of perſons unordained to any office, except as pro- 
bationers for the miniſtry, yet they did not think: - preaching 
« ſo peculiarly. confined to paſtors and teachers, but that others 
« alſo gifted and fitted for it by the holy ghoſt, and approved, 
&« being by law ful ways and means called thereunto by pro- 
te yidence, may publicly, ordinarily,” and conſtantly: perform it; 
“ ſo that they give themſelves up thereunta!” As to their po- 
litical principles, which our hiſtorians have miſunderſtood, they 
ſet forth a declaration, that as magiſtracy and government 
«_in general is the ordinance of Gon, they do not diſapprove of 
« any form of civil government, but do freely acknowledge 
« that a kingly government, bounded by juſt and wholſome 
8 laws, is both allowed by Gop, and a good accommodation 

„ unto men.” I have been the more particular in giving the 
reader this account, not only as the party of the independents 
grew up into an eſtabliſhment on the ruins of the reſt, but alſo 
as almoſt all our hiſtorians, beſides thoſe I have mentioned, 
have confounded them with the anabaptiſts, who at this time 
appeared in England, who were republican in their principles 
of civil government, and had no regard to learning, or ordination, 


The aſſembly of divines having given their advice to the par- 
liament in what manner to provide for a ſucceſſion in the mini- 
ſtry, the two houſes paſſed an ordinance, in October ſixteen 
hundred and forty four, for ordination; appointing ten of the 
members of the afſembly,; and thirteen presbyters of the city of 
London, to .examiine,' and ordain by impoſition of hands, all 
thoſe whom they thought qualified to be admitted. Seven of 
theſe divines were to make a quorum; and “ all perſons or- 
<« dained by them, were to be reputed: miniſters: of the church 
« of England, ſufficiently authorized for any office or employ- 
ment, and capable of all advantages appertaining to tlie ſame. 
The point of ordination being thus ſettled, the aſſembly pro- 
ceeded next to ſettle: a form of public worſſip: for tho the li- 


turgy had been ſet aſide above a yeat before, yet there was no 
other form appointed in its ſtead. Such was the pious care of 
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this religious parliament, when they had once thrown down all 
the bounds of order in church and ſtate: and from this negli- 
gence there aroſe ſo many ſects and diviſions, as it was not in 
their power afterwards to deſtroy. Every man, as he was either 
prompted by the warmth of his temper, excited by emulation, 
or ſupported by his habits of hypocriſy, endeavoured to diſtin. 
guiſh himſelf beyond his fellows, and to arrive at an higher 
pitch of fanaticiſm, which they dignified by the name of faint- 
ſhip. The ſoldier, the merchant, the mechanick, indulging the 
fervour of an holy zeal, and guided by the influence of the 
ſpirit, gave himſelf up to an inward and ſuperior direction, and 
was in a manner conſecrated by an immediate intercourſe with 
heaven. At laſt however came out “a directory for public 
< worſhip,” eſtabliſhed in January ſixteen hundred and forty five, 
by an ordinance of the two houſes ; allowing full indulgence to 
the public teachers in their prayers and ſermons to whatever their 


enthuſiaſm might dictate on the points preſcribed. 


The ordinance for eſtabliſhing this directory repeals che adds of 


Epwakp and ELIZABETH, by which the liturgy had been eſta- 


bliſhed ; and forbids the uſe of it in every place of public wor- 
{ſhip throwout England, and Wales. But it was a conſiderable 
time before this great revolution in the form of public worſhip 
took place over the kingdom. In ſome parts of the country, 
the churchwardens could not procure a directory; in others they 
deſpiſed it, and continued the common prayer book ; ſome would 
read no form, and others would read one of their own. In or- 
der therefore to give life to their eſtabliſhment, the parliament, 
in the following ſummer, called in all the common prayer books, 
and impoſed a fine upon ſuch miniſters as ſhould read any other 
form than that contained in the directory. The ſame ordinance 
forbids the uſe of the common prayer book in any private place 
or family, under the penalty of five pounds for the firſt offence, 
ten pounds for the ſecond, and for the third a year's impriſon- 
ment. Whoſoever did not obſerve the directory was to forfeit 
forty ſhillings, and thoſe who wrote, preached, or printed any 
thing in derogation of it, - were to forfeit not leſs than five, nor 
more than fifty pounds, to the uſe of the poor. Theſe were 
the firſt fruits of presbyterian uniformity ; equal to any thing 
which had been complained of in the ſeverities and oppreſſions of 


the two former reigns. For if the parliament had a right to 


abrogate the uſe of the liturgy in the places of public worſhip, 
which moſt certainly they had not, yet where was the liberty of 
$ = con- 
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conſcience which the presbyterians had made $ muy noil about. 
for many years, when they forbid the liturgy to clokts and to 
private families? But this was not the only inſtance Which they 
gave of their love of power, and B when: their own. 
uniformity was called in queſtion, The anabaptiſts made a con- 
fiderable figure at this time, and ſpread. into ſeveral ſeparate con- 
gregations with an enthuſiaſtic fury. Severa] of theſe were there= 
fore impriſoned, and not with leſs rigour than the presbyterians 
had themſelves complained- of under BANcROr r. Whilſt they 
were going on to preſs the directory over the kingdom, the King 
publiſhed a proclamation ; requiring the common prayer | 
to be kept and uſed in all churches and chapels, and that the 
directory ſhould not be admitted or obſerved. His majeſty like- 
wiſe iſſued warrants, under his own hand, to the heads of the 
univerſity, commanding them to read divine. ſervice as uſual; 

and affaring the lords at Oxford, “ that he was Al determined 


. to live and die for the privileges of his crown, for bus friends, 


« and for church government.“ 


I muſt now turn to give an account of the fad. cataſtrophe of 

the life of archbiſhop Laup ; who had been impriſoned in the 
Tower almoſt four years on an impeachment of high treaſon. 
It is beſide the purpoſe of this hiſtory to give a narrative of the 
trial of this famous prelate, which was fire months depending, 
upon this general charge, that he had endeavoured: to ſubyert 
the laws, the proteſtant religion, and the rights of parliament. 
I call this the general charge, becauſe ell he particular article 
of the [ies ar de reduced to this. His grace made 
a full and undaunted defence of himſelf for above twenty days, 


with great art, viyacity, oratory, and firmneks; and, confider- 
ing the malice and animoſity 55 the managers for the commons 
againſt him, with more patience, and diſeretian, than could be 
expected from a man of his warm and imperious temper. The 
lords were not fatisfied that the facts alledged againſt him were 
treaſon by the Jaws of the land; and therefore deferred giving 
judgment againſt the primate. - The commons, upon this, had 
recourſe to their old expedient, of pracuping petitions from the 
inhabitants of London, to pray for He "ſt in Mm 


| on, tn. pray, i uſtice; in other terms, 
to menace and terrify the houſes, intq, their, meaſures, But leſt 


this ſhould not prevail, the commans chan their attack into 
a bill of attainder ; againſt which, o Songs N ä at their 


bar for ſeveral hours. The lords conſented. to this bill, notwith- 
ſanding his grace produced a. pardon from tus. majeſty in proper 
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form under the great ſeal ; pretending the king could not par- 
don a judgment of parliament, ' eſpecially as the nation was in a 
ſtate of war. It was not without difficulty, that the commons 
could be prevailed with, that the ſentence, of hanging ſhould 
be changed into beheading ; which, as the priſoner was a biſhop, 
a ptivy councillor, and the firſt peer of the realm, ſhews the ran- 
capr and inveteracy with which they perſecuted him to death, 
His grace's behaviour on the ſcaffold, was truly great and mag- 
nanimous ; and in my own opinion did him more honour than all 


the circumſtances of his life. 


This was the end of the famous archbiſhop Lauv ; of whom 
all our hiſtorians ſpeak with abominable partiality, either in his 
favour, or diſpraiſe. He was neither the faint which ſome have 
repreſented him, nor the devil which others painted him. As to 
his temper, it muſt be allowed, that with great openneſs and 
ſincerity there was joined an ungoverned heat and impetuoſity 
which put him off his guard, and betrayed him into indiſcre- 
tions. which gave a great handle againſt him. His ſpirit being 
active and uncontroulable, it was a misfortune to him to be 
placed in the high rank of metropolitan, and prime miniſter, in 
which he had ſo many opportunities to exert it ; becauſe, with 
his high principles in church and ſtate, it made his grace no 


friend to the laws and conſtitution of his country, and it raiſed 


many enemies againſt him who were implacable. He was a man 
of good parts which had been improved by learning; but he was 
more a man of buſineſs, than of letters. Lord CLAREN DON 
has confeſſed, that he retained too keen a memory of thoſe who 
had uſed him ill; and there was ſomething very boiſterous and 
turbulent in his diſpoſition. There is no ſort of doubt, let his 
enemies ſay what they will, that he was a firm and thorow pro- 
teſtant, without any inclination to become a papiſt. But as his 
zeal for the church of England made him a mortal enemy to all 
the ſectaries which divided from it, ſo, to remove himſelf as far 
as he could from theſe, he countenanced, and introduced ſome 
ceremonies into the ſervice, which reſembled thoſe in the church 
of Rome; and which he preſſed with as much rigour as tho 
they had been the eſſentials of religion. This was the great 
foible of archbiſhop Lau. It muſt be owned too, that he had 
a great deal of ſuperſtition in his compoſition, which appears in 
many inſtances of his diary. His virtue conſiſted more perhaps 
in the ſeverity of his manners, and an abſtinence from pleaſure, 
than in any real affections of benevolence; or a true goodneſs of 
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heart, -N othing] equalled: his reſolution, but his zeal for the | 


king and the hierarchy; and in | obeying the impulſe of that 
zeal, he truſted entirely to his good intentions, without any re- 
gard to prudence or politeneſo; that is, he took; no care to wake . 
theſe intentions appear in their beſt colours, nor pay d any de- 
ference. to the, ſentiments of other people about them, 
reſted ſatisfied in his own: integrity. He was to the laſt degree 
impatient of contradiction, even in the. « council; nor could.zhe 


debate any argument, which was not of moment, with the pa» 


tience and temper which became his en He was a great 
benefactor to the college where he Was educated ; enriching it 
with a yariety of valuable manuſcripts; beſides five. hundred 
pounds i in money, He. ſettled. the impropriation of, Cuddeſden 
on the ſee of Oxford, and annexed! commendams on ſeveral 
other biſhopricks. He experided large ſums in tlie repairs, and 
nne, of the cathedral of St. Pàur's; ſettled two hundred 
a year on an hoſpital at Reading where he was born; and left 
ſeveral legacies of the like nature. But with all the virtues and 
accom pliſhments which his moſt partial friends have, attributed to 
him, it muſt be owned he was very unfit for either of the ſta- 
tions which he filled in church and ſtate ; eſpecially in ſuch 
times, and under ſuch a monarch as CHARLES the firſt; - Upon 
the whole we may fay of archbiſhop. Lauv, that he had virtues 
and qualifications, great enough to have made bim, 2 much be- 
loved, and reſpected, in private life, ang}. in qe tines, as)! ak 
Was now diſliked, and diltegarded. 51 1 Enter, 


797 


About the latter end F „ Sis hundred. 5 Fu 
five, a treaty of peace was entered upon at Uxbridge, by com- 
miſſioners from the king, and parliament; in which the propo- 
ſitions relating to religion, on the part of the latter were theſe; 
e that a bill ſhould be paſſed for aboliſhing epiſcopal govern- 
« ment; for confirming the ordinance: for calling and fitting! of 
cc the aſſembly of divines; that the directory for public wor- 
« ſhip, and the presbyterian government by Congregational, 
« claſſical, and ſynodical aſſemblies, be confirmed, as a part 
« reformation of religion and uniformity.; that his majeſty. 4 
© take the ſolemn league and covenant; and that an act of pa 
« liament ſhall be paſſed to enjoin it to be taken by all the fub- 

« jects of the three kingdoms.” After many. diſputes, and a 
great deal of time ſpent, his majeſty” s, commiſſioners, conſented 

to theſe particulars ; «that, the penal laws enjoining ceremonies 
. ſhall be ſuſpended, and every body left to eu own freedom: 
; 3 cc Ry 
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« that the biſhops ſhall exerciſe no act of juriſdiction, or ordi- 
et nation, without the conſent of a council of presbyters, to he 
choſen out of the dioceſe: that the biſhop- fhall conftanty 
reſide in his dioceſe,” except when required to attend his mac 
« jeſty on any occaſion, and if notHindered by ſickneſs, preach 
c every Sunday: that great care ſhalbbe taken in conferring holy | 
orders about the ſufficiency and other qualifications” of the 
candidates: that a competent maintenance ſhall be provided, 
<< by act of parliament, for vicarages belonging to biſhops, deans, 
ce and chapters, out of the inipropriations : that no man for 
ce the future ſhall have two benefices with eure of ſouls: that 
« an hundred thouſand pounds ſhalF be raiſed out of the lands 
« belonging to biſhops, deans, and chapters, towards ſettling 
«© the public peace: and that viſitations, fees of ccelefiaſtica} 
« courts, and abuſes in ſpiritual juriſdiction, ſhall he regulated 
« by parliament.” But 'theſe great conceſſions at this time 
from the king made no impreſſion; and, the commiſſioners from 
the two houſes having no liberty to relax a tittle from their 
demands, the treaty came to nothing, as all the others did 

r 
The directory was no ſooner eſtabliſhed on che ruins of the 
common prayer, and the presbyterian government aſſumed in the 
room of epiſcopacy, than the - two parties of presbyterians and 
independents, Who had agreed in overthrowing the church of 
England, quarrelled, and divided about the divine inſtitution of 
presbyterianiſm : and the latter being joined by the eraſtians in 
this diſpute, and having the army in their intereſt, the presby- 
terians were obliged to give way in the point of "coercive power, 
which' they graſped at with all their might. If the leading di- 
vines among them had come to a temper with the indepen- 
dents on the foot of a limited toleration, they would in all pro- 
bability have prevented the diſputes between the parliament and 
the army, which were the ruin of both. The king was now 
become their priſoner, by delivering himſelf up to the Scotch, 
who put him into the hands of the parliament ; and as the preſ- 
byterians had the majority in the houſe of commons, they might 
have matte their own terms with his majeſty. But theſe enthu- 
fürſts were enchanted” with - the ( beauties of covenant unifor- 
x mity, and the divine right of their presbytery; which, af- 
ter all, che parliament would not allow in its fall! extent. The 
king endeavoured very wiſely to make his advantages of theſe 
diviſions, by courting” the; independents, and promiſing _ 
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of them valuable compenfations for any ſervices hond do 
him; intimäting to: them-withal, that T for them 
to obtain relief in their ſeruples, frohl thoſe who were: perfiiaded 
they were erecting the kinlodogic:of Chats : bub tho the inde- 
pendents were enemies to the presbytexzun diſcipline; they would 
not truſt the King. FTbe thin gdom of- England inſtead of W- 
ny dibceſes, as now divided into à certain number of pi 
ces; made pi of neee 2he ſeveral" claſſes within 
their boundaries : every puRHHHu had! 8 br parochial 
.presbytery for the affairs'of the pariſhs! the parochial presbyte- 
ries were combined into claſſes, and theo chaſe Nr NN for 
the-provincial aſſembly, /ds[the. provincial- did! fof the trationdll. 
But tho the church — was tlluſs ſettled, there never was 
2-provincial meeting — in London und-Lancalhliren che parlia- 
ment never came heartily into it, and the — be ore 
it-was ſoon diſabled. 938] 007 2&W 31 


The great officers of ne arm 3 Was at 
the head, tho Fax ax Was the gefierkl, being 7 off an ra 
independents, diſliking theehteebyreriad rectly) as more 
rannical than the epiſcopal;-and-having but ſew prevebers' amen 
them, undertook now thernſtlbes -to: preach, and pray piblickly 
to tlie troops: and even the common tene, abel as the öff. 
ficers, not — and preachel! publichlyvameng theme 
ſelves, but alſo went up into the pul ts in a che chürehes 
where they were quartered; ahd\hardnpued to tlie people with 
great fervour . The embufiaſti ſpirit diffuſed itſelf like a peſt 
| 4647 it was caught by all ranks af men, and Ed the women 
«would not reſtrain che ſpirit,” The army ebnſented that 
tery ſhould be the national religion; but inſiſted on a tele 
ration of all chriſtians in the enjoyment of their religious rights. 
But the presbyterians proceeded with equal bitterneſs againſt the 
ſeveral ſects, as they had done, and continued to do, a againſt the 
church of England; little doubting but they ſhovld « able, 
by the power = authority they hadi in the tw6'houſes, to get 
the better of the army, and new model ir Again. They had even 
determined to ſeize the perſon of n whoſe diſſimula- 
tion was now | diſcovered; but, having notice of their deſi ien 
the night before, he ok, his eſcape. At the ſame time; the 
army weak the king by violence out of the cuſtody of the parlia- - 
ment; and began to be more briſ and contumacious with the 
two houſes than they had been before. They mäde liberty uf 


— their great charter; and till they had obtained it by 
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A legal ſettletnent they agreed not to lay down thbir ars. Tliey 
had fought the battles ef the parliament, and itherefore they 
thought it unreaſonable to be told; that if they wawdd giot CO- 
_ ply. with presbyterian uniformity, they ſhould hes puniſfied a8 
ſectaries, and dx wen out of the and. Toavoid this, th 
treated ſeparately with che king; and offered hich »mMukhbetter 
terms and treated him with much indre oourtafy, thandie hat 
ever met with from the parliament ; but his majeſty- ast afraid 
to truſt them. Beſides: he had adopted a maxim, rom which 
his beſt, friends, could nat perſuade bim to) departs: which was, 
:that,it was in his power to turn he ſcale, and that the party 
muſt ſink Which he abandoned. This, together with ſome in- 
ſincer ity which he pinctiſtd towards IRE DO jj— CRO WIILI, 
who were not themſelues ſincere, in their treaty with hirn, proved 
the ruin of the unhappy king; andæwhich repented/of when 
it was too late. FR 
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There had cheen ſor ſome time a mew faction prung up the 
army, and ino the kingdom, of Jevellers and .yepublicinz;] ac 
ſprung up, without doubt, from that unboumdad linerier ich 
the meaneſt perſons took, under à pethnee tif ht ing theipinit, 


parliament and the army, the general officers put no rreſſmint 
upon theſe men: but as ſoon as tlie parlament vs fubdyed;/it 
was thought proper to ſuppreſs this daring and tumultuous f 
tion; and -CroMweLL ſubdued them, without any / affiſtante, at 
the hazard of his life. When the univerſity of Oxſond ſell into 
the hands of the parliament, they otdered a viſitation uf it in 
order to reduce the colleges to cheir bediente, and to makt 

them take the covenant. But the univerſit / which had all 
along continued ſtedfaſt in their loyalty to the king, patied: n 
Public act and declaration againſt the covenant; rand refuſed to 
ſubmit to the authority of the viſitors. They continubd this 


about three hundred members being expelled, or having abſented 


themſelves from it, the teſt ſubmitted: and many, days lord 
.CLartnDON, who had been introduced illegally into the vacant 
fellowſhips, **, applied themſelves; to the ſtudy of od learning, 


-* and the practice of virtue, and had an inclinatiom to that duty 
and obedience which they had never been taught. The par- 
liament, having been retruited about this time with ſuch presby- 
derian members as had abſconded, or deſerted their ſtations, 
whilſt the army was in their neighbourhood, reſumbd their cou- 


rage: 
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to preach and pray in publiek. Daring the-conteſts)between the 
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rage: and notwithſtanding” the independeflts had afl albng in- 
Adel dor an unfininsd 0e atzen de presbyt ue dc ene 
portunity of diſcoveting their prinei les, By: paſſing ſth an o 
dinance againſt hereticks las cant b cetiſhrediin' terins of ho 
| great ſeverity: It ordains / that all perſens who” [HH nina, 
deſend, or publiſh, Ci my FeAl che hiteſies Which 
are after mentioned; with 6b halt be committed to prifon 
without bail till the next Jul} 8 land! MI 3 
ſhall then be found; and t - ſane? ng hall ſuffer | 
the pains of death as inthe Gqaſe ef | lony®!! Tm ngle e ord- 
nance is:enoughto.ſhew, that ape or weitld Bave made 
a dreadful uſe of "their powez if ir Rad been ſuf ited by tie 
| Olic Yom 25W 31 16813 SIG £5017) 
IE = _ N Ad 135X3 IIA Anil! 6b Hod 
n to gige. an bs nf ef phat piled in thi 
laſt treaty, which che parliameiit had he, —5 kin Hr the iſle 
of Wight, Whithet he Had steige $45 it related 
to the church, and t religion!” Before 2 treat began, the 
commiſſioners fam the | park4avent- fore, his \inijeRty,” cht 
they could not permit any other perſons beſides himſelf 970 coti- 
fer with them upon their demands: and all the aſſiſtance he 
could obtain from the biſkops"akd [divints' who Pad Been -allow- 
ed to attend upon him, wasn chat they? Might dan behind 
a curtain and upon amy - point of dihedlty the king might re- 
tire to bis chamber for gr 5 This was the Weed 
run to which vas: obliged to ſubmit, before 
treaty could begin: — il was begun, he aw that 
= —— either could not; r would not, relax” any 
point in the propoſitions chey hud to offer: - Wherefore t6 orten 
the negotiation,” and to let the two houſes know how far he 
could comply on the moſt important artieles, his hell: ſent a 
| meſſage to explain his intentions 3 and what ke Offered bi religion 
was as. elo: That the aſſeimbiy of db ines at Weſtminſtet 
may be confirmed for three years, and the direcibty, : and preſ- 
byterian government continue for thet kite; Provided thit 
neither himſelf, nor his adherents, ſhsuldt Se: 0ER 68 conform 
to it: that during Wi period, & confultitich fhowid EX had with 
the aſſembly, and with twenty divides" f Hits SwII fon irtatior; 
to determine upon a for. f ger nent to be Stab IHHd aft 
wards in the church, with a provifien forthe kale ol endet Con! 
ſciences: that his mujeſty Gald ednet tht" Negal eſtates for 
lives, or for a term of years"! ndUtxcteding Het) nine; might 
de made from the biſhops Lade And feeds, ebe Rc 
tion 
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tion of thoſe who have purchaſed; them; provided that the in- 
heritance may ſtill remain to the church, and cher refidue be 1c. 
ſerved for their maintenance. Theſe, with ſome other conceſ- 
ſions of leſs importance, which related to other branches of the 
"lame propoſition, he delivered to the commiſſioners as his fir al 
anſwer. It would. be very tedious and unnegeſſary ton feb down 
all the arguments which were,u{edion both {ides upon the ſub- 
jcct of epiſcopacy. In concluſion his majeſty challenged the 
. parliament divines, who, were, alliſtants to the commiſſioners on 
the head of religion, to, ſhew, chat either there is no form of 
church government preſcribed,! in ſecripture, or if there be that 
the civil power may alter it as they, ſee cauſe, or if it was un- 
changeable that it was not epiſcopal; and till this was done, he 
ſhould think himſelf excuſable for not conſenting to the aboli- 
tion of that church government, which cher found. tettlod at his 


t# +4 tie 4: 


in the chriſtian world, W e by ſo — acts of pie 
and been ſubſcribed by all the clergy of the church»of Eng- 


land. But the pron dirings 0 not, think fit weiners on 
this debate. n | 
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The o commons * pent Seri days in in deliberating on tlie king's 
concellions,! and _— them unſatisfactory i in the point of epi 
copacy; the lords, that is ſeven or eight peers of which alone 
that houſe conſiſted, concurring with them. Theſe votes were 
tranſmitted to the commiſſianers; the king made more conceſ- 
ſtons; theſe were not approved of; the time of the treaty was 
enlarged, and new propoſitions made the king. At laſt, there 
being but one day left to determine the fate If the whole king- 
dom, the commiſſioners preſſed him earneſtly ta ſatisfy the de- 
mands of the two . houſes. His own council, and his divines, 
beſought him to conſider the ſafety of his perſom for the ſake of 
his church and people; who had ſome hope ſtill left, whilſt his 
majeſty ſhould be preſerved, that they ſhould enjoy many bleſ- 
ſings, whereas if he was deſtroyed there was ſcarce a pollibility 
to preſerve them : that upon the beſt Judgment-which they could 
make, the order, which his majeſty endeavoured to / preſerve 
with ſo much zeal and piety, was much more likely to be ruined, 
by his not complyin by his ſuſpending it till a future go- 
vernment could be ſe Upon all theſe conſiderations, er 
diſtreſſed the mind of the poor ' unhappy: king, his majeſty told 
the commiſſioners, < that after the condeſeenſions he had al- 
r n the buſineſs of che church, he had N got 
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to be further preſſed; it being his judgment and} his conſcience. 
He could not however, he ſaid, as he was then: informed, con- 
ſent to aboliſh epiſcopacy out of the church: but apprehending 
how . fatal new diſtractions, might be to the kingdom and that 
he believed his two houſes would yield to truth, as he ſhould 

be ready to da, he did again defire a conſultation with! divines 
in the manner he had 3 en in all che Ae he ee 


to his my anſwers, < 11710 


<4 18 1 4 4 3 Ki 1943 
Ky little bees che a of this h theik Amy, | bed 
(hd a remonſtrance to the two houſes in order to obſtruct it; 
and which plainly diſcovered: the intentions of the independents 
to blow up the conſtipation, and to bury the king, epiſcopacy, 
and preſpytery, i in its ruins. This remonſtrance Was backed by 
many petitions, tending to the ſame purpoſe, from different 
parts of the kingdom; — yet the parliament had the courage 
to xeſiſt. When they ſaw. the violent reſolutions in the. army, 
which muſt, have. * in the deſtruction of the preſbyterians, 
the very ſame parliament which had a few. days before voted 
the kings conceſſions unſatisfactory, took his anſwer again into 
conſideration; and aftet a violent debate for three days together, 
it was carried by Aer, of fotty-twa; chat his majeſty s con- 
geſſions ere a ſufficient foundation for the houſes to proceed 
upon in the ſettlement of the kingdom. But it Was then too 
wo The general had matahed part of the army to London; 
the hazt day, When the members vent! to the l houſe, the 
Freter were excluded by a military force andi the inde- 
pen dents who-were.admitted voted. the king's-anſwer tot propo- 
tions not latisfactory. The queſtion was - then, what, was next 
to be done: It was high time: to, ſettle! ſome form of govern- 
ment under which the nation, was ta live; and to make tem- 
ſelves. Pape they declared the parliament ſhould. be diſſolved 
on the laſt of April; and in the mean time they would bring 
thoſe. delinguents to juſtice, : ho. bad diſturbed the peace of the 
Ber r and pus, it, tq; duch an ex pęence of blood and tręaſure. 
But. the. height f all. iniquitj and fanatical extravagance yet 
— 9 1 595 trial and exegution of their ſoyereign. 
Nothing could be- ſound in the commog, or ſtatute law, which 
could ditect, or Marrant this preceding; they, were 'thetefore: to 
make anew form; and a. EH form they did make neuer heard 
of before, an high. court of juſtice to tty his majeſty for 
cen ehen 255 ng Rab nee The 
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reſt need not be told: I ſhall therefore drop the curtain; and 
conclude the wage by a character of this ee yoo 


i Riz has lewd. ad 1 kene veryt Juſt, chi hat there 
not a fair and impartial Engliſh hiſtorian upon this ſubject; at 
| leaſt I have never ſeen one. I am ſenſible therefore of the de- 
licacy of the taſk I have undertaken ; and that our attachment 
to party in this country, tho very 3 is yet ſo violent, that 
in giving a character of CHAnLESs the firſt, I ſhall be more 
likely to diſpleaſe all, than to gratify any one denomination of 
Engliſh readers. But I am too far embarked in this ſea already, 
and have proceeded with too much integrity and regard to truth 
in this hiſtory, to be terrified now. with the apprehenſion of 
cenſure from party ſpleen: and yet I freely own that I am not 
inſenſible to the conflict of the mind which every writer muſt 
feel, between the deſire of pleaſing, and the fear of offending 
by adhering ſtrictly to the truth. Wherever I differ from other 
hiſtorians in the character of king CfarLEs, - as differ I do from 
every one that I have ſeen, I do it on a calm and eandid exa- 
mination of all the facts in his reign from which his character 
may be known, and not from the Principles of government 
which he might practiſe, and I may diſa provel ef and if 1 
had not known myſelf to be free gem any of thoſe attachments, 
which tranſport- 5 with prejudice towards the perſons tliey have 
occaſion to mention, and whoſe actions they are at liberty to 
condemn, I would never have engaged in his undertaking: 
The temper of king CHARLES, is ene of the few Particulars 
relating to him, in which almoſt all hiſtorians have agreed : and 
if there are ſome inconſiſtencies in this temper, they are not pe- 

culiar to this monarch, but fuck as are always" to be met with in in 
the human mind. He was very grave Without 7 moroſeneſs, 
Rately without pride, patient in debate and yet haſty in let 
mination, compaſſionate but not bountiful,' condeſcending an 

yet inflexible, couragious but not entetprifing] cheutful e 
geaiety, and of the fame even diſpoſition in all turny of fortune. 
He was unqueſtionably endowed. with very good natural parts; 
and neither wanted a quick apprehenſion, 4 juſt diſeernment 


of men and things, nor a very ſolid judgment. But he had 


ſuch a diffdenee of his own abilities; and it us thekading ſteß 
to his ruin, that he conſtantly ſubtmittetl to che direction 6f 
thoſe about him, tho he had hot oſten any mihiſter to whom he 
was not. ſuperior in parts Mi) 8 Lee were 


few, 
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few, he a himſelf much tom ſtudy, and had a good taſte. 
wag 2 his ſkill in the liberal arts, eſpecially architec- 
ture and painting, was. very extraordinary for a prince. He was 
more a maſter of the eſſentials of Ah chan his farhes: had 
ever been, but without tlie allay of pedantry. He ſpoke ſeueral 
languages correctly, and with a ſingular good grace; and his 
ſtile vas eaſy, ſtrong, and clear when it was not intended to 
be ambiguous and equivocal. His principles of government 
were not what he had aſſumed, but what he had been educated 
in by his father: and tho theſe tended greatly to make him 
le and to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, in which he perſiſted 
for the firſt. fifteen years of his reign, yet it muſt be conſidered 
in his favour; that the bounds of the x rerogative: were not ſo 
fixed and aſcertained as they have been nor was the ſpirit 
b eee ee Man eee 
people. Here however was the great blemiſh of the life of 
CHaRLEs : and how criminal ſoever the parliament were; when 
be had redreſſed the grievances they had been oppreſſed with, 
and given all the ſecurity which he could give againſt any 2 
yet their oppoſition to him till that period; was the oppo 
of a brave people ſtruggling ſor their rights and aue 
an arbitrary prince, who: made his will the law, and who in- 
e er thoſe rights and liberties under his feet. But 
as it often happens when we endeavaur to get free from one ex- 
2 * ho * another, ſo the parliament turned the 
majeſty became as much too ſupple as 
2. 2 de rar, andthe commons derte | 
the ny they n contending/ againſt in the perſon of 
„ The fincerity of CHARLES's Lana mg and 
declarations has been, called in queſtion by many people; or as 
Ma. Hun expreſies i It; <5 ſome hiſtorians have raſhly: queſtioned 
« his good faith: and n that gentleman's opi- 
nion, * that the moſt malignant ſerutiny into his majeſty 8 col 
6. duct affords not any reaſonable foundation for this reproach,” 
yet with ſubrniſſion, Iapprehend that this charge i iS ae do 
not ſay indeed, as many writers do, that the king al ebe 
uſe of Goubtful and ambiguous terms, reſerving the explical 
tion of them, as it might beſt ſuit His purpoſe, which is not very 
conſiſtent with . go6d faith, but it appears. to me, I muſt d wn 
that he ſometimes —_ that artifice | with a ſtudied intention to 
deceive the pa But however this might be; which I 
am willing eno er dn rather probable than undouhted, 
rl it is — thei he N has faith ee the duke 


of 
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of Bucxincaam's falſe account of the Spaniſh treaty, in pro- 
tecting and employing papiſts, in compounding with recuſants, 

and. diſpenſing with the penal laws againſt them. Nor is it leſs 

notorious, - that his majeſty broke his taith to the parliament, in 
the petition of right; and notwithſtanding his aſſurances to the 
commons of his intention to maintain their privileges, that he 
violated them within a few days after. The king indeed feems 
to have learnt a leſſon from his misfortunes, which if he had ever 
been reſtored to his throne, would probably have prevented this 
ſtain upon his honour for the remaining part of his life: be- 
cauſe in the laſt letter which he wrote to the prince his fon, he 
charges him very ſolemnly among other excellent advices, © that 


if he ſhould be reſtored to his right upon hard conditions, 


« whatever he promiſes, he ſhould keep.” His majeſty had 
{ſuch an inviolable attachment to his queen, that he could re- 
fuſe, her nothing: and he ſuffered more by her counſels after the 
commencement of the long ' parliament, than by any indiſcre- 
tions or ill intentions of his own. The perſonal virtues of this 
monarch were very extraordinary. His juſtice, ' temperance, hu- 
manity, chaſtity, and forgiveneſs, made him amiable even to 
thoſe who diſliked the meaſures. of his government; and had 
he been a private nobleman they would have rendered him very 
deſervedly the delight of all mankind. In truth, the king had 
but one vice; and that I may not leave it to be gueſſed at, I 
ſhall make no ſcruple to ſay, after the inſtances I have given, 
that it was his not being faithful to his word and promiſes. But 
this perhaps did not merit the appellation of vice in the court 
of CaarLEs; tho it is ſcarce conceivable how a king can have 
a quality much more criminal and pernicious. The regularity | 
and the conſtancy of his majeſty's:devotion, were to be equalled 

by nothing but his zeal for religion as it was eſtabliſhed in the 
church of England. His inclination therefore to popery, tho 
charged upon him in his reign, and by many hiſtorians ſince 
his death, is a malicious groundleſs imputation: and there never was 
a man, I believe, more ſincerely attached to the proteſtant religion 
with ſome mixtures of ſuperſtition, than this monarch was. The 
Roman catholicks indeed, as I have ſaid, out of a profound complai- 
ſance to his queen whom he loved very paſſionately, and perhaps 
on ſome occaſions from miſtaken reaſons of ſtate, were not only 
ſcreened from the rigour of the law, but encouraged, and con- 
fided in. The king himſelf however was inflexible in his own 
religion: and this leads me to ſpeak to that part of his character, 
in ſpeaking of which I am ſenfible, that the ground I tread T 
"8 +Y 
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is extremely tender: but not to ſwerve from the -rule of inte- 
grity which I have profeſſed to obſerve in this work, I preſume 
to ſay that I ſee no pretence for giving king CHARTEs the title 
of a martyr. The proteſtant religion in oppoſition to popery 
was never the thing in queſtion; and there was too great a com- 
plication of cauſes which brought him to the ſcaffold to aſcribe 
it ſolely or principally to religion. But ſhould it. be allowed 

that religion was the only cauſe of his execution, we muſt then 
diſtinguiſh it away to epiſcopacy and the liturgy, and ſay that 
he died a martyr to the church of England: and yet at the treaty | 
of Newport, he had reduced and ſuſpended epiſcopacy and* the 
liturgy for three years, and in a great degree given them up. If 
he was a martyr therefore to any thing it was to monarchy, 
which is abſurd: the truth is, he properly fell a facrifice to the 
rage and enthuſiaſm of ſome fanatic leaders in the army, who 
proceeding from one licentiduſneſs to another, had arrived at 
an implacable, republican, virulent ſpirit, regardleſs of all laws. 
divine and human. But tho there is a manifeſt impropriety in 
calling king CHarLEs a martyr, yet it is but juſtice to him to 
ſay, that he had not only many amiable endowments as a man, 
and many noble accompliſhments as a prince, but that he had 
alſo ſo much zeal for his religion as to have died a martyr, if he 
had been called upon, to the truth of it. In ſhort, how much 
ſoever our indignation may be raiſed againſt him for his miſ- 
conduct in the former part of his reign, yet our humanity. is 
ſo much ſhocked at the ignominious treatment which he met 
with in the latter part, and eſpecially in the. laſt melancholy 
and unheard of ſcene, that we are ready to overlook and to 
forget all his faults, in order to indulge our commiſeration that 
ſo many virtues in him as a man, had not an happier fate as he 
was a prince. His character ſhall be concluded, in the words 
of his great friend and ſervant, the earl of CLARENDON. © He 
ce was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt maſter, the beſt friend, 
&« "the beſt huſband, the beſt father, and the beſt chriſtian, that 
e the age, in which he lived, produced: and if he was not 
ce the greateſt king, if he was not poſſeſſed of ſome parts and 
« qualities which have made ſome kings great and happy, 
“ no other prince was ever unhappy, who was poſſeſſed of 
half his virtues and endowments, and ſo much without any 


« kind of vice.” 


The conſtitution, which had been ſo much mutilated and 
reduced in the progreſs of the war, at the execution of the 
7 Vor. II. 7 H IEA king 
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king was now diſſolved : the ſmall remains of an houſe of com- 
mons forbad the proclaiming of the prince of Wales, or an 

other perſon whatſoever, under the pain of high treaſon ; and 
voted the houſe of lords to be uſeleſs, and the office of a king 
dangerous to the ſtate. But that they might have ſome obliga- 
tion of obedience from their ſubjects, a new oath was prepared, 
which they called © the engagement; by which all perſons 
who held any place or office in church or ſtate were required to 
ſwear, © that they would be true and faithful to the govern- 
«© menteſtabliſhed, without king, or houſe of peers.” The form 


of government, for the future, was declared to be a free com- 


monwealth ; of which the executive power was to be lodged 
in the hands of a council of ſtate of above forty perſons, any 
nine of whom were to take care of the adminiſtrarion for one 
year. Such was the foundation of this new conſtitution ; which 
had neither the conſent of the people of England, nor their re- 
preſentatives in parliament, The parliament as I have faid con- 
ſiſted then only of about eighty members, all.gf them indepen- 
dents: and they voted an excluſion of all thoſe who had never 
fate ſince the murder of the king unleſs they took the engage- 
ment. Nothing leſs than an army licentious and republican, 
which had ſpread an univerſal terror, could have procured a 
power, ſo exceſſive and unparallelled, to a parliament whoſe 
number was ſo inconſiderable. The prince of WaLss was then 
about eighteen years of age, and in Holland at his father's 
death: and after many projects and attempts to make a puſh for 
his ſovereignty, in Scotland, and in Ireland, was obliged to re- 
treat with his brother the duke of Yoax to the iſle of Jerſey; 
where he remained for ſeveral months. The reader will not 
expect that I ſhould enter any further into the meaſures which 
were taken for ſettling the government: they do not belong to 
this deſign ; neither in ſuch a time of univerſal confuſion, where 
every man was at liberty to profeſs any principles of religion, 
and to teach what he profeſſed,” can there be any very material 
tranſactions to relate which concerned the church. They were 
rather tranſactions, which ought indeed to be razed out of the 
records of time, leſt the ſucceſs of ſo much villainy, diſſimula- 
tion, and enthuſiaſm, ſhould in after ages encourage the fame ca- 
bals and confederacies againſt the eſtabliſhed conſtitution in 
church and ſtate. EE 
The churches and pulpits were now open to all forts of peo- 
ple who would ſhew their gifts there; and a general N 
n 6 A * * 2 
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and confuſion in religion overſpread the kingdom. An act was 


brought in, © to appoint commiſſioners in every county for the 
« approbation of able and well qualified perſons to be made 
<« miniſters, who cannot comply with the preſent ordinance for 
« the ordination of miniſters.” A petition was preſented to 
the ſame purpoſe, from the general and council of officers in. the 
army, who in fact at this time governed every thing; deſiring 
« that all penal ſtatutes and ordinances, whereby many con- 
& ſcientious people were moleſted, and the propagation of the 
e goſpel hindered, might be removed. But this liberty was 
not to extend to papiſts, or the members of the church of Eng- 
land, or to countenance any ſort of immorality. The houſe 
took the petition immediately into conſideration, and after 
ſome time paſſed it into a law. In diſcouraging licentiouſneſs, 
the act made adultery, felony; and fornication was puniſhed 
with three months impriſonment: bawds and panders were 
whipped, impriſoned for three years, pilloried, and branded in 
the forehead with an hot iron, for the firſt offence; and the 
ſecond was felony without benefit of clergy. But there is no- 
thing which can give a better idea of the total diſſolution of all 
principles of order and moral rectitude at that time, than the 
act which was now paſſed againſt blaſphemous, atheiſtical, and 
execrable opinions. In the preamble of this act, it appears that 
there were thoſe who then profeſſed, that all ſorts of iniquity 
—— ce in their own nature as holy and righteous as the duties 
© of prayer, preaching, or giving thanks to God ; that i 
te neſs confified in e of ſuch crimes; — 
e there was really no ſuch thing as heaven or hell, nor any un- 
te righteouneſs or fin independent of conſcience. and opinion.“ 
Miſerable and diſtracted indeed was the ſtate of religion. at this 
time in England; when the church was defaced and overſpread 
« with errors and blaſphemies, defiled with abominations, rent 
© in pieces with diviſions, and fo ſwallowed up in confuſion and 
« diſorder.” 7 | ET COR 1 + £31110% 


Ihe engagement above mentioned, which had been appointed 
to be taken by all civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military officers what- 
ſoever, on pain of forfeiting their ſeveral offices, was now reſer- 
red to a committee, in order to make it univerſally fubmitted 
to over the kingdom: and a bill was brought in and paſſed ac- 
cordingly, in the beginning of the year ſixteen hundred and fi. 
ty, to debar every perſon of the age of eighteen years and up- 
wards, who ſhould refuſe to take and fubſcribe tlie enga 


gement, 
from 
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from the benefit of the law, diſabling them from ſuing in any 
court of law, or equity. The presbyterian clergy, tho they had 


_ crammed down their covenant in full as arbitrary a manner, yet 


when it came to their own turn to ſuffer, could ſee the iniquity 
of ſuch a violence done to law, and conſcience. They inveigh- 
ed bitterly in their ſermons againſt the engagement, and refuſed 
to obſerve the days of humiliation appointed by the parliament 
for a bleſſing on their arms. The body of the common peo- 
ple being weary of a civil war, and being willing to live quiet 
under any adminiſtration, ſubmitted to the engagement: but 
many of the presbyterian clergy choſe rather to quit their pre- 
ferments in the church, and univerſity, than comply. The par- 
liament tried ſeveral methods to reconcile them to the preſent 
adminiſtration : but when it was found they were in vain, an 
order was publiſhed, that miniſters in their pulpits ſhould not 
meddle with ſtate affairs. The famous MiLTox was then ap- 

inted to write for the commonwealth : and an act was paſſed, 
to ſequeſter from eccleſiaſtical preferments of every ſort, all theſe 
who vilified and aſperſed the authority of parliament in their 


pulpits. A declaration was alſo publiſhed complaining of the re- 


volt of the presbyterians to the enemy, becauſe the diſcipline 
of the parliament was not the exact ſtandard of reformation. 
They did what they could however to ſatisfy them. They de- 
termined that all the ordinances ſhould continue, which had been 
made for the promoting a reformation of religion, in doctrine, 
diſcipline, and worſhip in their full force ; and that the govern- 
ment in the church ſhould be the presbyterian government. They 
ordered the dean and chapter lands to be ſold ; and the biſhops 
lands, which had been ſequeſtered, were veſted by an ordinance 
in the hands of new truſtees, and appropriated to the augmen- 
tation of ſmall livings. The firſt fruits and tenths of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical promotions, formerly payable to the crown, were veſted 
in the ſame hands free from all incumbrances, on truſt, that they 
ſhould pay yearly all ſuch falaries and ſtipends as had been ſet- 
tled and confirmed in parliament ; provided the aſſignment to 
any one does not exceed an hundred pounds. The commil- 
ſioners of the great ſeal were empowered to enquire into the 
yearly value of all eccleſiaſtical livings to which any cure of ſouls 
was annexed, that ſome courſe might be taken for providing a 
better maintenance where it was wanting, and that the falary of 
no incumbent ſhould be leſs than an hundred pounds a year. A 
part of the money ariſing from the ſale of the biſhops lands, and 
| thoſe of the deans and chapters, was appropriated for the ſup- 


port | 
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port. and maintenance of the biſhops, and members of the ca- 


thedrals, who were diſplaced by the late acts. Theſe were bh 


and ſenſible regulations, it muſt be owned; and they are, as 
remember, the only r ulations which do. any honour to the 
commonwealth” under this parliament. But theſe however 1 were 
not ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of the royaliſts, or presbyte- 
8812 3, and the pulpit, and the preſs, funded high their diſcon- 
'An ordinance was Fore: Mi publiſhed, to put the preſs 
00 Say under the direction of the parliament; and the monthly 
faſt, Z which had ſubſiſted above ſeven ears, as a faſt for debate 
and frrife, was abrogated by another or made, chat there might 
be, 10 cenſures ie 0 their e r 


yo ” About this time. we. are to date he riſe ag 1e. ul called 


quakers,. from. an inter fellow bred a ſhoemaker, who pre- 
tended chat all. tions neceſlary: for miniſters were the 


2 42 — , 


» 
* 


anointi ing. of the Px that the people ſhould receive the in- 
” war 


en divine "teachings of. the Loxp, and take that for their 


6 rule. H e apprehended. the.Loxp had forbad him to put off 


his hat to any Kg and that he was to ſpeak. to the] people with 

out. diſlinction, in the language of Fas and thou, FP. theſe 
articularities, many. of the en uſialls of this time. concu red ; 
and Fox had ſoon. a great number of followers. Whenever he 

poke in publick, it was with conyullive | Wn, and ſhakings 


of the body, it to be the character of a good man to 
tremble (Wn and 1 2 hence gap of quakers was 
iven, to theſe ſet: they, had any det ign at all, more 


than to , gratify an Sebold ſpirit which, was. 4 general i in the 


nation, it was to reduce all revealed religion to allegory, and to 
extirpate all order and. ceremony out 0 divine ſervice, leaving 


every. thing to the impulſe of their own ſpirits. Their public 


meetings were occaſional, at which one or another ſpoke, as they 
were Weben from within: and ſometimes they departed without 
any ones being moved to ſpeak at all. They denied the holy 
ſcriptures. to. - the only role of of faith; and ane) that every 


man had a light within himſelf | 1 5 was a very | ſufficient rule. 
They were great diſturbers of the public religion at that time: 


but of late years they are become inoffenſiye e and by the 


wiſdom of their e have formed thee elves. into a, fort of 
body politick. © 


1 4 9 


 Whilt all ths tranſitions ora mentioned were carrying on 
75 the young king was crowned, in Scotland, by the 
Vor. f . 71 | title 
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council of officers in the army. "After rec Ari 
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title of Cudslzs the ſecond. This drew on 4 war between the 


two nations, the particulars of which are not to be expected in 
this hiſtory. It is ſufficient to ſay here, that in the progreſs of 
it, the king entered England at the head ok a Scotch army; 

and bein g Proclaimed in feyeral laces, was defeated by as Cake. 
WELL the Engliſh general at the battle of Worceſter. His ma- 
jeſty very narrowly 2 his eſcape, into France, where for the 
preſent we muſt leave him with a very ſmall and neceſſitous court, 
The war being now at an end, and the parliament intending to 
reduce their forces, it Was an ealy thing for CrouwELL to diſ- 


cern, that this muſt be his ruin by diſarming him of his power, 


and by reducing him from a great general to the condition of 
a private gentleman; 5 and indeed the reduction was Propoſed 
with no other view. As ſoon as he made "this © diſcovery, he 
judged that there was no other way to maintaif his power th af 
to make himſelf maſter of the Pathament, ” 7 means . of his 
of their Pay, they r minded the houſe of © Commons haw x many 
years the kad fate, to the excluſion of others'whio i ought to have 

a ſhare in the gobertiment of their countty; and then fecom- 
mended it to them to! fettle a new ecduncil of "ſkits for the e pre- 
ſent adminiſttation bf affairs, and to ſummom 4 br p clament, 
and diſſolve themſelyes. But the hbuſe inſtead of taking this 
advice, at which they were much, irtitated, ap pointed A com- 
mittee to prepare a bilt with all expedition, 49" te it high t trea- 


T7 * 


ſon for any. one to prefent any more petitions” of that nature, 


This was exactly what CMO LI looked tor; and being {ure 
that the parliament” were as odious to the natlon, 3 they en 
diſagreeable to the atmy, he went to the houſe; wi the of- 
ficers and a, file of muſqueteets, and without any ceremony 2 
the members, that he came to put an end to their Wet, of 8 

which they had mw an ill uſe, Me that 19 15 muſt _ im- 
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medial,” 
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ce In this manner aid canli, ie the aſt ppl. 
&© tion, or even murmur, annihilate that famous aſſembly, 
cc which had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, 
and with aſtoniſhment at its crimes; and whoſe commence- 
tt ment was not more ardently deſired by the people, than was 
ce its final diſſolution. The parliament being thus diffolved, 
the ſovercign power was of neceſſity to be lodged ſomewhere ; 

genera WT have taken the idminiftration of the go; 

verninerit upon hiinſelf, 14 che fame authority that © he ha 8 - 
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miſſed the patliament. But it was not yet E time to put his 


ſcheme into execution. The council of officer ſtill continued 
fitting; and CR WELL brought them to a reſblütion, that aft 


hundred and forty four perſons ſhould be entruſted wich tlie fove2 


reign power; and ſhould be nominated by himſelf“ At the fime 
time that he diſplayed his abilities in the choice of theſe perftins, 
he diſcovered that he had ſome defign, which coticealed ag je 
then was, - would at a proper per ſeaſon ſheiy itſelf. They were mot 
of them perſons low and'obſcure in their birth, With no parti- 


cCular merit, and fo experfence in affairs; and theſe the — : 


fiw would fon grow tired; and find chernſelves :6Bliped to pur 

| the governtuerit' into His Kands. Every thing ſucctetled as he e 
- After" à ſeſſion of fibe months; in Which this parlia- 

ment: bf CroMwtLt's naming had done little or nothing, beßdes 
eftabliſhing the legal folemnization of marriage by the civil "mis 
iſtrate," ſome of them chat were in his ſecret roſe up and fail; 
men of their abilities were unequal: to the weis wht of go. 


vernment; and therefore propoſed à diſſolution of themſelves, 


— a redelivery of their authority into the hands from which 
had it. This motion was no-ſooner made, than approved 
executed: and the couhcit of offieets were no ſooner ifivſte 
wy with the ſovereign power from chat patliament'to which "they, 


themſelves had given this pretended authority, but they declared 


that for tlie future, the government of the commonwealth ſhould 
reſide in a ſingle perſon, that of OI. CMON]òEII, who ſhould 
have the title of protector of the 8 and be aſſiſted 
by a council of twenty ene It was neceflary to give the teader 
this little abſttact of theſe ſurprizing turns in affairs, in order to 
e ron and make it mote intelligible. be Hai 

71:053) ¹jẽE sro leise dh mie: TOE ee 26 F 
bo The articlts" eh concerned religion, in the fine of 
government Which was drawn by ' the council of officers, when 
they appointed CROW LL protector, were only theſe i “ That 
« the chriſtian religion eontained in tlie ſeriptüres be held forth 
4 and recommended as the public proſeſſion of theſe" nations; 


e that as ſoon as may bez 4 proviſion, leſs ſubject to oontentien 


t and more: certain than tlie preſent, be made for che Main- 
ct tenance of miniſters and um till fuck be made, 


the preſent maintenance continue: That none be comßelled 
© to conform to the publie religion by: penalties Gr otherwiſe, 


* but that endeavours be ufed to win art by ſound dodritie, 


* « {atk in Bo of a good conyerſition': That ſuch as pro- 
<« feſs faith in Cop by In sus Cnülsr, "this differing in judg- 
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« ment from the doctrine, worſhip, or diſcipline, pub) ickly held 
« forth, ſhall not be reſtrained from, but ſhall be protected in 
« the profeſſion of their faith and exerciſe of their religion, ſo 

« as they abuſe not this liberty to the civil injury of _ 
« and to the actual diſturbance of the public peace on their 
« parts ; provided this liberty be not extended to popery, nor 
cc prelacy, nor to ſuch as under a profeſſion of CHAISTH hold 
« forth a practice of licentiouſneſs: That all laws, ſtatutes and 
tc and ordinances contrary to the aforeſaid liberty ſhall be eſteemed 
« null and void.” Thus a legal toleration was granted to all 
errors, hereſies, and ſectaries whatever, and denied to nothing but 
popery, prelacy, and immorality, which were put upon a level. 
The laws in being, relating to the presbyterian government, 
were not to be repealed without conſent of parliament, and 
presbyteries were held in every county. for the ordination of mi- 
niſters according to the directory: but CRoMwELL forbid the 
Clergy of every denomination. — dealing i in elite as not 
belon eing to their r profeſſon. 5 ä 


The time was now come, — — by the e of go- 
vernment the protector was obliged to al a parliament, and he 
iſſued writs accordingly 3 omitting, many of the ſmall boroughs 
and inſerting; large towns in their ſtead, and making more mem- 
bers for counties in proportion to their extent: which was an 
alteration generally looked upon, as fit to be made ywith more 
authority, and in better times. The only reſtriction which was 
laid upon the elections of erke to N parliament, was, 
that none who had been in arms on the ſide —— in the 
civil war, nor their ſons, ſhould be ca pable of being elected. 
The parliament met with the uſual Gorchalities and CROMWEII 
made them a long ſpeech : but the commons no. ſooner entered 
upon buſineſs than they took into conſideration the form of the 
preſent government, and -the authority which had convened 
them. This was warmly debated for eight days together, with 
many ſevere reflexions upon the perſon of the protector; and al 
the influence of his party cs" not divert 2 debate. Cnou- 
wELL, mortified and exaſperated to the laſt degree, ſent ſor the 
commons to the painted chamber; and reprehending them for 
their freedom in debating on the inſtrument of government, the 
fundamentals of which, he ſaid, were never to be wn 5 Þ in queſ- 
tion, he told them, that he found it neceſſary to appoint 4 re- 
cognition of the authority by which they were made a parliament, 
before they 1 went any more into the houſe. Accordingly * 
f cy 
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returned they found a guard placed at the dgor, denying. 
— all who would not ſubſcribe the following gpoghi- 
tion : J do hereby freely promiſe and engage, to bf triff. and 
« faithful to the lord protector of the commonyealth of Eng- 
„ land, Scotland, and Ireland, and will not propoſe S give my: 
© conſent to alter the government, as it is fettled in. fuk 
& perſon, and a-parliament.  Notwithiian« was fi 
by near three hundred members, yet they looked pap. mf 
violation of the privileges of parliament.; and were Jo far from 
ſettling his highneſs in the government, in the way he IWLDER 
for, that after the bye months ſpent in wrangling and 95 
mour which by the inſtrument —— to 155 


he ſent for them again, and in a 7 5 __ 
ſpeech diſſolved hem, we Sekt ab n a ep 


P . — 
a +} eee t, 


I mut now 8 * ain of par nk — 
in a more unſettled diſtracted condition, if poſſible, 4 tho i 
of the.ſtate. The approbation of public miniſters had be 

therto reſerved to the ſeveral preghyteries in city and — — 
but CromwsLL, obſerving ſome inconvenience in this met 
and not being willing: to truſt the qualifications, of candidates, 
and the admiſſion into benefices; to the-preshyteriaps, only, who 
might refuſe all hut their own;party, by an: ordinance, of council 
appointed commiſſioners of both denominations with eight or 
nine laymen; any , of which i had-;pawer to approve, i hut 
-none: lefs:than-nine:to.rejeftia perſonas; unqualified: The com- 
mittee in their approbation gare them an: inſtrument ſcaled with 
a common ſeal, equivalent to letters ef igſtitution, and. induction, | 
which put: — full — of the,livings to which they 
were nominated, or choſen. But as there as no ſtandard, or 
rule of examination for the Tryers, rn ig 155 455 — | 
- by, (they either examined the candidates as to the 


-only in grace and time of cheir coe ſion ; ou, they gue 

- tioned: them in of olearning, it was only in Kabi 

- nian ſ they made; the dor pf ,admiſſion, into 5 
church — and exereiſed a dene lune that pf 


the biſhops. By this means, many ignorant amen, mee 
nicks, and pedlars were admitted -Iigipgs, When Per ſons. of 


greater merit were rejected. In order to make it more imprac- 
2-ticable\ſtill for any of: then ſequeſtered clergy to get admiſſion, 
:1 another? ordinance was paſſed byl the protector, and & until, 
"— A —— — A not tongive 900! iſſion to any 
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|. et miniſters who had been ejected for delinquency, till by expe 
„ _ « rjenct of their conformity and ſubmiſſion to 2 aer ia 
a Wh rei his highneſs, and his council ſhould be ſatisfied of 
their fitneſs to de admitted into eccleſiaſtical / promotions,” 
| Many complaints were made, and as it appears very juſtly, of 
theſe commiſſioners for their partiality, to all independents, ana- 
baptiſts, fiſth-monarchy men, and ſeparatiſts, againſt the prela- 
tiſts, and arminians: tho the accuſations brought againſt them 
for bribery, and other corrupt practices, were rather founded in 
1 reſentment than in truth. But to humble the clergy ſtill fur- 
ther, and to keep them within the bounds of their ſpiritual 
function, another ordinance was paſſed by the protector and his 
council at this time, appointing lay commiſſioners in every coun- 
ty with ten or more miniſters for their aſſiſtants, and empower- 
ing any five to call before them public preachers, and lecturers, 
curates, and ſchoolmaſters, who are reputed Ignorant, . 
lous, negligent, or inſufficient; to examine into their offences 
upon oath of the witneſſes, and if they find them guilty to ejec 
them, allowing a fifth of their benefice or income for the ___ 
port of their wives and children. 9111 
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Tho thi tir of England was at i this time in a 1 deplor- 
able condition, yet it cannot be denied, that the members of 
it had a great deal more favour and indul gence than under the 

| parliament. The protector, ſays biſhop Kennet, ( was for 
| liberty, and the utmoſt latitude to all parties, : ſo far as con- 
4 ſiſted with the peace and ſafety of his perſon and government; 

'« and therefore he was never jealous of any cauſe or ſect, on 

the account of hereſy or falſehood, but on his wiſer accounts 

si of political peace and quiet: and even the prejudioe he had for 
the epiſcopal party, was more for their being royaliſts, than 
for being of the good old church.” I think it will not be 

\impertinene to the deſign of this hiſtory, to relate, that the ſo- 
ciety for the relief of widows and children of miniſters, ſince 
known by the name of the corporation for the ſons of the 
clergy, had its beginning at this time; from which. it gra- 
dually encreaſed by annual ſermons and collections, till it was 
eſtabliſhed by charter in the following reign, and arrived/t to the 


| flouriſhing condition it is in at * r alen uns 1 


he eh being y et inveſted with his dignity ien the 
hands of thoſe alone Sho had no power to give it, thought it 


abſolutely neceſſary to get it b by authority of N 
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ment, in a legal way. But having felt by experience what, a free 

parliament might undertake, he took the moſt. effequal meafüres 
he could to get a majority in the elections, and ſummoned the 
parliament to meet. On the ſeventcenth of Septeinber fixteen 
| hundred and fifty fix, the parliament accordingly met :: and find- 
ing by the returns, that many malignant members were elected, 
and that he was not ſecure of the majority, he was obliged to 
| have recourſe to his old expedient. After he had made his ſpeech 
to them and diſmiſſed them to the houſe, the members foutid'a 
guard at the door, with a paper of recognition for every. mem- 
ber to ſubſeribe; wherein; they were to promiſe, not to act an 
“ thing, prejudicial to the government, as it was eſtabliſhed un- 
< der a protector. About an hundred members refuſed to fub- 
ſeribe a paper ſo notoriouſly deſtructive of the privileges of par- 
liament, which made them no longer. the repreſentatives of the 
people but the tools of arbitrary power, and which either ad- 
mitted. or ſet them aſide at pleaſure. The authority of C HOM. 
;WELL therefore was {till only founded on the deciſion of a coun- 
cil; and it was one of thoſe fundamentals which he would ne- 
ver permit his parliament to debate. The fitting members ap- 
peared from the firſt moment reſigned to his commands. With 


very little, or no contradiction, they paſſed an act, renouncing 


the title of the king, under the name of ChARLES STUART, or 
any of that family; which all of them ſubſcribed. With ag lit- 
tle oppoſition they paſſed another, whereby they made ir High 
treaſon to attempt any thing againſt the life of the protector. 
They paſſed ſeveral others relating to the ſtate, which 1 Galt not 
mention; and they confirmed the three ordinances of his high- 
neſs and his. council above recited RE to religion, the ad- 


- miſſion, and ejectment of the clergy. All the, acts which they 


paſſed were preſented ſolemnly to the protector to be confirmed 
y his aſſent; and when he paſſed them he thanked” the 


* 


As ſoon as all theſe acts were diſpatched, it was propoſed By 
| fome of his friends to inyeſt the proteator with the idle, right 
"and dignity of a king; which way vey warehly affe By Ta: 
ny members with very different views. After. a debate of two 
days, it was agreed to make him the offer. A ſoletnn farce-was 
acted between him and his friends upon this occaſion,” at two ſe- 
veral audiences which he gave the committee, who Were order: 
1 | to 


Sa 4 
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to make him a tender of the crown. In the end however he 
found himſelf obliged to refuſe it; and many opinions have bern 
formed upon the wiſdom and Jeans of that refuſal by ſeye⸗ 
ral writers. But Cao. - II certainly maſt be allowed to know 
his own ſituation beſt; and it is one of thoſe” Adte e myſterie⸗ 
which peop ple at a diſtance may refine Upon, but which they will 
never be able to unravel.” This 1 ject Ki anger ding, the pit. 
lament confirmed him in his digh protector, wich an ad- 
dition of . greater power than. bad b t 1515 Hrn x4 y the council 
of officers in the. inſtrument of <1 vrhns his was — 
by another inſtrument, which they called « thehinble pet 

4 and advice; Ts _infinuati that they did Hot — to 5 
poſe a law upon his his Kaki 5 but to 1 him” counſel in 


what they thou al ht. the belt el f Soverhitlent, which he 
miglit accept . Or refuſe, © The Articles which Telate to fei- 
C 


gion, and whi ene concern this work, wete 'exptcfitd -q 
the general terms: cc That the oteſtant chriſtian religi 
cc ES: in the old and new te ament, be aſſertell and — 
«| forth a as the public profeſſion of this nation, atid*ino other: 
% That a confeſſion, to be agreed upon by this Parliament, be 
40 recommended to the people, and none 8 be itted 
40 words or writing to eile i it: That thoſe hb rofefled to 
cc believe in Gon, the Trini inity, and the” ſeriptüre, tho they ul⸗ 
c fered in other things from the public profeſſion eld Torth, 
1 ſhould not be compelled by Pendels but protected” from*injv- 
cc ries, While: they abuſe not this liberty to the diſtufbanioe of tH 
46 public peace; 5 provided this Ii liberty does not extend to p 
_ prelacy, blaſphemy, and Profaneneſs : : That tlie minifter 4 
public preachers, who agree in the àfdreſaid matters öf faith, 
* ſhall not only have b v0 in the way of their chrurchts 
f of worſhip, but ſhall be be capable of any truſt or employment, 
* tho they ſhall not receive the, publi ic Aenne ind 
for the miniſtry: and That all Hüniſters fhäll remain 
&« liked from any civil employment.” Theſe ar the 
plainly calculated to conciliate the terians, independents, 
— Sy ' ſeftaries,” to the x prote Gers g oyernthicht, p making 
the profeſſion of the former the 217 ie p profeſſion, Watt Allow 
ing an unlimited toleration to all the Hater de papitt ſts, arid 


the members of "the church of Eng gland, ( ranked with Mlaſphetn- | 


ers and the 1 were quite ele "as of enemies 
to the f government. * e 09393 
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When this nie of * was Rr to e and 
red, after a long pauſe, caſting ki eyes, and uſing other geft- 
ures of amazement and perplexity, which were all pretended; 
he ſigned it; making a ſpeech full of the cant and 1 
which became his character. In a few days after, he ſent a 
meſſage to the parliament, to deſire they would adjourn till the 
ceremony of his inauguration was performed. This being ſo- 
lemnized with all the pomp of a coronation, he went to the 
houſe, gave his aſſent to the bills which were prepared, and ad- 
Penn the parliament to the latter end of January. In this 
rages he made uſe of the power given him in the *© Humble 


petition and advice,” to iſſue out writs to ſeveral lords and 


grodemen OF 25 it as members of the other houſe. in the next 


form of the writs were the ſame as . thoſe. 


which. had been uſed to ſummon. the peers : they were in all 


ſinty, among whom were ſeven or eight noblemen, many | 


Knights, and gentlemen of ancient families and good. eſtates, and 


ſome colonels and inferior officers of the army. At the meeting 


of the parliament, the protector addreſſed his {pecch to the 
two houſes, in the uſual A ile of my lords, and you! the 
t Knights, citizens and burgeſſes of the houſe of commons.” 
But when the commons returned to their houſe, they called for 
the third article of the humble | petition and advice, which 
allowed no excluſion. of their members but by conſent; of the 
houſe ; and immediately voted the; of all thoſe who 
had been excluded on the. firſt; day of che former ſeſſion. This 
giving his enemies a great majority, they declared themſelves 
the protector; and refuſed to emit So the authority 
of. the other houſe which he had; eſtabliſhed. They even quel- 
tioned the validity of the humble petition and pee. a being, 
voted by a parliament which lay under force; which 


ſhook . the Pee itſelf chat was confirmed by that par- 


liament, CrouwzLL, exceedingly furprized and mortifigd at 


the freedom of , theſe debates, per rt ity enough to ſee; That 
there was no time to be allowed to this malignant parliament, 
which would ſoon put an end to his power. Aſter they had fate: 
therefore: but a fortnight, he went to his houſe of lords, and 


98 for the Omα,˖,˙, Giſtelvef chem with. expreſſiaus of 
Pet auger and diſpleaſure, Ibis is the laſt act which I hall 

Have occaſion to mention during this uſurpation: for nothing 
more paſſed, relating tor dM till alter the death of CRO 


5 Vor- Il. . WELL, 
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WELL, which was on the third day of September following; 
a day which he had always thought very propitious to him, 
and on which he had twice triumphed for two of his greateſt 
victories. = BE + e 


The family of CromweLL was originally of Glamorganſhire 

under the name of WILLIAus, which aſſumed that of Croy- 
 wELL, and tranſmitted it to poſterity, by a marriage with a 

daughter to the earl of Es8xx of that name, in the reign of 
Hewzr the eighth; who has been often mentioned in this hiſtory, 

He was educated at Cambridge, and then went to Lincolns-inn ; 

but there was nothing in his genius at that time which ſeemed 
to promiſe any figure in the further progreſs of his life. He 
rather gave into all the ſallies of gaiety and intemperance which 
young men reliſh; and it was not till he was of the age of forty 
that he was returned to parliament. He had before that a great 
while reformed his conduct, and engaged himſelf with the 
preſbyterians. Having acquired ſome reputation, for his good 
behaviour, and good principles in religion and government, he 
was choſen a member for the town of Cambridge, at the be- 
ginning of the long parliament, and having no talents as a ſpeaker 
ſate two years undiſtinguiſned. In this period, he engaged in 
the independent faction, which was covered with the name of 
the rigid preſbyterians; and being entirely devoted to the views 
of the parliament againſt the king, it was no difficult matter for 
him to procure a command in the army at the breaking out of 
the civil war. In this ſituation it was that his genius began to 
ſhine ; and he had all the qualifications which were neceſſary to 
the profeſſion of arms. Succeſsful in every poſt, and in every 
enterprize, his reputation roſe ſo faſt, and his zeal for the cauſe 
was ſo ardent, that he became major general of the army in a 
ſhort time; then lieutenant general under Faixyax, whom he 
had the addreſs to govern, and at laſt to ſucceed, in the firft 
poſt as captain general. His capacity for civil affairs was not 
much inferior to his military talents. He had an admitable ſaga- 
city in diſcerning the particular humours and natures of different 
men, and as great a dexterity in accommodating himſelf to them 
when he had any point to carry. He would condeſcend even to 
buffoonery with the common ſoldiers, when he was a general 
officer, in order to win their affections; and with the religious 

enthuſiaſts, he would cant, and pray, and preach, as well as 

the beſt of them. All this time, he had certainly no other in- 


-- tentions 
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tentions than to keep alive the malignant ſpirit againſt the king, 
and to.prevent an accommodation, which muſt have produced a 
reduction of the army, and in the end the loſs of that power 
which he had thus acquired. Finding this was in great danger; 
he readily acquieſced in the murder of the king; for it is im- 
poſſible to ſay who projected it. Cromwer:, had moſt: cer- 
tainly a principal hand in bringing it about; for which he is in- 
excuſable. When men embark in ſuch violent meaſures of fac- 
tion, as CroMWELL did embark in againſt church and ſtate, it 
is impoſſible for them to ſay, or to know, at what violence they 
will be content to ſtop: which ſhould be a leſſon of caution to 
us all, how we enter into the meaſures of any faction. As bad 
an hearted man, as I am afraid CromweLL was, he would pro- 
bably have been ſhocked at the thought of that wickedneſs, when 


he entered into the war, which he found it neceſſary to com- 


mit, as his ambition, and the rage of the faction carried him on, 
till he was taken out of the world. He certainly caught ſome 
of the enthuſiaſtic fire, which blazed about the time of the 
civil war; and which, meeting with a great natural warmth in 
his conſtitution, made him a great ; proficient in the religious 
frenzy ſo much then in faſhion. This could not be exerted fo 
aſſiduouſly, as it was exerted after all thro his life, without a 
great deal of hypocriſy towards GoD. His profound diſſimula- 
tion, after he took the reins of government into his hands, has 
been juſtified by ſome writers as neceſſary to his ſafety. : But 
what a juſtification is this? What title had he to that ſuperiority 
over _— and what called him to it? His own ambition evi: 
dently, without any regard to right, or truth. It is a ſtrange 
ſoleciſm in ethicks, to vindicate the wicked acts of an uſurper, 
by ſaying, that his uſurpation made them neceſſary. Tho he 
was a man of little learning, yet he was a ;patron of learned 
men, and the liberal arts: and when he was. neceſſitated to act 
the part of a great man, he did it without any indecorum, not- 


Bae deportment, and his ſocial character, have not been cand 


ſured: he was very temperate in his diet, and tho he would 


ſometimes drink freely, yet it was not to exceſs. He never had 
to the laſt any abilities as an orator, and rather left others to pick 


out his meaning from his public ſpeeches, tllian declared it bim- 


ſelf. In ſo great a; man, this was thought to be p affected: it 


might be ſo, in one or two inſtances. after he was protector, but 
the truth is, he had not a talent for clocution. Without de- 


FD. | | parting : 


withſtanding it was a part which was wholly new to him. His 
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parting from cxconomy, he was generous to thoſe who ſerved 
him; and he knew how to find out, and engage in his intereſts, 
every man poſſeſſed of thoſe talents which every particular employ. 
ment required. It muſt be owned, that in his civil and domeſ. 
tic adminiſtration, he had as much regard to juſtice, and cle. 
mency, as his uſurpation, founded only on the ſword, could 
poſſibly permit. As to his religion, which almoſt all hiftoriang 
agree in, it is to me, I muſt confeſs, the moſt inexplicable part 
of all his character: and tho they rank him among the inde- 
pendents, yet it is certain, that for many years of his life, he 
was a preſpyterian; and after he arrived at his dignity, he had 
chaplains of both denominations, and allowed the prefbyterian 
to be the public profeſſion of the nation. He was a proteſtant 
without doubt, and had great notions of religious liberty : but 
I believe all his religion, after he firſt entered on the war, till 
he became protector, was enthuſiaſm, without any rational, or 
ſolid principles. Ambition and a luſt of power were his ruling 
paſſions; and theſe put him on imbibing thoſe dangerous 
maxims, that in extraordinary caſes the moral laws may be 
« diſpenſed with, and that private juſtice muſt give way to pub- 
lic neceſſity.” Theſe led him to have à great ſhare in putting 
the late king to death; and theſe drove him on to affume the 
ſovereign power. When he was once poſſeft of this dignity, he 
was neither preſbyterian, independent, republican, nor enthu- 
fraſt : ſo ſays Rarin, but he ſays nothing further. But it is na- 
tural to aſk then what he was, if he was none of theſe? To 
ſpeak my mind freely, I think it is moſt likely, that he was a 
deiſt. In ſhort CrRomweLL ſeemed to be a man entirely calcu- 
lated for thoſe times, and thoſe times for him : amidft any other, 
he would have made a very inſignificant figure; but amidft theſe, 
he made a greater figure, than any private man in England, 
either before, or ſince,” ever attained to. He had great penetra- 
tion and addreſs, invincible courage, firm reſolution, and a 
thorow command of all his paſſions when it was neceflary : he 
had many good qualities amidſt the greateſt diſſimulation; 
and with a wicked heart, had the appearance of the moſt tranſ- 
GRANITE: 250c9 41-4017 00 | 


No ſooner was Ot ivzx dead, than his eldeſt fon RicttanD, 
nominated as his fucceſſor, was prochiimed protector, and ad- 
dreſſes of congratulation from all parts of the kingdom poured 
in upon him. But the ſpirit of the father did not dwell in 44 
t | | N. 
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ſon. Rich AR bwòas without the courage; the addreſs; and re- 
ſolution of; his father; and he was likewiſe without' His entliu- 
ſiaſm, his wickedneſs, and his ambition. Under ſuch an head, 
every faction conceived hopes of acquiring the ſuperiority z and 
every faction tried for it ifi their turn, and for a ſhort time each 
prevailed- RIORARD having neither ſpirit, genius, Hor frietids, 
neither treaſure nor army to ſupport him, without any ſtruggle 


withdrew, and became a priuate gentleman. Thie eontention 


parliament, called the Ruur, which had been diſſolved by 
CRO IELI. This conteſt encouraged Moxx, who Was at the 
bead of the army in Scotland, to march into England; under 
a pretence of aſſiſting this parliament, againſt the council ſup- 
ported: by the Engliſh army; but in reality, as many ſay, to 
contribute to the reſtoration of the king. The | general how - 
ever never declared his purpoſe to ſerve his majeſty, till it was 


actually in his power to do it: and had he not obſerved this 


inviolable ſecrecy, it would have been impoſſible for him if he 
was ever ſo much in earneſt, to have effected that ſervice which 
he afterwards rendered to the king. My deſign however does 


not permit . me to enter into any of the particulars which fell. 


out after OLIVER'Ss death; as the affairs of religion were nevef 
reſumed by any party, till the reſtoration of the king was 
agreed upon, by his friends, and the preſbyterians. His ma- 


jeſty then ſent ouer a declaration, promiſing a liberty to ten- 
ce der conſciences, and that no man ſhall be diſquieted, or called 
c in. queſtion, for differences of opinion in matters of religion; 


ce which. do not diſturb the peace of the kingdom; and that 
« he would be ready to conſent to ſuch an act of parlia- 
„ment, as upon mature deliberation ſhould be offered to him 
« for the full granting that indulgence. When this deela- 
ration was red in the houſe of commons, which Moxk 
had ordered to be elected freely, with a letter accompanying 
it full of gracious expreſſions Ho his majeſty, - the commons 
immediately voted, that according to the ancient conſtitu- 
tion, the government of this kingdom, is, and ought to be, 
e in king, lords, and commons; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a dutiful letter inviting his majeſty to re- 
turn to his dominions. From this time there was ſuch an 
« emulation and impatience, in both houſes of parliament, 
% in the city, and in the country, who ſhould make the 
% moſt; lively expreſſions of their duty and their joy, that a 
Vol. II. 7 M | « man 
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ce man could not but wonder, ( lays. my lord CLAREN DON, 
cc where thoſe people dwelt who had done all the miſchief, 
&« and kept the king ſo many years from enjoying the com- 
cc fort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. But it muſt 
be remembered, that the bringing the king home after this 
manner, without any treaty, and without any ſecurity for 
religious and civil liberty, was the foundation of all the mil. 
fortunes under his reign. In a few days after this vote of 
the commons, the king was proclaimed all thro the king. 
dom with the uſual - formalities, - but with uncommon: tranſ- 
ports of joy: and “ in this wonderful manner, and with this 
ce incredible expedition, ſays the noble hiſtorian, did Gop 
« put an end to a rebellion which had raged near twenty 
cc years, and been carried on with all the horrid circum- 
&« ſtances. of murder, devaſtation, and parricide, that fire and 
ce ſword, in the hands of the moſt wicked men in the 
c world, could be inſtruments of; almoſt to the deſolation of 
de two kingdoms, and the exceeding defacing and deforming 
cc of the third.” £5935 9va;l 03 An . (351 1509 e. 
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The reader, as well as the hiſtorian, muſt be very glad to 
part with theſe unhappy: times; and to enter upon thoſe of 
law, and order, and regularity: in church and ſtate; when 
the ancient conftitution of England was reſtored, and the reign 
of enthuſiaſm and confuſion was at an end. But ſo liable 
are the people of this country to run from one extreme into 
another, that in order to throw off the rigour and preciſeneſs 
which the religious ſectaries had obſerved, and to be as far 
diſtant from them as poſſible, many of the royaliſts, it muſt 
be owned, laid aſide religion itſelf: And inſtead of canting, pray- 
ing, preaching, and other marks of a fanatic zeal, which their 
enemies had exerciſed along with their power, they gave too 
much countenance to every kind of debauchery. This was 
one terrible effect of the enthuſiaſm of the late times; and 
an effect from which this nation has never ſince recovered. 
The very profeſſions of piety and virtue were thrown off, under 
colour of drinking the king's health: and ſeveral, who had 
gone all the lengths of the ind nts in their religious 
nde thought there was no better way to redeem their ar 
with the loyal „than by laughing at all religion, an 
telling, ON 3 ſtories, | 2 ridicule their former friends. 
The king | himſelf had no principles of religion, and was de- 


voted 
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voted to his pleaſures; and from the court, the contagion 
ſpread among the common people, to a degree that is incon- 
ceivable. But this ſtate of morals and religion will come 
more properly under our notice as we go further on: and 
having ſeen the end of that anarchy, by which” the legal con- 
ſtitution was broke to pieces, the period of this book is na- 


turally pointed out. 
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BOOK XVI. 


THEN CHARLES the ſecond aſcended the throne of Eng- 
land at the reſtoration, in ſixteen hundred and ſixty, he 
=was about thirty years of age, had a very good underſtanding, 
and knew the ſtate of affairs both at home and abroad perfectly 
well. In two days after his arrival, his majeſty went to the 
houſe of lords; and after a ſhort congratulatory ſpeech, paſſed 
an act to turn the convention which had called him home into a 
parliament. After which, the two houſes, claiming his gracious 
promiſes of a pardon, prepared an act of indemnity, for all who 
had been concerned in the late tranſactions except the judges 
who condemned the late king, and two or three others. Upon 
his majeſty's arrival at White-hall, the liturgy of the church of 
England was reſtored in his majeſty's chapel, and in many other 
laces in town and country. For as all the acts and ordinances 

of the long parliament which had not the royal aſſent, were 
null in themſelves, therefore epiſcopacy was ſtill the only legal 
eſtabliſhment, and the common prayer the only legal form of 
worſhip. The king, in the declaration which he had ſent over 
from Breda, had deſired, that the preſbyterians would read ſo 
much of the liturgy as they themſelves had no exception to, 
but very few of them would accept of that propoſal. All the 
old ſequeſtered clergy took poſſeſſion of the livings from which 
they had been 3 but where the incumbent was dead, the 
living was confirmed to the preſent poſſeſſor. An order was 
ſent from the houſe of lords, © that the chancellors of both the 

3 be univerſities 
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cc. univerſities mould take care, that the ſeveral colle ges th the 

« ſaid univerſities ſhould be governed according to their reſpec 

« tive ſtatutes; and that ſuch perſons who had been unjuſtly 
e put out of their headſhips, fellowſhips, or other offices, re- 

« lating to their ſeveral colleges, | or univerfities, may be reſtored 

« according. to the ſtatutes.” ' Purſuant to this ry a con- 


ſiderable change was made in the univerſities ; and all the fellows 


who were unmarried were reſtored to their fellowſhips: : the 
honours of the univerſities were likewiſe offered to thoſe. who 
had ſuffered for the royal cauſe, and had been ejccted from the 
univerſity by the viſitors of the parliament. Theſe promotions, 
which were readily - accepted by above an hundred and fifty 
doctors in divinity, as well as thoſe in other faculties, repare 
the way for filling up the vacancies in the cathedrals; and before 
the end of the year, all the ſeveral dignities were ſupplied With 
new divines, many of them very ingenious and deſervin men, 
who did honour to the church of England by their lives and 
learning. There were nine of the biſhops. alive at the reſtoratioh, 
and the good old biſnop of Lonyox was tranſlated to the ſee of 
Canterbury. Four or five of the vacant biſhopricks were offer 
ed to the leading divines in the preſpyterian 65 yſtem, but one of 
them only would conform; and all the ſees were 52 with mien 
of no very moderate principles. | 
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The church of England being thus Re + to * et 


ſplendour, except the peerage of the biſhops, the next queſ- 


tion was, what ſhould be done with the'male-contehts; ; Whether 
conceſſions ſhould be made, and pains taken to gain them, or 


not, eſpecially the presbyterians. Notwithſtanding a a great num- 


hi had been removed by the courſe * of law, as men EY, 
poſſeſſed of the rights of others, yet many of Mi were ft 


in great benefices in the church, and eminent poſts i in the Ni 


verſities, which they were legally poſſeſſed of: and ſeveral of 


theſe, | in the city of London eſpecially, had gone in 10. ſignal 
a manner into the deſign of the reſtoration, arid with' fuch Ke 
ceſs, that they had certainly merit with this government; and a 
juſt title to high preferment. The king 8 and tlie earl of 


CLARENDON, now: lordichancellor' and prim minute 55 wete fo 
gaining the presbyterians, and makin ks 95 Mats GW 
the biſhops had high-notions of the Epiſcopal” fotra =o Pen. 


without their reſentments againſt thoſe who had contributed to. 
their ſufferings; and they thought if there muſt: be 4 ſchiſin, 
Vor. II. 7 N chat 
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ment as eſſential to a Chriſtian church + they were e not 
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that it was better to have it out of the church, than in it. 
To amuſe however the presbyterians and keep them quiet for 3 
time, the king required them to draw up ſuch propoſals, ag they 


thought meet for an agreement about church government, and | 


to ſet down the moſt they could yield; promiſing them a con- 


ference in his preſence with ſome of his own divines, when theſe 
| Propoſals were ready. Accordingly, after ſome conſultation 


among themſelves, the leading presbyterians drew up their paper 
and preſented it to the king ; who received it favourably, and 
promiſed to bring both parties together. The biſhops however 


contented themſelves at preſent with drawing up an anſwer in 


writing to theſe propoſals. The king's conceſſions were then put 


into the form of a declaration, which the lord chancellor de- 


livered to the presbyterians ; and his majeſty: appointed a day, 
to hear what could be ſaid on both ſides, attended by the earl 
of CLAnENDON, and five other temporal lords. There were 
fix biſhops, and two deans on the ſide of the church; and ſe- 
ven divines of the presbyterian party, to conduct the conference: 
not that there was to be any argument, but as the chancellor red 


the declaration, each ſide were to make their exceptions, and on 
thoſe the king was to determine. When the whole was gone 
thro, his majeſty. told them what he intended ſhould ſtand in 
the declaration; and ordered two of the biſhops, and two of the 


presbyterians, to determine the form of words, and if they could 
not agree, then two of the lords to ſettle it. 5 


The declaration, being thus amended, was iſſued out by the 
king as ſupreme head of the church; in many parts of which, he 


aſſumed a legiſlative authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. But the 


Engliſh government was not then reduced in every circumſtance 


to the ſtrict limits of law: and if ever prerogative was juſtifi- 
ably employed, it ſeemed to be upon this occaſion; when all 
parts of the government were torne with the late convulſions, 
and required the moderating hand of the chief magiſtrate to 


bring them back to their ancient order. I ſhall lay before the 


reader an abſtract of this declaration; not that it was ever car- 


ried into effect, or, one would think by the ſequel,” was ever in- 


tended to be ſo by the king and his miniſters; but becauſe of 
the admirable ſpirit of wiſdom and charity which it contained. 


His majeſty promiſes, that he would encourage the public exer- 
ciſes and obſervation of the ſabbath, and that inſufficient and 


ſcandalous clergymen ſhould not be admitted into the church: 
that he would prefer none but men of leatning and virtue to the 


”_ wg” YYe . ae” 
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acy, who ſhould be frequent preachers : that in extenſive 
— he would 9 ſufficient number of ſuffragans: 
that no biſhop ſhould confer ordination, or exercife any epiſco- 
pal juriſdiction, without the. advice and aſſiſtance of presbyters 
choſen by the dioceſe: that the preferments of deatis aid chap- 
ters ſhould be given to the moſt learned and pious presbyters of 
the dioceſe : that confirmation ſhall be rightly and folemaly per- 
formed, by the information, and with the conſent of the mini- 
ſter of the place, who ſhall admit none to the facrament till 
they have made a credible profeffion of their faith: that all di- 
ligence ſhall be uſed for the inſtruction and reformation of ſcan- 
dalous offenders, who ſhall not partake of the Loxp's ſupper till 


they have teſtified their repentance, provided there Se place for 
appeals to ſuperior power: that every rural dean, aſſiſted by three 


or four of the clergy to be elected by a majority of the deanry, 
ſhall meet once a month to receive complaints from the mini- 
ſters and church wardens of pariſhes, and to compoſe ſuch dif- 


ferences as ſhall be referred to them by arbitration, reforming | 


ſuch things as are amiſs, by their admonition, or preſenting them 


to the biſhop: that no biſhop ſhall exerciſe any arbitrary power, 
or impoſe any thing on his clergy and people, but according to 

be reviewed with an 
equal number of divines of both perſuaſions, and ſuch altera- 
tions made in it as are thought neceſſary, and in the mean time 


the law of the land: that the liturgy 


none to be troubled or puniſfied for not uſing it: that none ſhall 


be compelled to receive the ſacrament” kneeling;- nor to uſe the 
croſs in baptiſm, nor to bow at the name of J=svs, nor to uſe 


the ſurplice, except in the royal chapel, and in cathedral and 


collegiate churches : that ſubſcription and the oath of canonical 
obedience ſhould not be required at preſent, for ordination or 
inſtitution,” only the 'oaths' of allegiance and ſupremacy: that 


none ſhould be deprived of their preferments for not declaring 


their aſſent to the thirty nine articles, provided they read and de- 
clare their aſſent to all the doctrinal articles, and to the ſacra- 


ments. N 150 
This was the declaration which his majeſty publiſhed, and to 
which he conjured all his loving ſubjects to ſubmit and acqui- 


« eſce, concerning the differences which have fo much diſquiet- 


ed the nation at home, and giyen offence to tlie 57 "i 
« churches abroad.“ Tho the high pfesbyterians, whom no- 


thing G would fatisfy but the covenant, were OE, 
declaration, yet all the others were content: and had the biſhops” 


3 
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been poſſeſſed of that ſpirit of. wiſdom and charity which this 


declaration breathed, it Ir in a great meaſure have prevented 
the ſeparation * — 5 followed, to the diſturbance of the church, 
and the diſhonour of true ED 1 Moc — at che door of 


+ J4a# \ 


and it is moſt 2 5 that = drew it. A few — before it it 
Was publiſhed, the chancellor told the two houſes, - © that they 
* would ſoon ſee by a declaration, which, his, majeſty was going 
4 to publiſh, what pains he had taken to compoſe the diſtrac- 
« tions in this kingdom on the ſubject of religion: and that it 
ce was a conſideration which muſt make every heart bleed, to 
@ ſee religion, which ſhould be the ſtrongeſt cement of affec- 
« tion and brotherly kindneſs, made now, by the perverſe wrang- 
*r lings of. froward and paſſionate men, the ground of all ani- 
@ moſity, malice and revenge; and this unruly and unmanly 
<« paſſion too frequently tranſports thoſe who are in the right, 
ce as well as thoſe who are in the wrong, and leaves the latter 
ee more excuſable than the former.” Theſe were then the ſen- 
timents of the lord CLAREN DON, and they were ſentiments which 
did him honour: but the biſhops having ſerved him ſoon, after 
in the buſineſs of his daughter's marriage with the duke of Vokk, 
as we are told by biſhop Buzner, the, chancellor werit off from 


© theſe deſigns, and took part with the biſhops — all the 


ſchemes of a comprehenſion. The two _ of parhament, 
upon the reading of the declaration, agreed to wait upon his 
majeſty in a body and to return him thanks for it, and the com- 
mons ordered a bill to be brought in to paſs it into a law: but 
when the bill had been red the firſt time, and the queſtion was 
put for the ſecond reading, it paſſed in the negative; one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate oppoſing it. This was an evident, intimation, 
that the court did not intend the declaration ſhould be continued, 
but only ſerve as a temporary expedient to amuſe the eee eee 
| till ſome other ſcheme was ready. \ ch ll o ins Tod) 91k 
The king had promiſed in one . part of it that the liturgy 
ſhould be reviewed, and all the neceſſary alterations made which 
ſhould be agreed upon: and therefore a — ho was granted 
for a conference i in the Savoy, at the Lady, day 4 omings W 
continue for four months, between one and twenty biſhops and 
dignitaries on one ſide, and the ſame number of presbyterian 
divines on the other. When the conference, was opened, SHEL- 
don | biſhop | of London, moved that all the | exceptions and 


com- 
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complaints againſt the liturgy, with the - additions: propped, 
might be made in writing at once, that the biſhops. might ſee. 
how far their demands extended. But the presbyterians, were 
divided in their ſentiments on this head; ſeveral inclining only 
to inſiſt on a few ii points, and others, Who werg the 


majority, extending their deſires to the utmoſt, without; con- 


dering what an aſpect this would; have to the world, and what. 
an influence ſo many demands might have in the minds, of thoſe, 
who were in power. It would interrupt the courſe of this hiſ- 
tory too much, to inſert all the exceptions of the presbyterians 
to the preſent liturgy, | and the papers that paſſed between thę 
commiſſioners; neither is it at all nęceſſary, as they; were never! 
carried into execution. The whole matter was at laſt reduced ; 
to one ſingle point; whether it was lawful to determine. the 
« certain uſe of things indifferent in the worſhip of Gop.” The 


. 


— 


biſhops inſiſted upon this as the hinge on which the whole cn 


troverſy turned; and challenged: the presbyterians to ſhew that, 
any of the things impoſed were in themſelves unlawyful. Tho 
the presbyterians declined this in ſome meaſure, yet. they all un- 
dertook to prove, that other circumſtances might make it become 
_ unlawful. to ſettle a peremptary rule ahout things indifferent, 

which they applied to ſeveral particulars; ſuch: as not admitting 
to baptize without the ſign of the croſs, and not admitting to 
officiate without a ſurplice, but principally as not admitting any 
to the Logp's ſupper: without receiying it kneeling; this they 
looked upon as ſinful, inaſmuch as it was a limitation in the 
alone ought to be the condition on which it ſhould. be received, 
After a great deal of looſe diſcourſe, it was agreed tp debate this 
atio „ Tbe tao men,” fays biſhop Bua uE , ff who-had the 
chief management of this debate, were the moſt unfit to 
« heal matters, and the fitteſt to widen them, that cold have 


been found. ' They ſpent ſeveral days in much logical argu- 
ing, to the diverſion of the town, who thought here were 


« A couple of fencers engaged in diſputes that could 
&* brought to an end nor have any good effect. 
the bi inſiſted u 


* 
i 
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ſtate was ſtruck at by the poſition they had inſiſted on, c that 
ce it was not lawful to impoſe things indifferent; ſince indif. 
ferent things ſeemed to be the only proper matter in which hy. 
man authority could interpoſe. Thus ended the conference” with. 
out doing any good, which occaſioned many ſharp reflexions on 
both ſides; and it is much to be feared that the minds of 
neither party were then in a temper for charity and con- 
deſcenſion. | untl 10 rr 5 95 _ y 651 wy pda 2 


The convention parliament having been diſſolved at the end 
of the laſt year, the king iſſued his writs for calling a new par- 
liament on the eighth of May, which met accordingly. Great, 
pains had been taken by the earl off CLARENDON, and the court, 
to procure the elections in favour of the royaliſts, and zealous 
churchmen ; and they fo far ſucceeded, that notwithſtanding the- 
bulk of the nation appeared at the reſtoration to be preſbyterian, 
there were but about fifty of that ' perſuaſion returned to the 
houſe of commons: a number too inconſiderable to oppoſe, or 
retard, the meaſures of a majority devoted to the court. The 
king acquainted the two houſes at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
that he valued himſelf much upon keeping his word, and upon 
making good whatſoever he had promiſed his ſubjects. If this 
was true, it is greatly to be lamented; that his miniſters did not 
enable him to preſerve his probity. My lord CLartnpon, in 
enlarging upon his majeſty's ſpeech, held another language ; and 
notwithſtanding the declaration ſent from Breda, and the other 
lately publiſhed which his lordſhip ' himſelf had made a flouriſh 
about at the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, he now recom- 
mended to the two houſes the utmoſt ſeverity againſt: ſeditious 
preachers, without naming any, or giving any inſtances of ſuch 
ſedition ; intending thereby to include all who were not of the 
church of England. The firſt thing the commons voted, was 
that all their members ſhould receive the ſacrament according to 
the liturgy of the church of England, within a certain time, 
on pain of being expelled. In a few daysafter, they ordered the 
« ſolemn league and covenant” to be burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman, with ſeveral acts that had been paſſed in the 
time of the uſurpation. The biſhops, tho reſtored to their 
ſpiritual authority, were ſtill excluded from parliament by the 

act which the late king had been compelled to paſs, and there- 
fore that act was now repealed. Several other acts relating to 
the ſtate were paſſed with great unanimity and diſpatch; and 
HR CORRS 01 eee et bu en ans N rr; then 
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then the parliament was adjourned. for ſome months. It was 
not intended at firſt that the convocation, ſhould be ſummoned 
with this parliament, but that the conference at the davoy ſhould 
de in the room of it. But on a repreſentation to the miniſtry, 
that the clergy could not be governed by the acts of that aſſem 
bly, the convocation were as uſual called by the kings. Vrit 5 
and great care, it is ſaid, was taken in the choice of members 
with very undue proceedings. They did little more howeves 
this ſeſſion, than grant the king a benevolence, and appoint com- 
mittees for drawing two forms of prayer, for the thirtieth of 
January, and the twenty ninth of May. When the parliament 
came to the houſe of lords, and ſending for the commons made 
a ſpeech ; in which, among other things he takes notice, that 
there were many wicked inſtruments, who laboured night and 
day to diſturb. the public peace; that it was worthy. of their 
care and vigilance to provide proper remedies for diſeaſes of this 
kind, and if they found new diſeaſes they muſt ſtudy new re- 
medies; that theſe difficulties Which concerned religion were 
too hard for him, and therefore he recommended them to their 
care who could beſt: provide a for | them. Ihe r eader ſees that in 
this ſpeech; the king was beginning to relax from his declara- 
tion, and to furniſh the parliament with a pretence for thoſe 
ſeverities Which were afterwards laid upon the preſbytexians; - 
diſſenters or non- conformiſts; under v hich general title they 
were _ induſtriouſly, and affectedly blended with all the other 
aon Bel vod IanSI oc n A021 un mon Tn Kilo a 0 21105 
The only pretenders to religion who had attempted any thing 
againſt the government, was a [ſmall number of enthuſiaſts, 
called ** fifth-monarchy. men, who went about iming 
king Jssus, and making ſome diſturbances in the city. But they 
were entirely quelled in two or three days, and never amounted 
to above fifty in the violences they committed. The indepen- 
dents, anabaptiſts, and quakers, thought fit to diſown by ſe- 
however was gathering - againſt the latter, to which the king's 
ſpeech was to lead the way: and in a conference between the 
was a real, conſpiracy againſt the peace of the kingdom. Upon 
this information, a committee was appointed to enquirę into 


k the 
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the truth of it; and! great pains were taken by ' {6th hot 
ſpirits, as biſhop Bun NET calls them, to faſten ſome on the 
diflenters: but after all examination, net a perſon was 
\put' to death, or ſo much as proſeeuted, on aecount᷑ of this . real 
| Jagainſts the peace of che kingdom” \:'Phe learned 
| kiſtorian acquits the chancellor frem having had any hand in 
this artifice: but it ſeems very utiaccountable, that- that great 
miniſter ſhould go {6 far as to name the perſbns sendern in it 
and tlie manner in weh it was to be execute; and: that aſter 
all it was an invention which had been itmpoſed upon him. Upon 
the rumors however of this imaginary" e the commons 
took fire at the non<conformiſts 3 ad; 1 in a 
bill, ordaining- chat every mayer, aldernlaug commen eduncil- 
man, or any other officer in a 0 „ſhould be obliged, 
| belides the oath of alle e and 8 and a particular 
declaration againſt tlie league and covenants to: take another oath, 
declating that it was not lawful upon any pretetice 5 hatever to 
take arms againſt the king; and that he did abhoy that traiterous 
poſition of taking arms by his authority, againſt his petſ6n; or 
againft- thoſe commiſſioned: by him. Abe fame bill provided, 
that no one ſhould be capable of 'being elected into any of the 
aforeſaid offices, who had not received the „ 
to the rites of the chureh of England. This might perhaps be 
intended only 0 turn out all the * at once out of 
the magiſtracy; but the oath fneſt certainly robbed then, 
and every de of their right as fubjectez and gave up 
the whole conſtitution, under a pretence of preſerving tie mo- 
narchy. The high churchmen, who had ſmarted under the 
evils of a civil war from an attack on the & 7 . re | 
into the other dangerous extreme, and lade; 
any defence againſt it: And it is no — 7 80 
clergy, as well as the laity, eſpouſed a dectrine from this oath, 
which, if taken in its full literal ſole)! was hard to be:teebneiled 
0 the revolution ITE?" 113. 70 O71 Of airs 429 th 32619 2 N 
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When che 8 met ja ons 8 
tho me of prayer for the thirtieth — y,/ and the twenty 
ninth of May, were examined and approved ; and 4 em fe. 
the miglttration of baptiſm to thoſe of riper {avs 
to the care of a committee of both houſes. * The Savoy con- 
ference having ended without any ſucbele, the King wrote a letter 

How to the convocation; cominanding chem to leview, the book 
r anch de malle fach urmend meet and eddirior 


as 
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as they thought neoefibry, Letters to the fame purpoſe were 
2 2 we, >» of Vong; to be communicated to the 
clergy of his province; who for che ls _ ſent 

oxies to the prodince of Canterbury and obliged themſelves to 
abide by what they ſhould" tranſact in that buſineſs" under the 
forfeiture of all their'goods and chattels; The review of the 
common prayer employed the convocation about a month; in 
which a great many incomſiderable alterations were made. Phe 
moſt material are ſuch as follow. The colle& for the parlia- 


ment was then firſt inlerted, in which 4 new epithet 
religious king gave great 


offence, and occaſioned, many 
| Buzxzr,. much indecent” raillery. © It was net eaſy t 
proper ſenſe to this epithet; e whatever the ſignificatien of 
religion might be in e 6 as importing tlie ſacredneſs of the 
king s perſon, yet in the Engliſh language it carried a fignifieation 
that was no way applicable to CHaRUES the ſecond; The 
for all conditions of men, and the general thankſpiving;' were 
added at this review; and the declaration which had been in king 
Epwand's liturgy, and omitted by queen EETZADUE TH, ex- 
plaining the reaſons ſor kneeling: at the ſaerament; was now 
again inſerted, The office for beßtilin te g 
abovementioned was added; as well Whole for the mar- 
rdom of the late king. and the reſtoration of the preſent; afid 
= prayer to be uſed at ſea. ' Theſe were all the material 
alterations} and upon thefe- Pr. TxNNTSGN N afterwards" arch- 
0 has this obſer vation: If there was 

« reaſon for theſe ch there was equal, if not greater rea- 
<«.forg for ſome further improvements. If they: had oceſoet 
&<, what: is ſince 'come{t6/paſy"Feharitably believe they would 
inbt habe dene all they did, and juft ſo much; and no mote; 
and yet I aſo believe, that if hays had offered to move much 
«farther — 5 ſtone 1 been laid under tlleir Wheel) "by 
h werful = che m of K did 
«a: eee ee, Eu 1 a0 x es n ao ay 
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{\Tlni>00minen:Stajer-bbok, thus heres 2 entendag by the 
convocation; was” ſent up to the king and counetl,” 'by*whow tr 
ee cm [tbh houſe of lords] With a meſfige 
apptobatiom and that His comment 
houſe, Las hookah hoe eke by 
ment, to be uſed in alt churches and chapels 


zack of parlia- 


lords,” ſoms of the alterations vet with confideratile e 5pOſitie 
Vol. I. 7 P . 3 | * 


moſt. 


throwoutFng land 
and Wales. Wheni ,a under —— in the houſe of | 
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but in the end it was carried to ſend it down to the common, 
- as they had received it, and to thank the convocation for their 
— pains. The commons had had it at their heart for 
ſome time, to take as much care of the church as they had done 
of the monarchy : and in order to vindicate the king's honour 
in his — from Breda, and his majeſty's and their own 
ingratitude to the preſbyterians- for contributing fo effeQually as 
they did to the ration, in the violence which intended 
to treat them with, conſpiracies and plots againſt the government 
were ſounded continually by the chancellor and his party, which 
had no manner of reality. Under a pretence of theſe however 
it was, that the a& of uniformity took its riſe; by which the 
forms of admiſſion into the church of England, were much 
ſtricter than they were before the civil war. The truth is, that 
the papiſts, and thoſe who diſguiſed their principles of that fort, 
as the king himſelf did, animated the chief men of the church 
to carry E as high as poſſible, that there 
— be a your numbef to ſtand out, and to ke a toleration 
under which popery might be favoured. Theſe prac- 
tiſes of the pa — had too great an influence on the leading 
churchmen, whoſe ſpirits wad ſowered by their ill uſage in the 
time of the 1 nor were they wholly without ſucceſs 
on the diflenters, who _ y encouraged to ftand their 
ound; aſſured that the ng's temper and rinciples, and 
S 888 
leration. The act of uniformity is in every 's hands, bein 
prefixed to the common prayer book, and ſo need not be — 
in any particulars. It paſſed the houſe of commons by a ma- 
jority only of fix, and not without many long and warm de- 
bates. It received the royal aſſent on the —— of May 
| ſixteen hundred and ſixty two, and was to take place on the 
twenty fourth of Auguſt following, without making any pro- 
viſion for the maintenance of thoſe who were to be deprived; 
which was a ſeverity not to be juſtified. The account is much 
exaggerated when it is ſaid, e two thouſand mi- 
. — cjecded out of the church by virtue of this act: their hard 
uſage however cannot be remembered without 3 thoſe who 
quit their intereſts are certainly in good. and. deſerve 
charitable conſtruction. Here were many men,” ſays biſhop 
BuznzT, © much valued, ſome on better grounds and others 
Dee 
by much ſpiteful | 
upon th: popular — that both their principles and — 
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« cunaſtances ſeemed, to juſtify, of forming ſeparate congrega- 


&« tions, and N men from the public-worſhi 100 


* from confidering their ſucceſſors as the. lawful paſtors 

« churches in  whih hey had ſerved.?? The blame of all this 
fell heavieſt on biſho SHELDON, and the chancellor; Who, be- 
ſides een hkph » rinciples, had meaſures to obſerve-with the 


nth . * reaſons of Papery, . 1 mul 25 
ſeyerity. 1361 od 17584 19991 "4,240 3 3" * 
84s Ju al 941 670915 eee 
Mb 5 pon Ae b e dal ad ae 
prayer, it was in the next place propoſed, that 2 to the 
clauſe in the king's licence, they V hould conſider the canons 
of the church; but tho ſome progreſs was made, yet n Was 
concluded before they were prorogued by the king's writ There 
was then a glorious opportunity for reforming many abuſes ; 
3 to have provided an effectual remedy; to that 
has been ſo long the reproach of — ad nation, 
the miſerable condition of the inferior-clergy. - Almoſt all the 
leaſes of the church eſtates over E go were fallen in, either; 
by being e or by FAR and the fines raiſed by 
renewals amount AE a million fand. half b money. The 


law, it is true, y 9 this che. property aof the incumbents : 
but the incumbents, except nine biſhops, were all newly ad- 
vanced, and it was unreaſonable. to permit — . — ſuch 


a treaſure into tl 


f heir private families, without making a law on 
| fuch an ex y occaſion,. R$ PRI half the money at leaſt 
towards buying tithes and glebes for the little vicarages, and the 
great cures in market towns. "Hed. all the biſhops indeed laid 
out theſe En as 2 my ee 3 x, 

erecting and 
their clergy. v7. 
haye been fome 
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and twenty ,;thouſand,;pounds.-; & noble 
\; Was: made amongſt chem all, 3 
A ip 23 rc bein lanery, — 
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was very heavily;"and net unfuſtühp l Wlatged 3" Wo feed Him. 
ſelf more a perſonal friend to the biſhop: _ n truly con- 
cerned for the honour and intereſt of — The ele was 
indeed a bill brought in, during the laſt 25 of partiame ment, 
* for en the ou re of ee 1 the 'me em- 
bers were deſired by the houfe to e the'value of alt 


livings within their ſeveral precinds, - my nts BE Role a 
the next meeting after their receſs. © But the king's craving 
« wants of aid and ſupply, the jealouſy and avarige of ſome 
6 lay patrons and improprrators, and the prophaneneſs and ir- 
cc — of many of che leading courtiers, wo biſhop Kex- 


ny: « kt this 2 5 into a forgeifa neſs / God, ante 
cure of ſouls. 15 3111 CH Wel 2185 MN | rectfu {3 "19 J. I. 1 
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The King, having pot fone & the Teadivg > Kr en 
chat he would eicher not conſeht- to the act of oh prmity, . or 
elſe: procure them a "clauſe ef egemption; Was ctitioned t by 
them, within two or three day u aftet Hack tak n fl. ace, th wg 
they might be continued in their miniſtry. - LA. tition' fs 
conſidered in council 'the HERE. day, And the” King U ed 
opinion for an ind ets ſees 0 1105 
others: But the Hanke, J and bifkiop Sir. of 72 
for the ſtrict execution of the . * Be dae * e; anc 

they carried it that the act '(hovld take itꝭ C0 Re ju pif s 
thinkirig this d time to pitlthelt * - cn hie che 55 
Had been long contr che earl DN tete a 19 88 77 
number of them te kis —_— of 90 5 
dried them e e e Fc 1 
procure a toteration© for! the. Hori-corfotth 


at the 
themſelves be comprehended:” 1 nan 1200 805 
far prevailed upon, by" dhe Umttetr G0 mel His Cacholie friend 65 
which was Balle 860 his GI . — that without 


communicating it tb His Mfffiter the & AENpoxz his 
majeſty den ß a decſhtatiel- ab Ch [tr ; al his 
loving ſubje&s, -< that a8. Hor Mt ore es upon 
« thoſe who, | living peaceably; 86 Hot Snom to de church of 
cc England, ) this ſeruple or tendelneld f miſgü de "conſcience, 


e but medehlß and — formt theit e 5 


6 their Gn. Way, he u. tif Hatet ft hi e ür as. 
« him lay; Withetit — Hor "ry t,to e 
ce their wiſdom at. tie next approach age BW concur with, 
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« diſpenſing which he conceives to be inherent in him : that as 
« to the papiſts who had deſerved ſo well from his father and 
« himſelf, in adhering to them with their lives and fortunes, 


« it was not his intention to exclude them from all be- 


« nefit of ſuch an act of indulgence, but that they are not to 
te expect an open toleration; and he refers the manner of that 
« indulgence to the approaching ſeſſion of parliament, which 


tc he doubts not will concur with him in the performance of his 


c promiſes.” This declaration was thought to be framed at Som- 
Wan where the queen mother kept her court: but the 
wiſer nonconformiſts, who. ſaw what all this was aimed at, re- 
ceived it very coldly ; whilſt the papiſts were very buſy in pre- 
paring a ſcheme for a general toleration. When the earl of 
Balsrol produced the declaration at the council board, the 
chancellor, and the biſhops oppoſed it, and with great reaſon. 
But tho it carried a claim of the diſpenſing power, and ſpoke a 
good will towards papiſts, yet as it was modeſtly expreſſed and 
referred all to the parliament, the majority of the council was 
on the {ide of the declaration. The lord Bz1sToL looked on 
this as a great victory over the chancellor; and the duke of 


BucxiNGHam, and all his enemies, took part againſt him openly. 


| 


from this time. 


At the meeting of the parliament in February 5 teen hundred 
and ſixty three, the king confined his ſpeech to the ſubject of 
his declaration, aſſuring them ( that tho ſeveral of the papiſts 
© might juſtly claim a ſhare in that indulgence which he would 


te willingly afford to other diſſenters, yet he did not intend 


© them to hold any places in the ; for he would 
&© not yield to any, no not to the biſhops themſelves, in his zeal 


te for the proteſtant religion and his liking the act of uniformity :. 


te and yet if the diſſenters would behave themſelves peaceably 
« and modeſtly under the government, he could heartily wiſh 
ce that he had ſuch a power of indulgence to uſe on all oc- 
« caſions, as might not needleſly force them out of the king- 
dom, or ſtaying here, give them cauſe to conſpire againſt 

e the peace of it.” This ſpeech of his majeſty's,. added to his 
late declaration, gave a great alarm to the houſe of commons, 
and even to his miniſter the earl of CLARENDON, who was not 
in the ſecret of the king's religion. By his management there- 

fore the thanks of the houſe were vated for his majeſty's reſolu- 
tion to maintain the act of uniformity, but that it was their 


humble advice that no indulgence be granted to diſſenters from 
* 


e 7 
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it. This did not ſatisfy them: they ordered a committee tg 
collect and bring in the reaſons for this vote, to be preſented to 
his majeſty in an addreſs ; which was done accordingly. The 
addreſs is penned with great ſpirit and vigour, but the reaſons 
do not appear to be very cogent. They were in ſubſtance as 
follows; that the indulgence propoſed would eſtabliſh ſchiſm by 
a law, expoſe his majeſty to importunity, encourage ſectaries to 
the- prejudice of the proteſtant religion, diſcredit the wiſdom of 
the legiſlature, take away all means of convicting recuſants, and 
occaſion great diſturbance in the kingdom. Weak however as 
the reaſons were in themſelves, they were ſtrong enough to con- 


_ vince the king, that he ſhould never obtain from the commons 


a power of diſpenſing with the act of uniformity. Accordingly 
after thanking them for their addreſs, and taking time to conſider 
of their reaſons, his majeſty ſent them a meſſage in writing, 
« that his meaning had been ill underſtood.” The commons 
having carried this point, and being ſecretly puſhed on by ſome 
of the chancellor's friends, they addreſſed the king to put the 
laws in execution againſt papiſts ; and a proclamation for form's 
ſake was ſoon after iſſued; but care was taken by the very terms 
of it to render it ineffectual; - This oppofition to the king, and 
the Roman catholicks, by the earl of CLaxsnpon and his party, 
laid the foundation of his ruin ſometime after ; and his lordſhip 
viſibly declined every day in his credit at court. Even in this 
ſeſſion of parliament, the earl of Bzisror impeached him in 
the houſe of lords, tho againſt the king's conſent ; but his arti- 
cles were ſo contradictory, ſo improbable, and ſo void of legal 
form, that the impeachment was unanimouſly rejected. The 
ſummer being far advanced, and the parliament, and the convo- 
cation, having paſſed large ſubſidies to the king, they were pro- 
rogued till March in the following year. | 


About this time died at a great age archbiſhop Jux rox, who 
had been ſuperannuated before the reſtoration, and could not 
therefore do any ſervice to the church, in the high poſt he was 
then promoted to. But as he had been a long and faithful ſer- 


| vant to CHarLEs the firſt, was the ſenior biſhop both in rank 


and age, and a man of an unexceptionable character, it was 
Judged decent to advance him to the primacy, when the church 
was reſtored to its ancient luſtre. He was of the fame college 
with archbiſhop Laup, and much eſteemed and promoted by 
him when he was prime miniſter, tho a man of a very different 
temper from himſelf. - He obtained. the biſhoprick of — - 
. "I RA | "or 
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for him, and before he was poſſeſſecd of it; Ln procured: hien 
the ſee of London, on his own tranſlation to the primacy. In 
a ſhort time after that, he was made lord high treaſurer, which 
he filled with probity and approbation, tho not without a gr 
deal of envy, on account of his being a churchman very Tatts 
known, and that poſt being the moſt beneficial as well as che 
higheſt next the great ſeal of any in the kingdom. He reſigned 
it a little before the late king's breach with the parliament, and 

attended quietly to the duties of his ſtation during the wart AB 
ter he waited on his majeſty on the ſcaffold at his execution, we 
hear no more of him till the reſtoration; and he was then ſo 
infirm and aged, that he could not aequit himſelf of the duties 
of his high ſtation to which he was then advanced. He was a 
man of — moderation in his temper, much beloved, and of 
a character unexceptionable. But if his abilities and learning 
were conſiderable, we have no remains of them ; and he may 
be ſaid to have been rather of the number of the: good, than 
of the great archbiſhops. He was immediately — by 
SHELDON, who wanted not for a very active ſpirit, and who had 


indeed had the chief management all u pg n ene 
ing. Jexror WO By. 1 I il 150 ; 1100 Th 5 | 17 | «22 + 


The perl. iament met in + Marel * hundred and 9 Four 
according to their prorogation; and taking advantage of ſome 
late pretended plots, which, Mx. Locks ry were invented by 
thoſe who * the report of them, an act was paſſed for 
three years for ſuppreſſing ſeditious conventicles. This not only 
confirmed the ſevere act of ELEZABUETH, which condemned: all 
perſons who refuſed appearing at church to baniſhment, and in 
caſe of return, to death, but it further enacted, that if any one 
above ſixteen years of age was preſerit at any meeting under a 
pretence of exerciſe of religion, in any other manner than was 
allowed by the liturgy of the church of England, where there 
were five more than the family, for the firſt offence ſhould ſuffer 
three months impriſonment or pay a fine of five pounds, for the 
ſecond offence fix months or ten pounds, and for the third ſhould 
be baniſhed to the plantations in America. At this time, the 
uſual method for the clergy to tax themſelves in convocation, 
was diſeontinued by a private agreement between tlie archbiſhop- 

and the chancellor and other leading miniſters: when it was 
concluded that the clergy ſhould filently wave the privilege: of 
taxing their own- * and permit themſelves to be included in 
the 
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the money bills prepared by the commons. To encourage their 
aſſent to this ceſſion, two of the four ſubſidies they had granted 
the king were to be remitted ; and a clauſe was inſerted into the 
act, that it ſhould not be to the prejudice of their ancient rights, 
This has made convocations unneceſſary to the crown, and in- 
conſiderable in themſelves. By virtue of the act againſt con- 
venticles, the jails in the ſeveral counties were filled with reli- 
gious diſſenting proteſtants, whilſt the papiſts had the good for- 
tune to be covered under the wings of the prerogative, and whilſt 
the common people gave themſelves up to drunkenneſs, gaming, 
lewdneſs, and all fort of iniquity. England, it muſt be owned, 
at this time was in a very dreadful ſtate. A fatal war was en- 
tered into againſt the Dutch, and the plague which began ſoon 
after, had continued and fpread itſelf in a great degree over the 
country. 'The court was therefore obliged: to remove to Oxford, 
where another parliament was held in ſixteen hundred ſixty five: 
and as it happens in popiſh countries, that when any general 
calamity befalls the people, it is imputed to too great an indul- 
_ gence to hereticks, ſo here the war and the plague were made an 
argument to rain down vengeance on the nonconformiſts ; and 
another act paſſed in this parliament at Oxford, requiring all the 
ſilenced miniſters to take an oath, that it was not lawful on 
<« any pretence' whatſoever to take arms againſt the king, or any 
« commiſſioned by him, and that they would not at any time 
« endeavour an alteration in the government of church or ſtate,” 
Whoſoever refuſed this oath, was not to come within five miles 
of any city, corporation, or borough, or of any church where 
they had ſerved fince the reſtoration, upon forfeiture of forty 
pounds for every ſuch offence: neither could they be capable of 
teaching any public or private ſchools, or of taking any boarders 
to be taught and inſtructed, under the ſame heavy penalty. This 
was much oppoſed in both houſes, but eſpecially in the houſe of 
lords, as enforcing an oath unjuſtifiable in itſelf, and ſuch as my 
lord Sour RAM Tod ſaid, © no honeſt man could take.” But 
however it paſſed, with the aſſiſtance of the court, who ſtood 
too much in need of money to diſoblige the commons; and it 
| likewiſe forwarded the maxim of the friends of popery, which 
was to bring all the nonconformiſts into ſuch a deſperate fitu- 
ation, as that they ſhould be at the king's metcy, and defire a 
general toleration upon any terms that he would give it. But as 
all this ſeverity in a time of war, and of ſuch a public calamity, 
drew very hard cenſures, ſays biſhop BuznzT, on the n 
a Q PUBNS 0 
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of it, WhO were chiefly the chancellor and che arehhiſhop, ſo it 
raiſed the oompaſſion of the nonconformiſt party ſo much,, chat, 
"op were ſupplied more en at that time than ever. 
0 r bruanl gch 3 © st ble ach 7 

b - The iniquities of the nation hot beivg Gafſiciently punihed. by, 
| and alva it pleaſed Gon the next year to permit the. 
city — London to be laid in aſſies by a dreadful e 
The beginning of this: fire was: generally laid to the charge 
the papiſts: and the parljament, which met about chres wegks 
after, · addreſſed the: king to put the e ution againſt Ror 
miſh prieſts and jeſuits, who took indef: e pains to be 
his og But they began at laſt als, gt ot x little 8 
with their anger ind nonconformiſts, and 0 ſees, what. 
they miglit haye ſeen long before, if their zeal and revenge had; 
not- blinded, them; that the more their breaches were widened, 
the „ they grew and Hug more they were ſet againſt each, 
other, the leſs they attended to the growth of popery 3 wHich now 
began to alarm them. The principles of perſecution, it. is cer- 
tain, are not the prineiples 5 the church of England, and one 
would be willing to conceal that it had ever been practiſed hy it; 
if the truth of bil had not made it neceſſary to relate all the ſe- 
verities zy hich were exerdiſed in this rigni againſt thee: proteRant; 
nonconformiſts he were not enemigs to the ſtate. But at laſt 
the ſpirit of perſecution began to x vo It was more and more 
diſcovered 8 the papiſts had a great influence. in the court.z. 
and that the proclamations eee them, at the deſire 
of the parliament, were ſar from being exceuted as they ought 
to have been. The earl of CLARENDON, - whoſe; credit had been 
on the decline for ſome time, Was now turned. out with markg 
of the king's indignation ; and the lord Azzixemor a-concealed 
papiſt, but an avowed. protedor; of all- he went, under that 
name, was advanced to the poſt of favourite, if not df chief 
miniſter. This began to produce ſuſpieions little to the king's 
adyantage: and theſe ſuſpicions, together ich the fall ofthe 
earh of C:48:Np0N,' who had. been the chief promoter er of all the 
ſeyerities againſt che noncohformiſts, and / which was, indeed the 
great blemiſh of his adminiſtration, induced people to haue a lit: 
tle, more, compaſſion for, their protsſſant brethren, aged to turn 
their geal, againſt err beser, who wag) threatning ge 
; Kruction do d 9M hmAt. haitatf35 "350 35 115 37 0 lt 
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3 propoſed, that the croſs in baptiſm, 
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others, for a comprehenſion: of thoſe who could be brought into 


the church by ſome | abatements, and a toleration for [rhe reſt. 
Inſtead of the reordination of the presbyterians, it was en 
that they ſhould have the impoſition of the hands of a biſhop, 
acconipanied with wordt ng that the perſon ſo ordained 

was received to ſetve as 4 fnniſtef in the church of England. 


 Inflead of all former ſubſcriptions, after the oathe of 


and ſupremacy, it was een that they ſhould ſubſcribe the 


following elt I do hereby profeſs 2 declare, chat I ap- 
prove the doctrine, worſhip, and government eſtabliſhed in 0 


church of England, as containing all things neceſſary to ſalva- 


tion; and that I will not endeavour by myſelf, or any other, di- 
realy or indirectly, to bring in e .. to that 
which is ſo eſtabliſhed 3 Fu 1 do promiſe, * * I wilt 
continue in the communion of -the One's "of England, and will 
not do any thing to diſturb the peace thereof. It was further 
kneeling at the ſacrament, 
and bowing at the name of Jesvs, ſhould be left indifferent; or 

taken away : and laſtly, that if the liturgy and canons ſhould 
be altered in fayour 4 the diſſenters, then every preacher upon 


his 2 ſhould declare his aſſent to the lawfulneſs of the 
uſe of it, and promiſe that it ſnall be conſtantly uſed at the. time 


and place e eh The als for a toleration were, that 
all thoſe proteſtants who could not accept of the com prehenſion 
might have liberty for the exerciſe of their religion in publick; 

that their names [ſhould be regiſtered with the congregations they 
belonged to, and the names of their teachers: that they ſhould 
be diſabled from bearing any public office, and fine for offices of 
burden: that they ſhould be exempted from the legal 8 
which are” inflicted on thoſe who abſent from their pariſh 

churches : and that they ſhould not be puniſhed for meeting in 
conventicles by confiſcation of eſtates, provided they pay all pu- 
blic duties to the pariſh where they inhabit; and this ee 
to continue for three years. According to "theſe heads of agree- 
ment, a bill was prepared for | parliament” by lord chief juſtice 
Hals; but YE] Wilxins, Whoſe heart was much {et on 
catrying this affair, communicating it to Warp, biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury, in hopes of his aſſiſtance in the houſe of Lords, the de- 
ſign was much talked of. On one ſide it was faid, that the 
cauſe of the church was undermined and given up, if we yield- 
ed any of thoſe points, about which there had been ſo much diſ- 
peng, chat chere was no reaſon; to think, after we had de- 
l from our grovnds which was 'to'canfeliwe WY Hoek in 


AS che 


N | 
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the wrong, we Aube gain much by it beſides ſcorn and con- 
tempt. On the other hand it was replied, that it was, well 
enough known what they had always ercepted to, and what 
would robably bring over moſt of * preſbyterians; that 4 | 

P 

ing in ſome leſſer matter would be mo 1 wach 
nour to the: church, and how! much ſoever ſhe might 4 
rior in argument and pomer, that ſhe did N25 accord 
2 peace ſake, yield a great deal in things indifferent. The 
fam of peat Wa erlereaſe of infidelity, had alarmed 

men iiand they thought thin a call of pro- 
wrath to attem thing that could be attempted without 
fin, in order to heat our diviſions and to reſtore peace to the 
chuck: But theſe were not the ſentiments of the greateſt part 
of the biſhops, and of the houſe of commons; and therefore as 
ſoon as the parliament met, the commons voted that no bill for 
the purpoſe of a comptehenſion ſhauld be brought into the 
houſe. Not contented! with this ſtep they addreſſed the king to 
look ſtrictly to the execution of his proclatnation-agaiaſt gonven- 
tides, which-the atohbiſtiop. had from him juſt before; 
and they a committee to enquire into the behaviour 
of the nonconformiſts. Beſides this they fevived the act againſt 
eee om and to Which th — two; 
extraordinary: claufes.: Every perſon; frequenting cqtien-' 
ticles,” above faxteen years of agt, were to pay de ale 
the firſt offence, ten for the ſecond; and the preachers: 
twenty pounds for the firſt ofſenee, and forty for the ſecond; and, 
thoſe who perinitted ſuch conventicles in their harns, yards, or 
houſes, were to forfeit pounds. Then followed the ex- 
| y clauſes; © that if an juſtice of peace refuſed to do 
hie duty in the ebcutibaind this adt he ſhould forſeit five 
« pounds 5\ - and that all: clauſes. in this act ſhould be conſtrued 
« molt largehy and beneficially' for the ſuppreſſing conventicles, 
6. and for che ſtif cation and encouragement of all A oo to 
* be employed in the enecution thereof. Many juſtices quit- 
ted the bench, who would not be the inſtrument af ſeverities 
which dick good to 'ho'! ebe who ſupported their 
debaucheries from the ſpaila of their conſcientious neighbours. 
When-the' act was debating ini the: houſe of lords, biſhop Wiz, 
x 1x8 argued long and with great ſpitit againſt i; tho the king 
who Wanted it to paft, that-be might have the nonconformiſts 
at his merey and to ſue for a toletation, had preſſed him yehe- | 
mentiy not to oppoſe. it, or to ſtay from the houſe while it de · 
pended, eee * honeſt man, 
l 1 | Feit 
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Aa chriſtian, and a prelate of the church of England, that I shall. 


tion of the proteſtant religi 


abſolute; in order to which ſit ſeemed nechſſary, in che gpuuen 


give it the reader i in his own words. He told his majeſty, that 
he thought it an ill thing in conſcience and in policy; and as an 
Engliſhman, and a biſhop, he was bound to oppoſe it. As to 
abſenting himſelf” from the honſe; he faid that by. the law and 
conſtitution of England, and by: his mafeſty sl fayour, he had a 
right to debate and vote; afid he Was neither afraid, nor aſhamed, 
to own his opinion in mt matter; and to act purſuant to it. 
The archbiſhop was a man of another ſtamp, and: ſent Circular; 
letters to all the bifhops of his province; to put this very act in 
execution with the utmoſt rigour; im which he was aſſiſted by, 
Wankp and Gux NN. But the other biſhops-chaſe the: ſide off 
charity and dee andithre off: the v odium on the civil, 
. Are bn an 0D 0 Hot: 211 10 tig et Aran 24 0 
00: 200amon $13 m M oinothen' 27d; if nol 
hilft the W difleiters were thus harrafſed in all parts, 
of the kingdom, the Ronian-/cathblicks had the liberty of re- 
ſorting to maſs at the houſes of foreign ambaſſadors, and other 
chapely'; in town and country: and the duk of Mb the king's, 


brother, and immediate heir to the crown after his majeſty, 


who had had no. children b s queen, made a formal abjura- 

Hun this time and openly declared, 
himſelf a papiſt: The parliament were o alanmetd at his, that 
the two houſes joined im an addreſs to his > majeſty; too repręſent 
the cauſes of the dangerous! growth of popery, and what = 
conceive are the iptoper remedies: for /thoſe: igrowibg miſchiefs. 
The king promiſed t do what::theyodefared,»and-in . days 


iſſued a proclamation, which run much in the — ſtile with 


thoſe which had been publiſned on the ſame 7 
was juſt in the fame —— The thireeckings! of. this 


family, the reader muſt obſerve, had ntver:rhade-any; ſeruple to 


prevent the growth 
ſe: but 


anſwer the inſtances of their parliainenta td 
of popery, with publiſſing proclamations for that 


| the publication, nd the execution, were two different, 1 things. 


It is certain, that the Kiag at this tine. was o far from intend- 
ing to prevent the growth of popery, that he intendell noi to 
introduce it. He had got a ſet of arbitrary miniſters, who were 
called the cabal, who had farmed a projei to render the king 


of theſe miniſters, that liberty of n 
to gain the 9 — me n which: ſo onuch: an was 
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- Man refuſed to put the ſeals, as judging it contrary to law : 
upon this he was diſmiſſed, and the earl of SyarTsBURY; the 
ableſt man of the cabal, was made lord chancellor. He not 
only ſealed the declaration, but aſſerted that it was for the inte- 
reſt of the church of England; which had placed themſelves 
upon ſo narrow a bottom, and proceeded by meaſures ſo contra- 
ry to the properties and liberties of the nation, as muſt needs 
in a ſhort time prove fatal to them. This was true, fo far as it 
related to diſſenting proteſtants, but it was not true as it included 
papiſts ; nor had his majeſty any right by virtue of a diſpenſing 
power to ſuſpend the laws againſt either. The declaration how= 
ever was publiſhed, and his majeſty's reſolutions in it were, that 
the church of England ſhould be preſerved entire in her doc- 
trine, diſcipline and government as it now ſtands; that no x 
fon ſhall be capable of holding any eccleſiaſtical benefice who is 
not exactly conformable ; that the execution of all penal laws 
againſt all forts of nonconformiſts and recuſants ſhall be ſuſpend- 
ed immediately; that he will always allow ſuch a number of 
places as ſhall be defired, in all parts of the kingdom, for fuch 
as did not conform to the church of England to aſſemble in; 
that none of his ſubjects ſhould preſume to meet in any ſuch 
place till it was allowed, and the teacher approved of by him; 
that this indulgence ſhall extend to all except Roman catholic re- 
cuſants, to whom he will only indulge their ſhare in the com- 
mon exemption from the penal laws, and the exerciſe of their 
worſhip in their private houſes only. Great endeavours were 
uſed by the court, when this was publiſhed, to perſuade the non 
conformiſts to make addreſſes and compliments upon it; but 
they were not ſo blind as not to ſee, that it was not granted for 
their ſakes, nor would continue longer than it ſerved the intereſt 
of popery; beſides they were not very fond of accepting their 
liberty by virtue of a diſpenſing power. They preſented how- 
ever an addreſs of thanks, with which a body of them waited 
on the king; and after having been ſo long and fo dreadfully 
harraſſed on account of | conſcience, they were glad to have ſome 
reſt, But they all ſoon ſaw, as well as their leaders, what would 
be the conſequence : and, as we ſhall preſently ſee, diſclaimed 
this indulgence, F en 


The parliament, and the king, had hitherto agreed extremely 
well: and they had given him in the Gourſe of tirelve years 
ſuch immenſe ſums of money on frivolous and unjuſt pretences, 
that it was generally ſuſpected many of the leading members 

Vol. II. 78 1 had 
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had themſelves a ſhare of it. Nay ſome hiſtorians have gone 
ſo far as to ſay, that the price of every man was known. But 
be this as it might; ſeveral of the old members having been dead ; 
or called up to the houſe of peers, the new ones elected in their 
room had not thoſe high notions of monarchical power, or were 
not ſo ſuſceptible of impreſſions from the court as the others 
were. Beſides, the deſigns of the king and his miniſtry being 
every day more viſible, many of the ſame members, who thought 
they could not do too much for the king, whilſt they had no 
apprehenſions from popery and arbitrary power, adopted other 
forts of notions. The parliament had now been prorogued al- 
moſt two years; and in that interval the king had taken ſome 
ſteps which had given great uneaſineſs to his ſubjects. On the 
fourth of February ſixteen hundred and ſeventy three, it was 
again ſummoned to meet: and in the king's ſpeech at the open- 
ing, his majeſty told the two houſes, that he had found a 
good effect from his declaration of indulgence to diſſenters; 
© but he did not intend it ſhould any way prejudice the church, 
e which he would ſupport in its rights and in its full power: 
&« and having faid this, he ſhould take it ill to receive contra- 
<« diction in what he had done; for he would deal plainly, with 
ce them, he was reſolved to ſtick to his declaration. It was 
now that the king and his miniſters began to perceive for the 
firſt time, that it was not ſo eaſy to carry what they pleaſed, as 
in the beginning of this parliament. The commons were no 
ſooner ſettled, than they took this declaration, which his ma- 
jeſty was reſolved to ſtick to, into debate; and after ſome warm, 
and not very reſpectful ſpeeches, they informed him in an ad- 
dreſs, „that penal laws in matters eccleſiaſtical could not be 
<« ſuſpended but by act of parliament ; and therefore they hum- 
ce bly beſought him to give ſuch directions, as that no appre- 
« henſions or jealouſies might remain in the hearts of his faith- 
ful ſubjects. The king aſſured them in anſwer to this ad- 
dreſs, that he was very much troubled his declaration ſhould 
prove the cauſe of diſquiet, and give occaſion to the queſtioning 
of his power in eccleſiaſtics, which he found not done in the 
reign of any of his anceſtors; that he never thought of uſing 
it otherwiſe than for the peace and eſtabliſhment of the church 
of England; and that his only deſign was to take off the penal- 
ties inflicted by ſtatute on the diſſenters, which he beliered they | 
themſelves would not wiſh to ſee. executed according to the ri- 
gour of the law. Neither had he done this with any thought 
of avoiding or precluding the advice of his parliament; and it 


any 
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any bill ſhould be offered to him which ſhould appear more 
proper to attain the ends and ſecure the peace of the church and 
acer he would ſhew how. ready he was, to; concur im all 
ways that ſhould appear for the good, of the kingdem. But the 
commons were not, fatighed with, theſe aſſurances. . Wherefore 
three days after they preſented another, addreſs; in which they 
tell his majeſty, © that his anſwer was not ſufficient to clear the 

« apprehenſions that might juſtly remain in the minds of hig 
„ people, by his majeſty's having claimed a power, to ſuſpend 
« penal laws in matters eccleſiaſtical, and which his majeſty di 
« ſeem till to aſſert to be entitled in the crown, and neyer 
« queſtioned in any of the reigns of his anceſtors :., wherein they 
« conceived his majeſty had been much miſinformed, ſince no ſuch 
te power had ever been claimed or exerciſed by any of his pre- 
« deceſſors. They therefore with unanimous conſent became 
« humble ſuitors to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to give 
ee them a full and ſatisfactory anſwer to their laſt-addreſs,: and 
ce to take ſuch effectual order, that the proccedings in this mat- 
« ter might not for the future be drawn into conſequence or 
« example.” Whatever the diſſenters might think at firſt of 
this indulgence, they ſaw now they were only tools to advance 
the intereſt of the Romiſh religion: and therefore in theſe de- 
bates, alderman Lovx, a city member and a leading presbyte- 
rian, ſpoke with great zeal and reſolution againſt the declara- 
tion; aſſuring the houſe © that, they would rather go without 
ce their deſired liberty, than have it in a way that . would - prove 
e fo detrimental to the nation.” The houſe of commons, 
which had for theſe ten years been loading the nonconſormiſts 
with one penal law after another, were ſo wrought upon by this 
ſacrifice which they now made of their liberty to the intereſt of 
religion and the kingdom, that they ordered a bill to be brought 
in, which ſhould take off the penalties of the act of unifor- 
mity, and lay nothing more upon them than the oaths of alle- 


Li 


— 


* 


wich great alaclity, but the lord having detained it with-ſome. 
amendments, the parliament was prorogued , ald, be 
made ready for the royal aſſent. At the "lame time that the 


t - 1031. ff >chifin in. the p. o-, EY 3 another 
o enjoin. frequent catechuling in the parochial chur hes for the 
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620 THE ECCLESIASTICAL' Boox XVI 
ing to the throne as he was at preſent ; and the time was now 
come, that he muſt either give way to the proceedings of the 
commons, or break with his parliament, and have no money, 
After many conſultations with his brother and his miniſters, 
to ſay nothing of his ladies who are ſuppoſed to have determined 
him, his majeſty called for the declaration of indulgence, and 
broke the ſeal with his own hands. In a few days after, he came 
to the parliament ; and preſſing the commons very earneſtly to 
diſpatch the money bills, he aſſured them, that if there were 
te any ſcruples yet remaining with them touching the ſuſpenſion 
<« of the penal laws, he there faithfully promiſed, that what he 
et he had done in that particular, ſhould not for the future be 
« drawn into example, and that he would willingly paſs any bills 
ec they ſhould offer him, that would give them ſatisfaction in all 
ce their juſt grievances.” The two houſes were ſo much pleaſed 
with this anſwer, that they went in a body to return their thanks 
to his majeſty for it. The commons, taking the king at his 
word, prepared a bill to prevent the dangers which may happen 
from popiſh recuſants; requiring all perſons who enjoyed any 
office or place of truſt or profit, to take the oaths of allegeance 
and ſupremacy in public court; to receive the communion in 
ſome pariſh church immediately after divine ſervice, which was 


to be certified by the miniſter and church wardens, and atteſted 


on the oaths of two credible witneſſes; and to make and ſub- 
ſcribe a declaration, that they believe there is not any tranſub- 


ſtantiation in the facrament of the lord's ſupper, at, or after, the 


conſecration thereof by any perſon whatſoever. When this bill, 
which has always fince been called the © teſt act, was brought 


into the houſe, the court endeavoured all they could to prevent 


it, by dividing the church party with a propoſal for ſome regard 
to the proteſtant diſſenters. But alderman, Love, ſeeing into 
their project, ſtood up again on this occaſion, and ſaid, he 
« hoped the clauſe propoſed in favour of the diſſenters would 
« occafion no intemperate heats, and that he ſhould move for 
« paſling the bill which was ſuch a barrier againſt popery, with- 
te out any alteration, and without interpoſing any e till it 
« was finiſhed ; the diſſenters chooſing rather to lie under the 
ce ſeverity of the laws for a time, than clog a more neceſſary 
« work with their concerns.” This open declaration from one 
of the leading men amongſt them, defeated the ſcheme of the 
court; and the bill paſſed the commons with little more oppoſi- 
tion. The miniſters in the houſe of lords, the chancellor ex- 
cepted, exerted all rheir- ſtrength againſt it, in the preſence of 
2 


the 


* 
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the king and the duke of Youx. ' But there was no ſuch thing 
as getting the money bill without this ſecurity againſt : 


: 


9 
and his majeſty muſt either riſk a ſecond civil war, or give full 
content to his parliament by permitting the bill to paſs. The 
laſt was moſt agreeable to his temper ; and out of neceſlity for 


> 


money, he gave up the papiſts: the commons voted him an 
immenſe ſum of. Dong the king gave the royal aſſent to the 
teſt act, and prorogued the parliament, after a ſeſſion of ſeven 
weeks, till October following. ery on 1 
Tho the proteſtant religion ſtood in need of the united 
ſtrength of all its profeſſors againſt popery, and of all the ſe- 
curities of a civil nature that could be given for the preſervation 
of church and ſtate, yet I preſume to ſay, that it is not only 
a great proſtitution of the ſacrament, to make it a qualifica- 
tion for civil offices and employments, but an infatuation to ſup- 
poſe that it can be any ſeourity for our religion. The zeal how- 
ever of this houſe of commons againſt popery, inclined both 
churchmen and diſſenters to paſs the act; and it has ever ſince 
continued, much to the diſhonour, I think, of our holy re- 
ligion. The two parties, who had ſo long had a mutual ani- 
moſity againſt each other, uniting their efforts now againſt 
popery, it was thought adviſeable by the king and his miniſters 
to ſet up another that ſhould; again diſunite them, and even 
make a diviſion. among the churchmen. For this, the arch- 
biſhop, and biſhop MozxLzr, with all thoſe high divines of their 
party, who had lately been upon ill terms with the court for op- 
poſing the king's indulgence, . were now invited thither; that as 
the attack on popery had been c the court might now 
change its defence. Accordingly they ſuggeſted to the ecele- 
ſiaſticks, that the majority of the commons intended to overturn 
every thing that had been done in favour of the monarchy and 
of the. church, and that without a timely precaution the nation 
was in danger of becoming republican and preſbyterian, Hay- 
ing made themſelves ſure of the bulk of the prelates by this re- 
preſentation, a bill was brought into the houſe of lords, in the 
ſeſſion of parliament which met in April fixteen hundred and 
ſeventy five, tho much againſt the opinion of the duke of Vokx, 
© to prevent the dangers. which may ariſe from perſons diſaffected 
« to the government. The deſign of this bill, was to oblige 
all perſons enjoying any office, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military, all 


privy councillors, and members of parliament, to take the oath 
which had been introduced into the corporation and five mile 
Vor. II. N 8 1 
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acts already mentioned, of the legality of taking up army 
ec againſt the king or any commiſſioned by him, and that they 
ce would not at any time endeavour the beraten of the govern. 
cc ment in church or ſtate. The debates in the houſe of lords 
f this bill laſted ſeventeen days, and by the weight of the 
biſkios it would certamly have paſſed that houſe, they having 
carried every vote relating to it. But the two houſes comin 
to a rupture about a breach of privilege, the king provgue 
the parliament till October, and the court had never ſtrength 
enough afterwards to revive this motion. When the parliament 
met apain in October, the warmth about privilege was renewed ; 
and the king ſeeing no expedient for their reconciliation, pro- 
rogued the parliament to eien) eden which was al- 
moſt e months. = 


During this interval; the buſy e's api of archbiſhop 
SnzLDoN was quieted by his being laid in the grave. He was 
clerk of the cloſet to the late king, and during the uſurpation 
went thro many difficulties. At the reſtoration he was made 
biſhop of London; and in conjunction with the earl of Cra- 
RENDON, Was the chief promoter of all the ſeverities againſt the 
nonconformiſts. He Rad a man of very high x1 es in 
church and ſtate; which his uſage in the civil wars, and under 
the commonwealth, did not at all abate.” He was more of a 
ſtateſman than a prelate, according to biſhop BuxnzT, and had 
little other regard to religion than as it was an engine of the 
late. Mr. Ech AHD indeed fays, that he filled the => of Can- 
ter with honour and reputation: but what that 
. e oonſiſted in, more than in weakning the 

eſtant intereſt tg out his vengeance continually upon 
—— all the hiſtor” which I have ſeen of him Ah * 
inform us. We hear of nothing but his oppoſing all the mea- 
fates propoſed for a comprehenfion, and his writing circular 
letter after letter to the biſhops of his province, to put the laws 
in execution againſt the nonconformiſts. When b parliament 
and the people grew weary of theſe ſeyerities, and began to ſee 
| the ill policy of thus perſecuting their proteftant brethren when 
popery Was at the door, the atchbiſhop retired from all public 
affairs. 1 dont mean by this to infinmate that he favoured 

ery or that he was not a thorow proteſtant : | but his grace 
had cerainly more animoſity a unſt notconformi than againſt 
papifts; and it is probable” that he 5 
Verge againſt the former, for the 
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upon the epiſcopal church. The defire of preſervation how- 
or whe gp ſhare in the ſeverities which he rained 
down upon them; that they might never have ſuch another 
opportunity to overthrow the church of England. Whatever 
were his motives, it muſt be allowed that he carried his perſecu- 
tion of the nonconformiſts beyond the bounds of policy and 
religion. In all other reſpects he was unblemiſhed, and for his 
public benefactions for the encouragement of learning, and for 
charitable uſes, he was a great example. There have been many 
much better archbiſhops than SHEUDOx, it muſt be granted, 
and there have been alſo many worſe. There were none of the 
order at that time, according to biſhop BURN RET, who were in 
any ſort fitted to fill the chair of primate, whom the court could 
truſt; and therefore Dr. Sa N cO r was promoted to it from the 
deanry of St. Pauls. | Arr 1 


From this time to the end of the reign of CnakxLES, we meet 
with little elſe but quarrels and jealouſies between the king and 
his parliaments; ſham plots, and furious fallies of rage and 
revenge, between the court and country party. There was one 
plot however, called the popiſh plot, diſcovered in fixteen hun- 
dred and ſeventy eight, formidable enough if it had ſucceeded, 
to have ſubverted the conſtitution, to eſtabliſh popery, and to 
extirpate the proteſtant religion root and branch. The reality 
of this plot, as it depended on the evidence of OaTtzs and 
BeDLox, and which it is not the buſineſs of this hiſtory to enter 
into, has been queſtioned, I believe, very juſtly ; tho the houſe 
of commons believed it, and voted © that there had been a dam- 
enable helliſh plot contrived and carried on by popiſh recu- 
&« ſants againſt the life of the king and the proteſtant religion.” 
In this belief, they paſſed a bill for diſabling all papiſts from 
ing in parliament, to which the lords added a clauſe to except 
the duke of Yorx, and the commons after ſome debate con- 
ſented to it. The two houſes being ſo much enflamed with all 
the circumſtances of this plot, which, as far as it related. to a 
defign of making the king abſolute, and introducing popery, 
was certainly real, and his majefty apprehending that he ſhould 
only meet with freſh mortifications it he permitted them to fit 
any longer, diſſolved the parliament, which had continued al- 
molt eighteen years; and fummoned a new one to meet in 
March hundred and ſeventy nine. The nation, full of 
fears, of jealouſy, and diſcontent, were reſolved no. to 2 
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great heats in that houſe 
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their intereſt in the hands of men of ſuch high principles 2 


filled the laſt - houſe of commons, and raiſed the royal power 
to ſo great an height the firſt twelve years of their fitting : and 
when the returns were made of all the elections, it appeared 
there was a vaſt majority who were oppoſite to the principles 
and deſigns of the court of CHARLES. In order to ſoften men's 
minds and to prevent any ill impreſſion, the duke of Lokk was 
ſent away to Holland; and at the opening of the parliament, 
the parting with an only brother to remove the jealouſy of the 
people, was magnified with all the pomp of Fincn's eloquence, 
who had ſucceeded SHarTsBURY in the great ſeal, and was 
now earl of Nottingham. But the commons, and the ki 
began with a ſtrong * about their ſpeaker, which occaſioned 
, and ended at laft in a thorow change 
of the miniſtry and the privy council. This change however 
did not prevent the bringing in of a bill to exclude the duke of 
Vokk from the ſucceſſion, on account of his being a papiſt, 
which was red twice in the houſe of commons; but before it 
came to a third reading, the parliament was diſſolved, and an- 
other ſummoned to meet in October following. But when that 
time came, finding much ſuch another houſe of commons 
returned as the laſt had been, the king told his new council that 
the meeting ſhould be put off till that time twelvemonth, and 
that he had conſidered all the conſequences ſo far as to be ab- 
ſolutely reſolved, and not to hear any thing that ſhould be ſaid 
againſt it. Soon after this, he recalled the duke of Yoxx, who 
continued about the king till the next winter when the parlia- 
ment was to fit. The truth is, the miniſtry would not under- 
take to ſupport his majeſty, if the duke. was in England during 
the ſeſſion of parliament. For lord Stars BURY, attended by 
about a dozen lords and gentlemen of diſtinction, went publicly 
to Weſtminſter-hall, and at the bar of the court of King's- 
bench, by a bill in form, preſented the duke of York as a popiſh 


recuſant. 


The parliament met in October ſixteen hundred and eighty, 
to whom the king declared in his ſpeech, ( that nothing ſhould 
* be wanting on his part to give them the fulleſt ſatisfaction 
e their hearts could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the proteſtant re- 
ce ligion, conſiſtent with the preſerving the ſucceſſion of the 
& crown in its due and legal courſe.” But all the mollyfying 
evpreſſions which the king could uſe, had no influence with the 

2 n en * * 
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commons. Nay ſo much were the popular leaders determined 
to carry things to extremity, that in leſs than a week after the 
commencement of the ſeſſion, the bill of excluſion was again 
brought in, and referred to a committee with this aggravating 
alteration, © that it ſhould be red to the people twice a year 
« in all the churches of the kingdom, and that every one who 
« ſhould ſupport the title of the duke of Yoxx, ſhould be 
« incapable of pardon but by act of parliament.” But the bill 
was thrown out by the lords, by a majority of thirty three ; 
eleven biſhops, out of fourteen that were preſent, voting againſt 
it. It ſeemed neceſſary to take notice thus far of theſe pro- 
ceedings between the king and the houſe of commons, in order 
to connect the hiſtory and render it more intelligible, but it is 
not conſiſtent with my deſign to enter any further into theſe de- 
bates. I now turn to the affairs relating to the church. Whilſt 
the commons were in a high ferment about the loſs of the ex- 
eluſion bill; and the terrors of popery, they ordered ſeveral bills 
to be brought in for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion ; and 
among others, one for uniting the king's proteſtant ſubjects. 
It was intended to agree in a comprehenſion with the diſſenters, 
upon much the ſame terms as were before propoſed ; and that a 
toleration ſhould be allowed to thoſe who could not be com- 
prehended. But after a ſtrong oppoſition from the court mem- 
bers, and no vigorous defence from the friends of the preſbyte- 
rians, it was given up for another leſs advantagious to them; 
to exempt them from the 1 impoſed on the papiſts by» 
the act of the thirty fifth of ELizaszeTH, which made baniſh- 
ment or death the terms of nonconformity. This repeal, fays 
biſhop BuznzT, went heavily in the houſe of lords; becauſe 
many of the biſhops thought the terror of it of ſome uſe, tho 
they were not for putting it in execution, and it had never been 
executed but in one ſingle inſtance. The r however was 
carried: but on the day of prorogation, when the bill ſhould 
have been preſented with the reſt for the royal aſſent, the clerk 
of the crown withdrew it by the king's particular order. His 
majeſty had no inclination to deny it openly, and he had leſs 
inclination to paſs it, and therefore purſued this indiſcreet 
method of ſuppreſſing it. By this artifice, which was equally 
* diſobliging to the country party as if the bill had been re- 
« jected, and at the ſame time implied ſome meanneſs and 
“ timidity in the king, fays Mr. Hung, © that falutary act 
« was for the preſent eluded.” This alone will ſhew the rea- 
der, that in all the ſteps which the king had taken for indul- 
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gence and toleration to tender conſciences, his view was prin- 
cipally for the Roman catholicks ; becauſe as ſoon as ever the 
parliament had paſſed a bill for this indulgence, out of which 
the catholicks were excepted, his majeſty refuſed to concur with 
them in it. The commons however were not content with this 
bill, but having had notice of the king's intention to prorogue 
them, they met earlier than uſual in the morning, and before 
the king came to the houſe of lords, they voted “ that the laws 
« againſt popiſh recuſants ought not to be extended againſt pro- 
« teſtant diſſenters, and that the proſecution of diſſenters upon 
« the penal laws, is at this time grievous to the ſubject, a weak- 


ning the proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement to popery and 


<« dangerous to. the peace of the kingdom. This was thought,” 
ſays bulbop BuzneT, © a great invaſion of the legiſlature, when 
ee one houſe pretended to ſuſpend the execution of laws, which 
« was to act like dictators in the tate, for they meant that courts 
« and juries: ſhould govern, themſelves by the opinions which 
te they now gave; which inſtead of being a kindneſs to the 
te nonconformiſts, raifed a new ſtorm againſt them all over the 
e nation.” In a few days after the parliament was prorogued, 


it was diſſolved; and a new one was ſummoned to meet at Ox- 


LY 


offended. with the city of Londen. - 1: | 
5h 0 ; 


The new elections were generally in favour of the members 
of the former parliament; and at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
the king in his ſpeech made ſevere reflexions on their proceed- 


ford, in March fixteen hundred and eighty one, the king being 


ings. His majeſty aſſured them however, that tho he could 


not depart from his reſolution of maintaining the ſucceſſion, 
« yet to remove all reaſonable. fears that might ariſe from the 
te poſſibility of a popiſh ſucceſſors coming to the crown, if 
« means could be found that in ſuch a. caſe the adminiſtration 
ce of the government might remain in proteſtant hands, he ſhould 
ce be ready to hearken to any ſuch expedient, by which the re- 
« ligion. may be preſerved, and the monarchy not deſtroyed.” 


When the commons had paſſed thro the uſual forms of chooſing 
a ſpeaker and taking the oaths, they. moved to.enquire into the 


miſcarriage of the bill for repealing the act of ELIZABETH againft 
diſſenters; which they thought a precedent of the higheſt conſe- 

uence, and a breach of the conſtitution of the government. In 
the mean time, till this could be ſettled by a conference with the 
lords, rejecting the king's expedient, the commons ordered in 
another bill of excluſion like the laſt; and —— nw 
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ſuddenly at the end of ſeven days from tlicir mecting, and dil 
ſolved the parliament. He 12 5 called an het p atliattient after 
this, but governed all the reſt of his life, nic was four” years, 
in an abſolute manner; and grew as cruel and bloody as he had 
before appeared humane and merciful. The A 
names of Whig and Tory came now to be the denominati ein 
the two parties, againſt the court, and for the pretogative,” The 
violence of thoſe who were for the bill of Saen was . 
claimed againſt and exaggerated; and principles the moft op- 
polite to civil liberty were every where inculcated from the pul- 
pit. Addreſſes of the fame ſtamp were procured all over the 
kingdom ; and if words could wi been depended on, the na- 
tion was running apace into voluntary ſervitude, and ſeemed am- 
bitious of reſigning” all their NO Cao to ** kus g, which had 
been tranfmitted to them thro' ſo m 1 their | 
anceſtors. ' The clergy,” ſays biſhop wy To ftruc 'up to 
ce an higher note with fuch zeal in 2 duke's ſuccefflon, as if 
« a popith king had been a ſpecial bleſſing from heaven, to be 
© much longed for by a "ptoteftant church. They Alikewile 
« gave thertiſelves'” ſuck 4 looſe againſt noncofformiſts, 45. if 
ce nothing was ſo formidable as b party; ſo that in Al their 
« ſermons popery was quite forgot, and the force of their zeal 
« was turned almoſt wholly againſt the diffenters; who wert 
ce now by order | from the court to be ptoceeded againſt 90647 
«ing to Fink It would fiff a volume to enter itito all the 
88 of party rage and animofity againſt all thoſe who were 
known to oppoſe the court: would be greeable 
to a tender hearted, good natuted reader, an ark not” the. | 
buſineſs of this hiſtory. ' Let it ſuffice, therefore't to ſay, that in- 
ftead of dropping a tear at the funeral of our laws, Nur liber- 


found both in churck and Rats] who made f me panegyricks 
on their murderers, and denounced curſes on hofe. who would. 
have retrieved them from deferudtion. 85 "iis es ja 
' Amidſt theſe circumſtances Kona it is certain, that che 
king was meditating a change of meaſures, and forming an _ 
plan of adminiſtration. ' Some warm expreſſions hat 
from him of his having been abuſrd; and that if he 1500 but 
a month longer, he would find x way to make himfelf eafy for 
the reſt of his life. But in a few! ys after, he was ſeized with, - 
| a fort of apoplexy, and died on e fixth of February fix 
teen hundred and eighty three, * the Ws fourth year of His 


age, 
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age, and the thirteenth of his reign, from the reſtoration. There 
is no proof it muſt be owned, but there are ſuch ſtrong reaſons 
for ſuſpecting him to be poiſoned, that one can ſcarce avoid 
entertaining them. 1 


In this manner died CHARLES the ſecond, of whom almoſt 
all hiſtorians have ſpoken with great prejudices, on the one 
fide, or the other. A man who has conſidered his reign atten- 


. tively, and will ſpeak of it impartially, muſt ſpeak of it, I 


think, differently from all that I have ſeen. There are ſome 
ſtrokes in his character indeed which are common to all who 
write of him. His friends and his enemies have allowed, that 
he had very fine natural parts, a great quickneſs of conception, 
pleaſantneſs of wit, a right judgment of affairs, and great variety 
of knowledge; that with all theſe abilities, with all the ſo- 
cial qualities that a prince could have to render himſelf beloved, 
without any pride, or ſtatelineſs, or conceit, he had yet ſuch a 
careleſſneſs and indolence of temper as disfigured his adminiſtra- 
tion of government all his life. The high principles which he 


maintained, if we conſider all the circumſtances of his family 


and his life, - are not only to be forgiven, but excuſed in CHARLES 
the ſecond. But his pretended zeal for the proteſtant religion 


and the church of England, when he was externally of the 


Roman communion, and internally of no religion at all, or at 
beſt a deiſt, was a ſeries of diſſimulation which there is no 
defending. It is pity, it muſt be owned, that fo fine a gentle- 
man in his manner, ſo eaſy of acceſs, ſo affable and commu- 
nicative in his converſation; fo, entertaining with his wit, and 
ſo polite in his reproof and raillery, ſhould at the fame time 
have no ſincerity, nor friendſhip, nor even tenderneſs in his 
nature. He had adopted one maxim, it ſeems, that there was 


no ſuch thing as honour or virtue in the world, but that the 


actions of all mankind were the reſult of intereſt, Under the 
impreſſion of ſuch a maxim, it was impoſſible he ſhould practiſe 
friendſhip, or ſincerity ; nor could there be any great room for 
tenderneſs, more than what he was impelled to by his natural 
temper. It was not however till the very latter end of his 

reign, when his eaſe had been much diſturbed. by plots, and 

the heat of contending parties, that CyarLes exerciſed any- 
cruelty ; and his character, in that reſpect, ſeems then to have 
been overcharged. He was fo abandoned to ſenſual. pleaſures, 
that, he could ſcarce. prevail upon himſelf, till towards the de- 
cline of life, to ſuſpend them for an hour, that he might ap- 
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ply to the affairs of government : and yet when he did apply 
himſelf, his judgment was .ſo. clear, his penetration was ſo 
lively, and his mind was ſo capable of great affairs, that he 
could diſpatch more in one day, than his miniſters in general 
could in many. His miſtreſſes devoured his time, and his 
treaſure ; and it was not the ſplendour or glory vf ac _—_ 
an eaſy indolent ſauntring life, amidſt wit, and voluptüoufffeſs, 
which had charms for CHaxLES. This is a wretched deſpicable 
courſe of life for a king to follow, it muſt be owned ; but it is 
made much worſe when e confider,, that it him into 
profuſenels Which wis Extrem ely bürden cer of? 18 2 
and when he could not get money enough from his parliament 
to ſupport this profuſeneſs, that he even ſubmitted, with the 
crown of England upon his head, to be the tool and penſioner 
of the king of France. But yet with a) character ſo diſadvan- 
tagious to his ſubjects, and ſo inglorious to himſelf, it muſt be 
acknowledged that he made as many conceſſions to his people, 
and paſſed as many acts for their benefit, as any prince that 
had ever reigned before him. His great concern at laſt was for 
the ſucceſſion of his brother which yet he would haye cox 
ſented ſhould have been greatly limited: and in his laſt ſickneſs, 
when he had time to think over the miſconduct of his life and 
reign, he ſhewed no remorſe for either; not a word'; about. 
religion dropped from him to any body; no e his people, 
no concern about his queen, ſate upon his thoughts at all; 
but he died recommending his miſtreſſes, and his children which 
they brought him, to the care and kindneſs of his brother. To 
conclude his character, we may ſay, that as a gentleman he was. 
liked by evety body, but beloved by. no body; and as a prince, 
tho he might be reſpected for his ſtation, yet his death could 
not be lamented by a lover of his country, upon any other mo- 
tive, but that it introduced a much worſe monarch on the throne 
than he was himſelf. en A 122 n 
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As ſoon as the privy council were returned from proclaim- 
"A ing the duke of Yorx, by the name of Jawzs the ſe- 
cond, his majefty made them a ſpeech, which was immediately 
printed, and diſperſed ; in which he told them, that he would 
« preſerve the government in church and ſtate, as it was now 
c eſtabliſhed by law; that he knew the principles of the church 
* of England are for monarchy, and the members of it had 
& ſhewn themſelves good and loyal ſubjects, therefore he ſhould 
& always take care to defend and ſupport it. The praiſes of 
the new king upon this were ſounded very high, in all the ad- 


dreſſes, and in moſt of the pulpits of the kingdom. The uni- 


verſity of Oxford aſſured him in their addreſs, © that they could 
ce never ſwerve from the principles of their inſtitution, and their 
ce religion by law eſtabliſhed ; which indiſpenſibly binds them 


c to bear faith and true obedience to their ſovereign,” without 


e any limitation or reſtriction, and that no conſideration what- 
&« ſoever ſhould ſhake their loyalty and allegeance.” Whatever 
is to be ſaid of Jaws, it muſt be owned he was no hypocrite 
in the buſineſs of religion: for the ſecond Sunday after his ac- 


ceſſion to the throne, he went openly to maſs with all the enſigns 


of royalty ; and by this diſplayed at once his arbitrary diſpoſition, 
and the bigotry of his principles, as it was a direct defiance of 
the laws of the land. He-even ſent an agent to. Rome to 
make ſubmiſſions to the pope; in order to pave the way for a 
ſolemn readmiſſion of the Engliſh nation into the boſom of the 


Ca- 
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catholic church. Another ſtep which the king made at the ame 

time, and as it ſeems without any neceſſity, was to order the 
prieſt who had given the euchariſt and extreme unction to 
CrarLEs, to atteſt publickly to the world that his majeſty died 
a catholick. A parliament was ſummoned to meet in May; and 
as the elections were managed principally by the intrigues of the 
court, the majority of the commons were well affected to the 
prerogative, and to the doctrine of paſſive obedience, fo much in- 
culcated in the late reign from the pulpit. * 


At the opening of the parliament, the king made a gracious 
ſpeech ; — he confirmed the aſſurances he had given his 
council, and in the ſame words, that he would preſerve the go- 
« vernment as by law eſtabliſhed in church and ſtate. The com- 
mons charmed with theſe promiſes, and bigotted as much to their 
principles of government, as the king was to his religion, in 
about two hours voted him fuch an immenſe revenue for life, 
as enabled him to maintain a fleet and army without the aid of 
parliament, and conſequently to ſubdue thoſe who ſhould dare 
to oppoſe. his will. In this manner, and without any further 
ceremony, did this houſe of commons deliver up the liberties of 

the nation to a popiſh arbitrary prince, When they addreſſed 
him in anſwer to his ſpeech, they told him, they relied on his 
royal word for the ſecurity of their religion, which word having 
never been broken, they eſteemed beyond any law whatever. At 
che ſame time they would have voted an addreſs, to deſire him 
to iſſue forth his royal proclamation to cauſe the penal laws to 
be put in execution againſt diſſenters from the church of Eng- 
land; but it was rejected becauſe they could not confine it to 
the presbyterians, without taking in the papiſts, which would be 
offenſive to the king. This however brought down the ſtorm 
on the nonconformiſts, and revived the perſecution which had 
flackened a little on the death of the king. This perſecution, 
we may be ſure, was not leſſened by the duke of Monmovrta's 
rebellion; to puniſh which, IETER Is the chief juſtice was ſent - 
into the Weſt with a ſpecial commiſſion, attended by Kirz with 
a body of troops to keep the people in awe, The cruelty of 
| theſe monſters is too well known; and England had never feen 
any thing like it. When the parliament met again in November 
after the prorogation, his majeſty congratulated them on the ſuc- 
cels of his arms in ſuppreſſing the late rebellion; but told them, 
that no man muſt take exceptions that there were ſome. officers 
in the army not qualified according to the late teſts 


for their 


c em- 
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« employments. The gentlemen, he muſt tell them, were moſt 
« of them known to him; and having formerly ſerved him on 
« ſeveral occaſions, he thought them now fit to be employed 
« under him: and he would deal plainly with them, that after 
« having had the benefit of their ſervices in time of need and 
ce danger, he would neither expoſe them to diſgrace, nor him- 
tc ſelf to the want of them if there ſhould be another rebellion 
« to make them neceſſary to him.” This was ſpeaking out 
plainly, it muſt be owned ; and many of thoſe who had op- 
poſed warmly the excluſion bill againſt this prince, began now 
to open their eyes, and to ſee that there was no reconciling the 
intereſt of a profeſſed papiſt with a proteſtant kingdom. The 
lords conſented, tho not without warm and long debates, to 
thank the king for his ſpeech : but Cour rox, biſhop of Lon- 
don, moved that a day might be appointed for taking the ſpeech 
into conſideration, in which he was ſeconded by ſome of the 
temporal lords. JzrrERYs, who was then chancellor and a peer, 
oppoſed the motion; and ſeemed inclined to be as arrogant and 
as brutal there as he had been long on the bench: but he was 
ſoon taught to know his place, and proved a mean and deſpica- 
ble wretch where others were at liberty to chaſtiſe his inſolence. 
The commons would have granted the officers an indemnity for 
what was paſſed, but the king would not accept it, and ex- 
preſſed his reſentment: with great vehemence. - He ſaw that the 
two houſes were now ſo fixed in the buſineſs of the teſt, that 
he ſhould make nothing of them unleſs he gave it up, which 
he was determined not to do: and therefore after a ſeſſion of 
eleven days he prorogued them, and they never afterwards met 


till they were diffolved., 


The commons in their great zeal had enabled the king to 
keep up an army, to employ popiſh officers, and in ſhort to 
have no occaſion for a parliament ; and the king was now de- 
termined to purſue his grand project of making himſelf abſolute 
in order to eſtabliſh his own religion. The maxim which he {ct 
up, and with which he entertained thoſe about him, was the 
great happineſs of an univerſal toleration; and he reflected on 
the church of England for the ſeverities with which the dif- 
ſenters had been treated. How juſt ſoever this might be, yet it 
was ſtrange doctrine in the mouth of a profeſſed papiſt, and on 
vhoſe account, and by whoſe direction principally, the church 
had been puſhed on, but too obſequiouſly: indeed, to that un- 
chriſtian rigour. But ſince the churchmen began to awake 
s 8 | | 


out 
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out of their dream and would no longer be the tools of his 
arbitrary power, applications were now made to the diſſenters; 
and all on a ſudden. they were as much cheriſhed, as they had 
been before oppreſſed and perſecuted. They were en 
to open their conventicles again, which had been for ſome time 
diſcontinued ; and intimations were given that his majeſty would 
be diſpleaſed if their meetings were diſturbed. - Some of them 
began to grow inſolent upon this ſhew of favour: but the wile 
men among them ſaw / thro; all this, and perceived the deſign of 
the popiſh party was to ſet ther againſt the church; that by 
worrying one another to death, the papiſts might ſtep in and 
decide the conteſt to the ruin of them both: and: therefore tho 
they returned to their conventicles, yet they had a juſt jealouly 
of the intention of the court, and expreſſed no -reſentments 
againſt the hierarchy for the late cruel treatment which they had 
undergone. The eyes of many of the conſiderable clergy were 
now opened; and they ſet: themſelves: generally to iſtudy the 
controverſy and to preach againſt popery, that they might reſcue 
the proteſtant religion from the danger which their | own abfur- 
dities had brought it into. | The points of popery were all exa- 
mined with a ſolidity of judgment, a depth of learning, and a 
vivacity of writing, which bad never appeared before in the 
Engliſh language. But if they are juſtly to be reckoned among 
the beſt writers that have appeared on the proteſtant fide, it myſt 
kewiſe be ſaid, that thoſe they wrote againſt were certain 
among weakeſt that had ever appeared an the ide of popety. 
Beſides i theſe books of controverſy, which were very induſtri- 
ouſly diſperſed, there were many ſermons; preached and printed 
red them. The popiſh- prieſts, being enraged at this qppoſition 
from the clergy, adviſed the king to ſend a circular letter to the 
biſhops, with an order to prohibit! the inferior clergy from preach- 
ing on the: controverted points of religion. Da. Saare was in- 
formed againſt as having broke thro this order and the carl ef 
SUNDERLAND ſeeretary of ſtate required the biſhop of LoNDON, 
in his majeſty name to ſuſpend the doctor immediately, and 
then to examine into the information. The biſhop replied, 
very honeſtly, and very truly, that he bad no power to pro- 
ceed in ſuch a ſummary way; but if an accuſation; was brought 
regularly into his court, he would proceed to ſuch a cenſure as 
— 110 law would authorize. However, 5 
would do what the matter ſhould be a ſuſpenſion, for 
Vol. II. 12 7 * 2 would 


Lambeth; and tho he exprefied great 
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would defire Dx. SHary not to officiate till the affair was en- 
— nn eng 


1 +, 


Among all the engines of authority employed formerly by 
the crown, none had been more dangerous, or even deſtructive 
to liberty, than the court of high commiſſion 3 which had been 
aboliſhed in the reign of CHarLEs the. firſt with marks of the 
higheſt' indignation, and with a clauſe whichiexpreſly prohi- 
bited the erection of, à court in any future time. But now 
JerrEkvs ſuggeſted the expedience of reviving it, under the 
name of an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, pretending it was only a 
ſtanding court of delegates; and the king was ſo obſtinate and 
imperious in his councils, that he regarded no obſtacles from 
former laws, when they were in prejudice of his abſolute power. 


A new court was therefore erected, by which ſeven commiſ- 


ſioners were veſted with full and unlimited authority over the 
whole church of England: had the fame unlimited powers 
poſſeſſed by the high commiſſion, and they were to exerciſe 
their juriſdiction, notwithſtanding any law or ſtatute to the con- 
trary. The commiſſion was granted the beginning of April, 


but it was not opened till: Auguſt; and it might be executed by 
any three, provided JET ER YS! the chancellor was always one. 


The reaſon of this proviſo may eaſily be gueſſed at with great 
certainty. The archbiſhop 1ay quiet 3 all this ſtorm at 

_ zeal againſt popery in 
his converſation, yet he expreſſed it there only, and ſhewed a 
timidity that was interpreted much to his diſhonour. His name 
was the firſt in the new commiſſion; and he contented himſelf 


with not having any ſhare in its execution, and with declaring 


againſt it only by not attending. it when it was opened. Poor 
ſpirited, and blameable as this was, in ſuch a time of danger, 
Cxꝝxw biſhop of Durham, and Sr RA biſhop of Rocheſter, were 
ſtill leſs in the intereſt of their country, and religion: they both 


aſſiſted in the court; tho the latter indeed to do him juſtice, 
oppoſed every arbitrary ſentence paſſed in it, and at laſt when 


he ſaw the length they intended to go, withdrew himſelf very 
honourably; on an intimation, it is ſaid, of what was likely to 


happen. The firſt perſon who was ſummoned was the biſhop 


of London; and he was. attended to it by many perſons of great 
quality, which gave his majeſty much nce. The lord chan- 
cellor began with his uſual brutality, intending to terrify the bi- 
ſhop into a complignce with the juriſdidtion of the court: v1 
LUO | * H 0 e 
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the biſhop deſired firſt a copy of the commiſſion which authorized 
them to fit and to ſummon him before them, and time after 
that to make his defence. This could not with any ſhew of 
reaſon or juſtice be denied him ; and he hoped that the king, in 
the mean time, might accept of ſome ſubmiſſion and let the 
matter fall. But when he found all applications of that fort were 
ineffectual, he ſtood upon his defence. The firſt part of it was 
an exception to the authority of the court, which was not only 
without law, but even contrary to the expreſs words of the ſta- 
tute which repealed the a& for the high commiſhon. This ob- 
jection however was not inſiſted on as it might have been, leſt it 
ſhould too much exaſperate thoſe whom he had to do with, and 
was therefore rather modeſtly opened than ſtrongly argued. The 
other part of his defence, was, that he had obeyed his majeſty's 
orders as far as he could do by law; he had prevailed on Ds. 
SHA to act as a man who was under ſuſpenſion ; and he could 
not inflict a cenſure on any of his clergy, without a proceſs, 
articles, and ſome proof. This was ſufficiently evident from the 
conſtant practice of eccleſiaſtical courts, ' and the judgment of 
all canon lawyers: and this was no doubt a ſufficient acquittal 
of the biſhop in the breaſt of every honeſt man. But this would 
not ſatisfy the imperious temper: of the king, nor the lofty idea 
which he had entertained of his own authority. As Jzrrzrys 
and Crew. only therefore were for ſuſpending his lordſhip during 
his majeſty's pleaſure, and the earl of RocuzsTzs, SrRAr, and 
the chief juſtice HzzpzrT were for acquitting him, the king 
cloſetted the earl, and dealt ſo roundly with him, that his lord- 
ſhip concurred in the ſentence with the other two, and the bi- 
ſhop was ſuſpended from his office. T his was thought however 
ſo poor a victory, that the court was not well pleaſed with. it; 
and the biſhop was more conſidered abroad than ever. In order 
therefore to get out of this buſineſs as well as they could, Ds. 
SHARP was admitted to preſent a petition, expreſſing his concern, 
and defiring to be reſtored to his majeſty's favour ; and upon that 
he was permitted, after a gentle reprimand, to return to the ex- 
erciſe of his function. But the biſhop lay under ſuſpenſion. 


The king and his prieſts were thorowly enraged at the 
ſition which they fie. with from the =o -- and (ok gel 
humble them a little further, another commiſſion was iſſued out 
for all the counties in England, to enquire what money had been 
raiſed, or what goods had been ſeized by diſtreſs on diſſenters, or 
_ proſecutions for recuſancy, for ten years paſt, and not brought to 
4 AC 
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count in the exchequer. This ſtruck a great terror into all 
the tribe of informers, ſpiritual courts, and confiding juſtices, 
who were many of them eccleſiaſticks, and who had uſed their 
power in a very ſcandalous manner. But the proteſtant diſſen- 
ters generouſly refuſed to appear againſt their enemies, upon an 
aſſurance from ſome leading men in church and ſtate, that no ſuch 
ſeverities ſhould be ever ufed for the future. It was hoped by 
the court, that this commiſſion would have animated the diflen- 
ters to turn upon the clergy with ſome of that fierceneſs with 
which they themſelves had been lately treated. But the king's 
intentions were ſo obvious, that it was impoſſible for him to 
gain the confidence of the nonconformiſts. They were ſenſible 
that the bigotted maxims of his religion, as well as the violence 
of his temper, were repugnant to the principles of a toleration; 
and that it was not till after his dangerous ſchemes were rejected 
by the biſhops and clergy, that he had any recourſe to the 
nonconformiſts. | 


The next ſtep which was taken, in purſuit of the great pro- 
ject of ſubduing the church, and introducing popery, was to 
get a footing for the jefuits in the univerſities. To this purpoſe 
his majeſty ſent a mandamus to the vice-chancellor of Cambridge 
to admit an ignorant benedictine monk to the degree of maſter 
of arts. The vice-chancellor called a congregation; and con- 
fidering that all the king's prieſts might be let in upon them in 
this manner, they refuſed the mandamus with a firmneſs and 
unanimity which was not expected. New and repeated orders, 
full of ſevere threatnings in caſe of diſobedience, were ſent to 
the univerſity, but to no purpoſe. The vice-chancellor was 
ſummoned before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and treated by 
Ixrrxxrs with his uſual inhumanity : but all that was thought 
fit to be done againſt him was to turn him out of his office. 
The univerſity choſe a man of great ſpirit in his room, who pro- 
miſed in the ſpeech which he made at his admiſſion into the of- 
fice, that neither religion, nor the rights of the univerſity, 
ſhould ſuffer any prejudice during his magiſtracy. After this 
unſucceſsful attempt in Cambridge, another of an higher ſort, 
by a ftrange fatality in their counſels, was made at Oxford; 
and which, tho it was not concluded till the following year, it 
will be better to give the account of all together, than to break 
again the thread of the hiſtory. The preſidentſhip of Magda- 
len college being vacant, the nomination to which was abſolutely 
| in 
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in the fellows, the king ſent a mandamus requiring, them to 
elect one Farmer; an ignorant and vitious man, without any 
qualification to recommend him to ſuch a poſt, but that of 
ä his religion. The fellows. of the college made very 
ſubmiſſive applications to the king to recal his mandate; but 
the day of election, according to their ſtatutes, coming before 
his majeſty's anſwer, they choſe Du. Hoven; a worthy virtuous 
man -of their own body, and who, had: ries and firmneſs. 
2 to ſtand by his rig ghts and the privileges of the college, 
election was — 9 by the biſhop of Wix cuxsT EA their 
and all the legal forms were obſerved to put the preſide nt 
in — It was much obſerved,” ſays biſhop Busxer, 
<« that this univerſity which had aſſerted the king's prerogative 
in the, higheſt ſtrains of the moſt abject flattery poſſible, both 
Fein thein addreſſes, and in a wild decree they had made about 
ei three years before, which muſt eſtabliſh uncontroulable ty- 
« -ranny; ſhould, be the firſt body of . feel 
ie the effects of it moſt ſenſibly. ul In order to puniſh the col- 
logs for-this ppatumacy, as it was called, n inferict ele 
.commiſſion was ſent down, and the preſident and ſe 
— — 8 Naas an which 5 had given ai 


in 97 wang Ia oppaſition. 7 0 em Gig 
155 college ſtatutes had always been conſidered as which 
depend entirely on the N s. pleaſure, ſo that the oaths 
toi obſerys them could not be Nading when they were in oppo- 
ſition te the king's, command. 1 * the fellows did not under- 
eg: doctrineg and thus the matter reſted till his | majefty;s 
- Progreſs the gext year. Taking Oxford in his way, he ſent for 
—— — and fellows, ps a, language, and manger little 
ſuited to the majeſty: of, a-crown, he ordered them to go. imme- 
diately and chuſe 12 for their prefident : they infiſted ſtill 
on their oaths, and pleaded with a ſubmiſſion and humility which 
they,hoped would Wollißy the king, But all availed them no- 
hing. A ew commillion was ſent domn, mith.Canrumonr 
a;pzoltivute-hiſbop-atithe, bead 3 the profiler way umed out, by 
violence, and PARKER Put eee of he follows, ex- 
. Wc. | . cept 
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cept two who complied, were dif placed immediately ; and: thus, 
contrary to law and liberty, the private properties of men were 
invaded by the king's prerogative. The whole nation, as well 
as the univerſity, was alarmed at this proceeding. They ſaw 
the fountains of the church were attempted to be poiſoned; 

and it was generally concluded, that all eccleſiaſtical as well as 
civil preferments would be given only to thoſe who were baſe 
enough to facrifice their conſcience and religion to the reign- 
ing ſuperſtition. The connexion is ſo cloſe between the ercle- 
Gaſtical eftabliſhmetits and the univerſities, that I thought my+ 
ſelf obliged to give this aceount very ma FI How 


17 32 


return to affairs of e a more publie A 1 : 
Nenn "> If; 

The wider 0 more gt the ww FA 4 nia 
king and the church, the more neceſſary his majeſty" Fond 
it to ſhew kindneſs 'to the nonconformiſts. For this purpbſe 
he ſent out agents to invite ſome of them to- cott, and to offer 
them the royal favour and all manner oſt ene uragement, if the) 
would concur with him in abrogatitig the penal laws, ard teſt. 
Whilſt his majeſty was thus condefting opetly Wilk the pro- 
teſtant eclaries at home, he was carrying on a correſpondence 
ſecretly with the court” of Nome. Hut at laſt the: prieſts were 
reſolved to ſtrike a ſtroke which Theuld put” chat kater paſt 
all reconciliation. They prevailed on the king to fend an S- 
baſſador publicly to the pope; ths it was high treaſon ; at 


earl of CasTLEMAIN was ſent with 
vaſt expence. Inxocewr the eleventh then in the chair, n- 
ſtead of being pleaſed with this forward ſtep,” concluded that's 
ſcheme conducted with ſuch indiſcretion, could never poſfibly 
be ſucceſsful : and the only proof of complaiſance which the 
king received from his holineſs, was his ſending a nuncio into 
England in return for this expenſive embaſſy. The nuncio re- 
ſided openly in London all the reſt of this ſhort reign: and four 
catholic biſhops were publicly conſecrated in tlie king's chapel, 
and ſent out as vicars "apeſtolical to exerciſe the epiſcopal function 
in their reſpective dioceſes Their paſtoral letters, directed to 
the lay catholicks of England, were Printed and diſperſed by the 
expreſs allowance and perthiffion of the king; and the ler 
clergy of that communion appeared at court in the habits of 
their reſpective orders. But the ſteps already made for the in- 
tereſt of the popiſh religion, were not thought ſuffieient to ſecure 
ſucceſs. I have already aid; that the Ning ecrted the non- 
conformiſts to bring —_ — and the more 
— 
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effectually to do this, he iſſued out a proclamation — I 
all the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and granting a general 
liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects. Imperious, violent, ar- 
bitrary, and bigotted to the, laſt degree, he was not deterred , 
by the conſideration that this project had been blaſted by two 
fruitleſs attempts in the late reign; and that in ſuch a govern- 
ment as that of England, the opinion of lawyers and antiqua- 


of but extremely welcome at court. Some of bug diflenters, 
ly too from a 


£ 
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unanimoul] 5 and very wiſely, to remain 7 under | their re — 
* | MS AE; Deen, veen the tuo 
ies, at a time when their union was aſolutely neceſſary. Ie, 


ren: £5 l . ll Kinn | I 
muſt be ſaid 9 that they had not attained this wiſdom, 


ſenſible and leading men ferret 2gainft the diſpenſing. power. 
« As thankful as they Pere for their liberty,” fays lord Har- 


e 40 e een » DION? 
LIFAX, * they. were fegrful of the iſſue; neither could any-num- 
ber of any: e among, deim, be charged with ha- 
fafety, by falling in with the meaſures of 

of which they had as great a dre d as their neigh- 
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muſt be owned that this conduct was dextrous and ſenſible, 
as well as juſt: but it is no leſs true, that an accuſation lies 
againſt them, of having forgotten this promiſe after the re- 
volution, as they did at the reſtoration of CnarLes the 
ſecond. | | | | 


Whilft the king was chi tram ling on "ths agen on laws and 
 libefties of his ſubjeQts, many of the leading churchmen, ſpirit- 
ual as well as temporal, were carrying on a correſpondence with 
the prince of ORANGE, who had married the king's eldeſt daugh- 
ter. They had deſired him to uſe all his credit with the proteſtant 
nvticonforiniſts to prevent their complying with the meaſures 
of the court; and [wh over poſitive aſſurances to his highneſs, 

of the ſame tenour with thoſe e they gave in England, that if the 
diſſenters would now ſtand firm to the common intereſt, the 
members of the church of England would in a better time 


Tn with theth, and in a toleration of Fri = 'The 
rince complyed with this requeſt; and gave directions to his 
nt, whom he ſent to England, to preſs the diſſenters to ſtand 

agen and not to be drawn in any promiſes the court might 
make them, to aſſiſt in the s of a new parliament, Ac- 
cording to this advice, the new lord mayor of this year, a diſ- 
ſenter, tho the teſt was ſuſpended, and the king bad told him 
he was at his liberty to uſe what form of worſhip he pleaſed at 

Guildhall, refuſed to take that advantage; he qualified himſelf 

for his enter according to law, and tho he ſometimes went to 

a meeting of diffenters yet he went more frequently to church, 

and behaved with more decency than could have been expected. 

This diſobliged the king to 1 high degree; and he ſaid upon 

* oc, Lets ith ill natured people that could wr 5 

The oppoſition which the king met with every d 
1 ſome or Ger c his ſubjects, fo contrary to the high 140 
he had formed of his power, "feryed only to heighten his re- 
| ſentiments, and to puſh him on to the moſt raſh and violent 
meaſures. Had ber = gn be greet. „and ſecured one 
Conqueſt before he had ventured on er, he tnight poſſibly 
have fucceeded : but by the good fert of She” in favour 
of the religion and 1 of = kingdoms, _ was per- 
mitted to deliver himf im to a few i 
jo ts; hg dd ns 10 10 f 8 1 Mn and Geet mee 
x, 4 Ende Kenne 
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Thos the chende of the Roman, catholicks, in the pr of 
(the prieſts, were now ripe for execution, et there was 
one pound e which read a black cloud over all; which 
was the near proſpect of a proteſtant ſucceſſor to the crown. 
The kin therefore having in vain attempted to procure the Foo 
{ent of the pringe and princeſs of Ozaxcs to che repeal of ,the 
penal. laws and teſt, his majeſty went upon another projet, which 
would; effectually {et 4 Fig the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and that 
was to provide the n with an heir of his own body by the 
preſent queen, tho for many years ſhe e been thought inca- 
Dae. of having plea. . his project was communicated, in 

the gazette al en hundred and eighty eight, in 
words to this effect : 0 7 5 1 Ve pleaſed almighty Gon to give | 
cc his majeſty apparent hopes, and good aſſurance of having 
« iſſue by his royal conſort the queen, who thro Gon great 
*« goodneſß was now — 1 child ;”, and public thankſgiving and 
ok prayer Were, or certain 2 to be offered in all 
churches on this occaſion. 8. Ihe proteſt ants were ſtruck with 
an univerſal conſternation ; and the conception was talked. 
the jeſuits as miraculous, and as the effect of a vow | 
queen had made to the lady of LoxzTTo.... The whole: of 
affair being related by many hiſtorians, and not falling within 7 
deſign of this hiſtory, muſt be here omitted, The king being thus 
emboldened by the proſpect od. a popiſh ſucceſſor, inſtead, of try- 


ing what he could: do firſt with, a parliament, ,publiſhed another 
3 271 liberty. of conſcience, in higher ſtrains, and more 


advantagious to the papiſts than the former; to which an order 
was ſubjoined, that it ſhould. be red immediately after, 5 8 
ſervioe by the clergy in all the churches, on the penalty, of heing 
I ee in the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. For this pt 
The biſhops wete required to feng copies of the declaration to 
gl ap , ando order tem 20.7000. 00, Dy: | ſeveral 
ys in time of divine ſervice. . I Lag plex warp 
ut under great difficulties. by this order: 1 aber 
tations and cnſidering the gals,0n emer, dos the . — 
nent reſolved. not to obey. The archbiſhop Cadena 
reſolved; upon this occaſion. to act ſuitably. to his poſt and .charac- 
der; be wrote; to. all ths biſhops of tis, province, and drive 
ſuch. 2s, were. able, Fr SPP He gl, ta (noab t yagether_ in 
matter of this great concern. found. upon this, that cigh- 
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in the reſolution againſt reading the declaration ; and therefore 
his grace with fix more of his brethren drew up a petition to 
the king, laying before him the reaſons which determined them 
not to obey the order that had been ſent them. © It flowed 
ee from no want of reſpect, they told him, © to his m ajeſty's 9 
ce authority, nor from any r Jen” to let favour be eue 
«© to the diſſenters; in relation to whom they were read y to 
&« come to ſuch a temper as ſhould be thought fit, when it was 
© conſidered in parliament, and convocation. ' But this de- 
* claration being founded on that diſpenſing power, which had 
te been ſo often declared illegal in parliament, and is a point of fo 
ce great conſequence to the whole nation in church and ſtate, they 
c could not in prudence, honour, and conſcience, make themſelves 
« ſo far parties to it, as the publication of it once and again in 
“ God's houſe and in the time of divine ſervice muſt amount to.” 


The archbiſhop was then in an ill ſtate of health; and chere 


fore the other ſix biſhops were ſent over with the petition to 
the king, ſigned by all of them. When the paper was red to 


the king, he was vaſtly ſurprized, as well as incenſed ; and in an 
angry tone told them, that he had heard of it before, "but did not 
believe it; that he did not expect it from the church of England, 


eſpecially from ſome of them; that if he changed his LIT 
they ſhould hear from him, if not, he expected to be obeyed ; 

and that they ſhould be made to feel what it. was to diſobey him. 
To all which they only anſwered, te the will of Gop be done; “ 
and came from the court in a fort of triumph. This was now 
the criſis on which the fate of the nation was to depend, as 
to its liberties and religion. The king was engaged on his part; 
and the church of England by refuſing generally to read the 
declaration, were likewiſe engaged on theirs. It ſeems but a 

piece of juſtice to the memory of theſe honeſt prelates to tranſ- 
mit their names in every hiftory to poſterity: they were LiovD, 
Kx N, Lak, TuxNER, WRITE, and Th Aus and tho ſome 
of them hall dong concurred in the ſlaviſh Jodirine of unlimited 
obedience and non-reliſtance, yet they found now to their ſorrow 
the deſtruction it was likely to bring on liberty and religion. 
The ſenſe of the nation, as well as of the clergy, appeared ſo 
ſignally on this occaſion, that the king had not only the ſeven 
petitioning biſhops to deal with, but the main body of all his 
fubjefts. His majeſty was long iti" perplexity what courſe to 


take, ad conſulted for ſeveral days with' people of every - fort. 


The moſt violent counſels were : What ſuited belt with his temper 
an 
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and his principles; and the biſhops were accordingly” ſent to the 
Tower. The whole city, when it was known; was in tlie highs 
eſt ferment it had ever ome ſeen in; and the banks of the river; 
as they went by were covered with people who" kneeled 
down as they — 21 * ak iſe tht bleſſing, e preflitis | theit good 
wiſhes and concern for their preſervation:'' An univerſal Con 
ſternation appeared in the looks of every one: hut his majeſty: 
was not moved with all this ſcene. Nay tho he had a fair oc 
caſion two days after, on the queen's pretended delivery; to have 
granted a general pardon. to celebrate the joy of: that event; the 
was inflexible. In a ſhort time after their commitment, 
the biſhops were brought to their trial in the court of king 
bench; and aſter a long hearing acquitted, to the joy of the 
whole nation, except the catholicks. So critical was the kitig's 
ſituation at that time, that it ſeemed he could neither go for- 
ward with fafety, nor recede with honour. His zeal for his re- 
ligion, his principles of government, his temper naturally obſti- 
nate, his compliance with his queen, his ſubmiſſion to the prieſts 
and jeſuits who ſurrounded him, none of theſe allowed him to 
leave his work unfiniſhed. Tho the ſeven biſhops had been ac- 
quitted, yet the new eccleſiaſtical court did not think themſelves 
bound by that precedent from commanding all chancellors, com- 
miffaries, and archdeacons, to-make an enquiry, and tranſmit ati 
account to them, in what churches and chapels his majeſty's de- 
claration had been red. But fo firm was the church party at 
that time in their diſobedience, that very few- tool any notice 
of this command. The commiſſioners finding this, were a little 
puzzled what to do: they contented themſelves however with 
iſſuing another order, requiring an account to be given by the 


fifteenth of November ; n rr AN _ Ws their nde 
9 was. at an exit 5 


The ige ending to their ancient ptinci ples of liberty 


which had led them to attempt the excluſion bill, very eaſily 


ee to oppoſe a king, whoſe conduct had made it - evident 
m his acceſſion,” that he intended to overturn the conſtitu- 


tion of their country in church and ſtate. The tories and high 
churchmen, finding their paſt ſervices forgotten, their figlits in- 
vaded, and the en of England trampled on, agreed to drop 
for the preſent their doctrines of paſſive . and to attend 
to the dictates of nature. The nonconformiſts dreading popery, 
as deſtructive of every thing they held dear and facred, were 
ad. to embrace the offers of toleration from a prince whe had 

| | been 
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been educated in thoſe principles, and accuſtomed” to the prac- 
tiſe of religious liberty: and thus all faction for a time was at 
an end, that they miglit concur in a deſign to reſtore the right 
and liberties of their country invaded by a popiſh arbitrary king, 
Tho the king had freſh inſtances every day of the diſcontent of 


33 


ter end of September therefore, he iſſued out his writs fot a new 
parliament; intimating in the proclamation, that he would 
<« endeavour a legal eſtabliſnment of an univerſal toleration, and 
ce inviolably to preſerve the church of England in pofſeiſion of 
te the ſeveral acts of uniformity, as far as they wele conſiſtent 
ce with ſuch a toleration: and further, to quiet the minds of his 
e proteſtant ſubjects, he was content that the Roman catholicks 
&« ſhould remain incapable of being members of the houſe of 
commons, that ſo the legiſlature might continue in the hands 
te of proteſtants. Within two days after this proclamation, his 
majeſty received a letter from his miniſter at the Hague, to aſ- 
ſure him that it was very certain, the prince of ORANGE was 
preparing to invade England with a powerful force by ſea and 
land. The king was as one thunderſtruck with the news; he 
turned pale and ſpeechleſs, and the letter dropt from his hands; 
his eyes were opened only to ſee himſelf on the brink of a pre- 
cipice which his own deluſion had concealed from him. Like a 
diſtracted man he turned himſelf every way for relief, but could 
reſolve on nothing. His miniſters and councillors, aſtoniſhed 
equally with himſelf, ſaw no reſource but in a ſudden precipi- 
tate retractation of all his former meaſures. He put off the 
meeting of the parliament for the preſent, and applied to the 
biſhops then in town to know what was neceſſary to make the 
church of England eaſy. They adviſed him to annul the eccle- 
ſiaſtical commiſſion and the diſpenſing power; to recall all licen- 
ces and faculties to papiſts to teach ſchool; to prohibit the four 
apoſtolical vicars from invading the ecclefiaſtical' juriſdiction 3 
to fill the vacant biſhopricks; to reſtore the charters ;+ and to 
call a free parliament, by which the church may be ſecured ac- 
cording to the act of uniformity, and a proviſion may be made 
for a due liberty of conſcience. Theſe were things hard of di- 
geſtion in the ſtomach, of ſuch a king, who thought every ching 
was to give way to his own will. and pleaſure. |) But however it 
was not now a time to inſiſt upon his prerogative ; and he began 

to tread back unwillingly the ſteps whicli' he had taken 9 * 
1277 3 | | ull- 
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all do well ſtill. But it was too late. The biſhop of Lonpon's 
ſuſpenſion however was taken off, the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion 
diſſolved, the city charter and the fellows of Magdalen college 
reſtored, and iſome other illegal practices renounced; which 
were ſaid to be the mere effect of the: king's grace and favour. 
But unluckily for his majeſty's honour, an account having been 
brought that the prince of ORANGRE's fleet was diſperſed if not 
iſned in a ſtorm, the king recalled the conceſſions which he 
Lad ordered; to be made to Magdalen college. The report 
which occaſioned him to alter his meaſures was not without foun- 
dation: but the prince, having repaired the damages of the 
ſtorm, put to ſea again, and in a few days landed in England. 
A declaration which he brought with him was immediately diſ- 
perſed over the kingdom, and met with univerſal approbation. 
There was a particular and a long recital of all the violations of 
the laws of England; of the diſpenſing power; of the court of 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; of the filling all offices with catho- 
licks, and the raifing a jeſuit to be a privy councillor; of the 
open encouragement given to popery; by building churches, and 
colleges for ſeminaries; of the diſplacing of judges if they re- 
fuſed to give ſentence according to the orders they received from 
court; of the annulling the charters of corporations, and ſub- 
jecting elections to arbitrary will and pleaſure; of the treating 
petitions from perſons of the higheſt rank, and in the moſt mo- 
deſt terms, as criminal and ſeditious; and of the violent pre- 
ſumptions againſt the legitimacy of the prince of Wal Es. Upon 
theſe grounds the prince declared, ſeeing there was little h 
leſt of ſucceeding in any other method, and being invited by 
men of all ranks, particularly by many of the peers ſpiritual 
and temporal, that he was reſolved to go over into England, to 
ſee for proper and effectual remedies for ſuch growing evils, in 
a parliament that ſhould be lawfully choſen, and ſit in full free- 
dom according to the ancient cuſtom and conſtitution of Eng- 
land. In particular he promiſed, that he would preſerve the 
church and eſtabliſhed: religion; that he would endeavour! to 
unite all ſuch as divided from it by the beſt means that could be 
thought on; that he would ſuffer fuch as would live peaceably to 
enjoy all due freedom in their conſciences; and that he would refer 
the enquiry into the queen's delivery toi a parliament, and acqui- 
eſce in its deciſion. Another ſhort / paper was drawn by biſhop 
Bunxz rd concerning the [meaſures of obedience, juſtifying tlie 
Vol. II. 9 dJeſign 
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deſign of the prince 8 ee © ep pn the e 10 
ke be made to it. | N ; 2016 200 
| WAA, liz on. 1 10 
The 3 of From king at hen time was terrible; and he 
ſeemed in this emergence, when almoſt all his adberents and his 
own children deſerted him out of regard to publid virtue, to be 
depreſſed as much with adverſity, as he had b bern before elated 
vainly with proſperity. The event of this expedition of the 
prince of OraNnGs, is too well known to every Engliſhman to 
need relating; and the particulars of it, if it was not * do not 
at all fall within the compaſs of this deſign. It is ſufficient ta 
ſay, that the king departed in a private manner from Rocheſ- 
ter into France; leaving a note upon his table, in which after 
reproaching the nation for forſaking him, he declared, that tho 
he was going to ſeek for foreign aid to reſtore him to his throne, 
yet he would not make uſe of it to overthrow the religion eſta- 
bliſhed, or the laws of the land. Thus ended the ſhort and 
unhappy reign of James the ſecond ; of whom, as there is no 
one good thing to be faid whatever as a king, and as he had a 
melancholy reverſe of fortune, ſo I ſhall not ſay any more, than 
that allowing him to have poſſeſſed qualities and good in- 
tentions, as ſome hiſtorians have allowed him, * his conduct 
« ſerves only, on that very account, as a fironger proof, how 
4 dangerous it is to permit a prince, infected with Bere fu- 
« perſtition, to wear the crown of theſe kingdoms.” Tos 141 


A parli iament having been called by miſſive letters Penny the 
prince of Ozxancs at the requeſt of a graat body of the peers of 
the realm, under the name of a convention, met in January ſix- 
teen hundred and eighty nine. In each houſe was red a letter 
from the prince; aſſuring them that he had done his utmoſt to 
perform what was deſired of him for the public ſafety, and that 
it was their buſineſs now to lay the foundation of a firm ſecurity 
for their religion, their laws, and liberties. | The bench of bi- 
ſhops at the opening of the convention was obſerved to be very 
full; but the archbiſhop of CanTzzzury was abſent. He re- 
ſolved it ſeems, like a poor ſpirited puſillanimous man as he 

was, to act neither for the intereſt of the king, nor of his coun- 
try; which, conſidering the poſt he filled, was an indecent, and 
unworthy part. If nay thought, as by his conduct afterwards it 
e eee think, that the nation was running ee 
| rebellion, it was ſtrange that his grace, Was 
a the bead of the church of 1 and he iſt man r 
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the kingdom, © ſhould fit ſilent all the while that this was in de- 
« bate, and not ſo much as once to aſſiſt his countrymen and 
_ © the clergy by voting, ſpeaking, or proteſting on this ſubject; 
© not to mention, 4 biſhop BuxNET, the other eccleſiaſ- 
&« tical methods which certainly became his character. There 
were but two biſhops, Contiron and TRBLAwNEVY, who voted 
for depoſing the late king, and ſetting another upon the throne: 
and conſidering the principles and doctrines 9 by moſt 
of the clergy in the reign of CHARLES the ſecond, and even in 
the beginning of the laſt, this is not much to be wondered at. 
The truth is, by maintaining theſe extravagant maxims without 
admitting 1 1 limitations, when they thought of guarding only 
againſt republicans, they had thrown u falves into a dange- . 
rous dilemma, when the proteſtant religion was ſo much eee 
by thoſe maxims, as that nothing could ſave it but their a an. 
contrary to them. They had not ani thetralive; not only allowed 
approved the prince of Orance's coming to their relief, but 
ſome of them had invited him. The ſtorm however being blown 
over, the fugitive king, and the catholic party being Homme 
down to the ground, and all their fears being at an end, they 
thought they could not decently deſert their old principles fo en- 
tirely all at once, as to deny that the regal power was jure divino, 
and the character of the — indelible. In ſhort they had fo 
entangled themſelves with theſe ſtrange conceits of the divine 
right of monarchy, and by preaching up paſſive obedience and 
non reſiſtance as an eſſential doctrine of the church of England, 


that they did not know how to — ge themſelves from a ſnare, 
which they had never thought th uld be catched in. When 
they came therefore to _ og caths, which were altered from 
the terms. © rightful and lawful king,” to avoid any cavils, into 
ce bearing faith and true aan it was viſible that. my 
of them ſwore to obey the king and queen whilſt they con- 
tinued in quiet poſſeſſion, but that they thought it lawtul for 
them to aſſiſt 5 6 Jauzs, if he ſhould come to recover his 
crown, as being {till their king by right. When the convention 
was turned into a parliament, 3 members in the houſe of 
lords called over to Nes the oaths, eight biſhops were abſent; 
of whom the archbiſhop, and ns Sin Wutrs, and 
Kznn,. had been of the number of (thoſe whom the late king 
had ſent to the Tower. But in order to recommend themſelves 
by a ſhew of moderation, ſome of them moved the houſe of 
_— before e e e for a bill of me nne and 


tole- 
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toleration; which were drawn and offered by the earl'of iN or- 
TING HAI. Als oi 9906 25 dont ot. 2ofr man. (BOI 
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A ſolemn tender being made of the crown by the two houſes 
of parliament to the prince and princeſs of OxAN O, they were 
proclaimed with the uſual formalities by the name of king 
WILLIAM and queen Many, and with a general joy. When a 
bill was brought in to the houſe of lords for altering the oaths 
of allegeance and ſupremacy, a day was prefixed, at the diſtance 
of ſome months, to give the - clergy time to ſtudy the point; 
and if they could not then ſatisfy themſelves of the lawfulneſs 
of acknowledging the government, it was thought not fit that 
they ſhould continue in ſome of the higheſt - poſts of the 
church : but a power was given to the king, to reſerve a third 
part of the profits of any twelve benefices he ſhould name, to 
the incumbents who ſhould be deprived by virtue of this act. 
A committee was appointed to inſert a clauſe to take away the 
neceſſity of receiving the ſacrament in order to make a man ca- 
pable of enjoying any office, employment or place of truſt ; but 
when it was reported to the houſe it was rejected by a great 
majority. After this another clauſe was offered, by which it 
was provided, that ſuch ſhould be ſufficiently provided for any 
office, who within a year before or after their admiſſion, did 
receive the ſacrament either according to the ufage of 'the church 
of England, or in any other proteſtant congregation, and could 
produce a certificate under the hands of the miniſter and two 
other credible perſons members of ſuch a congregation. But this 
was likewiſe rejected by a great majority. Thus the king's de- 
ſign of an admiſſion of all his proteſtant ſubjects to places and 
offices of truſt, which he had ſignified in a ſpeech to the two 
houſes, not only miſcarried, but it much heightened the preju- 
dices of the high church party againſt him, as bearing no great 
affection to the church of England when he propoſed the open- 
ing ſuch a door as they believed would be fatal to them. Tho 
his majeſty had failed however in this deſign, he ſucceeded in 
another for a toleration of all proteſtant diſſenters, by a ſuſpenſion 
of all penal laws for not coming to church, provided they took 
the oaths to the government, While this bill-was depending in 
the houſe: of lords, a motion was made for a comprehenſion ; 
which was received, and ſome progreſs made in it. But a pro- 
viſo being offered, and preſſed with great earneſtneſs by ſome 
temporal lords, that, in imitation of the acts of Henzv the 
We 8 eighth 
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of Saliſbury, that che üble ption of. the — inſtead of aſſent 
and — ſhould be only to ſubmit; with — of confor- 
ER but: this'could.not, he carried 44" The croſs in baptiſm;- and 
the poſture'm kneeling. were movedb to be diſpenſed; with by this 
bill, which occaſioned another warm debate; becauſe as the 
poſture was the chief objection which the diſſenters had to the 
ſacrament in tlie church of, England, it as thought the diſ- 
penſing with this poſture wpuld be opening a Ny for their com- 
ing into employments But che queſtion was put whether the 
proviſo ſhould be admitted, and the - votes being equal, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the houſe, is paſſed in the negative. When 
the bill without the elauſea was ſent down to the commons; it 
was ordered to lie on the table: and inſtead: f proceeding in it, 
they ſent an addreſs to the king, to deſire him to ſummon a can: 
vocation of the clergy according to ancient cuſtom on the ſeſſion 
of parliament. In ſhort, the / party that was now; beginning to 
be formed againſt the; government, pretended, andi: certainly had 
a great zeal for the church; and declared their, apprehenſions, 
which they certainly had not, that it was in danger. Theſe, 
as they — heavily, ſays biſhop | Buzxer, into the toleration, 
were much * wc the bill of comprehenſion ;. as con- 
taining matter relating to the church; in'which: the gepreſenta: 
tive body of the clergy had not been ſo much as adviſed with: 
The king was not very well pledſed, with this addreſs; the ten 
dency 75 which ebe and as plainly:imimated in his 
aber that he thought he had already given them ſufficient 
aſſurances of his intentions to ſuppont the church. No further 
progreſs however being made in his hill, it was, brought on 
again the next ſeſſion in a more formal manner, but without 
ene, 2s! nonoveb 10 emeft © dart bog enoiflorqz 2 
: od3 ts est enn old 910m bluo) gnidion 
The king bring this diſappointeds in obe of his great deſigns 
at his firſt, mounting the :throne,> hid; majeſty: was adviſed by 
biſhop, Buzxzr, and.Dr4cTsaupraon, 40! refer theiddfnir.af the 
camprebenfion to a. hf fl. c ines whole Betertiminations 
b n ſome. meaſure the: moutha ot; pspiſts, in reproach- 
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what would alſo be better received by the body of the elergy. 
It was accordingly agreed in council, that a ſelect number of 
divines ſhould be appointed by royal mandate, to meet and con- 
ſult about the moſt proper methods for healing the wounds of the 
church; that their determinations ſhould be laid before the cor 
vocation, and from thence receive the fanctien of parliament, 
The king, upon this reſolution, iſſued out a commiſſion to 
thirty divines, ten of whom were biſhops, to prepare ſuch al- 
<; terations of the liturgy and canonb, and ſueh propoſals for 
« the reformation of the eccleſiaſtical courts and other matters, 
ce as in their judgments may moſt conduce to the good order, 
« edification and unity of the church of England.” The com- 
mittee being met in the Jeruſalem! chambetꝭ a diſpute atoſe about 
the legality of their commiſſion. Sr na )biſhop' of Rocheſter, 
who had fat all along in the eecleſiaſtical commiſſion in the late 
reign till near the end, which was moſt certainly in defiance of 
an act of parliament, had his ſcruples now left they ſhould incur 
a premunire, tho there was not ſo much as a ſhadow for ſuch 
a pretence. If the king's ſupremacy means any thing it em- 
powers him moſt certainly to appoint proper perſons, tho not to 
make laws, yet to prepare matters for the legiſlature. However 
Spar, and three others withdrew, ſome of them ſaying plainly 
that they were againſt all alterations whatſoever; they thought 
too much was done for the diflenters in granting them a tolera - 
tion, but they would do nothing to make conformity ſtill eaſier. 
The commiſſioners ſate cloſely for ſeveral weeks, and there was 
an entire correction of every thing digeſtedd chat ſeemed liable 
to any objection. They began with reviewing the liturgy; and 
when they examined the calendar, they ordered in the room of 
the apocryphal leſſons certain chapters of canonical ſcripture to 
be red, that were more to the advantage” of che people. The 
Athanaſian creed was left to the diſcretion of the miniſter, to 
read it, or to change it for the apoſtles creed. New collects 
were drawn up more agreeable to che epiſtles and goſpels for the 
whole courſe of the year, with that eleganee and brightneſs of 
expreſſion, and ſuch a flame of devotion, ſays Dr. Nictiors; that 
nothing could more excite the hearts of the hearers, and raiſe 
up their minds towards Gop. A new 'verfioh of the: plalms was 
made more agreeable to the original; ufd the words and ex- 
preſſions which had been excepted againſt in the liturgy were 
changed for others that were clear anl plain. The chauntifig in 
cathedrals was to be laid aſide; "the" 1 ſaints days were 
to be amid the aro in Egeln ee d. 0 the chic of 
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"the parent z the kneeling at the ſacrament to be indifferent; the 
faſts in lent were declared to conſiſt in extraordinary acts of de- 
votion, and not in diſtinction of meats; the word prieſt was to 
be changed for miniſter; the uſe of the ſurplice to be leſt to 
the diſcretion of the the godfathers and godmothers 
may be omitted in baptiſm, i deal. and the children preſented 
in their parents names; reordination of thoſe who had been 
ordained by preſbyters was to be only conditional; there was a 
rubric nl. by for declaring the damnatory clauſe in the Athana- 
ſian creed, not to be reſtrained to every particular article, but 
intended againſt. thoſe only who deny the ſubſtance of the chriſ- 
tian religion. Theſe and ſome other conceſſions and amend- 
ments would i in all probability have brought in the greateſt part 
of the diſſenters. But whilſt theſe things were debating with 
great coolneſs and moderation, the Jacobite party took hold of 
this occaſion to enflame the minds of | men againſt: the govern- 
ment. It was {aid the church was'to be pulled down and preſ- 
bytery to be ſet up; that all that was now in debate was only to 
diſtract and divide the church, and to rendet it by that means 
both weaker, and more ridiculous. The „ took fire 
upon this, and began to declare againſt it, as well as againſt all 
thoſe who promoted it, as men whOQ intended to undermine the 
church; tho to thoſe who promoted it, it was in a great mea 
ſure, if not principally owing, that it was at this time à church 

at all. Great intereſt was made every where in the choice of 
Sap men, to whom the determinations of the committee 
were to be referred; ſq that it was quickly viſible that the clergy 
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tempt. His | majeſty, obſerving that there was a jealouſy and 
diſtruſt amongſt them not to be conquered, put an end to the 
ſeſſion; and ſeeing they were in no diſpoſition of doing good, 


they were kept from doing miſchief by a courſe of prorogations 


for ten years: and thus this great and good defign, which would 
have been ſo much to the improvement of our public worſhip, 
to the intereſt of the proteſtant religion, and to the honour of 


the church of England, was defeated by the turbulency and 


reſtleſs ſpirit,” of ignorant, factious, and evil minded men. Why 
it hath not been reſumed in the days of more knowledge, 
more candour, and chriſtian charity, is a queſtion which many 
good men have often aſked with ſeriouſneſs and zeal ; but 
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The king had ſuffered the deprived biſhops to continue above 
a year at their ſees, who all that time did nothing in the con- 
cerns of the church; and when they were deſired to declare, 
whether, if an act could be obtained to excuſe them from taking 
the oaths, they would go on in the exerciſe of their functions, 
in ordinations, inſtitutions, and confirmation, and aſſiſt at thi 
public worſhip as formerly, they refuſed to give any other anſwer 
than that they would live quietly; chat is they would keep. them- 
ſelves cloſe. till a proper opportunity ſhould encourage them to 
act openly againſt the government. It was viſible however to 


every body that all thoughts of 'agreement with them, muſt be 


laid aſide. The next thing therefore the king did was to fill the 
ſees vacant by their deprivation.” He judged, and he judged 
wiſely, that it was of the higheſt wle uence to his ſervice, 
and to the intereſts of religion, to have the primacy filled with a 
man who would concur with him ini r 
breaches of the church; without goitig into the pallions and 
humours of thoſe, who tho they ſermed to court his © maj ſty 
in an abject manner yet hated him in their hearts. Dr. TII- 
LOTSON, had been now well known” to the king above two 

mow 2 great zeal 
for his majeſty's ſervice, had produced an high opinion of him 
both in the king and queen. But the good Doctor had no ambi- 
tion in his temper ; and forefeeing what a ſcene of trouble and 
ſlander he muſt enter on in the decline of his age, he ſtruggled 
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againſt their majeſties requeſt of filling this poſt,” With great and 


real earneſtneſs. He was a man of generous and extenſive 
principles, without any tincture of enthuſiaſm or ſuperſtition : 
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but having never ſhewed any ſharpneſs againſt proteſtant non- 
cotiformiſts, and Rying ont all his zeal againſt popery and in- 
fidelity, the viclent high. church party bd always treated him, 
with -great acrimpny; and he famithis would nat be at a abated. 
bydiis 2 the room of one hom they called. Non 


feſtor, and who began naty to haue the compaſſion of the puh- 


he on his ſide. Theſe: things were laid before the king hy Pr. 
'ErtiLOTSON: in 


( great! ſinoerity, wüth the congluſton following 
eum alen ben ha his motion to the primaey W. ould have an 
ith affect on his mazeli le ſexvice., But this/protixty: — berved to 
mircaſe the "king's affechan, and io fir him in his purpoſe 
che more inflexib yup: that the Doctor was obliged, tho with 
great-ancaſimeſsita; "kinaſe ito \fubmit::tei: the kings command 
and takte tlir chair of 30 Im Sane: was Son aſter pron 
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Theſe were EW times for boneſt and good men to live i in, 
who had the ſpirit of Cnxlsr in their principles and temper, 
and a ſerious concern in their hearts for the prevalence of his 

| It is amazing to think, to what a length the paſſions 
and intereſts of ſome men will carry them. A ſchiſm was at- 

tempted to be raiſed in the church, and to make the arch- 
biſhop looked upon as an uſurper; on pretence of the inva- 
lidity of a parliamentary deprivation, '\which invaded | the in- 
trinſic power of the church. It is impo ſlible but that the men 
who made this objection, muſt at the fame time remember the 
deprivations which are recorded in the progreſs of the reforma- 
tion, in the firſt parliament of ExEA UAH more eſpecially, 
and by their own admired act of uniformity immediately after 
the reſtoratiom. But |SancrxorT'ihowever was now dead; and 
died in the ſame poor and deſpicable manner in which be had 
lived for many years, and yet the ſchiſm did not teaſe. This 
ſhewed plainly that it was not reaſon, but a malignant humour, 
which ſed them into all / their oppuſition againſt the preſent 
primate. Their oppoſition! indeed was fo very unreaſonable 
and ſo virulent, that he grew very uneaſy in his poſt; and it 
made a great im his ſpirits: His grace however 
was not long expoſed\to: the | of evil tongues; for in 
two years after he had filled the e of Canterbury, it pleaſed 
Gov' to remove him out of a world that was not worthy of 
him, and to give him the quiet which he deſired. Thus ed 
archbiſhop TIILo HSO, of wha.nm I once intended to have given 
a long and particular character: but perceiving, that I ſhould 
not be able after all to communicate that idea of him to the 
reader which I have myſelf, without an imputation of having 
over charged it, I ſhall only preſume to ſay of this prelate, 
that for the ſwtetneſ of his- temper, the benevolence of his 
diſpoſition, the rectitude of his principles in church and fate, 
his parts, his learning and the goodneſs: of his heart, he was 
the beſt, and the greateſt archbiſhop of Cax TERZU RI, next to 
CNAN MEA, which had ever filled that ſee, fince! England had a 
church. He died ſo poor, that if the king had not forgiven 
his firſt fruits, his debts could not have been paid; nor could 
his wide Kate ſublified without an komial: penſion from the 
Toyal bounty. He vas ſucceeded in the primacy hy Dr. TeN- 

"XfSON, - hd had, d -hidaſelf at St. Martin's in _ . 
\worſt:of: times Wire qual e e 15 
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- 'The nature of my work obliges ine to take notice, of what 
ohe would wiſh to bury in filence, a great controverſy which 
aroſe in the church in the year fixteen hundred and ninety eight, 
about the doctrine of the Trinity; which divided the clergy in- 
to parties, and much unchriſtian treatment of one another, to 
the diverſion of infidels, and the ſeandal of religion. Indeed 
the minds of men were ſo much inflamed, and their animoſities 
ſo much excited by this controverſy, that it would have been 
well for the world and for chriſtianity, if they would have taken 
things as they found them: and being convinced that Gop is 
able to explain himſelf to the world, as far as he thinks it con- 
venient, ſo where he hath not uſed this perſpicuity, that they 
would check their curiofity and content themſelves without it. 
The great doctrine of the Trinity, ſo univerſally allowed to be 
the greateſt myſtery in our religion, could never ſurely be in- 
tended for debate and controverſy ; and being a ſubject incom- 
prehenſible, it muſt neceſſarily be a ſubject very unmeet for diſ- 
putation among frail and ſhort fighted men. It is one of the 
deep things of Gop among a thouſand others which he hath 
been pleaſed to keep far out of the reach of men: and yet from 
a vain and forbidden ſearch into the myſteries of our religion, 
and from determining peremptorily and minutely of what hath 
been left at large, and undetermined, in the revelation which 
 Gop hath given us, almoſt all the contentions have aroſe which 
have diſturbed the peace of the chriſtian church, But this is 
not the only lamentable effect of theſe contentions ; for by theſe 
means the great deſign of religion hath been perverted, and al. 
moſt totally deſtroyed; not to ſay, that in a great meaſure, they 
have been very often the cauſe of vice and infidelity. This 
effect was ſo much apprehended, and in fact,. had ſo much taken 
place, by the controverſy at this time, that it was thought 'ne- 
ceſſary for the king to iſſue out injunctions to the biſhops; tb 
ce repreſs error and hereſy with all poſſible zeal, and to watch 
<« apainſt and hinder the uſe of new terms, or new explanations 
&« in the myſteries of religion.” oo 0 ee nl edt 
i inet ng 1170 2 ©3231120G)d bad void bas 
Theſe prudent injunctions put a ſtop to this controverſy; but 
it did not put a ſtop to the petulent humour of many of the 
clergy againſt the government. For want of ſomething of con 
| ſequence to complain of, they complained that the convocation 
was not ſuffered to fit, to whom the judging of ſuch points 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed moſt properly to belong; and which, they ſaid, was part 
of the parliament, and ought always to attend upon it, that 
they might give their opinions when adviſed with in matters of 
— — This was a new pretenſion never thought of ſince the 
reformation: and & yet ſome books were wrote to Juſtify it, 
« with great acrimony of ſtile, and a ſtrain of inſolence;” days 
biſhop BuznzT, * that was peculiar to one ATTzBBURY, Who 
had indeed very good parts, great learning, and was an ex- 
cc cellent preacher, but was both ambitious and virulent out 
« of meaſure. Whatever he wrote upon this ſubject was fully 
anſwered by Dr. Wax E; who detected all his falſe quotations, 
and confuted his facts, to the ſatisfaction of every man of com- 
mon ſenſe and parti. 


The biſhop of St. wid, Dr. warben, 3 * king 
James, was at this time accuſed of the crime of ſimony; and 
according to the law and uſage of the church of England, was 
tried by the archbiſhop, — is the only judge of eccleſiaſtical 
offences in a biſhop, but who called to his aſſiſtance fix other 
biſhops. Many ſcandalous things were proved againſt, him to 
the conviction of the court: and when they were going to give 
judgment, the biſhop, tho he had waved the privilege pf his 

in the houſe of lords, and had gone on ax Fe to 

the authority of his judge, yet then reſumed his privilege. No 
regard however was had to this plea, fince it was not offered i in 
the firſt inſtance, and the archbiſhop pronounced à ſentence. of 
deprivation. The biſhop appealed to a court ol, delegates, who 
confirmed the proceedings of the arc But having been 
promoted by king Jauzs, the party of tha unhappy monarch, 
tho aſhamed of Warsox as a corrupt and vicious prelate, yet 
were reſolved to ſuppott him with great zeal. The archbiſhop's 

juriſdiction was therefore excepted: againſt in che houſe of lords 
by ſome of his friends; made pretence that he could. not judge 
a biſhop, but in a ſynod of the bilhops of the province, accord- 

ing to the rules of primitive times. In anſwer to this it was 

— that from the ninth ce downward, both popes 

and kings had concurred to bring this power ſingly into the hands 

of the metropolitans; that it was the oonſtant practiſe in Eng- 

land before the reformation, and by the proviſional clauſe in the 
act of the twenty fifth year of Hexav. the eighth, empowering | 
a new body of — — do be drawn, all-former laws 


oo cuſtoms were to continue in ſorce till that new. code Was 
| 2 framed 3 


* 
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| framed; which confirmed the power the metropolitanwas then poſ- 

ſeſſed of. Nor could the archbiſhop erect a new court, or proceed 
in the trial of a biſhop in any dther way than in that which was war- 
ranted by law or precedent. To this no anſwer was made, or could 
be made; but yet the buſineſs was kept up by the biſhop's friends, 
and at laſt dropped with an intimation, that it was hoped his 
majeſty would not fill the ſee, till the houſe was better ſatisfied 
with the archbiſhop's authority; In ſhort all the dergy over the 
kingdom were at that time much divided. The moderate di- 
vines were looked upon with an evil eye; and that which was 
the reſult of gentleneſs of temper, and benevolence of prin- 
ciple, was exclaimed againſt as diſaffection to the church, which 
was worſe than leaning to popery. On the other hand the high 
church clergy, as they were then called, had never gone in 
heartily to the preſent ſettlement, but were ſoured with a lea- 
ven that had worked too deep to be rooted out: and tho no 
diſorders had been heard of in any part of the nation ſince 
the toleration act had paſſed, yet theſe gentlemen ſtudied to 


blow up the fire again, which ſeemed to be covered over if not 
well nigh extinguiſhed. 


With this fituation of affairs in the church and in religion, 
I come now to the concluſion of the ſeventeenth century, 
and rg gh to put a period to this work. The church of 
England, by the revolution under this great deliverer, had 
been reſtored to all its ancient privileges and luſtre ; and there 
having never been any alteration ſince, in its conſtitution, uſages, 
or canons, it appeared to me to be quite unneceſſary to 
down its hiſtory to any later æra. How little ſatisfaction ſo- 
ever I may have given the reader in the peruſal of this work, 
a work to me of extreme great labour, difficulty, and ha- 
zard, yet J have this ſatisfaction in myſelf, that I have thro the 
whole of it adhered ſtrictly to what I believe to be the truth, 
without regard to any parties in church or ſtate, with which 
this kingdom has been long afflicted ; having nothing that I 
know of to hope for, and diſdaining to fear, from any of them. 
I engaged in * hiſtory db a view of doing ſome ſervice to 
my country; but princi to the youn of my own 
order, and to thoſe who bal be . oe well into 
the church: that, at a time when popery and enthuſiaſm 
are making terrible advances upon us, they may be enabled 
from the examples of ages paſt, to expoſe the iniquity of 
Vol. II. 3 the 
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the one, the abſurdity of the other, and the danger of 
them both to the church of England: and if this work 
i: red, with the fame impartiality and love of truth, with 
which it has been written, I ſhall then be in no pain about 
any reproach which 1 _ be treated with in the character of 
an hiſtorian. . 
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f N i gran account of the tranſackiota which related to the 
church in the reign of Edward-the ſixth, I was obliged 
to take notice of the mean proviſion which is made by law 
for the greateſt part of her Wen and I intended he 
reflexion on 42 reproach which it has been to the nation from 
that time to this, as well as to point out a remedy for. it. But 
as this is a ſubject, in my opinion, of the — conſequenes 
to ſociety and religion, ah muſt therefore have been either too 
much abridged to anfwer my deſign, or elſe muſt have too 

much interrupted the thread: of the hiſtory, ſo I promiſed then 
to reſerve it for an appendix; if it leaſed. God to permit me 
to finiſh the work which Thad in hand. As that work, I thank 
heaven, is at length concluded, ſo I ſhall now reſume the deſign 
which I then r and 1 mi are ap this Pe 0 
hy Fader 20 £9 35 -: 
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39 8 the: | > HUEY oll: voc 1 
The eee ; bebe the: corruptians. 'of dodrins 
Ke worſhip out of the church, at the - fame time deprived the 
clergy of a great part of their maintenance ariſing from thoſe cor- 
ruptions; and no care was taken to remedy this grievanee, It 
Was a! grievance, and a very great one, pernicious to religion 


at that time; even when the clergy were obliged to live un- 


married, when the biſhops had a power of augmenting the in- 


come of vicars and curates as they ſhould ſee: occaſion, and when 
the ſtipend in inoney bote a ion to the value of the ne- 
eeflaries of life. But this grievance is redoubled on the pro- 
teſtant clergy of the preſent times, who for the moſt part have 
wives and families; and in thoſe vicarages eſpecially, where the 
ſtipend from d AmP 0 
at firſt j tho tenor twelve po g were then of equal value to 
an hundred now. This is indeed a grievance, which makes 
pluralities and non- reſidence, 1 much exclaimed againſt in for- 
mer times, and by many inconſiderate people in nn preſent, 
to be abſolutely neueſſar now in the church of England. "What: 
ever ſcandal they -might-occaſion--irl; times of „when in 
many places there was no reſident miniſter to n and the 
clergy, tho without families, poſſeſſed as many benefits: as 
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they could procure---and ſcandalous they were then indeed 
yet to thoſe who think them ſcandalous under their preſent re- 
ſtrictions, and in a married clergy, I muſt take upon me to re- 
peat, that this ſcandal is neceſſary: nay that it is not only ne- 
ceſſary, but that the indulgence of it is not ſufficient to redreſs, 
a ſcandal ſtill more pernicious to true religion, the wretched con- 
dition of our inferior clergy. This is a grievance long la- 
mented, loudly complained of by many ſerious cw 4 and, 
as every age becomes more expenſive, grows every day worſe 
and worſe. It is a grievance however which no legiſlature, ſince 
the time of the reformation, hath ever attempted effectually to 
redreſs: and yet there is none perhaps which ought to have been 
more the obje& of the zeal and wiſdom of every legiſlature, or 
the redreſſing of which would redound more to their honour. 
I do not forget the bounty of queen Ann, confirmed by par- 
liament for this purpoſe, which ſome people have ſounded fo 
very high: it has mended the value of ſome little livings, and 
has brought them all to be worth now at leaſt TEN pounds 
a year. A prodigious acquiſition | But of the nine thouſand 
and ſome hundred churches and chapels which we have in Eng- 
land and Wales, fix thouſand---I ſpeak it on the beſt authority 
are not above the value of FoxTy pounds a year. It will indeed 
be the work of ages, before all the livings entitled to an aug- 
mentation can receive any benefit from it: and it will be five 
hundred years, before every living can be raiſed to S$1xTy pounds 
a year by this royal bounty ; ſuppoſing the ſame money to be 
iſtributed as there has been for ſome years paſt. How inſufficient 
it is therefore for redreſſing this grievance, and for making a 
_ tolerable proviſion for the whole clergy of the church of Eng- 
land, there is no need for me to prove : and yet the paſtoral care 
is ſuch a duty, if it was diſcharged as it could be wiſhed, and 
as it ought to be, that no rewards are too great for it in large 
and extenſive pariſhes. 2 PIES | 


It is impoſſible that an income, which is ſcarce a competence 
for a ſingle clergyman, ſhould provide for a whole family: and 
the manifold diſtreſſes in which our inferior clergy muſt necel- 

farily leave their wives and children, is an heart diſtracting re- 

flexion to them all their lives, as well as a reproach to the Engliſh 
nation. The proviſion which is made for the widows and 
children of the clergy, in three or four particular counties, and 
by the corporation eftabliſhed in the reign of ChakLESs the ſe- 
cond, is extremely inſufficient. All theſe excellent foundations, 
EP. 3 we 5 
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put together, take in but a 3 rt of the vaſt n number of ob- 
jects which deſerve relief; and that ſmall part is 1 0 too in 
a very ſcanty meaſure. To remedy this . , which, had 
for ſeveral years employed my time and though wach and ha Ks 
taken every previous ſtep which I thought, or was told, was 
ceffary, I drew up a ſcheme for a Neuer annual contribution 
among ourſelves to be executed by charter: and as it had the 
Honour to be examined and approved by many of my lords the 
biſhops, ſome of the reverend Judges, and by getitlemen of 
great rank and eminence in the houſe of a ſo about fur 
years ago I made it public. Very numerous were the applica- 
tions which I had from private clergymen, in almoſt eyery. part 
= the kingdom, expreſſing their approbatio 5 ard deſiring 85 
to perſiſt in carrying it into execution. * how it happe 
ta a deſign of this great utility, and fo eltern che lt 
object of the charity 147 attention of Al the clergy, Was not 
countenanced and ſupported by thoſe who were moſt called upo 
by their rank and tation to promote it, I really carinot fel. 
have great _—_ to lament that it was not ſo ſupported. "It 
had coſt me a great deal of attendance, money, time, and 
trouble; I had done every thing in my own po er towar its 
execution; and I am ſtill of opinion, "thr! it Mgt have: an Wer- 
— 99 5 effectually all the Pape intended by it. But 7 
g this defign ** ſo much approved, was not ſupportkd, 
turned my 3 75 another way. I knew it was a cauſe & 
t importance to religion, and to the hon 2 and ititereſt of 
5 wig: bo — A, ut — A The gs 
it many my an my d thar it 1 
ke not entirely drop, for want of any thitg Ui was left int | [ 
my power to do, I drew up propoſals, in the form of 4 bill, | 1 
to make a proviſion for the. widows and 9 5 'of the clerę 
by the aid of parliament: and in framing theſe propetits; L 
the honour” to be aſſiſted by ſeveral members of” Parliament; 
of the greateſt eminence and billes The Topo Were-re- 
volved over and over, 8 viewed in every Point of "ti hy: it 
was conſidered attentivel 505 with cauti on, 'whether i in! 
that was material could be Brig: objedted age againft > ie: 
objections, it muſt be owned, aroſe upon this” 5 y 
which, tho not weak and frivolous; et Nets not- of ſuch 
ture nn gh gin gainſt the evils which” were 7 8 . 5 
redreſſed the hat" was ride" xa wg 
Pe noewihſtandng the thefe ies org by m8 of” K 
OL, I. 
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eſt men, and of the firſt conſequence in the kingdom. Ani- 
mated by this approbation, was determined not to be. dif. 
couraged by any difficulties from perſiſting in ſo laudable and 
fo uſeful a 17 and therefore about two years ago, I pub- 
liſhed an addreſs, to the clergy with theſe propoſals, and with 
ſuch reflections as I thought neceſſary to explain and introduce 
them. Here again I had follicitations from all parts of the 
kingdom, with an offer of petitions from the majority of the 
clergy; and I was likewiſe aſſured of a powerful aſſiſtance in 
the houſe of commons. But why theſe. propoſals went no fur- 
ther, and no attempt was made in parliament in favour of the 
diſtreſſed clergy of the church of England, when a bill was ready, 
1s what I cannot 8 7258 the reader. For may we not ſuppoſe, 
that when men t underſtandings diſlike a meaſure, and 
give 9 1 ſons, that the true one is not diſcloſed? 
I think we may. Are we not to ſuppoſe further, that when 
men of piety oppoſe a meaſure, which is acknowledged to have 
for its object the intereſt of religion, and the honour of the 
church and clergy, that they have certain reaſons, tho they 
conceal them, which ou Bs the obligation that we are under 
to leave the event of ſuch meaſures to the care of heayen,? 1 
think we are: and therefore. upon Ae fo fitions, and out 
of a ſenſe of duty to my ſuperiors, 1 * facrifice. of an 
undertaking, which, unaſked, and u n had. 0 
much of my time and thoughts oy many years. It there 
ſhould hereafter be an age of 1 OY virtue gu Ain ebene, 
to which theſe ſheets, may deſcend, it will amaze the reader 
pethaps to be told, that an "undertaking of ſuch great tle ity 
and importance, and ſo much countenanced and: proved. by 
the firſt men in the kingdom, was permitted to ie away n 
ſuch a church and nation as this: and when it had been carried 
on unwgafjedly, thro a Jong. courſe. of years in Fr pite of many; 
diſcoura geweht, at the ſole expence and trouble of,.; a. private, 
clergyman, of but little leiſure, 4 numerous fam} „ and a 
flender income, that the author of it was left to languiſh under 
the diſappointment, without any. notice hatſoever. Had the, 
undertaking ſucceeded --- and ſurely to the Fin ſcheme there 
were no objections- — mj heart would have had a Joy. which this 
world cannot give, and .I ſhould have been... yery. little con · 
cerned about any other reward. fo have lad KY de 
for no other reaſon than What I hay given, W tl 
and a ſenſibility which. the, grearel reward PRA SY 
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0 dt is impoſſible forme however to give Up the hopes, that 
ſomething may yet be done, even in this 5 of el eſs, ji 
ſupply the defects of the reformatibn, in fayour of the 
parochial clergy of the church of Englafid, and thoſe” who i 
bourſunder them. It has already been Gblelbed, the che 171 
fruits and tenths, which are applied to the augrietitation of ſmall 
livings, are a remedy for this grievance ſo very yg and ineffec- 
tual, in the manner they are now applied, a8 tg be almoſt no 
redreſs at all. Would it not therefote better iwer their | e- 
ſignation, in reliebing the wants and' Miſcrits* 6f the inferior 
clergy, that the tenths at leaſt; if not the intereſt of the ſum 
accumulated; ſhould be annually divided among fach widows or 
children ofthe cletgy as are in  diftreſs "1" Preflitnc, to fay it 
would. Thel gieat ſum in hand,” with" the firff fruits Con kinüd y 
adding to it, would be ſuffieient to anſwer th demands ef avg, 
mentation, according to the preſent act, for a [es 0 tle of 
years; and, if this method was taken of fupplyir dhe wants 
1 the families of clergymen, pethaps for ever. ne” alte-a- 
tion or other :inthe diſtrution of "this bounty dught ee q 
to be made; in order te render it morè effectbal fo the pu 
intended by it, than it is at preſent: and in my 10 ; 
ample proviſion zout of it, for all the and in 87 ot, 
children of the clergyn iy the beſt: ada 5 Can he thou 
9 . The conſequences: of b acburulating ſuch an fog 
yo the hands of the church! which many of pretend to 


5 
a 


dread already, may by chis Annual method of "Uiftribution e 
prevented. This is N ſcheme 'thetefbre whi ich I offer che 
publick, tolputea . chewidgws apt” orphans "of the 
elengy: on aweftabliſhed: footing, aid which" Fas 4 good de- 


gree ſupply the want of ſuch a maintenance of the ah them- 


ſelves, as was left unſettled at the pre whic tho i it. 

hasi been ſcandalouſſy. neglected in this nation ever ſi CE, it is 

the — — effeéctually de for. is is 

taking nathing out of the pockets o the rich and great, foi the 

ſupport of their r brethren: it is a fund 9 1 5 out, 
fi 91 


of the. churth g and it ought certainly "to" be inn 00 4. 

wannar as will make it of moſt ea bene he. clergy 27 YH 
T here-may:poſlibly- be ſome conſiderable” difficu = io 9e e; 
cution of. this ſeheme; and I ktiow no ſcheriit ublic Fr, 
lity and extent that is without, its difficulties” pus tis this 4 te > 
ſon ſor a wife-and apoodirnan Aa e fle 0 1990 oy: 5 
attempted ? Halde ed Lay gs erde fy i * 
im, the-ngbleſt undertakinga we have 0 bl '6f, hes the re- 
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jection js, yet this was one of the ſtrongeſt 


and tenths, in the way that I have ptopoſed, which at 
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formation itſelf, muſt have gone no further than ſpeculation; 

for the greater che deſign is, the greater always are the difficuttics 
which attend it. Mean and ſhameful therefore as ſuch an ob- 
ments — 


uſe of againſt the ſchemes I have already' ler: 
firſt indeed it was the ny objection I ever heard 


But ſhould there be ſufficient reaſons, againſt any 


WR 


of the act for the augmentation of ſmall livings by the firſt fruits 
preſent 


I muſt own I do not apprehend there are, yet one remedy, is ſtill 
left for the grievance ſo long complained of; a remedy which is 
entirely i in the power of the egillature, which infringes on the 
right and property of none 7 the; ſubjects of England, and 
which will be no eſs ſerviceable to the Rate than to the church, 
that it ſhould be applied to the better maintenance af our pa- 
rochial clergy. The reader who does, not know it, will be ſur- 


prized perhaps to be told, that eſtates in this kingdom of no 
leſs a value than Fouks co THousanD' PounDs'a ychr I be- 


lieve I ſpeak within compaſs --- are left to tlie ſupport of reli- 
gious houſes and ſeminaries abroad. I do not publiſh this from 


common fame, for, very, fey: even, f eur great men know. 1 
thing of it; but I ſpeak it an /authority not to be contradil 

If 8 parliament therefore would addreſg the erowm for theſe 
eſtates, which are juſtly forfeited, the annual produce of which 
is ſent out of the e expreſſy contrary. to law, and con- 
trary to its religious and civil intereſts, there is no doubt but the 


crown would grant — and theſe eſtates, together with: the 


tion of alt the 


royal bounty, would make an effectual a 


ſmall livings, as well as ſome proviſion for the widows and chil- 
den of the cler 


intereſt of the 


will be made by thoſe, who! have 


. Io this —— hich is ſo much for the 
ag well as the church, 1 hope ni — 
any concen-for their country” 
and religion; >. a concern, which, tho it is pretended almoſt: by 

eyery body, is not in the hearts, I am afraid, of the greateſt part. 
Even this ſcheme. however, I am, ſenſible, is not without its dif- 
ficulties ; but che) are difficulties which an Engliſh parliament, 
if they let about it in earneſt, will eaſily get thro. N. comfort- 
able and eſtabliſhed maintenance of the clergy, and a new body 
of eccleſiaſtical laws, are the only points which were left un- 
finiſhed at the reformation,x ang. it is no inconſiderable * — 
to England, that theſe defects ſhould never hate been fu 
To this omiſſion, negligence, or whatever name we wn it, 7 
3 
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is perhaps principally owing, that the ſtate of morals and reli- 
gion in the pureſt church in the world, is ſo abominable as 
we have reaſon to complain it is. Therefore to one of theſe 
defects, I have long and often applied my thoughts; upon this 
proverb principally, that * every body's buſineſs is no body's.” 
I have never pretended to any other abilities, than what are 
common; neither did I apprehend, that any extraordinary abi- 
lities were neceſſary to open the way to ſuch an undertaking as 
this. I thought it high time, that ſomething or other was 
done to put the inferior clergy and their families out of diſtreſs. 
Let but this defect of the reformation be ſupplied ; let our ſmall 
livings be augmented with a decent maintenance, and ſome to- 
lerable proviſion made for the widows and orphans of the cler- 
gy, that the one may be no longer a ſcandal to the church, and 
the other a reproach to the Engliſh nation ; and I ſhall be per- 
fectly ſatisfied with whatever method the wiſdom of my ſuperiors 
ſhall purſue. Should this defign be brought into execution in 
any method by my means, I ſhall eſteem it the greateſt honour 
and the greateſt happineſs of my life, that I was ſtedfaſt and 
unmoveable thus far in it. To the providence of Gop I now 
muſt leave it: and if it is not his will that my endeavours ſhould 

prove ſucceſsful, I have only left to pray, that he will put it into 
the hearts of thoſe who have more abilities, in this, or ſome fu- 
ture age; and to comfort myſelf with reflecting, that I have 
done every thing in my power with an unwearied reſolution, for 
the honour of the church of England, for the intereſt! of the 
inferior clergy, and to provide a better maintenance for their wives 
and children, | 
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BB OT biſhop of London ſuc- 
cedes BANCROFT in the ſee 


licence SIB THOR S ſermon——of- 
- fends the king by it is baniſh- © 
ed to an unhealthy houſe in Kent, 
and ſuſpended 516. Reſtored to his 
jurxiſdiction and reconciled to the 
king 517. his death and character 
| * 12 


Act againſt pluralities and nonreſi- 
dence 72. to regulate the eccleſiaſ- 
tical polity 89. 90. to forbid all 

appeals to Rome —— the ſuggeſ- 
tions inthe preamble 108.9. For re- 
gulating the election and conſecra- 
tion of "biſhops — for repealing 
dhe ſtatute of Henry 4th againſt - 
hereticks . for empowering thirty 
two perſons named by the king to 
abrogate or confirm canons 132. 3. 
for diſcharging the ſubject of all 
dependence on the ſee of Rome 
f For confirming the king's ſecond 
1 and eſtabliſhing the ſuc- 

ceſſion in the iſſue of it 136. For the 
firſt fruits and tenths to be paid to 
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of Canterbury 497. Refuſes to 


ſtatute 217. 


bloody ſtatute, and the laws againſt 
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1563. For eſtabliſkiti the law of the 
ſix articles 186. For diſſolving all 


the religious houſes and to give 
them the king 188. For eftabliſhing 
precedence among eccleſiaſticks and 
others for making proclama- 


tions as effectual as acts of parlia- 


ment 191. For ſuppreſſing the 
knights of St. John of —.— 
197. For miti an article in the 
bloody Fares. nm For annulling 
HENRT's marriage with AnN of 
Cleve 201. For the advancement 
of true religion 213..14. For eſ- 
_ tabliſhing the ſucceſſion for 
qualifying the ſeverity of the bloody 

For © repealing the 


the Lollards--thoſe relating to trea- 
fon and felony and thoſe which 
made proclamations as valid as acts 
of parliament. 251. For giving 


the ſacrament in both kinds and to 


prevent private maſſes 252. For 
ſetting aſide the choice of biſhops 
by Conge delire, and that proceſ- 
ſes in the ſpiritual cburts ſhould be 


in the king's name. 25 . For giv- 


ing the colleges, chantries, and 
chapels not roſſeſed by Hznzy to 


the king for ſuffragan biſnops the preſent king 255. For allow- 
for attainting $18 Tuo. Moxz, ing the clergy to marry for con- 
and the biſhop of Rocuzsrer 147. firming the new liturgy compiled 
For confirming Hzwzy's: divorce - by CRANMER --<=- againſt cating 
from his two firſt queens, for de- fleſh on faſting days 270—2.' For | 
claring the iſſue /illegitithate, and conſirming the new "with the - 
». eſtabliſhing: the ſuieceſſion in the ordinatien office ot making the 
king's iſſue by- any: other queen or ©») marriage of the vad for 
in thoſe to c.pm he ſhould give it ſuppreſſing the fee of Weſtminſter 
. by-will 62. For extinguiſhing the 301.” For repealing: the divorce'of | 
** OY of the biſhops of Rome queen Mary's mother and decla- . 0 


ring 
3 
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ring her marriage lawful 332. For 
repealing all the laws of EDwWARD 
about religion 333. For repealing 
all the acts againſt the ſee of Rome 
360. For reſtoring the firſt fruits, 
tenths and impropriatibns to the 
crown 111 1. For rec 


D E 


ing queen 


* 


Sarum and Worceſter 146. De. 
livered of a dead child —— loſes 
the king's affections committed 
to the Tower — tried for adul- 
tery — executed 158. Her cha- 
raéter 1 1 1 159. 60. 


5 


ELISABETH'S title - for reſtor- Ann of Cleve comes into England 


ing every thing in religion as it 


marries HENRY the eighth 196, 


Her marriage declared null 
conſents to it and accepts a ſettle. 
ql gre Ft 201, 


Fe ner been 438: 13. 
12 For confirming th > queen's ſupre- 
macy- for tranſlating the b bible and 
common prayer book into Welſh. | 
4427.8. For declaring Arien ar- Arguments for and againſt the mar- 
ticles of religion 439, F For retaining riage of HxNRx the eighth with 
the ſubjects in their due obedience his firſt queen 8 1. 2. For reject- 
451. Againſt Roman catholic ing the papal power and ſetting up 
prieſts 458. For obliging every the king's ſupremacy 127. 31. For 
one to come to church 465. For and nen iuble ab 7. 
preventing eſtates to be conveyed 
auay from biſhopricks for reſ- AzzinoTON lord. 33 to the poſt 
training proceedings in ſpiritual of favourite 613, 
courts in the king's name 487. For 
aboliſhing the ; ſtar chamber and Articles of 8 . upon in a 
high commiſſion 543. 4. For uni- ſynod for a reformation of doctrine 
formity 606. For ſuppreſſing con- and — agg Reflexions 
venticles 611. For taking an oath _ Ae 4 74 169. 
of obedience and nonreſiſtence 612. 
For = ods for Places and offices As R w/ miſtrifs peel againſt for 
| by a teſt : 620. hereſy —— her behaviour before 
| the council — her letter to the 
Ar zssr a Scotch * brought i into een and burnt 221. 


the convocation by lord Co. I l 
|; 164. 211 B, BR ti, 
1104 | rt it, 
1 the foxth — Mon- 1 JACO N. gin den ü nde lord 
TON a cardinal, and gives him a keeper recommends PaRr- 


* power to viſit monaſterĩes and places xxx to the ſee of Canterbury 
exempt grants a commiſſion to "Es the Fe ae ſpeech 


enguire into the life and ne mid nns 10 | a 410. 
1 Hxxxy che eth, 7 21031 1 5... 440 * OF 1 410 2 RNS 10 — 
(G09 vgittil Wã Zan 997 74 — Bancnoer: biſhop 4 London his 


An N. BOLEYN. her conduct much ad- conduct at the conference 479. His 
., mired, and why 112. Her con- flattery of the king 461. Made 
Acta to the,divorce blamed, archbiſhopꝑ in the room of Wurr- 
and k W. 112. Delivered of the | 617 r achiſes thę king to raiſe 
Pringeſs ELizapgTH120,P romotes his prerogative; exhibits arti- 
=: refoymation - prefers LaT1- ; cles to the king and council de- 
© MER and Snaxron to the of Une is r 
ab has 19t6m 2 YA. I u 2 ammo K 10 Jail! 0 conformity 


| conformity to the rubricks and can- 


Worser 66. Made tnarehioneſs of 


ons 488. Purſues the puritan Pembroke 98. * ANN BOLEYN, 


clergy with great rigour 490. Re- 


news his articles again rejected Bo])GRER ſent to Rome — his pro- 


493: His death and character 
1 itt: F itt . 


Jie | 1 


Banner dates: an in 


controverſy —— quits his fellow - 
up, and turns « papel 466. 


0 "1 6 £(2 


ae EL Iz. WAR nad: wh Kent 


— her 169 69 jars e and 
eee * 134. 


ata biſkop- -of Paris; ſent: tohng- 


land — prevails with the king to 

accept the pope's terms goes to 
Rome to make the reconciliation 
— ſends the pope's engagement 
to the king exaſperated at the 
121—4. 
BENNRET, envoy to Rome — his de- 
claration to the pope 56. Sent to 


proceedings at Rome 


Rome with the opinions of the 


from the king go. 1. Makes pro- 


poſals as from himſelf to the pope 


which are refuſed 


101. 


43 


ceedings there 91, 2. Sent to 

Rome to make an appeal from the 
| king—obtalhs ati'audicnce of the 
'pope'—< incenſes him, and is ob- 
liged to make his eſeape 121. 
Made biſhop of London = leaves 


the reformers — goes [over to che 


papiſts — eerciſes great "truclty 
206. Publiſhes ſome injunctions 
to his dioceſe 5 Committed 


to the fleet priſon illegally 247.8. 


| proceedings againſt him by the 


countil — deprived—reflezions on 
it 280—3. Defires his appeal to 
the king may be received—his ap- 


; peal pronounced unreaſonable 283. 


Propagates a ſlander againſt Cx Ax- 
- MER- 327, Ogg on A, viſitation 
his ſcandalous behavivur 354. 


; Complains of the proceedings imy 


| univerſities and a remonſtrance poſed upon him L ſtirred up again 


by the queen 373. Sends here- 
Hcks 29 the. ire a oenn 303 


Rawnorye —— dis death 
n a folio edition of it publiſhed . and charter we 2 3. 
with a preface by archbiſhop PAXx- 2764 


xx, called the bifhop's bible 437. Bananas lord ages nes out 


A new tranſlation finiſſied and 17. 
publiſhed—— the _ which is | 

now _ es 497. Bas ron earl FI bis EA to the 
FRG Leni Pa piſts r ppOſes the lord Cxa- 


Biſhops ed to eke nt new ei Ces ang impeaches 
' commulſsions under EDWARD=d— , + > een o. 


appointed in the uſual form 23 5. 81 
Thirteen impeached by the houſe Broway, 1 chief juſtice. bi 
of commons '545; Twelve com- Juin Mazy 326. 
mitted to the Tower gg. Seven 0 
petition king Javeus he Erend BucxinoHant duke, imprachod 514 
" againſt his. declaration are 
{ent to the Tower ae and ac- BURNET Aral pony, for the prince 
{ quinted r 23M" | ." 642. 3. of Onno, to. juſtify his deſign 
197 15 ſtgitzb win 03241 e 646. Made hiſhop of Saliſbury 


BoL EVN A. declares open: ae to - — his motion in the houſe of 
Vol. II. 


8H lords 


— r —— —— - 


— 
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g = RY" 8 marriage 
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an e 
C 


bon univerfüy, how applied 
to for This opinion of king Hew- 
Q their proceed-,, 
ings 39. Proceedings about the 
habits 436. Purged by lord Ma N= , 


{CHESTER , 5G. Attempts made 


in it by king Jan: N 636. 


#1 
Carey nus has a commiſſion” with 
, Worszy from the Pope. to try 
" Henzry's a excu- 
ſes and delays 46. Arrives in 
e an audienee of 
the king——endeavours to per- 


ſuade the queen to comply with 
her huſband ba | 403 O. 


cürtseant carl; ſent ambalſidor 
Rr od . 638. 


Catechiſm ſet forth with the book 
of articles © ee 306. 


5 


20 lords—.-hit . king WII- 
C0 9z0701ms -649- u bur pen the par langen with 

a ReEÞvoy, 4 $07 of 404. 
Calais; beigen and taken 398. 


X. 
Cx chin Rag. Made earl of Saliſ- 


2131 en 


e princeibf Wales, * 
vo bis father in the throne — makes 
LAup his miniſter in church af. 
fairs — married to à princœeſs of 
France — his ſpeech to his firſt 
parliament 509. 10. Difpleaſed 
at the proceeding of the com- 
- mons . entreats the ' parliametit 
for kind uſage anſwers a--peti- 
tion from the two houſes 510— 
514. Diſſolves the parliament and 
calls a aq new one — his proclamã- 
tion about Movradur's bock 
diſſolves the parliament pu- 
bliſnes a -proclamation againſt 
preaching controverſy 514. 15. 
Grants a commiſſion to the arcli- 
= biſhop of © (IV ORK: : to; compound 
with popiſhi recuſants ——levys a 
general loan——employs ſome of 
the clergy to preach up paſſive 


obedience — baniſhes tlie arch- 


il de 57} nose sn YU bier beyond; Ganterbury, and 


urn an queen, - ſends her agents 
abroad, and engages her nephew ? 
- theemperor——affirmed her mar- 
riage with prince AxTnux was 
not conſummated 
*. prejudiced by a forged brief 48. 
Her ſpeech to the king at the '' 
trial of their marriage, and how *- 
| anſwered 58. 9. Sends an account 
ASE the 7 voter to therempetor'62. 


_ ſuſpends him under a:neceflity 
to call a parliament 515. 16. Diſ- 
ſolves it 519. Interpoſes in a 
. cauſe, before the court of arches 


her cauſe 526. Calls another parhament— 


di fÞlves. it mpowers the con- 
. vocation to mend old canons, and 


make new ones grants them a 
new commiſſion as a ſynod 528. 


9. His directions to the arch- 


109. Her motives ahd conduct 
relating to the divorce I 70. Her 
death and character. 1 53. 4. 


Cuen. made "RW, of fate — 


ae hag” 1 His ſpeech to 
the two houſes: 5339. Goes to 


Scotland 545. Fills up five vacant 
iſees = his anſwer to a Petition | 
fem the Lommons 547. Per- 


> approves of PaxkEx for the fe ©: fuaded' by his queen, to, paß the 


of Canterbury 410. Made lord 

BoukLEIGR — inclined to favour 
e puritans — his ſpeeeh in dhe 
ſtar l chamber . His K 
„ Wurrotmr 710m 


* 


; ory 
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dill for excluding biſhops from the 
houſe of lords -bis meſſage to 
. the; two houſes 552. Acquaints 
© them with his deſign of reſiding 


of NN 568-2 His reply to the 
nine- 


= ninctetn propgſitions ſent : him by 


the houſe of commons 554. , Cott 


It 0 2M 


ſents to a treaty of peace at Ox- 


the treaty of Uxbridge 568, 


dopts a - pernicious maxim 570. 
Eſcapes to the iſle of Wight —:, 
bis treaty there with the parlia- 


ment 571. 
| ter + 


573+ 4. 


na the ſecond, ſends over a 
declaration from Breda —— pro- 
claimed all over the kingdom 593. 
4. Arrives in England pro- 


ceedings at his acceſſion — was 


for gaining the ' nonconformiſts 
396. 7. His' declaration as Ta- .;; 
preme head of the church — 


grants a commiſsion for a confe- 


renee 598. 9. Declares his opi- 


nion in council for an indulgence, 


to tender conſciences publiſnes 


1 4 declaration for it 608. His 
ſpeech alarms the houſe of com- 4 


. . mons — his meſſage in anſwer to _ 
their addreſs 609. 10. 
introduce popery 616. His ſpeech 
to the parliament anſwer to 
their addreſs 618. 
plexity — breaks the ſeal of his 
declaration — his aſſurances to the 


Intends to 


parliament — is thanked by the 


--— 


two houſes — glves up the pa- 


| piſts, and ' paſſes the teſt act 620 


1. Prorogues the parliament 622. 


Diſſolves them, and ſummoned a 
new one 623. Sends the duke of 
Von into Holland Has a quar- 
rel with the commons about their 
ſpeaker his declaration to the 


council — recalls the duke of 


Vox his ſpeech to the parlia- 
* 624. Orders the bil for 


repealing the 
formity to be withdrawn diſ- 
ſolves the parliament, and governs 
ford his propoſals at that trea-- 
ty 537. Forbids the 2 of. 

divines 559. Forbids theta y 
the ſolemn league and 8 
560. Makes great conceſſions at 
Arc) 


7 racter | 
ng % 7 


The trial and charac- 


penalties of noneon- 


R 


without one — his death and cha- 
5 > 62 5 —9. 


3 e., 


oY telt hats and jewels 
and other riches called in for the 


kings uſe 3 1 02 


1 
i . 


CLarewDoN, bis partiality againſt 


archbiſhop ABBOT 522. 3. De- 
feats the bill for extirpating epiſ- 
copacy 542. His account of the 
aſſembly of divines 358. Inclines 
to gain the preſpyterians 597. De- 
livers the king's declaration to 
them 598. His ſentiments about 
liberty of conſcience — his leav- 
ing thoſe ſentiments 600. Takes 
great pains to ſecure the elections 
his ſpeech to the two houſes 
of parliament 602. More a friend 


to the biſhops than to the intereſt 
of the church 


declares for the 
ſtrict execution of the laws againſt 
diſſſenters 608, Oppoſes ſecretly 
the king's declaration 609., Im- 
peached by the earl of BRIs Tor, 
and . 61 . Turned out 
HF 


* 3 
44 ; 


in great per- CLEMENT pope; Hue to by. bing 


HENRY for a divorce, and pro- 
miſes it — by the emperor againſt 


it, and promiſes that alſo 


makes many excuſes and delays 439 


His conduct examined his ex- 


pedient to get rid of this affair 44. 
Grants a commiſsion to WorsRY 


and CAMPEJIUS to try king HyN- 
, RY'S. marriage 46, Grants a bull 
for applying the revenues of ſome 


all monaſteries to the colleges 
at Wincheſter and Cambridge, 
and a commiſsion to erect biſhop= 
ricks 49. ** artifice with the 
king's. 


_ emperor 53. 


E X. 


king's ambaſſador ſends Ca- viour in the uf diſputation 


PANa;to ſoſten the king refu- 


ſes the king's offer of a guard 52. 


#4 f 5 111 ; ST #15: 


Reſolves to unite himſelf to the Connox, font by! PR pope in- 


63. Cites him to appear there 
65. In great perplexity- hes 
ſtill, in hopes of better times 87. 
Cites the king .to appear at Rome. 


in perſon or by proxy to anſwer- 


the queen's appeal 91. Grants a 
dull for erecting fix new biſhop- 
ricks and endowing them with 
the revenues of ſome monaſteries 
93. Sends freſh offers to the king 
99. Refuſes thoſe by BENNET 


101, How determined againſt the 


king 102. Sends the bulls for 
CRANMER'S promotion 106. His 
motives and conduct relating to 
the king's divorce 114. 15. His 
reſentment of the king's ſecond 
marriage and CRANMER's proceſs 


 =——=(dterees it null and allows the 


king ſome time to reinſtate * 
affairs his decree fixed up 

- Dunkirk 120. Enraged at ae 
© NER'S inſolence threatens to 


burn him alive concerts mea- 


- ſures with the king of France to 


Avocates the cauſe 
of the king's marriage to Rome. 


to England to perſuade queen 
Mary to reconcile herſelf to the 
holy ſee 338. Returns to Rome 
with letters from the queen 339. 


Commons complain of grievances 


from the clergy = 


proceedings 


on that head rg | 
ComeToN biſhop of London, his 


motion in the houſe of lords 
is ordered to ſuſpend Dr. Syare 
it tried in the high commiſ- 
fion court, and ſuſpended 632—5. 
Votes for Pang king James 


647. 


Convocation irregularly diſſolved by 


WorLsty 27. Grants a large ſub. 
ſidy to the king 28. Their peti- 
tion to the king 94. Conſent to 


a ſubmiſſion 95. Proceedings in 


it 109, Confirm the ſentence of 
the invalidity of Henzy's mar- 
riage with A. Bol TN. Proceed- 
ings relating to erroneous opi- 
nions 163—5. Diſputes in it a- 
bout a new tranſlation of the bi- 


put an end to the quarrel with 
HENRV 121. Agrees on terms of 
reconciliation with the king 
they did not take place, and why 
9 . _ death 140. 


ble 209. Proceedings in it 256. 
360—2. 413: 14. 429. 30. 335 
—7. 440.—459. 462.—469. 
487. Continue as a ſynod 

| Proceedings in it eur 


CovxkDALE reviſes a new impreſ- 
ſion of the bible 207. Made bi- 
ſhop of Exeter in the room of 
VesEY 294. Committed priſoner 
to his own houſe 3a 6. Seruples 


Clergy, are all dodited on the ſta- 
tutes of proviſors and premunire 
give the king a great ſum of 
money vote the king in con- 
vocatien ſupreme head of the 

church —— are pardoned 1 in form 


$4. 3. The Feed the act of uniformity, and is ne- 
84. F. eir pover plain ored ihoprick 42 
of 303. _ to 'tax themſelves mY ee Pr 4 * 


611. CRANMER, ſuggeſts. an expedient to 


1 procure the king's divorce-fent 
con dean of St. werd his behia- © for to court and in high favour 


0 7 67. His 


1 © @ 


67. His promotion to the ſee of 
Canterbury difficulties in it 
—— marries and comes to Eng- 
land 97. 8. Scruples the oath to the 


* much blamed 106. 7. Tries 
the cauſe of the king's marriage 
— — (declares it null from the be- 
ginning, and confirms the ſecond 
marriage 110. His argument with 
Sir Tuo. More for taking the 
oath——condemned 138. Frames 
an oath for all the biſhops, ac- 
knowledging the king's ſuprema- 
cy, and renouncing the pope 144. 
Moſt able to carry on the reforma- 
tion—— his amazing induſtry 146 
7. Makes a metropolitical vi- 
ſitation 148. Moves the convo- 
cation to petition the king for a 
tranſlation of the bible into Eng- 
liſh 156. Pronounces the king's 
marriage with A. Bor EVN null 
on pretence of a precontract 159. 
His debate in the convocation 165. 
Loſes his intereſt at court 
no friend but lord CRomwELL— 


projects the marriage of the king 
with a proteſtant to regain his in- 


tereſt 184. Oppoſes the law of 


the ſix articles for three days in 
the houſe of lords 186. Draws 
up his reaſons againſt it 193. 
Adviſes the king's marriage with 


Ann of Cleve notwithſtanding a 
precontract 196. His notion of 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction — moves 
the king for leave that the people 
might read the ſcriptures at home 
—— diſputes with GARDINER in 
the king's preſence 195. Inter- 
cedes for CRoMWELL in his diſ- 
grace—— 18 ſent to the houſe of 
commons to deſire their concur- 


rence with the lords to addreſs : 
the king to permit his late 


marriage to be examined into 199. 


Agrees with the convocation: it was 
Vor. II. 


— his expedient for taking 
liſh bible to the univerſities 


has 


Poe 248. 
with a ſpeech-— their procedings 


Ss it 673 
null 201. Informs the king of 
the lewdneſs of his new | 
is ſent to take her confeſſion 207, 
procures an order from the king 
to refer the correction of the Eng- 


and a privilege to a bookſeller to 
print it 209. A conſpiracy againſt 
him 215. How reſented by him 
217. His care to licence eminent 
men for itinerant preachers 210, 
Endeavours to reform the canon 
law procures an order for the 


- litanies and prayers for the proceſ- 
ſions in Engliſh to be uſed through- 


out his province —— promotes 
men of learning and moderation 
to vacant biſhopricks 218. Com- 
plained of as the protector of he- 
reſy——ſent for by the king and 
inſtructed how to ſave himſelf 222, 
Reſolves to ſet about a further.re- 
formation tries to win GaR- 
DINER, but in vain 241. Sends 
viſitors all over England with in- 
junctions draws up the book 
of homilies the articles ſent 
with the viſitors 242— 5. - Tries 
again to win GARDINER to no pur- 
Opens the convocation 


250, Proceeds vigorouſly in the 
reformation 257. The meaſures 
he purſued in it 258. 70. Attempts 
a reformation. of doctrine cauſes 
a public diſputation at Oxford 
and Cambridge on the real pre- 
ſence 275. Prepares the articles 
of faith and doctrine for the con- 


vocation —— did not offer them 


—— publiſhes them by the king's 
authority —his reaſons for it 290. 


- Procures a review of the common 


. the alterations made 


in it 296. 7. Exhorts his clergy 
to ſubſcribe the articles 306. 
Brought before the council; re- 


nen een 
IP 81 : houſe 
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houſe — draws up a paper in 
his own vindication— committed 
to, the Tower 327—9. Brought 
to his trial and receives ſentence 


of death — reaſons for deferring 


his execution 334. Removed to 


9 - 


X. 


arreſted by the duke of Nokrol k 
at the council table 197. Reaſons 
for this is interceded for by the 
archbiſhop, but in vain 198. His 
death and character 20g. 4. 


Oxford to hold a public diſputa- CRomwELL Or. at the head of the 


tion— the iſſue of it 3 50. 1. Tried 


by a commiſsion from the pope 


377. Degraded —— excommuni- 


cated — and delivered to the ſe- 
_ cular power——has hopes of life 


and preferment given him if he. 
recant — ſubſcribes an. 
abjuration which was printed — 


would 


tranſcribes and ſigns it again 
writes a ſincere confeſsion of his 
faith — makes a public declara- 


tion of 1t— hurried to the ſtake. 


and burnt—his death and charac- 
ter 


Crew biſhop of Durham, aſſiſts in 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 634. 


Votes for n the biſhop of 


LonpoN 635. 


CROMwWELL T no. a domeſtic of Wor- 


SEY'S, in favour with the king 


uades the convocation to vote. 


the king ſupreme head of the 
church 84. 
to the king—— aſſiſts CRANMER 
in the reformation 147. Made lord 
vice- gerent 152: Takes his place 
in convocation as ſuch — de- 
clares it was theking's pleaſure that 
the rites and 3 ſhould be 
reformed by the rules of ſcripture 
164. Iſſues out injunctions by 
the king s command 171. 2. Pro- 


cures a warrant for the Engliſh 


bible to be red by all the peopl 


386—92. 


2— 


army — his diſſimulation diſco- 
vered 569. Subdues the levellers 
570. Defeats CHaRLEs the ſecond 
at Worceſter 582. Diſſolves the 
parliament—nominates another of 
an hundred and forty four mem- 
bers, who ſhould have the ſo- 
vereign power — is declared pro- 
tector 583. Forbids the clergy 
from dealing 1 in politicks — iſſues 
out writs for a parliament his 
ſpeech — ſends for the commons— 
prevents any from returning to 
the houſe who would not ſign an 
engagement to him——his: govern- 
ment of the church——gets his 
authority confirmed by parliament 
— acts a farce about the title of 
king 584—8. Iſſues out writs 
for an upper houſe——his ſpeech 
to the two houſes—diſlolves them 
589. His death end character 

. oa 


Made vicar general CROMWELL Ricu. . pro- 


tector at his father's death 
withdrew and became a. private 
gentleman 3 10 592. 3. 


D * 
Ax, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
brought before the council. 


committed to * fleet and 1 
e | 293. 


- . ſends forth freſh injunctions which Dau, biſhop of Salibury tranſlated 


ſtrike at the root of popery 181. 


to Canterbury 7 —— dies and is 


Negotiates a marriage between the nes by Wan da 8. 
King and lady Aux of Cleve 184. 
| Quarrels with the duke of Nok- eee ws "of; ject by 
© FOLK 192. Made earl of Efſex— 


Sik THoMas WrYarT but cleared 


by 
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by him afterwards—ſent to the ELIZABETH born and declared prin- 
Tower. 343—4. Enlarged by ces of Wales 120. Accuſed by 

king Pu1L1y's intercefſion——goes SIR THOMAS War and after- 
| abroad and dies 334. wards cleared by him but ſent 
1 to the Tower 343. 4. Her life 
8 lord his ſpeech in the houſe preſerved by an accident 344. En- 
. of en 537. larged by king PaiLIP's interceſ- 
| 100 1 

due of. Henzy the eighth from 19 


queen Catharine, origin and pro- EL IZ ABETR ſuccedes her fiſter on 
Se of 1t— 33. 4. the throne ſettles her council 


ſends miniſters every where to no- 


DorcuesTER, marquis of, made duke tify her acceſsion makes Cx- 
of SUFFOLK 300. 41 and Bacon her chief miniſters 
be AL Bit DD of her father's religion more 


Duvuey vikount LISLE; made earl 


of Warwick 236. jects to the title of ſupreme head 


of the church. her meaſures 


8 lord e e wied and e i big Ft * 
condemned 334. Exec  _ what 408. Her proclamation abou 
W om W er _ the public worſhip=—makes Ba- 


el ei a wn co lord keeper—is refuſed to be 
Durham ſee of and its temporalities crowned by all the biſhops but 


. reſtored to TUnNsTAL 348. 

| | one 409—— approves of PARKER 
Man hl for the ſee of Canterbury — and 
ae 5 makes Cexcir. ſecretary of ſtate 


410 — is addreſſed to by the com- 
DWARD born, created prince A mons to marry her anſwer 
Wales 180. Succedes his fa- 411. her title of ſupreme head 
ther in the throne at ꝙ years od ” changed. into ſupreme governour 
his miniſters appoint the earl of ͤ —her power of e eſtabliſhing the 
Hanpronp . his uncle his gover- high commiſsion court 413. Ap- 
6 i t 233 4 points a public diſputation 414. 


PE TO Her conference with the popiſh 
Ewan. king, writes a W of piſhops puts them all in priſon 


his reign His ſaying about for. aſi ttle while- -but exce 
, | | — pt Box- 
the biſbops 293. Sends a letter un and two others ſets them all at 
Wha purge his library 294. Averſe liberty 418. Ordered injunctions 
to allowing the eſs Max Tr for a general viſitation the 


the exerciſe of her religio on-——ſends - .. mode of her 
7 religion 419. —Gives 
Her a letter — her anſwer 299. Authority to the lay viſitors to pro- 


hib ſiekneſs alters the ſucceſſion © 
FA 4 al © ceed by ecclefraſtical cenfures 421. 
ers 37ꝗ— 3. —Enriches herſelf at at the expence 


2 E of the church 422. receives pro- 
Loon. ent ſeht « on n an embaſly = of recondliation Hat the 


Fe 


on wel ertiperor” to negotiate King Y ope—forbids the nuncio coming 
1 marriage with queen "into, England4-.-eftabliſhes Welt- 
NE dot eee Minſter 5 in its N con- 


7 © * +. 4 3 is , * : * « 
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than her brother's 405—8, Ob- 


x 
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ſtitution with a dean and twelve 


prebends——ordersthe high com- 
miſsion to review and alter the 


calendar in the common prayer 


book and to change ſome of the 
leſſons 424. 5. Orders the arch- 
biſhop to draw a form of ſubſcrip- 
tion for all eccleſiaſticks 425. Does 
not like to part with images out 
of churches —— is averſe to the 
marriage of the clergy— her con- 
verſation with archbiſhop PARKER 
on that ſubject is again ap- 
plied to by the pope——her anſwer 
about a general council her ſu- 
premacy confirmed by parliament 
426—7. Orders the high com- 


character 


ſome 


the puritans — and excepts 
out of a general pardon 461. For. 
bids the houſe of lords to proceed 
on a bill before them orders 
ſome of the commons into cuſ- 
tody 461—2. Commits more to 


priſon 463. Forbids a 'member 
the court and commands him to 
abſent from parliament — her 


meſſage to the houſe of commons 


464. Orders the archbiſhop' to 
fuſpend his articles on the Cal- 


vinian controverſy—quaſhes ſome 


bills by a meſſage to the commons 
467—8, Her ſickneſs, death and 


47 1—5 


miſsioners to take meaſures for Emperor, his proceedings in favour 


bringing the laity to their pariſh 
churches 437. Orders all the juſtices 
to ſubſcribe an inſtrument of obedi- 
ence to the act of uniformity—her 
proceedings againſt Mr. Strickland 
for a motion in the houſe of com- 


pute between him and the council 


of the queen his aunt 5 5——his 


| motives and conduct relating to 


the king's divorce 115. 16. Diſ- 


286. 


mons———aſſumes her prerogative Essxx earl made marquis of Nox r- 


438. 9. Her arbitrary meſſage to 
the commons 441. Her fury 
againſt the puritans 442. 
not allow of a diſpute with the 
puritans orders the aſſocia- 


tions of the clergy to be ſuppreſſed _ 


443. Burns ſome Dutch anabap- 
tiſts 446. Orders the archbiſhop 
to ſuppreſs the exerciſes of the clergy _ 


Will Eraſtians, what 


AMPTON 236. 


Th F 
562. 
FE © 14 - * 3 


ALKLAND lord, his ſpeech in the 
houſe of commons 53 8, 


in their aſſociations — confines Fi ISHER biſhop,.; refliſed, 40. ſet his 


him to his houſe for refuſing it, 
and ſequeſters him from his juriſ- 
dition 448—9. Is offended at 


the houſe of commons for appoint- 


ing a faſt 450. Grants a commiſ- 


draws it———executes ſome papiſts 
452. Her charge to Wi rarer 


on his being made archbiſhop — 


grants another high commiſſion }. 


453—4. Her ſpeech to parlia- 
ment 459 ſends ſeveral mem- 


bers to the Tower for their ſpeeches aa biſhop of Wincheſter promotes 
in parliament—1s incenſed — 


5 


hand to the determination againſt 


the king's marriage diſpute 


between him and the archbiſhop 


on that head 40. His ſpeech in 


| the houſe, of lords 72. Drawn in 
ſion of concealments and with- and deluded. by the maid of Kent 
——refuſes to take the oath of ſu- 
premacy 137. Committed to the 
ph 140. Made a Cardinal 


149. 30. 


7 © | 11 r - 
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the king's n. diſlikes 
BY 


17 


profuſeneſs and complains of the 
.. treaſurer 13. . Introduces WoLszy , 


0 be made almoner to the king = 


14. His argument to confute Dr. 
© STANDISH, with the Doctor's an- 


AE 


236. Proceedings againſt him 
reflexions thereon 287. Challenges 


(> 


1 per 19. Sent to Cambridge to 


get a determination againſt king 
_ Henry's marriage 39. Sent with 


SGanpIx ER to the court of Rome 


_ to ſollicit king Henry's divorce 
rr inſtructions 


k cruelly. treated his ar 


Na 
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Hoorxn to diſpute about the ha- 
bits but inſiſts on being firſt 
ſet at liberty 293. Deprived and 
confined more cloſely in the Tower 
294. Made lord chancellor and 
prime miniſter 32 1. Has a power 


to grant licences to preach 325. 


His advices on queen Maxr's ac- 


ceſſion to herſelf and the emperor 


her, couſin 320. Crowns the queen 


ments againſt tranſubſtantiation— | 


Proſec ution and death 


Genn his 
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F ſent to 5 to 


103. 5. 


get a determination againſt the 
_ king's marriage 39. Sent to the 
a Le againſt the Spaniards 347. 


court of Rome about the 
his inſtructions 45. Perſuades 
the king to proſecute hereticks 103. 
Takes the oath to renounce the 
pope tho againſt his conſcience 
and why 145, Oppoſes the tranſ- 
lation of the bible into Engliſh— 
- Propoſes, a ſhort and plain expoſi- 
tion of the doctrines of the chriſtian 


gu- 329. His proceedings with the 


two univerſities 332. Traverſes 
the deſign of Pol xs coming to 
England till the queen's marriage 


339. His proceedings with the 


emperor in the queen's match 
bribes the parliament 341. Iſſues 
articles and injunctions 345. Ma- 
nages the parliament——his con- 


His cunning management of 


——— T7 


ie members of parliament 362: 


Oppoſes Por 's advice for gentle 
meaſures 364. Turns over the 


. taſk of burning hereticks to Box- 


vx who delighted in it 369. 
| ceath and character 


His 
3 82—4. 


faith inſtead of it 156. Diſſuades res ſee of ſuppreſſed and 


the king from a league with the 
German princes 157. Writes a 


united to. WORCESTER | 304. 


* 


book of true obedience. in anſwer Grey lady 1 proclaimed queen 


to the papal claims prefaced by 
BoxxNRER 174. Executes the bloody 
ſtatute with great rigour 193. Con- 


cerned in à conſpiracy againſt 


is CRANMER 21 5. Refuſes to ſub- . 
mit to the homilies and injunctions 
— committed 

fleet ſent for by Cranes to . 

the deanery of St. Paul's who tried 

to gain him but could not car- 

- ried back to priſon 247—8. This 

impriſonment condemned 248. 

Diſcharged from priſon —— goes 

to his dioceſe and pays an outward . 


ſubmiſſion to the orders of council 
Vor. II. 


againſt her will —— lays aſide 


the ſtate and title 316. 19. Brought 


to her trial with her huſband and 
two of his brother's — condemned 


as a traitor 334—executed—343. 
priſoner, to the Gzinvar biſhop of London, did 


nothing againſt the clergy but as 
he was forced 435. Succedes 


PARKER in the ſee of , Canter- 
| bury —— makes a metropolitical 
viſitation of all cathedrals — re- 
gulates the aſſociations of the 
clergy 447. Writes an excellent let- 
ter to the queen—ſequeſtered from 

| his 


8 K 
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his juriſdiction 448. 9. 


his ſubmiſsion to the queen and his 


ſequeſtration is taken off—loſes 


his eyeſight — offers to reſſgn— 
+ 5 2. | 


death and character 
. 


A LES ajudge orders the laws 
concerning religion to be put 
in execution ſent from one 
priſon to another — cuts his 
throat but not mortally — en- 
larged on his ſubmiſsion — kills 


himſelf 


2 
HAMPDEN his aſſurance to lord FALK- 
LAND 539. 


Hearn biſhop of Worceſter brought 
before the council — continued 
TIER — is complimented by the 


in priſon 292. Deprived 293. Re- 
holy ſee with the title of defender 


| fuſes the form of ordination — 
committed to the Tower. 


chancellor 392. 
and his brethren addreſs the queen 


to return to their communion 424. 


HENRY the ſeventh aſſumed the title 
of king in his own right — ſum- 


mons all the perſons of diſtinction 
ſoftened by him gives him an 


and renews his oath to marry the 
princeſs ELIZABETH would not 
conſummate his marriage before 
his coronation 1. Crowned by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury — his 
meaſures in his firſt parhament — 
gets all his titles confirmed by the 
pope --calls MoxTon biſhop of Ely 
and Fox biſhop of Exeter to his 
| privy council 
marriage with ELIZABETH 2. 


Procures a bull for a diſpenſation ' 
+ divorce 33. Opens himſelf firſt 


of his marriage— fights a battle 


and wins it — has his queen 
crowned — procures a bull to 
regulate ſanctuaries 4. Leſſons the 


privileges of the clergy 5. De- 


Makes 
the ſixth 


326. 


28 5. 
Made archbiſhop of York and lord 
Is deprived—he * 


- folemnizes his 
- "cardinal — his reaſons for theſe 


=. Is 
fires the canonization of Henzy 
removes his bones 
from Windfor to Weftininſter 6, 
Converts a prieſt at Canterbury 


and burns him 7. . Sickneſs 8.— 
Death and character A 9. 11, 


H ENRY thi eighth fuccedes his 1 


his firſt tranſactions confirms his 
father's general pardon 11. Gives 


up the two miniſters of his father 


to execution conſults with his 
council about conſummating his 
marriage with CATHARINE his 
brother's widow 12. Crowned 
and married ſoon exhauſts his 
treaſure 13. Perplexed with a diſ- 
pute about the temporal and ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction his pro- 
ceedings in it and his deciſion 17. 
20. Writes a book againſt Lu- 


of the faith 24. Commits the 
care of his ſupplies to WoL sx Y 
diſavows the orders publiſhed by 


the cardinal and demands only a 


benevolence — diſowns the car- 
dinal's proceedings and declares 
that no puniſhment ſhould be in- 
flicted for an oppoſition to them 
29. Enraged at WolsE —— 


augmentation of preferment to en- 
dow his colleges - declares hisdaugh- 
ter Maxy -princeſs of Wales, and 
concludes a treaty of marriage for 
her with the court of France 
makes his ſcruples about his mar- 
riage public 31. Declares he had 
theſe ſcruples three years before, and 
were not infuſed into him by the 


ſcruples. 31. 2. The origin of his 


to WoLsty ——conſents to WoL- 


SEY's | expedient in reſolving his 


ſcruples ' about his marriage 34. 


Sends to Germany 1 l nee 
land 


* 
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nd for opinions thereon 40. 
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— employs ſeveral to per- 


favour 


Grants an audience to the popes ſuade the queen to withdraw her 


- : legate — what paſſed at that au- 


dience 50. Sends Bxyan to Rome 
e " with freſh propoſals— 
will not comply with them ——his 


ons bet s illneſs promotes him 


for his conſent to his divorce 54. 
ERecalls his ambaſſadors from Rome 


55. Orders GARDINER the ſe- 
ſelf commands the laws againſt 
hereticks to be rigorouſly executed 
86. His anſwer to the commons 


15 ee of ſtate to tell the legates 
to terminate the commiſſion- 
to let the pope's citation be 

- Executed—is in great perplexity 
oc 6. Alienated from WolsEY— 

orders an information againſt him 
on the ſtatute of premunire---takes 

the great ſeal from him orders him 
into the country and ſeizes on his 


houſe and goods — ſends him a 


kind meſſage | 


= takes him into 


his temporalities for Voxk and 
grants him a penſion out of the ſee 
of WINCHESTER. ſends him a ring 


with a kind meſſage and paſſes a 


. — pardon for him 68. 9. 70. Or- 
ders CRANMER to write a book 


| - againſt his marriage—ſends agents 


to procure the decrees of foreign 
.-. Univerſities —— ſends ambaſſadors 
to the pope with a letter ſigned by 


ſeveral lords, abbots and commons 
requiring juſtice to be done the 
_ in his divorce —— forbids 


proclamation any bull being 


in prejudice of his authority 
orders the cardinal to be arreſted 
for high treaſon 72. 4. Orders an 


abſtract to be made and publiſned 
of all the reaſons and authorities 


g relatingi to his marriage in his 
2117 


appeal, but in vain——lodges an 


inditement againſt all the clergy 


the pope 
+. viſor and premunire 81. 2. 3. Ac- 
tre Wan to his ambaſſadors— i 
of! i hetzen on which to conſult thne 
canoniſts 52. 3. Writes to ſeveral 
cardinals in Worszy's favour on 
don to all his other ſubjects 85. 
to the ſee of WincutsTER—— 
.. ſends ambaſſadors to the emperor - 


of England on the ſtatutes of pro- 


cepts 100,000]. from the clergy and 


a new title of ſupreme head of 


the church and grants them a par- 
don 84. 5. Grants a general par- 


Is ' melancholy parts. finally 
with the queen 86. Calls in Tix- 


' DAL'S tranſlation of the new teſta- 
ment, and orders another to be 


made which he would peruſe him- 


complaint of grievances from the 


clergy 88. His meſſage to the 


houſe of commons 94. Anſwer 
to the convocation 95. Sends an 
order to CRANMER to try his 
cauſe 100. Has an interview at Ca- 
Lats with the king of France---ac- 


| | count of what paſſed at it 98. 9 
his protection — reſtores him to 


His anſwers to the pope's 1 
99. 100. Marries lady ANN Bo- 


-- LEYN privately 100. What deter- 


mined him againſt the pope 102. 
Sends to Rox to demand the bulls 


for CRANMER' s promotion to the 


primacy 105. Determines his cauſe 


ſhould be judged in England— 
his declaration to the French 


ambaſſador 108. Publiſhes his 


marriage with A. Bol EIN 109. 


His motives and conduct in the 


divorce 112. 114. Sends ambaſ- 
ſadors every where to notify his 


ſecond marriage —— his 
.. purchaſed or divulged from Rome 


with, and cruel uſage of CATHA- 


RINE 118, Recalls his ambaſſadors 


from-France and Rome—ſends 
others to attend the interview of 
the pope and the king of France 


120, Declares his daughter ExI- 


2ABETR Princeſs of Wales 120. 
Sends 
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of divines 170. Sets forth an in- 


Sends BoNER to make his appeal 


to the next general council 121. 
Agrees to the terms of reconcilia- 
tion propoſed by the pope and the 


king of France — but they did 


not take place and Why 121—4. 


His conduct ſurprizing 12 5. For- 
bids by a proclamation the name 


of pope to be given to the biſhop 


of Rome and to be eraſed out of 


all records and books whatever 


144. State of his court when 
the reformation was introduced 
145. 6. 7. Orders a general vi- 
ſitation of all religious houſes 
148. Makes his own opinions 
the ſtandard of public faith 149: 
Orders his miniſter to apply to 
Paur the third for an ac- 
commodation reſolves upon 


It comes 
to nothing thro his pride and 
eonceit ſends a kind meſſage to 
queen CATHARINE on her illneſs 
UA is much affected with her an- 
ſwer and her death orders her 

to be buried at PETERBOROUGH, 


biſhop's ſee 153. Tries. ineffec- 
tually to make up the breach with 
the emperor—gets all the leſſer 
monaſteries ſuppreſſed and given 


in love with miſs SEYMOUR —— 
commits the queen to the Tower 
his rage and injuſtice in bring- 
ing her to the ſcaffold gets 
his marriage with her annulled 


and the iſſue illegitimated —— 


marries Miſs SEYMouR. the day 


out commiſsions acknowledging 
her marriage declared null on pre- 


after the queen's execution gets 


tence of a precontract reflex- 

ions on this proceeding 158. 9. 

Reconciled to his daughter Mary 

161. Publiſhes a proteſt againſt 

_ a general council called at Max- 

Tva, by the advice of his ſynod 
8 


. . eccleſiaſtical + power 180. 
an alliance with the proteſtant . 

ſtates of Germany 152. 
controul — publiſhes a 


an invaſion to be ſpread 
on a progreſs and equips a fleet 
to him and his heirs 154. Falls 


193. 


„ | X. 


junction to reſtrain the number of 
holydays 171. Enraged at Polz 
for writing againſt him tries to 
gain him — diveſts him of his 
dignities orders ſome Prelates 


to write againſt him 173. 4. Ap- 
points another viſitation of all the 


monaſteries orders BECkgT's 
ſhrine to be demoliſhed, and his 
bones to be mixed with other dead 


men's bones, his name ſtruck out of 
the calendar, and the office for his 


feſtival erazed out of the breviary 
179. Loſes his queen pro- 


cures a declaration - againſt the 
. pope's pretenſions ſigned by all the 
. biſhops —— another, 


explain- 
ing the limits of the civil and 
Grants 
a warrant for all his ſubjects to 
read the. Engliſh bible without 
procla- 
mation for what ends they ſhould 
read it 181. Holds a public diſ- 
putation with LaMBERT a prieſt 
on tranſubſtantiation flattered: 


by GARDINER and his party——at- 
and reſerves that monaſtery for a 


tempts another league with the 
proteſtants in Germany but 
in vain 183. Orders a report of 


des 


his reaſons 18 5. Sends CROM- 
WELL and the dukes of NoRrol k 
and SUFFOLK to comfort the arch- 


tute, with an aſſurance of the kings 
Ekindneſs 192. Orders him to put 


his arguments againſt it in writing 
192, Obliges the biſhops to take 


the king the fountain of all cccle- 


acted under him during pleaſure 
Hears a debate between 
CxAN MER and GARDINER” about 
the authority of the ſcriptures and 


apoſtolical canons gives it for 


the 


© 


the archbiſhop a and iſſues a procla- 
mation for the free uſe. of the 
Engliſh bible——inclines to marry 
lady Any of Cleve 195. Takes 
an averſion to her at firſt fi ght, 
and tries to ſtop any further pro- 


ceedings married to her tho 
much againſt his will——did not 


conſummate his marriage 14 


Refers his marriage with ANN of * 


Cleve to the convocation, who 
adjudge it null——reflexions on 
this 200. Governs the parliament 
in an arbitrary manner pro- 
cures an act to declare when a 
marriage is conſummated, no pre- 


tence of a precontract, nor any 
degrees of kindred or alliance 
ſhould annull it gets a ſubſi- 
dy from the parliament and con- 


vocation 202. Orders 4 ſtrange 
execution of nine prieſts mar- 


ries Mis HowAR5 niece to the 
Erects 


duke of Nokrol x 205. 
new biſhopricks requires the 


++ cuxates and inhabitants of” every 8 


town and pariſh to provide a co- 


py of the new "Engliſh | bible — 
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0 
leges in the univerſities on their 


ancient footing and founds Trini- 


8 college in Cambridge orders 
RANMER to ſet ũp an image again 
which had been taken down by 

his infunctions — forbids Tinaat's 5 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
and orders all [heretical books to 
be burnt. and' ſeveral hereticks 218 
221. Conſtnts,” on a complaint 


againſt CRANMER, his he ſhould | 


be called before the. council 
ſends for him in the night 'and in- 
- ſtruts him how to manage 
ves him his ring to produce for 
b protection ſends to have 
him admitted into the council— 
and reprimands them ſeverely for 
their uſage of him 222. 3. Per- 
mits the queen to argue with him | 
upon religious ſubj ts, but is at 
laſt offended at it- —lighs : articles 
againſt her for hereſy, but is recon- 
ciled and pleaſed with her——repri- 
ds thę lord chancellor and GaR- 
5105 besen malice againfther— — 
his death and character 226—233. 


went a progreſs into Yorkſhirewith HENRx prince of Wales his death and 


his new queen —— moved 


greatly 


at an accuſation of her for adul- 


tery orders her impea 
and execution intends to lay 
his hands on the colleges and 
hoſpitals as he had on the ab- 
beys 207. 8. Marries the lady 
LATIMER 215. Hears a com 

plaint againſt Cranes bis 


character 
chment Tzlskxr lord his attount of the 


Heretic 


cru 0 | 3. 


498. | 


decree of tlie ref of Oxford 
on the 92987 75 marr? riage 38. 


oi 70 fog t 


proceedings on it 216. Goes 1 into e eact/of, uncle to king 


France and leaves the government 
to his new queen aided by the 
archbiſhop and lord H ERTFORD— 
makes WR1oTHESLY lord chan- 


* 


ven to him Anis out, 


Vor. II. 


Epw AU made govern 
-"quring the” minority 


—returns into 3 HorGATz N 


FL 8 3? * 


h to the : 
N arliamem continues the gg Fr 1 


or c his 
rſon and protector of the feülm 
23 3+ Made 


duke of Scharl T 236. 


WEnn; 


iſhop of Your com- 
te eme, 


Gander 1x dr cha 293. 


1 1 
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Glouceſter —— his pre} udices a- 
gainſt the habits proceedings in 
that diſpute committed to the 
Fleet his ſcruples about the ha- 
bits ſettled — conſecrated biſhop 
of Glouceſter 2879——90, Com- 
mitted to the Fleet 325. Con- 
demned as an heretick - and 
burnt at Glouceſter - 3606. 


Horne, dean of Durham, his be- 
haviour in the public diſputation 


475. 


Hovon elected maſter of Magdalen 
college againſt the king's command 


turned out 


WE: 


Howazp, Miſs, married to king 
Goes a 


HxxR the eighth 205. 
| progreſs with him — is accuſed of 
notorious lewdneſs — impeached 
condemned and . 207. 8. 


college Oxford proceeded againſt | 
as a puritan "43S * 


AMES king of Scotland ſuccedes 


ELIZABETH on 
England has no other religion 
than his kingcraft 476. 7. Aſſures 
the biſhops he would maintain 

the government of the church as 
the queen had left it——has ſeveral 
petitions preſented to him ar- 


rives at London orders a con- : 


ference between the biſhops and 
the puritan divines an account 
of it 478—82. His proclama- 


tion againſt prieſts and jeſuits 482. 


His proclamation to call a parlia- 


ment 484. His ſpeech to the two 


houſes 48 5. Diſpleaſes all parties 


486. Orders the judges to attend 
him in council to anſwer ſome 
* queſtions he had” to aſk tem 


the throne of ris the ſecond proclaimed— 


SE © * 


intends to make himſelf abſolute 


489. go. His ſpeech on the gun- 
powder plot 491. Is extremely 
frightened ſtops the proſecu- 


tion of the papiſts— gives up 
about ten to public juſtice 492. 
Publiſhes an apology for himſelf 
493. His ſpeech to the two houſes 
495- Loſes the hearts of his ſub- 
jects— burns a man for arianiſm 
in Smithfield 498. Diſſolves the 
parliament 499. Goes to Scotland 
publiſhes a book of ſports 
favours the arminians 500, 
His ſpeech to the parliament—— 
quarrels with them about adjourn- 
ing ſends an extraordinary 
meſſage diſſolves the parliament 
—impriſons ſome of the members 
gives great indulgence to the 
papiſts 501. 2. Publiſhes a pro- 
clamation and confines preach- 
ing to particular ſubjects —— 


changes his theological ſyſtem 
Hotunvs preſident of Magdalen IT 


ſwears to an article againſt oppreſ- 
- ling the papiſts—his ſpeech to the 
_ parhament—gives a gracious an- 
ſwer to their addreſs—— void of 
truth— —his death, and character 


. 04——9. 


goes openly to maſs—his ſpeech to 

the council and parliament 

his ſecond. ſpeech 630—2, Pro- 

_ rogues the parliament——purſues 
the project of making himſelf ab- 
ſolute — revives the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion—enraged at. the op- 

Poſition of the clergy — ſends a 

| _ mandamus to the vice chancellor of 
Cambridge 633—6. Makes an 
attempt on Magdalen college 

636. Shews favour to the non- 

conformiſts—ſends an ambaſſador 

to the pope — ſuſpends the penal 

laws and grants a general liberty 

: of conſcience 638. 9. Forms a 
project for an heir to his crown— 
| om WO Ns 


| £ MW WM MM © 683 
; publiſhes a declaration for liberty Kn1cnr ſent to Rome to prepare the 


of conſcience to be red in all the 
churches — incenſed at the con- 


duct of ſeven of the biſnops 


ſends them to the Tower 641. 3. 
Calls a parliament — is informed 

the prince of ORA NE prepares to 
invade England conſults with 
ſome of the biſhops—retracts all 
his meaſures . withdraws pri- 
 vately into France — his charac- 
ter 644: 


Jxrrrürs thick juſtice, ſent into the 
'Weſt--his proceedings --made lord 

chancellor and a peer — his pro- 

. ceeding in the houſe of lords 631. 
2. Adviſes reviving the eccleſiaſ- 


racter 


pope for a divorce 41. Gets a pro- 
leer, fs 


— 


42. 
1 
24 


AMBERT, diſputes publicly with 
the king and ſeveral biſhops 


about tranſubſtantiation — burnt 
182, 3. 


6. LATIMER reſigns his biſhoprick 193- 


Diſcharged from his impriſon- 


ment and lives at Lambeth with 


the archbiſhop 240. Impriſoned | 
327. His trial, death, and cha- 
| 378. 82. 


- tical commifſion=«—his bratality Lip, at the head of a; arminian 


to the biſhop of London — his 


treatment of the vice- chancellor of 
50g, Procures an injunction in 


Cambridge 634.6. 


Independents, their en and ci- 


vil 3 what 35062. 


Inx0ceNT the eighth, grants the 
1 a bull to diſpenſe with his 


marriage and another to N 4 25 
| | ſanctuaries 4 TITEL 


nts? the eleventh, e a nun- 
cio into England | 638. 


inſurrection in Lincolnſhire: and: o- 
ther places 175. 6. 


Joan of Kent, proceedings againſt her 


condemned for an heretick--burnt - 
13 


* hy king s will 


jena 1 75 biſhop of London 


524. Tranſlated to the ſee of 
- Canterbury 597- His. death and . 


--- character | 610. 


"3.06. SIR 2 
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LL” ARNE, ſent to Rome to re- 
monſtrate againſt the citation 


* of the king 91. 2. 


don and prime miniſter 517. 


party made a biſhop 503. 
Chief miniſter in church affairs 


favour of the arminians 515. Re- 
viſes and corrects $18THORP's ſer- 
mon 516. Made biſhop of Lon- 
Ac⸗ 
quires a great influence over the 
king conducts affairs in the 
church with great diſcretion 519. 


Is offered. a cardinal's hat and re- 
fuſes it makes himſelf many 
enemies 5320. 


Driyes on the 
breach with the puritans till it 


ended in his on and the king's 
geſtruction 32 1. 


Succedes ABBOT 
in the primacy 524. Adviſes the 
king ill 524. Prevails on him to 
republiſh his father's book of 


- ſports ——hs- great indiſcretion 
526. Diſguſts the common law 


yers— makes Juxon lord trea- 
ſurer — orders his conference with 
a jeſuit to be reprinted 528. Im- 


peached by the houſe. of commons 


and ſent to the Tower 536. Suſ- 


. pended from his office by the par- 
r $90 ag tink Kan and 
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LerersrrR earl of, his letter to the Mary princeſs, writes a ſubmiſſive 


'v 3 of Andover 468. 
Lzo the tenth, his Sand on the 

Engliſh clergy —ſends Worser .: 
a red hat his demand refuſed 
20. Preſſes all 


all the chriſtian prin- 


. -- ces to join in a league againſt the 
TFurks—opens a mart for indul- 


gences 23. His compliment on 
the king gives him the title of 
24. 


Liturgy reviewed and altered 1 16. 2 


defender of the faith 


Lxindbis burnt © 61 3. 
Lollards perſecuted, and two burnt 
in Smithfield 7. n. under 
H E NRY - 14. 


| Lounzanp biſhop of Adee aſ- 
—— with GARDINER: Againſt 
innovations in re”, qu 145. 


12 
01 


Love, 8 ** idiocy; his 


"ſpeech i in the houſe of commons— - 


neter <a. 
N fit, 

Loren, His rice, pubBiſkes His "EY 

nions 23. Anſwers the king's book 


— ee, 40. 
a reſpondence with the pope —— 
.. writes to Pol R entertainsa motion 


wich great acrimony 25. His doc- - 


trine makes great progreſs in Eng- . 


- and — his followers attack the 
Whole W n N 1 I, 


Tees coll: Oxford pr 


ceedings nen 0. u kus 
deer . i 1 


> a 8 itt 
e el a of; Pute. whe \ 
c ' parece hen Cava, 


eee 0 
 "tritie- before the! kigg ＋paſſages 
n bis ſermon— is aceuſed before 


3 


1. 


vice againſt 


letter to the king is reconciled 
to him 161. Writes to the pro- 
tector againſt the changes in re- 
ligion 249. Is ordered by the 


council to obſerve the act of uni- 


formity —— diſpenſed with, and 
why 274. A treaty of marriage 
negotiated for her 286. Diſputes 
between her and the council 
intends to get gut of the kingdom 
— is indulged in her religion 297, 

. The crown devolves on her 
by her father's will—is ſet aſide 
by her brother puts in her 


claim —— promiſes to leave re- 
. ligion free proclaimed 313. 18. 


Releaſes all the priſoners in the 


Tower — makes a declaration 


to the mayor and aldermen of 


Laving religion free her chief de- 
ſigns at that time 319. 20. Pur- 


ſues GAR DINER's council — makes 


tbe duke of NoxroLk high fte- 
ward 321. 


Her declaration in 
council — her ſeverity — 323: 
4. Crowned by GARDINER in the 
old form 329. Holds a ſecret cor- 


for a marriage with the prince of 


SrAN 338. Writes again to PoLE 


to ſtop his journey 339. Gives a 
commiſſion to GAR DNER and 


athers to try the prateſtant biſhops 
and turn them out her ſeve- 


rity to the clergy 346. 7. Writes 
the firſt letter to PILIT 349. Re- 
moves CRANMER. and others to 


the priſon at Oxford to hold a diſ- 


pute there — proceedings in it 
350. 1. Thhe illegality and incon- 
. of her meaſures 3 52. Mar- 
ned 353. Calls a:pariament— 
tries to get one in her intereſt —— 
ſends two lords to bring over Pol x 
355. 6. Follows GARDINER's ad- 
the hereticks 36 5. 


the lords — proceedings againſt ia in — «them in- 


preferred 517 u 


humanly 


Nm m m mn 685 
humanly ——reſolves to reſtore the maid of Kent.: his name ſtruck 
church lands gives directions out of the bill of attainder 134. 


according terrified with the 5. Refuſes to take the oath of 
danger of dying under excommus . ſupremacy 137. - Anſwers a book 
* nication 372... Fancies herlglf wit ——— 104. His 


child a falſe conception 374+ reaſons againſt the oath of ſu- 
© Greatly mortified at i. rekindles premacy 139, Committed to the 
- the, fires againſt hereticks de: Tower 140. err ger 
ſerted by the king — writes direc- eee b . | N 1. 
tions to the council with her w%Hm Ir en 
__hand: 375: Reſigns. the firt fruits Monzics, his motion in the houſe 
And tenths: to the church -diſ- of commons 4643 © Cruelly - per- 
lolves the paxliament . gives pet eee mene 
Forza licence to hold a national tr loo hos 2 4. 
ſynod 385. Founds two or three. 
religious | houſes turns Weſt- Non ron, ad archbiſhop of G. 
winter ahbey into monaſtery terbury 3. Holds a ſynod at Lon- 
. ;grants a commiſſion to Bonner |, done proceedings in it 4. Made 
: and others to deſtroy: all: regiſters 3 
_ which. contained proceedings a- ractern& 6. 7. 
gainſt the monaſteries 393. Gives | 
another extraordinary commiſhon MovnTacue chief juſtice, turned 
. 395. - Is 1 to declare mar out, impriſoned and fined 326. 
| . France ſends a warm 
letter to the pope 396. Afraid to MounTacus the king's, chaplain, 
call a parliament——he ſpirit! of publiſhes a book which offends t 
. 'the nation turned againſt her 397- parliament proceedings 
Afflicted at tha loſs of Calais 808. 510. IT. f Fe 
KRenews the proſecution [again "h im made a biſhop * 
tons — agrees to a treaty 1 * 5 
of peace 400. Her ſickneſs, deatl ,, : b miei ct atb10 
ad character 401-4. e duke of, aſſociates 
with GAR DINER and others 
Mir ron, his account of the aſſembly "againſt any innovations in religion 
vi divines 88. Wtites nns 145. Tries to reconcile the king 
3 Commonwealth 22 380. with the pope 157. Sent to quell 
Jt | the inſurrections raiſed by the 
ann ſtate of them at man ks treats with the rebels, 
their viſitation 148. - The leſſer and gets the king's offers 
ones ſuppreſſed 1 2 to the 176. 7. Offers articles of religion 
_. king ;8borzmau3s . nt 154. to be examined in the houſe of 
Dar nad od entazinnmme lords 185.6. Quarrels with lord 
Mogx;, marches into England and :, Qaaiwers 192. Arreſts him 
: aſſiſts in the re of high treaſon his reaſons for 
I IN Ain + $5 easier 33 this enmity 197. 8. Falls under 
3x3 Nt LEV. nat aun the king's diſpleaſure, and why — 
Mons 818 Tuo. reſigns the great. ſeal! bia len beheaded 226. Releaſed 
295» N — G be bus nn cn 2 
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Ne of the Tower 349. LIMade il: 310 1 01 eln I. 84 
bigh ſteward 1 lid 02 40 Tar, enoifioub zig P. Y I dai 
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Nenrnf⁰ꝛναοͥ”ð⁊̃n,,elñ due of, pto- YA iſts,” ſeparated” openly'"From 


ured the f66:6f - Durham to be I proceed t6 a 
Aupprecb and turned into two, — el k- blig 438. 
2iand the: Malice tocbet turned n 1s ef ion Tel 
ante d etitty- palatin for khnlelf FlnRrR recsmmended fo che quten- 
-: 2054 Gets his daughter in law fop the ſte of Cane re- 
proclaimed queen enrages the ¶ fuſed it a great Wälle 4 16. Con- 
people againſt him —gees with feorated 43. Wiffts his dibceſs— 
de army to Cambtiuge e dppoſe Aukepordb td att of iteto che 
the -ptintoſ@ Maity L diſttiffſed = draws u form of Tubſeri 
d dus troops and proclaimed Max I the dletgy-=l—upubBihes — 
—arreſted 313. 19. Tried, con- nition 0 beſet up in every etiurch 
demned. and execute! 322. —remonſtrates againſt an order 
„AIs Sounyt s ebloF r vials 1 — of the queen L Rig letter tb Ex- 
Nobrimone' cart 5 461 bn that ſubjest 425. 6 His 
- 6ffers the its fel a tolertion 648. directibns about the bath of ſu- 
, Carries a meſſage from _— of i Ka. pes 428. Draws up an or- 
the convocation nance about — and ad- 


Hacut oiſiu bid à oA a miuldrag the ſaeratnentzʒ und the 
05g ant bas acdc as 1: appateP- of the clergy! 23, 1. (Bre- 
| ber fuſes the queen's-eonfirmiatidir of 


n his letter to C. A pub- 

858 Ry taken by, hes it under the title of adver- 

8 Ned 43-0 — ener again the 

us Hank 1 Un 8 With t ri 
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a public 503. 4. der clergy — act of uae. 
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| Genes, prinoe of. oorreſpended PanRER Eides e of Oxford, l 
with by many of the leading maſter of Magdalen college by 
churchmen . refuſes bis con- ling Jauss 637. 
ſentitob the repeal ofthe penal 
avs 640. 1c: Lands-in Rngland na & che thirds fuctddes © Ct RNMENT 
!,: publiſhes. a declaration- calls in dne popedem all has ſeveral 
Parliament 46. Precletmed — the king's miniſ- 
10 aloft ot. ni Domtorar) ' 648. -+ ter for an accommodation —<Ccx- 
bt OY lovin) . 0. 2 8 the 2 and ab- 
Orford public: library ed Ho ſobjtets From! their 
egg. VUniverlity addreſstthe 10 fegen —-Sluye the kingdom un- 
queen 33 1. Paſſed a flaviſti de- cr an interdict 152. Tries at an 
erte in convocation, and deviſe accommodation, in vain 163. Bac 
an Aabſurd oath 50 iguhdded Ia tut, the! Rinbiice® bf & 
by the army and purged 570. nichtig laut , Mo. 
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Pas : the fourth, his proceedings _—_— Channarn in the ſee of Cans; 
with regard to England gv. 3. rg ms Orders a viſitation 
Erects Ireland into a kingdom — hof the uni N 
ſends a commiſſion to try'Cran« | them 394. Proceedings 
R 376. 7. His violent proceed- him by the pope 390. 7. 
ings againſt PoLE 396. Receives a ſtored, to fayous 397 on 
him into favours - 397. and character „ i a7; 4. 


ERP ram 1109 2201 0 
Pittir prince of Spain," AE Puritans, . theix giſe 417. Every 
England A the queen — where ſilenced . at a. great loſs 
ohtains the enlargement of che What to do ſeveral of them agree 
princeſs ELIZABETH, and the earl in a ſeparation from the church 
of Drvods ug 353. Clears Hin- _—reflexigns on this 436. 7. Their 
elk of che imputation of puthing attempts in parkament 456. Their 
on thi ſeverlties againſt hereticks further attempt, for parliamentary 
70. Grows out of conceit with relief 460. Offend the queen—— 
5 queen, and 'Jeaves her 375. 4 perition - the houſe. 461. Some of 
Cories i into England, and perſuades them put to death for writing a- 
the queen to declare war againſt gainſt the biſhops 463. Their 
France | SN " 396. - zeal betrays them into wrong 
meaſures 532 1. Get a e in 
Pius the fourth, invites the queen to the houſe of port 

"+ be reconciled to the holy ſee—his J n 

nuncio refuſed to come into Eng- p ſtern What 5 aimed at 
F land my. . bw Q . 


Plot, called gun-powder plot 491. . in che mt 4 the 


Savoy 60, In the parlament 
Fork r, promoted to the ſee of s. la the wee 604 
Wincheſter, 1 in the room of Ga Ro 


* | . 
D ——_— | 294- p ol a 1 

; roteſtation, denen houſes 

Port, am account of bim 6 e of parliament 05 
* king uneafy by writing againſt intro Eb $8: dds: \ es 


him — diveſted of his dignities in Blog wiede firſt into EuG 
| England — anſwered by ſome of land, and how 3. 
the biſhops 173. 4. Made legate 


ber England 339. Anſwers the Exp hig falſe zeal for the privileges 
queen's letters 340. Arrives at Kaas parhament, ; 
London bis. attainder taken off © T7 1 
his instructions from Rome 


e in reconciling the . ks — MEM 5 1 #13379 
nation to ſee * cat their riſe and princip iples 
His an to 9585 * 1501h zit 


e convocation 


1 947 en 
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KReflexions on covetot 


54 E 


1 
8. On and iſſue of it 3500 u. His trial, 
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